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GLEDITSCHIA TRIACANTHOj 



BT ABRAHAM L. METZ, PH.G, 




Instructor in Practical Pharmacy, Tulan( 
New Orleans, La. 

THROUGH the kindness of Dr. J. F. Joor, 
of Tulane University, I was placed in _ 
letter from Dr. Claiborne, which gives the exaci 
where Mr. Goodman claims to have first obtained the 
leaves from which he extracted the so-called alkaloid 
'^stenocarpine; " and also a description of certain letters 
alleged to have been cut in the lihib of the tree. As 
everything surrounding the supposed discovery of so 
valuable a medicament was clothed in mystery, I thought 
that, by making a personal inspection of the locality, I 
could possibly discover the marked tree, and clear up the 
mystery. I have made several further preliminary ex- 
periments in obtaining an alkaloidal or other proximate 
principle from Oleditschia triacanthos, the results of 
which will be seen further on; but, having failed to ob- 
t£dn the supposed anaesthetic, I set out on what proved to 
be a ** wild-goose chase." The information given to Dr. 
Claiborne by Messrs. Goodman 
and Seward was to the effect, 
** that the tree from which they 
obtained the leaves is on the 
banks of the Mississippi River, 
between Donaldsonvule and 
Placquemine, five or six miles 
from the former place. There 
are cut in one limb of the tree 
the letters * N. P. ; ' on another, 
just opposite, * A. C " With 
this valuable information, I set 
out for Donaldsonville, on No- 
vember 22d, for the purpose of 
obtaining any information on 
the ssubiect, and at the same 
time make an inspection of the 
locality. 

About three miles and a half 
above Donaldsonville, I met the 
first clump of trees on the banks. 
There are several trees, all along 
the bank, but these are Pecan 
trees (Carya olivceformia Nutt.). 
The before mentioned clump of 
trees consisted of willow trees 
(Salix nigra L.), Cottonwood 
(Populus angulata Ait.)^ and a 
few trees of Gleditachia tria- 
canthos L. These failed to show 
the described letters. 

About five miles above Don- 
aldsonville, there is another 

clump of trees on the bank. This clump consisted of a 
few trees of Oleditschia manospermaWalt.j Oleditschia 
triacanthoa L., and such as were described above, and 
also a few scattered trees of Catalpa bignonioides Walt. 
Xhese also failed to present the aescnbed letters, yet 
every tree was inspected and with special pains in regard 
to the letters said to have been cut m the trees. 

About one mile above this clump, there are a few scat- 

Ttered trees of Oleditschia triacanthos; on one 
of these trees, there was a peculiar mark in tbe 
form of T, and another mark which appeared 
to have been obliterated with an axe. There are 
manv scattered trees of Oleditschia triacanthos 
all alon^the bank, which I inspected for the de- 
scribed letters, but without success. 
I still kept on my journey until I was about ten and a 
half miles above Donaldsonville. There are here quite a 
number of Oleditschia triacanthos trees, every one of 
which was inspected. On one tree the following marks 
were cut : 

This was upon one of the Oleditschia 
triacanthos trees, and being informed 
that there were no more trees within five 
miles, I abandoned my journey with the 
conviction that it proved, as expected, a 
** wild goose chase." I then set up an 
J^ inquiry, and not even the plantation 

pft hands could give me any information re- 

^ garding the gathering of leaves from any 

tree, or regarding the manufacture of anything along 
the banks of the Mississippi in that locality by any 
strange men, or by any one else. 

One can rest assured that any unusual manipulations 
would soon have spread from one to another, had any one 
seen or heard of the gathering of leaves from any tree. 




The late Prof. Qustav Robert Kirchhoff. 
(See x>a^ 2.) 






the negro plantation hands do not see or hear oc- 
jng in their neighborhood is not worth while seeing 
ring. However, I learned from an old negro, to use 
words, that '' a big, stout man, who said he was a 
octor, was in this neighborhood last May." He 
t know his name, nor could I obtain further in- 
ion from any one else in the vicinity. Why the 
ktors of '' stenocarpine " first spread the report that 
^ obtained the leaves in West Feliciana Parish, when 
this parish is quite distant from Ascension Parish (in 
which lies Donaldsonville and the surrounding country I 
traversed in my search), is something I cannot under- 
stand: on the whole, everything connected with the 
alleged discovery does not hold together, and has, so far, 
proved a hoax. 

The limited amount of time I have had at my disposal 
since September 12th was given to the above subject with 
the results presently to be given. All these experiments, 
however, are merely of a preliminary character, and on 
attempt was made to determine the nature of t^e crys- 
tallizable matters found, partly for want of time, as stated 
before, and partly through denciency of sufiSciently fresh 
material. 
The first trial was upon 180 grammes of leaves, which 
were not quite dry. They were 
contused in an iron mortar, ma- 
cerated for 48 hours, and per- 
colated with a 2^ solution of 
sulphuric acid until perfectly 
exhausted. The percolate was 
evaporated to a small bulk 
upon a water bath, and sodium 
carbonate added to saturation ; 
quite a bulky precipitate was 
thrown down, wnich I extracted 
with benzene. This benzene 
solution was washed with acid- 
ulated water to obtain any al- 
kaloid present in the acidulated 
solution. The latter was a^ain 
super-saturated with sodium 
carbonate, the solution or mix- 
ture shaken with ether, and the 
latter evaporated spontaneous- 
ly. As a result, I obtained a 
varnish-like film with two small 
acicular crystals of a brownish 
color, the solution of which, 
after acidulating, gave quite a 
reaction with Nessler's reagent. 
The varnish-like film felt resin- 
ous to the touch, the taste was 
slightly bitter, but did not pos- 
sess any anaesthetic proper- 
ties. 

The second trial was made 
upon 250 grammes of leaves. 
*iThese were dried in the sun, reduced to a No. 40 powder, 
macerated for 24* hours, and percolated, with acidulated 
alcohol to exhaustion. I then distilled off most of the alco- 
hol and evaporated the rest spontaneously until the odor 
of alcohol was no longer perceptible. The residuary 
liquid was then super-saturated with sodium carbonate 
and the Uquid extracted with ether. The latter was 
evaporated spontaneously, and again the result was a 
varnish-like nlm, which appeared to have a crystalline 
structure. The alcoholic solution deposited a large amount 
of extractive matter, which was filtered off before satu- 
rating with sodium carbonate. 

The third trial was upon 1,250 grammes of leaves, 
which were partly dried, contused in an iron mortar, mac- 
erated for 48 hours, and percolated with a 2^ solution of 
hydrochloric acid to exhaustion. The percolate was evap- 
orated on a water bath to the consistence of an extract, 
and an excess of lime added. The mass was thoroughly 
dried at 140** F., exhausted with a mixture of alcohol and 
ether, and this solution exposed in a wide porcelain dish 
to allow it to evaporate spontaneously. As a result I 
obtained a small quantity of a semi-liqmd mass, having a 
distinctly crystalline structure, but resinous to the touch, 
and which, when* dried in vacuo over sulphuric acid, 
yielded a yellow powder, which acquired a resinous and- 
adhesive character when exposed to the atmosphere. This 
yellow powder was examined imder the microscope by 
Dr. J. B. Elliott, Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine, Tulane University, when it was found to deli- 
quesce on the slide, showing acicular crystals of a yellow- 
ish color. 

Thinking that perhaps the product was contaminated 
with calcium chloride, I dissolved the product in alcohol 
and added a small quantity of dilute sulphuric acid. This 
produced a precipitate which I filtered off. I then eva- 
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porated the alcohol spontaneously, and my result was, as 
before, a resinous mass with a crystalline structure which, 
when examined by Prof. Elliott, exhibited the same pecu- 
liar phenomena under the microscope. 

Assuming for the present that these results point to the 
presence of a peculiar proximate principle, it seemed to 
be of interest to ascertain whether a modification of the 
treatment would make it probable that there were more 
than one present. 

I accordingly prepared a fresh solution, which was 
made strongly alkaline with ammonia water, and ex- 
tracted with chloroform. The latter was then evaporated 
spontaneously, yielding, as a result, a resinous, vamish- 
like film, with the same peculiar crystalline formation as 
before described. The liquid residue was exposed to the 
atmosphere and, after the odor of chloroform was no 
longer perceptible, the alkaline solution was extracted 
with eth^, and, upon evaporation of the latter, there 
was obtained a black amorphous residue insoluble in 
water and chloroform, which appears to belong to the 
class of resins, but was not further examined. 

In another experiment, I used 2 kilos of leaves, dried 
them, reduced them to a No. 40 powder, using as a men- 
strum a 2^ solution sulphuric acid. I employed the pro- 
cess of repercolation (to avoid the use of heat). The 
percolate was saturated with gaseous ammonia, which 
gave a very bulky precipitate; the percolate and precipi- 
tate were then extracted with chloroform and the latter 
evaporated spontaneously. Asa result I obtained a semi- 
liqiud mass of a brownish color, showing traces of crystal- 
line' structure. 

On repeating this process, using only water as a men- 
strum, tne same results were pbtained. In every instance, 
the crystalline matter was observed to be in the form of 
acicular crystals arranged arouud a common centre, 
having a sort of stellate appearance. 

The products of all the above processes had a slightly bit- 
ter taste, but not the remotest property of an anaesthetic, 
as I applied portions of each product to the tip of my 
tongue. A pecuUar odor was manifested throughout the 
different processes of manipulation. 

These restdts may possibly guide those making ex- 
periments. 

THE LATE PBOF. EtRCHHOFF. 

Prof. Gustav Robert Kirohopf, of the university of 
Berlin, died on October 17th at Berlin. His name will 
always rank among the pioneers of scientific research. 
In 1859 he announced the important discovery that the 
Fraunhofer lines in the solar spectrum were due to the 
existence of elementary bodies in a state of vapor ; and that 
the spectrum differed, not only according to the presence 
or absence of any of the elements, but also according as 
the luminous vapor of the element itself was examined, 
or a ray of white light transmitted through the vapor. In 
the former case, the spectrum is dark, but traversed by 
certain colored bands in definite positions. In the latter 
case, the spectrum is luminous and colored, while the posi- 
sitions of the bands are occupied by exactly coinciding 
dark lines. This discovery not only opened an entirely 
new field in chemical analysis, enabling the most minute 

ratities of elementary bodies to be recognized, but it 
led to the discovery of a number of new elements, and 
revealed much of the nature and composition of the stel- 
lar world. In the practical application^ of his discovery 
to chemical analysis, he had (while Professor at Heidel- 
berg) the help and assistance of his colleague Prof. Ro- 
bert W. Bunsen, and. in fact, the perfection of the 
method, for practical purposes, must be ascribed to 
these two scientists conjointly. Prof. Kirchhoff dis- 
tinguished himself also in many other directions upon 
the field of natural philosophy. 

Piirifloation of Syrups by Dialysis. 

What is called a ** battery of dialyzers " has lately been 
introduced for the above purpose in Germany; it consists 
of a series of tall cylinders of fine wire-gauze, open at the 
top end, but not at the bottom, which is rounded. This 
gauze is coated on both sides with layers of paper pulp, 
and the cylinders, arranged in regular series depending 
from a frame-work above, are plunged into the molasses, 
juices, or syrups to be purified, and are filled almost to 
the top with clear water, and allowed to '*dialyze" for 
twelve hours or more. The water (into with a large pro- 
portion of the salts contained in the syrups, etc. , together 
with traces only of the saccharine matter, has permeated 
by ** osmosis") is then pumped away through pipes reach- 
ing to the bottom of each cylinder, and fresh water 
pumped in to supply its place. After a further interval 
this IS changed in the same manner, the operation being 
repeated until the syrup, or whatever fluid preparation is 
bemg treated, is considered to be suflftciently purified. 
This method is, after the first cost of the apparatus, a very 
simple and inexpensive one, and can be employed either 
upon a large or a small scale for extracting the salts and 
other crystalline matters from various chemical and phar- 
maceutical preparations. 



THE UmCTBD STATES GALLON. 
BY PROF. W. P. MASON. 

^^ npHE gallon is a vessel containing 58,372.2 grains (8.3389 
1. pounds avoirdupois) of the standard pound of dis- 
tilled water, at the temperature of maximum density of 
water, the vessel being weighed in air in which the 
barometer is 30 inches, at 62" F. " (See report on ' * Weights 
and Measures " by Secretary of the Treasury, Senate doc. 
1867.) 

This definition being somewhat obscure, occasion was 
taken to write to the Treasury Department, from which 
letter the following is quoted: **Does this wording mean 
that the * gallon' is a volume equal to that occupied by 
the above quantity of water under the conditions named ; 
or does it intend a * gallon ' to be understood as meaning 
the quantity of liquid capable of being held by such 
standard vessel as above referred to, even after such 
vessel has been expanded by elevation of temperature ? 
I takeitthaf the latter view, although certainly stated, 
can hardly be intended." 

The reply to this came from the oflice of the ** Coast 
Survey, ''^ and read as follows: 

'*The standard gallon is a measure of capacity or 
volume. Its capacity was derived from standard weights ; 
and in verifying and standardizing capacity measures, 
it is the practice to determine the volumes by weighings. 
It is, therefore, to be understood that the capacity of a 
gallon is measured by the weight of a volume of distilled 
water at maximum density, whose weight in air, at 
^%°^ F.— bar. 30 inches— equals 5j<,372.2 grains. 

** It follows, therefore, that a gallon is the measure of 
a constant volume, and that due allowance must be made 
for changes of temperature of a vessel used as a gallon 
measure." 

A letter recently coming from the Treasury Depart- 
ment reads : 

**The value adopted by this office for the weight of 
231 cubic inches of distilled water, at its maximum 
deneity, is 8.3389 lbs. ; or 8.3316 lbs. at 15' C. This re- 
duced to 60° F. gives a value of 8.3312 lbs." 

Desiring to obtain a value in pounds for a U. S. gallon 
of distilled water at 60° F.— said value to be carried 
beyond four decimal places — a very surprising degree of 
confusion was discovered among the authorities. 

For instance : 

U. S. Pharmacopoeia 1870. .68338.8863 grains or 8.833698 Ibg. 

" " 1880. .58339.6 " " 8.3828 »* 

Miller's Chemistry 68317.8 '* ** 8.8310 ** 

Am. C/i€wwe, vol. i., p. 818.. 58319.8 ** ** 8.8314 " 

U. S. Treasury Dept -- «« 4» 8.3312 " 

U. S. Dispensatory (last edi- 
tion) 68338.886 *' ** 8.383698 ** 

Oldberg's *' Weights and 

Measures." page 167 58,335.318 " *» 8.883603571 " 

From Barnard's ** Metric System " we have: 
One cubic inch of pure water at 62" F., and under a pres- 
sure of 30 inches of mercury, weighs 

in vacuo 353.76965 grains. 

Using Kopp's tables (Watt's Diet., vol. iii., p. 68, and 
interpolating by formula number one), we have: 
One cubic inch of water at 32* F. becomes 

at 60^F 1.000769074769 cu. in. 

at63"F 1.000943703886 '* " 

Hence: 

One cubic inch at 62'' F. becomes 

at 60° F 0.9998365849101 cu. in. 

Hence: 

One cubic inch of water at 60" F. weighs 

in vacuo 353.8035036 grains. 

And one gallon (231 cubic inches) weighs 

in vacuo 58397.6091006 grains, or 8.8435155858 lbs. 

Referring again to Barnard's ** Metric System" we 
find: 

Grains. 
1 cu. in. water at 63*^ F., in air at 63" F., weighs. . . .353.48843 
1 •* •* dryair *• 63^ ' " .... 0.80908098 
1 " «« »* *« "60"" ** 0.8103675 

Hence : 

QrainB. 
1 CU. in. water at 63° F. in air at 60° F. weighs 253.48734343 

Now : 

One cubic inch of water at 62° F. becomes, as we have 
seen, 0.99D8265349101 cubic inch at 60° F., and the weight 
of this volume of water at 60" F. is equal to that of the 
entire cubic inch at 62^ F., plus the weight of a volume 
of air at 60° F^, equal to the difference between unity 
and said volume of water. 

Hence: 

0.9998265349101 cubic inch of water at 60" F., and in air 
at 60" F., weighs 252.48729724 grains. 

Hence: 
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One cubic inch of water at 60" F., weighed in air at 
60" F., and under a pressure of 30 inches of mercury, 
weighs 252.53110257 grains. 

From these results we obtain for the weight of one U. 8. 
gallon (231 cubic inches) of pure water at 60" F., and 
weighed in dry air at 60' F. under a pressure of 30 inches 
of mercury: 

58334.68469367 grains, or 8.33352638481 lbs. 

Rbnssklasr Folttecrkic Institutb. 
Tbot, N. Y., Dec. »th, 1887. 

Note by Ed. Amer, Drugg.— This paper is an outcome 
of an inquiry set on foot by Prof. W. P. Mason, to as- 
certain in the first place upon what authority the U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia had based the value in grains there given 
as being equivalent to a U. S. gallon. This inquiry was 
addressed to the Chairman of the Committee of Revision, 
who replied that so far as he was aware there was in re- 
ality no legally defined standard of measure or relation 
between weight and measure in existence in this country. 
A wine-gallon is reckoned as equivalent to 231 cubic 
inches, and this value had been taken over from the 
English system, though never expressly defined. The 
value reouired to connect weights and measures is the 
weight or a cubic inch of pure water of a known tem- 
perature, at a known temperature and pressure of the 
air. On looking up all the available authorities, and re- 
calculating the value of a wine gallon, this was foimd 
to be 

58335.21799875 grains, or 8.33360257 pounds. 
In calculating these figures, use was made of the tables 
in Prof. Oldberg's ** Weights and Measures," second 
edition, (chiefly the table on page 165). The result being 
communicated to Prof. Mason, the latter followed the 
authorities further, and in a paper recently read before 
the American Chemical Society, he reported having cal- 
culated and found the value of 1 U. S. Gallon (231 cub. 
inch.) of distilled water at 60** F. and 30 inches pressure 
to be 

in vacuo 58397.6091006 grains, or 8.8425155858 lbs. 

in air at 60" F. 58334.94640743 " «* 8.33356377249 *» 

This last last value, as will be seen, is very close to the 
one given by by Professor Oldberg, and that obtained by 
the writer of this note, and given above. Since the read- 
ing of this paper, Prof. Mason has given further attention 
to the subject, and as a result thereof, he finds it neces- 
sary to slightly alter the figures previously obtained by 
him. The new figures differ, for a value of a gallon of 
water in grains, only by a littleover 0.26. of one grain, 
affecting only the fifth decimal of a fraction expressing 
the value in pounds. 

Until furtner information is supplied, the value re- 
ported by Prof. Mason deserves preference before all 
others, it seems, however, highly desirable that this 
whole question of standards and relation of weight to 
measure, be finally settled by law, and preliminary to 
this, by a new scientific investigation which might be 
most suitably conducted under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences or some other representative 
scientific body. 

AIB-TIGHT TAPS. 

MR Arnold Eiloart draws attention to the air-tight 
tap which he devised some years ago, but the best 
form of which appears to have been overlooked, while 
others of his invention are quite commonly in use. 

The plug of this tap has two grooves, O O, running 
arouna it, and is used with an ordinary socket, S, These 
grooves. -filled with liquid, check any transfer of gas be- 
tween the exterior and interior of the tap, and, if through 
bad grinding, such transfer takes place, it is at once de- 
tected by bubbles in the liquid. They may be supple- 
mented by vertical grooves joining them in- opposite 
quadrants of the plug-circumference, to stop the passage 
of gas around the plu§, when the tap is turned off. 

These taps were originally devised for apparatus used 
in the analysis of gases, but they will be found useful for 
various other purposes where an absolutely air-tight stop- 
cock is required. Another form of air-tight stop-cock, 
not as serviceable for gas analysis as that just described, 
but nevertheless useful otherwise, is shown in Fig. II. 
Here there is a cup-shaped well around the neck of the 
stop cock, which is to be filled by a suitable liquid [paraf- 
fin-oil, etc., etc.]. It will be seen that this form of tap 
can only be used in an upright position, to prevent the 
liquid contents of the well from running out. The tap 
first described, however (Fig. I.), may be used in any 
position, as the liquid is contained in the grooves.— After 
Chem. Neic8, 




IMPBOVED SPECIFIC GBAVTTY BOTTLE. 

IN the course of a paper on the 
Analysis of Iron Ore, in the 
Chem, News (Nov. 18th), by A. A. 
Blair, the author describes his me- 
thod of taking the specific gravity 
of the powdered ore, and in connec- 
tion therewith recommends an im- 
proved form of specific eravity bot- 
tle. The latter was maqe with the 
view of overcoming two diflBcultiee 
which occur when using thecommon 
flask, viz., the expansion and over- 
flow consequent on transferring the 
flask at 60' F. to the higher tem- 
perature of the balance case, and 
the necessity for waiting until the 
finely powdered mineral— which was the special object of 
the author's investigations— had settled before the stopper 
could be inserted without loss of material. These ends 
were successfully met by melting on a capillary tubulus 
to the lower part of the neck, and .grinding in a stopper 
having a small bulb above the capillary, to allow for ex- 
pansion. 

As the author's object was to take the specific gravity 
of a mineral powder, he had, of course, to insure the com- 
plete expulsion of air from between the solid particles. 
For this purpose he heated the contents of the flasks, after 
having introduced a weighed quantity of ore and enough 
water to cover it, almost to boiling by means of a water- 
bath. Next, the flask was placed under a bell-glass con- 
nected with the aspirator, and allowed to boil a few 
minutes at a reduced pressure. It was then filled with 
water almost to the tuDulus, cooled, the stopper was in- 
serted, and by suction it was then filled slightly above the 
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EUoart'8 air-tight 
faucet. 



Creolin, an antiseptic, oily substance lately introduced, 
is separated from the tar oil of anthracite coal by treating 
it with a strong alkali, disengaging the creolin with acid, 
and distilling it with steam. It forms a milk-white emul- 
sion with water, and in this form may be used as a dis- 
infectant. 



mark on the capillary part of the r^. «. 

stopper. [Suction is appliea at a, while 
the tube h dips into water .J 

The same manipulation is, of course, 
required when using the apparatus for 
any other specific gravity determina- 
tions. 

When it has been filled to the point 
described by the author, so that it act- 
ually holds more liquid than is re- 
quired at 60*^ F., the apparatus is put 
m a place where it will acquire the 
temperature just mentioned. The level 
of liquid in the capillary tube is then 
adjusted exactlv to the mark either by touching the ori- 
fice of h with blotting paper to withdraw any excess, or 
by presenting to it a drop or two of the liquid to imbibe it. 

Tne fiask is then dried, transferred to the balance case, 
and when it has acquired the temperature of the room, 
weighed. 

Antifetoin. 

Since the first experiments with this valuable remedy 
performed by Drs. Cahn and Hepp, in Strasbur^, anti- 
lebrin has been carefully studied by others, and with the 
same satisfactory results. It possesses the advantage of 
being low in price, and, moreover, the dose is small, two 
to ten grs. once, twice, or at most three times a day suf- 
ficing to produce a considerable reduction of temperature 
in cases of typhoid fever, pneumonia, also in erysipelas 
and acute rheumatic gout. It is given in powders as well 
as in solution; for the latter mode of administration, it 
will be found most advisable to dissolve it in brandy, sub- 
sequently adding a little water and syrup, as follows: 
Antifebrin, 1 drachm; brandy, 4i ounces. Dissolve and 
add distilled water, 6 drachms; syrup, 6 drachms. One 
tablespoonful a dose. The remedy is thus rendered very 
pleasant to take. 

A good preparation should be of pure white color, and 
form moderately large crystals, which are but very spar- 
ingly soluble in cold water, rather more readily m not, 
and easily in alcohol. Antifebrin melts at 233.6% and 
boils at ^^\— 'Monthly Mag, 
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Table Showing the Yield of Essential Oil as Obtained 
from Various Plants and Parts of Plants. 

Messrs. Sghimmel & Co., of Leipzig, have appended to 
their fall report on Essential Oils* a very valuahle tahle, 
showing the average yield of essential oil, as obtained, on 
a manufacturing scale, from a lar^e number of natural 
products. The original table contams the German name 
of the crude substance (plant or part of plant), the botani- 
cal name and the average yield from 100 kilos. We have 
omitted the column contaming the botanical names, and 
have re-arranged the table so as to correspond to the 
English alphabet, but we have appended the botanical 
source of those substances which are not officinal or less 
well-known, reference being made to the running num- 
bers of the table. In doin^ so we have sometimes devi- 
ated from the original by giving another botaniccd name, 
when this appecured to be more generally recognized by 
authorities. 

As the table comprises only those essential oils which 
are actually distilled in the works of Messrs. Schimmel 
& Co., many will be found wanting. Regarding these, 
statistics must be obtained elsewhere. It may oe added 
that the figures representing the average yield obtained 
by Schimmel & Co., on a manufacturing scale, are gen- 
erally larger (in some cases very much larger) toan those 
previously reported by other authorities who work only 
on a small or experimental scale. 



NAtural product. '^^JS^iiJ^' 

1 AjowanSeed 3.000 

2 Almond, bitter 0.4-0.7 

8 Angelioa Root — 

Tburingia 0.750 

Saxony 1.000 

4 Anj^elicaSiBed 1.150 

5 Aniae Seed- 

Chili 2.400 

Levant 1.800 

Moravia 2.000 

Russia 2.800 

Spain 8.000 

Tburingia 2.400 

6 Arnica Flowers 0.040 

7 Arnica Root 1.100 

8 AsafcBtida. 8.260 

9 AvensRoot 0.040 

10 Balsam Copaiba — 

Para 45.000 

11 Balsam Gurjan 65.000 

12 Balsam Peru 0.400 

18 Basil, sweet (herb)... 0.040 

14 Bay Leaves 2.8-2.6 

15 Buchu Leaves 2.600 

16 Butter Bur Root 0.056 

17 Calamus Root 2.S00 

18 Canella Bark 1.000 

19 Caraway Seed, cult. — 

Germany 4.000 

Holland 5.500 

Moravia 5.000 

East. Prussia 5.000 

20 caraway 8eed,wild— 

Germany 6.0-7.0' 

Norway 6.0-6.5 

Russia 8.000 

21 Cardamom Seed — 

Ceylon 4.0-6.0 

Madras 5.000 

MaUbar 4.250 

Siam 4.800 

22 Carrot Seed 1.650 

28 Cascarilla Bark 1.750 

24 Cassia Buds 1.850 

25 Cedar Wood 8.500 



Natural product. '^^^J^Jtf'^' 

26 Celery Herb 0.200 

27 Celery Seed 8.000 

28 Chamomile, German. 0.285 

29 Chamomile, Roman. 0.7-1.0 

80 Chekan Leaves 1.000 

81 Cinnamon, Cassia.... 1.500 

82 Cinnamon, Ceylon. 0.9-1. 25 
88 aoves— 

Amboina. 19.000 

Bourbon 18.000 

Zanzibar 17.000 

84 Clove Stems 6.000 

85 Coriander — 

East Indies 0.150 

Holland 0.600 

Italy 0.700 

Mogadore 0.600 

Russia 0.900 

Tburingia. . 0.800 

86 Crisp Mint 1.000 

87 Cubebs 12.0-16.0 

88 Culilaban Bark 8.400 

89 Cumin Seed- 

East Indies 2.250 

Malta 8.900 

Mogadore 8.000 

Syria 4.200 

40 Dm Seed- 

Germany 8.800 

Russia 4.000 

41 Dill Seed, East Ind. . 2.000 

42 Elder Flowers 0.025 

48 Elecampane Root. ... 0.600 

44 Elemi Resin 17.000 

45 Eucalyptus Leaves... 8.000 

46 Fennel Seed— 

Galicia 6.000 

Saxony 5.0-5.6 

47 Fennel Seed,Ea8t Ind. 2.200 

48 Galbanum 6.500 

49 Galangal 0.750 

50 Ginger Root — 

Africa 2.600 

Bengal 2.000 

Cochinchina 1.900 



Notejs, 1. — lYom Carum Ajomxn Benth. et Hook. 
{Ammi copticum Ij,—Ptychotis copttca et Pt, Ajowan 
DC.) — 9. From Oeum urbanum L. — 11. From Dipierocar- 
pu8 turbinatua, Gaert. fil., and other species oi Dtpt.T- 
13. From Ocimum Basilicum L.— 16. Jvsailcigo Petasites 
L.— 24. From the unripe fitiits of the Chinese Cinnamon 
tree.— 25. Juniperua Virginiana L.— 26, 27. Apium 
graveolens L. — ^28. Matricaria Chamomilla L.— 29. Anthe- 
mis ndbilia L.— 86. Mentha crispa L.— 38. Lauras Culi- 
laban L. — 39. Cuminum Cymvnum L. — 40. Anethum 
graveolens L. — 41. Anethum Sowa Roxh. ; hut this is 
identical with the preceding. — 42. Sambucus nigra L. — 
44. Icica AbiU) Blanco (doiibtful). — 45. Eucalyptus glo- 
bulus Lahill. — 46. FoRniculum Panmorium DC, merely a 
variety of F. vulgare Gaert. — 49. From Alpinia Oalanqa 
Willd. This is the so-called Greater Galangal (Radix 
Galangsd majoris) ohtained from Java. It must not he 
confounded with the '* Lesser Galangal,'' the root of 
Alpinia ojflcinarum Hance, which comes from China. 
This contains, according to the Pharmacographia, 0.7 per 
cent of essential oil. — 51. Heracleum Sphondylium L., 
cow parsley. — 64. The herh formerly called Herba Ivce or 
Herba Qenippii veri, and usually referred to Iva moschata 
SchfPh., now hetter referred to several species of Ajuga, 
chiefly A. Iva; also A, C7iawuBpt7y«8chreD., ground pine, 
or yellow hugle. — 56, 67. Lauras nobilis L.— 58. Oreo- 

* Bericht von Schimmel A Ck). (Inhaber Qebr. FritBBche; in Leipsig. I>ibrik 
99ther, Oele, Bnenaen und chemiacher Prftpanto, October, ISKT. Leipdg. 



daphne Calif arnica Nutt., hay*laurel or spice tree.— 

60. Elaphrium graveolens Kunth? It is now generally, 
and more correctly referred to species of Sursera. — 

61. Ligusticum Levisticum L.— 64. Origanum Majorana 
L.— 65. Referred to ^'Massoia aromatica" by Schimmel 
& Co. The precise source is undetermined. Some species 
of Cinnamomum have been regarded as the mother 
plant.— 66. Imperatoria Ostruthium L. — 69. Michelia nila^ 
girica, according to Schimmel & Co. Probably Michelia 
Champacah,— 71, 72. Artemisia Abrotanumli.— 73, Abel- 
moschus moschatus Moench. {Hibiscus Abehnoschus L.)— 
75. Sinapis (Brassica) juncea L.— 77. Nigella sativa L.— 
79. FaZeftana cdtica L.--80. Various species of Boswellia, — 

81. The source is unknown. Has been referred to Op(^nax 
Chironium Koch. (See special note at end of this article. ) 

82. Origanum criticumli, — 83. The "oil of orris" is under- 
stood to be chiefly myristic acid containing a very small 
quantity of the essential oil. It is impracticable to sepa- 
rate the latter from the former. — 86. Pastinaca sativa L. — 
87. Pogostemon Patchouli Fell.'— ^2. Pimpindla Saxifraga 
L., common bumet saxifrage.— 93. Populus nigra L.— 
93. In Schimmel & Co.'s list quoted as ' * Alatricaria-Kraut " 
from Matricaria Parthenium, Now generally referred to 
Pyrethrum Parthenium Smith. — 95. Eosa centifolia L. — 
96. Ledum paluMre L.— 97. Convolvulus Scopartus L., also 
called ** rhodium wood" (see this Journal, 1887, p. 36). 
The oil of rosewood mentioned in the table, of course, 
means the true essential oil distilled from this wood, and 

Natural product. 



Averaice yield, 
percent. 

Japan I.8OO 

51 Heracleum Seed l.OOO 

52 Hops 0.700 

58 Hyssop O.40O 

54IvaHerb 0.400 

55 Juniper Berries— 

Germaoy 0.5-0.7 

Hungary 1.0-1.1 

Italy 1.1-1.2 

56 Laurel Berries 1.000 

57 Laurel Leaves 2.400 

58 Laurel, California. ... 7.600 

59 Lavender Flowers- 

Germany 2.900 

60 Linaloe Wood 5.000 

61 Lovaffe Root 0.600 

62 LupuTin 2.250 

68 Mace 11.0-16.0 

64 Marjoram- 

Fresh 0.350 

Dry 0,900 

65 MassoyBark 

66 Masterwort : 0.800 

67 Matico Leaves 2,400 

68 Melissa Herb 0.100 

69 Michelia Bark 0.800 

70 Milfoa 0.080 

71 Mugwort Herb 0.040 

72 MuKwort Root 0.100 

78 Musk Seeds 0.200 

74 Mustard- 

East Indies 0.590 

Qermany 0.750 

Holland 0.850 

Italy (Puglia).... 0.750 

75 Mustard, Russian. . . . 0.500 

76 Myrrh 2.5-6.5 

77 NigeUaSeed 0.800 

78 Nutmeg 8.0-10.0 

79 Nard, Celtic, Root. . . 1.000 

80 Olibanum 6.800 

81 Opopanax 6.500 

82 Origanum (Creta). . . . 8.500 

88 Orns Root 0.200 

84 Parsley Herb 0.800 

does not mean the so-called oil of rhodium, which is 
generally an artificial mixture of several oils. — 100. Source 
unknown. The plant, however, has been ascertained to 
belong to 'the family RutacesB.— 103. Asarum Canadense 
L.— 106. Illidum religtosum L. Baillon and others now 
regard this identical with the. common star-anise. — 
110. Thymus Serpyllum L. — 111. Curcuma longa L. — 
114. Patrinia scabioscefolia Link.— 115. Andropogon muri- 
catus Betz. — 116. Phellandrium aquaticum lj.—CEnanihe 
Phellandrium Lamb. — 119. Curcuma. Zedoaria Rose. 

Note on Opopanax, (By Ed. A.m. DRuaa.) 

Dr. Job. L. Schlimm^r, in his valuable work entitled 
** Terminologie nUdicO'pharmaceutique et anthropologique 
franqaisepersane,"' foL, Teheran, 1874 (lithograpned), 
page 410, nas the following note on opopanax : 

Opoponax ; angL opoponax ; allem. panax gummi ; pers, 
djaw-chive. [After giving the statement of Persian 
authorities as to its medicinal properties, he continues as 
follows. We translate into English :] 

** Dr. Polak [that is, Dr. I. E. Polak, of Vienna, professor 
at the Persian College] states [O. c. I., 119, and 11.^ 289) 
that opoponax is the product oi Diplotoenia cachrydifolia, 
which occurs in the high mountains extending north- 
wards of Teheran, particularly near Azadbar. The plants 
when in buds, or they oung shoots, are used by the Persian, 
as a culinary vegetable, both fresh and pickled in vinegar. 
I have not yet been able to ascertain whether the 



Natural pPod«rt. - ^^JS?SS!^'** 

85 ParsleySeed 8.000 

86 Parsnip Seed 2.400 

87 Patchouli Herb 1.6-4.0 

88 Peach Kernels 0.8-1.0 

89 Pepper, Black 2.200 

90 Peppermint — 

Fresh 0.800 

Dry 1.0-1.25 

91 PimenU 8.600 

92 Pimpinella Root 0.025 

98 Poplar Buds 0.500 

94 Pyrethrum Herb 0.080 

95 Rose, fresh 0.050' 

96 Rosemary, wild 0.850 

97 Rosewood 0.040 

98 Sage- 
Germany .1.400 

Italy 1.700 

99 Sandal- 
East Indies 4.500 

Macassar 2.600 

100 Sandal, West Indies. . 2.700 

101 Sassafras 2.600 

102 Savin 8.760 

103 Snake Root, Canada, 
2.8-8.25 

104 Snake Root, Virginia. 2.000 

105 Staranise, China 5.000 

106 Staranise, Japan 1.000 

107 Storax 1.000 

108 Sumbul Root 0.800 

109 Tansy 0.150 

110 Thyme, wild 0.200 

111 Turmeric Root 6.200 

112 Uva Ursi Leaves 0.010 

113 Valerian- 
German 0.950 

Holland 1.000 

1 14 Valerian, Japan 

116 Vetiver Root 0.2-0.35 

116 Water Drop Wort.... 1.800 

117 Wormseed, Levant.. 2.000 

118 Wormwood Herb.... 0.8-0.4 

119 Zedoary Root 1.800 
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Opopofiax persicumy Boise., which Mr. Kotchy CAh- 
hand, der wogr. Oeaellschaft *) has found near Oston- 
bagh and Dermeri, in the same mountains^ which 
furnishes opoponaz ... is identical with the Dtplotcenia 
mentioned oy Dr. PolfiJc." 

Note on Mitoham Oils of Peppermint and Lavender.'*' 

The stem and leaves, or the leaves alone, of the lavender 
are placed in a huge iron container or still, and covered 
with water. A fire is then lighted under the container, 
and when the water in the latter commences to boil, the 
steam is forced through the only exit, viz., a worm- 
shaped pipe, which has oeen fixed to the still before the 



heat is applied. This pipe runs into a cooling-vat, where 
it is surrounded by cold water, and then the vapor 
passing from the still, which carries the essential oil with 



it, is condensed, the oil at the same time being liquefied. 
Oil and water together are then drawn from the worm by 
a tap and left to separate, the oil being subsequently 
drawn off. The steamed-out part of the plants is put 
aside, dried in the air, and burnt; but, especially just 
after the distillery season, the accumulation of this waste 
product causes much in convenience. The peppermint oil 
IS usually sold as it comes from the still, this being the 
cheapest variety; but, in another part of the works, 
there is a rectifying apparatus in which the more expen- 
sive grades of oils are treated, in order to remove the 
resinous matter and improve the color. The oil which 
first runs out of this apparatus is placed aside and sold 
as ** triple rectified ; " the bulk following forms the second 
quality, and the remainder is simply ** rectified*' oil. 
After each distillation, or if a different material has to 
be distilled, the container is cleaned, and the odor which 
still adheres to it is destroyed by boiling water contain- 
ing alkali in solution. A large proportion of the mint is 
raised on land belonging to the works, but part of the ma- 
terial is bought from farmers in the neighborhood, and 
it is said that the acreage devoted to the crop by growers 
in Mitcham and the surrounding villages is increasing 
every year. This year nearly 3,000 lbs. essential oil of 
peppermint were distilled at the Mitcham works, about 
360 lbs. being obtained from the white mint—the most- 
prized variety, which, of course, is always distilled sep- 
arately. This oil of white mint sells at 45^. to 508. per lb., 
but .the cultivation of the white mint is not likely to ex- 
tend in the same proportion as that of the black— the 
former only containing about one-half of the percentage 
of essential oil of the latter. Besides, white peppermint is a 
crop which is particularly sensitive to climatic infiuences, 
ana suffers more severely from drought or frost than 
does the black mint. Of course, the quantity of 3,000 lbs., 
large as it is, only represents a fraction of the whole of 
the oil actually aistilled at Mitcham. There are several 
works in that district, and many farmers are in the habit 
of getting their crops distilled at some of these, paying a 
royalty for the use of the stills. Lavender is also an im- 
portant crop in Mitcham. At the distillery which we 
have described, only the leaves of the plant are placed in 
the still, the stems being thrown away, as they are 
thought to render less fragrant the aroma of the oil of the 
leaf. The lavender crop this season has been about the 
best for ten years, and nearly 500 lbs. of oil were obtained 
at the distillery. The proprietors are endeavoring to ex- 
tend the growing of this crop, and to induce farmers to 
try the cultivation of new products. Chamomiles were a 
total failure this year, and only 30 or 40 lbs. of oil were ob- 
tained from Mitcham flowers. This had all been sold as 
soon as it was distilled. We were shown a fine sample of 
beautiful deep-green color and penetrating odor. Their 
oil averages from 30«. to 40«. per lb. in price ; but this 
yefw the firm were able to make 80«. per lb. for the small 
quantity which they distilled. 

Methylal. 
Methtlal is a soporific of very recent date. It is admin- 
istered in doses of 20 to 25 grains in water, with a little 
syrup, thus: Methylal, 1 drachm; syr. orange flower, i 
ounce ; water, 1 ounce. One tablespoonful for a dose. It 
has also been applied externally as a local anaesthetic dis- 
solved in oil, or as an ointment with lard as a base. Both 
forms are made to contain 15 per cent of methylal. It is 
a colorless ethereal fluid, which smells like a mixture of 
chloroform and acetic ether, and tastes pungent and aro- 
matic ; it is readily soluble in water as well as in alcohol. 
The sp. gr. at 59" F. is 0.855; it boils at 107.6'', —Monthly 
Mag. 

Hypnon. 

By means of 3 to 8 grain doses of this very powerful 
soporific, a profounder sleep is produced than that 
caused by chloral hydrate. It possesses an agreeable [?] 
aromsk, somewhat resembling a mixture of oil of bitter 
almonds and neroli, but its action on the mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth is almost caustic. It is dispensed, 
therefore, in capsules of gelatin, each of which contains 
1 grain of the remedy, combined with 10 of almond oil, to 
prevent any risk of unpleasant effects. It is a colorless 
fiuid, sparingly soluble in water, more readily so in alco- 
hol, of the sp. gr. 1.032 at 59** F., the boiling point being 
410" F.— Monthly Mag, 



DBYING-FBAME FOB FUNNELS. 

AN easily adjustable frame for drying filters contained 
in funnels is shown in the accompanying cut. It is 
described by Victor Meurer in the Zeitschr. f. Anal. Chemie 
(1887, 614). It consists of two glass rods bent in the 
shape of a triangle, and two glass rods bent at each end 
under an angle of 90 degrees, which ends are slipped over 
the upward-pointing ends of the triangle. A small glass 
rod, with in-turned ends, serves to prevent the parallel 
tubes from spreading. The funnels are simply placed in 
the rack, and the whole arrangement made of such a size 
that it will go over a sand-bath. 




Meurera' drying-frame for funnels. 



IMPBOVED BUNSEN BUBNEB. 

MR. E. P. Vknable has constructed a modified Bunsen 
burner .(see figure), in which the exit of the coal- 
gas, at the place where it mingles with the air, jnaj be 
regulated by means of a screw at the bottom of the 
biu*ner. The gas occupies the space surrounding the 
inner cone, which is adjustable by the screw. If the 
volume of gas were regulated by a stop-cock somewhere 
in the inlet-tube a," the pressure between the stop-cock 
and the exit of the gas would constantly vary according 
as the stop-cock is turned on full or in part. With the 
above-described new construction, the pressure of gas 
remains constantly uniform up to the point of exit. 

The same construction may be applied in burners in- 
tended for gasolin.— Jowrn. Anal. Chem. 





AN IMPBOVED APPARATUS FOB ESTIMATING 
CABBONIC ACID. 

ROBERT MuENCKE has made some improvements in the 
usual forms of Gkissler's apparatus for estimating 
carbonic acid. 

A is the receptacle for the carbonate. The acid is 
poured into the cup-shaped neck B, and by suitably turn- 
ing the stopper— which bears the wash-apparatus and de- 
livery, acid is admitted into A, through the interior 
tube d. The developed carbonic acid gas passes out in 
the direction of the arrows, bein^ compelled to pass 
through the liquid surrounding the inner tube c, for the 
purpose of being washed. When the reaction is com- 
pleted, air is aspirated through e, the stopper in the lower 
receptacle being removed.— C/i^m. Zeit. and Chem. Cen- 
tralbl. 



Saccharin when fused with sodium hydrate is decom- 
posed, and salicylate of soda is contained in the mass 
formed. This on neutralization with hydrochloric acid 
yields with ferric salts the intense violet coloration which 
IS so characteristic of salicylic acid. From this it is ob- 
vious how saccharin may be detected. 
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Deteotion of Vegetable Oils in Cod-Liver Oil. 



Prof. E. Salkowsei has published a lengthy paper on 
methods of testing cod-liver oil and vegetable oils in the 
Zett8ch. /. Anal Chem. (1887, 557-582), from which we 
take the more important portions. 

The author paid special attention to methods by which 
the presence of vegetable oils could be detected. Probably, 
the conditions of the cod-liver oil trade in some sections 
of Europe are entirely different from what they are near 
the sea-coast, or in this country, for it is pretty well 
known that vegetable oils are of little use for adulterating 
cod-liver oil, as long as cheap fish-oils, such as dorsch oil, 
menhaden oil, etc., can be obtained in large quantities, of 
fair quality, and at low prices. However this may be. 
Prof. Salkowski's investigations have led to some very 
interesting results. 

Instead of detailing at length the experiments regarding 
the melting and freezing point of the oil, or the quantity 
of volatile acid which may be distilled off from the fatty 
acids of a given quantity of the oil, we will at once state 
that no useful or practical test could be based on these 
data. 

The author, thereupon, tiuTied his attention to the well- 
known reaction, which has long been in use as a test of 
identity for cod-liver oil, namely that produced by mixing 
the oil with sulphuric axjid. This test is best performed 
in two ways, namely, first, by allowing sulphuric acid to 
flow into cod-liver oil contained in a watch-glass, and 
second, by dissolving a few drops of cod-liver oil in chloro- 
form, then adding the sulphuric acid and shaking.* The 
Pharm. Germ. II. directs a solution of the oil in disul- 
phide of carbon; but Salkowski agrees with Hager, that 
a chloroform solution is much preferable, as the tints are 
m^re parsistent. The mixture of sulphuric acid and 
chloroform solution of cod-liver oil, when shaken, as- 
sumes successively the following colors: 

1. Violet-blue, 3. Brownish-red, 

2. Purple, 4. Deep brown. 
This remarkable and well-known reaction, which occurs 
also when the oil contains considerable proportions of 
foreign oils, is referred hj all authorities to the presence 
of biliary constituents, without the latter having as yet 
been determined by any one. But the assumption of the 
presence of these biliary matters in cod -liver oil is alto- 
gether unsupported. Buchheim has proven that the oil 
contains no biliary acids; and the above test does not 
serve for the detection of bile piaments. On the other 
hand, the test has a remote resemblance to that for cho- 
lesterin, if the latter is dissolved in chloroform, as Sal- 
kowski advises. But it will not be proper to call choles- 
terin a constituent of the bile (though it occurs therein 
in small quantities), because it is so widelv distributed 
through nature, and particularly the animal kingdom. 

In order to determine which constituents of cod-liver 
oil produce this reaction, a number of samples (50 Gm. 
each) of cod-liver oil of different origin were saponified 
with alcoholic solution of potassa, the alcohol nearly all 
evaporated, the resulting soap solution dissolved in much 
water (2 liters), and the strongly alkaline solution shaken 
with ether. The separation or the ethereal layer requires 
a long time and can often be completed only by the addi- 
tion of a little alcohol. 

On distillation, the ethereal solution yielded a yellowish 
residue, which at once congealed to a solid mass, and con- 
sisted mainly of cholesterin. 

By recrystallization from hot alcohol, and spreading the 
crystalline magma upon porous tiles, it was obtained as 
a brilliant white mass melting at 146 "^ C. Microscopical 
appearance and reactions proved it conclusively to be 
pure cholesterin. Its chloroformic solution was perfectly 
colorless, and gave the typical reaction with sulphuric 
acid, without showing the blue tint which at first appears 
in cod-liver oil. 

The amount of cholesterin in cod-liver oil is rather con- 
siderable, certainly much larger than in other animal oils. 
On an average, it amounted to 0.3 per cent. Regarding 
the reaction of sulphuric acid with the chloroform solu- 
tion of cholesterin, the following new observations are 
given by Salkowski. If the purplish-violet chloroform 
solution which floats on top of the sulphuric acid is diluted 
by the further addition of chloroform, it is rendered 
almost colorless, or intensely blue ; but on shaking it with 
the acid, it returns to its former tint. This is no doubt 
caused by a trace of water in the chloroform. For, if the 
purplish chloroform solution is poured into an absolutely 
dry test-tube, it retains its color; further addition of 
chloroform renders it light blue, and addition of sul- 
phuric acid and shaking again turns it purplish-violet. 
If chloroform, which had previously been shaken with 
sulphuric acid, is used for dilution, no change of color 
occurs. 

We now come back again to the residue obtained after 
distilling off the ether. If this is not recrystallized from 
alcohol, but at once treated with chloroform, it dis- 



• The U. R. Ph. (1880) elves this test in the following lan^age : "On the 
addition of sulphuric acid, the Oil acquires a violet color, mon changing to 
brownish-red. and if 1 drop of the Oil be dissolved in 90 drops of disulphide of 
carbon, and the solution shaken with 1 drop of sulphuric acid, it will acquire a 
violet-blue tint, rapidly chanjring to rose-red and brownish-yellow." 



solves to a limpid golden-yelloii3 hquid. This liquid 
assumes a magnificent blue color with sulphuric acid, out 
the blue tint soon disappears and makes room for the 
other normal cholesterm tints. Since pure cholesterin 
does not yield this blue reaction, but only when it con- 
tains the yellow coloring matter, the blue tint must be 
caused by the action of sulphuric acid upon the latter. 
Now this vellow coloring matter is not a bile pigment, 
because when its chloroformic solution is shaken with 
solution of carbonate of sodium, it is not taken up by the 
latter. It belongs to the series of bodies known as lipo- 
chroms (** fat-coloring matters"), studied by W. Kiihne. 

The fatty acids of cod-liver oil themselves, are, how- 
ever, likewise involved in the color reaction with sulphu- 
ric acid, as is pointed out by the author. 

Hence, the color reaction between sulphuric acid and 
cod-liver oil is attributable to three causes, viz., choles- 
teiHn, lipochrom, and the fatty acids. 

The question now arose, how vegetable oils would 
behave under the same method of treatment. The author 
found that a coloring matter, yielding a blue tint in chlo- 
roformic solution with sulphuric acid, exists only in palm 
oil, and here in considerable quantity. Traces are also 
foimd in cotton-seed oil, but none whatever in aU other 
oils that were examined. 

Cholesterin, on the other handj was met with in all ex- 
amined oils, except palm oil. This oil is obtained from the 
flesh of the fruit It maj therefore be properly inferred 
that cholesterin is a constituent of all seed oils. 

The fatty acids obtained from vegetable oils were found 
not to respond to the reaction with sidphuric acid. A 
trace of such reaction only occurred with linseed and 
palm oil. 

Now it appeared at first quite doubtful whether the dis- 
covery of the true cause of the color reaction could be put 
to practical use for testing the identity or purity of an 
oil. On further examination, however, the prospect of 
utilizing it became much more favorable. 

The presence of cholesterin in vegetable oils had been 
known for some time. In 1878, Hesse discovered, in Cala- 
bar beans, a substance much resembling cholesterin, and 
gave it the name phytosterin. Concerning this body, 
other authorities have varied considerably in their views. 
While Maly did not regard its existence as sufficiently 
proven, Beilstein (Handmichde Org, Chem. 1st ed., p. 1,377) 
refers all statements of the occurrence of cholesterin in 
the vegetable kingdom to phytosterin, an assumption 
which Salkowski declares to be exceedingly probable. 
Maly had pointed out that Hesse's phytosterin may possibly 
be identical with the iso-cholesterin of wool-fat, and re- 
gretted that Hesse had not examined the behavior of the 
former with sulphuric acid, so as to ascertain whether it 
gave the same color reactions a^ cholesterin, or no color at 
all, like iso-cholesterin. Subsequently, however. Hesse 
supplied this information, stating that it did give the same 
color reaction as cholesterin. 

Since there is no longer any reason to doubt the exist- 
ence of phytosterin, it occurred to Salkowski that the 
'^cholesterin'''' of vegetable oils is identical with this phy- 
tosterin. And this turned out to be so in reality. 

The two substances, cholesterin and phytosterin (the 
latter including now the so-called * 'cholesterin" of vejge- 
able oils) may be sharply distinguished by the following 
criteria. In the case of 

Cholesterin Phytosterin 

The hot saturated or 
nearly saturated alco- 
holic solution con- 
geals, on cooling, to 
a magma of crystalline bunches or groups of solid, 
lamell 86. and sometimes rather broad 

needles. 

Under the lens, the 

crystals appear as 

extremely thin, rhombic Jong, rather solid needles ar- 

plates, frequently with an ranged in form of stars or 

inturned angle. bunches. 

When slowly crystallized 

the crystals appear 

(never like in phytosterin) as handsomely developed, 

rather elongated, six-sided 
plates. 
When rapidly crystallized 
(never like in phy tostenn) most of the needles show a 

characteristic double-point- 
ed free end. 
Melting point 
146* C. 132-134' C. (according to 

Hesse, 132''-138' C). 
In order to test the practical applicability of the different 
behavior of these two substances, the author prepared 
three mixtures of pure cod-liver oil with 20 per cent of rape 
oil, linseed oil, and cotton-seed oil, respectively, and tested 
them in the following manner : 

10 Gm. of cod-liver oil were introduced into a flask, next 
10 Qrra. of potassa, dissolved in 10 Gm. of water, were added, 
and lastly 10 C.c. of alcohol. On shaking and gently 
heating, the mixture becomes quite hot, and the saponifi- 
cation is completed in a few minutes. The solution is then 
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diluted with water to 600-700 C.c, and this thoroughly 
shaken (in a large separator) with ahout 500 C.c. of ether. 
After the ether has separated— which requires several 
hours, but which may be somewhat hastened by the ad- 
dition of a small quantity of alcohol— the ethereal solution 
is removed, filtered through paper, if necessary, and the 
ether nearly all distilled off. Since Ihe residue always con- 
tains a trifle of unsaponified fat it should be warmed once 
more with alcoholic solution of potassa. The resulting 
turbid solution is then again shaken with a little ether, 
the ethereal solution removed and washed several times 
with water in order to remove any traces of soap that 
might have been taken up by it. It is then evaporated in 
a deep glass capsule, the residue dissolved (in the same 
capsule) in hot alcohol, and this solution then evaporated 
to 1 or 2 C. c. , the capsule being covered with a large watch- 
glass. The soft crystalline magma which separates on 
cooling and standing is spread upon a porous tile, and 
after it has been dried, its melting point determined. In 
pv/re cod-liver oil this was found to be 146° C, while in the 
three samples purposely adulterated it was regularly be- 
tween 139" and 140° C. These differences are not large, 
but, nevertheless, are large enough to form a definite de- 
cision. 

The author also examined cod-liver oil with reference to 
fhQ e^moyixxX oi free fatty acids it contains. The leading 
authorities in therapeutics maintain that the presence of 
free fatty acids in cod-liver oil is one of the most valua- 
ble features, inasmuch as these acids, after having passed 
the stomach, form soaps with the alkali of the bile and the 
pancreatic juice, and in this form (as soap emulsion) are 
most readily assimilated. Salko wski has^ nowever, foimd 
that all light-colored cod-liver oil contains only minute 
quantities of free fatty 
acids (0.24 to 0.69 jper cent 
calculated as oleic acid), 
conBe(]uently the above- 
mentioned theory is not 
applicable to these oils. 
Darker colored oils, how- 
ever, do contain a notable 
quantity of free fatty 
acids; one sample exam- 
ined by the author con- 
taining 6.5 per cent. This 
being the case, it would 
seem as if the dark cod- 
liver oils deserved the 
preference medicinally. 
On the other hand, their 
advantages mi^ht be neu- 
tralized Dy their bad odor 
and taste. 

[It will be of interest 
to study the properties of 
the cholesterin obtained 
from other fish-oils, not 

derived from livers, for these are perhaps more com- 
monly used as adulterants of cod-liver oil than any other.] 

A PTLLIWO FLASK FOR BTJBBTTES. 

ARTHUR Stbin recommends a flask with two tubes for 
fllling volumetric solutions into burettes. If small 
fimnels are used, the liquid is sometimes apt to lose 
somewhat in strength, particularly if it contains volatile 
chemicals, such as ammonia or hydrochloric acid. Be- 
sides, the new device renders the use of a funnel alto- 
gether imnecessary. The arrangement and use of the 
apparatus are easily intelligible from the cut. The tubes c 
and d have a calibre of 5 millimeters ; c is about \ inch 
shorter than the other tube. Hence, when the flask is in- 
clined so as to discharge liauid, the latter will cease to 
flow as soon as the orifice or the shorter tube is below the 
surface of the liquid.— C/iem. ZetY. and Chem, Centralbh 

AFPABATUS FOB SHAKING AND SEPABATING 
LXQUIDS. 

A VERT handy apparatus, serving as a double separatory 
funnel, when immiscible liquids have to be first 
shaken with each other and afterwards separated, has 
been devised by Eobert Schiitze. It consist of two glass 

f lobes A and jB connected together by a two-way cock, 
'he latter, when in the position shown in the cut, estab- 
lishes communication between the globe A and the exte- 
rior, so that a liquid may be drawn offinto a suitable recept- 
acle. In the same manner, the globe B may be connected 
with the exterior. If the stop-cock is turned through an 
angle of 90'', it establishes communication between the 
globes and shuts off that with the exterior. At a and b 
are two tubulures, for charging the globes with liquid. — 
Chem, Zeit 

[There is one point connected with this apparatus which 
seems to bear improvement. That is, the handles of the 
stop-cock and of the two glass stoppers should all be on 
one side, so that when the apparatus is held so that the 
central stop-cock is to discharge anv of the within con- 
tained liquid, the stoppers may not oe liable to fall out, 
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as would seem to be the case with the apparatus shown 
in the cut. 

For support, two common straw-nngs will answer.— 
Ed. Ambr. Druqg.] 



The Manuflu)ture of Cocaine. 

H. T. Ppkiffer gives the following account of his pro- 
cess of manufacturing crude cocaine in Peru and 
Bolivia. 

The disintegrated coca leaves, are digested at 70** C. in 
closed vessels for two hours, with a very weaktolution of 
sodium hydrate and petroleum (boiling between SOO"* and 
260° C). The mass is filtered, pressed while still tepid, 
and the filtrate allowed to stand until the oil has com- 
pletely separated from the aqueous solution. The oil is 
drawn off and carefully neutralized with very weak hy- 
drochloric acid. A wliite, bulky precipitate of cocaine 
hydrochloride is obtained, together with an aqueous solu- 
tion of the same compound, while the petroleum is free 
from the alkaloid and may be used for the extraction of a 
fresh batch of leaves. The precipitate is dried, and by con- 
centrating the aqueous solution a further quantity of the 
hydrochloride is obtained. Both can be shipped without 
risk of decomposition. The product is not quite pure, 
but contains some hygrine, traces of gum, and other mat- 
ters. Its percentage of alkaloid is 75 per cent, while chem- 
ically pure cocaine hydrochloride (CiTHa1NO4.2N.Ch ) con- 
tains 80.6 per cent of the alkaloid. The sodium hydrate 
solution cannot be replaced by milk of lime, nor can 
any other acid be used for neutralization. Alcohol or 
ether are not suitable for extraction. A repetition of the 

process with once extract- 
ed coca leaves gave no 
further quantity of coca- 
ine, proving that all the 
cocaine goes into solution 
by one treatment. The 
same process serves on the 
small scale for the valua- 
tion of coca leaves. 100 
Gm. of coca leaves are 
digested in a fiask with 
400 C.c. of water and 250 
C.c. of petroleum ; the 
flask is loosely covered and 
warmed on the water- 
bath, shaking it from time 
to time. The mass is then 
filtered, the residue press- 
ed, and the filtrate allowed 
to separate in two layers. 
The oil layer is run into 
a bottle and titrated back 
with tJtt HCl (1 Gm. 
of HCl in 100 C.c), until 
exactly neutral. The number of C.c. of hydrochloric acid 
required for titrating back, multiplied by 0.42, gives the 
percentage of cocaine in the samples. The following are 
some of the results with different samples of coca leaves 
of various age: 

Per cent of 
cocaine. 

Coca leaves from Mapiri, 1 month old, 0.55f '| 
«* Yuiigas *• " 0.b% 
" ** *• Mapiri and Yungas, 

6 months old, 0.4^ 
'' *• Cuzco (Peru). 6 

months old, 0.8^ 
** ** " Mapiri and Yungas, 

1 year old, 0.2jf 
'• Cuzco, ** *• " 0.2jtf 
** ** ** Mapiri and Yungas, 

2 years old, 0.15^ 

Coca leaves from Yungas and Cuzco, 3 years old, con- 
tained no trace of the alkaloid, whereas fresh green 
leaves from Yungas contained 0.7 per cent of the weight of 
the dry leaves. The same process is also applicable for the 
manufacture of quinine from poor quinine bark, with the 
single alteration that weak sulphuric acid must be used 
for the neutralization of the alkaloid petroleum extract. 
—Chem, Zeit, 
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of the 
weight 

of the 

dry 

leaves. 



Cellulose for Finings. 

Cellulose, in the form of paper and wood pulp, is now 
being extensively employed on the continent for the 
clarifying or ** fining " of beer, wines, syrups, and phar- 
maceutical extracts; a little salicylic acid added to the 
pulp enables it to be kept in the fiocculent or damp state 
without fear of decomposition. This salicylic cellulose 
seems to answer very well, and its popularity, accord- 
ingly, is rapidly increasing on either side of the Rhine. 



Synthesis of a Sugar.— Prof. Fischer and Mr. Tafel, 
of WiirzburK, announce that they have succeeded in pro- 
ducing artificially a substance possessing the properties 
and the composition of a true sugar, differing, so far as at 
present known, from glucose only by the fact that it is 
optically inactive. 
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The Testin^^ of Commercial Sulphate of Quinine.* 

Db8. Q. Kkrner and A. Waller, the weU-known author- 
ities on the held of quinine manufacture, have for some 
time past heen engaged in special studies of the recently 
propoised methxis or testing commercial sulphate of qui- 
nine, with a view to ascertain whether Kemer's test' 
could not be so modified as to be applicable to the condi- 
tions at present prevailing in the quinine market, or. 
whether some other test shoidd be substituted for it. 
The first portion of their paper was published in the be- 
ginning of this year, and in this part it was demonstrated 
Dy the authors cnat the optical method was inapplicable 
for an official test of sulphate of quinine, in the continu- 
ation of the paper, which has just reached us, the authors 
devote their attention chiefly to the ammonia test and its 
eventual improvement. * 

When Dr. Kerner first proposed his test— in 1863— the 
condition of the quinine maricet was materially different 
from what it is at present. At that time, manufacturers 
of quinine workea up, almost exclusively, only South 
American barks, whicn contained, besides quinine, chiefly 
cinchonine and quinidine, while cinchonidine was either 
entirely absent or played only a very inferior r51e. The 
cuprea barks which flooded the market some time about 
and after the year 1870, did not contain this alkaloid 
- either. Consequently, the latter occurred but rarely in 
commercial sulphate of quinine as a natural constituent. 
Now. the ammonia test was originally designed for detect- 
ing tne presence of cinchona alkaloids, other than quinine, 
when mechanically mixed with the latter for the piirposes 
of fraud. And, indeed, it never failed to detect this, and 
it is even to-day capable of showing even the smallest 
quantities of other cinchona alkaloids when mechanically 
mixed with quinine. 

ifor a number of years past, however, the cultivated 
East Indian barks have more and more been drawn upon 
by manufacturers, and in some of these, cinchonidine 
exists in very large proportion, often exceeding that of 
quinine itself. When the latter alkaloid is isolated and 
crystallized (as sulphate), it is exceedingly difiicult to 
separate the cinchonidine completely from it. The re€ison 
is that during the crystallization a double salt of quinine 
and cinchonidine is formed, which has the property of 
being either not at all or but slightly split up by cold 
water. On testing such a sulphate of quinine with the 
ammonia test (Kerner's test), it had long been known that 
different results were obtained according as cold or hot 
water was used in treating the salt. With cold water, 
nearly every Gherman quinine stood the test perfectly. 
But when hot water was employed, even the best German 
quinines required almost always more than 7 cubic centi- 
meters of water of ammonia of spec. grav. 0.960. 

[Since reference will be subsequently made to the word- 
ing of Eerner's test as given in the U. S. Pharm., we print 
it here. It will be noticed that the sample to be tested is 
first deprived of water, in order to ascertain the amount 
of the latter present. And to avoid waste of quinine by 
taking a separate sample for Kemer's test, it is directed 
that the dry residue be taken for this purpose. The passage 
in the U. S. Ph. reads as follows: 

*' If 1 Qm. of the salt be placed in a porcelain capsule, 
and dried at a temperature of 100^ C. (212" F.) for three 
hours, or until a constant weight is attained, the remain- 
der, cooled in a desiccator, should weigh not less than 
0.838 Gm. (absence of more than 8 molecules, or 16.18 per 
cent of water). If the residue thus dried at 100" C. (212" 
F.) be agitated with 10 C.c. of distilled water, the mixture 
macerated at 15" C. (59' F.) for half an hour, then filtered 
through a small filter, 5 C.c. of the filtrate taken in a test- 
tube, and 7 C.c. of water of ammonia (spec. grav. 0.960) 
then added — on closing the tube with the finger and gently 
turning it until the ammonia is fully intermixed, a clear 
liquid should be produced. If the temperature of macer- 
ation has been 16" C. (60.8" F.), 7.5 C.c. of the water of 
ammonia may be added ; if 17" C. (62.6" F.), 8 C.c. may be 
added. In each instance, a clear liquid indicates the ab- 
sence of more than about 1 per cent of cinchonidine or 
quinidine, and of more than traces of cinchonine."] 

Since the detection of cinchonidine by means of the ofii- 
cinal test depends upon the greater solubility of its sul- 
phate compared with quinine sulphate, it follows that 
m a case where the two alkaloids have been crystallized 
together, and where cold water is used for preparing the 
test-liquid, the sample may be found apparently free 
from cinchonidine, while if hot water had been used, the 
latter alkaloid might have been easily detected. 

The authors quote a series of parallel experiments, made 
with cold water and with water at 60" C. upon the same 
samples of commercial sulphate of quinine, which show 
conclusively that the use of cold water for preparing the 
test-liquid fails to reveal a large proportion of the cincho- 
nidine. The f oUo wing table shows tne results : 



* Abstract of a paper by Dr. O. Kerner and Dr. A. Waller, entitled '' Pr&fung 
des kAnflichen scnwefelaauren Chlnlns/' in the Archiv der PKamuicie, 2», 
pp. 71*2-788. Received as pamphlet from the authors. 
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Ammonia Required. 



dumber of 


l^stwith 


Test with water 


Sample. 


cold water. 


at60«C. 


1 


6.45 C.c. 


10.00 C.c. 


2 


5.50 




10.00 " 


8 


.7.55 




lU 75 •' 


4 


6.20 




9.50 " 


6 


5.80 




6.40 " 


6 


6.45 




8.35 " 


7 


6.40 




11.75 " 


8 


6.65 




12.70 " 


9 


6.35 




10.80 " 


10 


6.30 




11.50 " 


11 


7.00 




15.00 *» 


12 


7.05 




13.50 " 


13 


5.35 




10.25 " 


14 


6.80 




13.00 " 


15 


6.90 




11.20 *' 



It will be seen from this that, of all the samples which ap- 
peared to stand the test when cold water was used, only 
a single one stood it with hot water. The fact that the 
two series of figures are not proportionate to each other is 
simply due to the varying amount of splitting up of the 
double salt of the alkaloias, which does not cuways take 
place uniformly. The authors, therefore, declare that the 
testis unsuited for a quantitative determination of '* la- 
tent " cinchonidine, though it may serve as such for the 
alkaloid when mechanically mixed with the quinine salt. 

The occurrence and influence of *' latent " cinchonidine 
may be shown still more prominently by a synthetic 
method— namely, by applying the test >Sir8^ to mechanical 
mixtures of the two sulphates, and afterwards to another 
portion of the same mixture, previously raised to boiling 
and again cooled. 

Requires 
ammonia. 

1. Normal Quinine Sulph 3.50 C.c. 

2. do., mixed with 6% Cinchonidine Sulph.. 13. 00 ** 

3. do., do., and boiled 6.15 •* 

4. do., mixed with 10^ Cinchonidine Sulph. . .insol. * 

5. do., do., and boiled 12.70 " 

Under favorable circumstances, even larger percentages 
of cinchonidine may become latent and escape the test. 

In order to make the ammonia test apphcable to the 
kind of quinine at present available in the market, it is in 
the first place necessary to direct the sample to be treat- 
ed with water at such a temperature as will be certain to 
split up any double salt of quinine and cinchonidine that 
may be present. Besides, the quantity of ammonia may 
be regulated according to the degree of purity which the 
officinal salt is required to have. It has oeen demon- 
trated that, when perfectly pure sulphate of quinine is ex- 
tracted with cold water, as directed by the test, it does 
not require 7 C.c. of ammonia to dissolve it. In fact, the 
authors have found, from a large number of careful ex- 
periments, that an absolutely chemically pure sulphate 
of quinine, treated with water at 15' C, furnishes a solu- 
tion, 5 C.c. of which require only 3.4 to 3.5 C.c. of water of 
ammonia of spec. grav. 0.960 for precipitating and re- 
dissolving the quinine. If, therefore, the mai*ket could 
be supplied with chemically pure sulphate of quinine, 
the preceding figures would represent the proportions to 
be used in the test. 

The authors point out that sulphate of quinine may be 
regarded as absolutely chemically pure if, when treated 
with ani^ proportion of cold wiater (insufficient for its com- 
plete solution), it always yields solutions requiring exact- 
ly identical amoimts of ammonia for the end-reaction,and 
if these results remain unaffected even by repeated re- 
crystallization of the salt and applying the test to the sev- 
eral mother-liquors. 

The proposition had already been made by other exper- 
imenters, to modify the test by using hot or boihng water. 
But the authors, aware that too high a temperature would 
be liable to introduce other drawbacks, made a series of 
careful experiments to determine the most suitable tem- 
perature. In the course of these experiments it was found 
that the size of the crystals in whicn the salt exists exerts 
a considerable influence upon the amount of cinchonidine 
entering into solution. 

This error may be avoided either by reducing the sam- 

§le to powder, previous to macerating it in water, or to 
rive out the water of crystallization by exposure to a • 
gentle heat (40-50** C. j. The latter temperature is preferred 
by the authors to one at 100° C. (212* F.), because in the 
former case there is obtained a stable salt containing 2 
molecules of water. On drying at 100' C, this is dissipat- 
ed, but is again gradually reabsorbed by exposure to damp 
air. 

The objection has been raised that if a temperature 
higher than 15^ C. is used for maceration, the resultin^g 
solution is- liable to be supersaturated. Although it is 
not likely that this can occur while a notable quantity of 
undissolved crystals are still present in the liquid, yet it 
has been found that there is some change produced in 
the salts, so far as to render them basic. That is, even a 

* Even a very large excess of ammonia was unable to produce a clear solu- 
tion. 
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short heating appears to separate a small proportion of 
the alkaloids in a free state. This may be shown by 
treating a sample of sulphate of quinine with ether, 
which will take up only faint traces of the salt, while the 
same agent will extract a notable quantity of free alka- 
loid, after it has been heated with water. However, the 
authors do not regard this as a valid objection, but state 
that any error resulting from this cause is avoided by 
allowing the mixture of water and sulphate of quinine to 
cool during a sufficiently long time. 

In order to study the effect of time in cooling, normal 
or chemically pure sulphate of quinine was used— the 
same which required 3.4 to 3.5 C.c. of ammonia. One 
p€trt of this was dissolved as far as possible in 30 parts of 
Doiling water, then cooled, and portions of it tested with 
ammonia at stated intervals. One series of experiments 
was made so that the solution was allowed to cool in the 
air, and the respective sample was placed in a water-bath 
at 15* C. only half an hour before being tested. In the 
other series, the hot solution was at once transferred 
to the water-bath at 15° C, and left there until a sam- 
ple was tested. The samples of the first series are quoted 
under the letter a, those of the second series under 6. 
The figures indicate the amount of ammonia required : 



d 



cubic centi- 



Dunitlonor 


Cooled in Air 


Oooledin 


OooUuf. 


andWftter. 


Water. 




a 


b 


iboor 


— 


5.85 Co. 


1 " 


6.ao Co. 


4.85 " 


2 " 


5,60 " 


4.80 " 


Si " 





3.05 " 


4 « 


4.90 " 


— 


4i •• 


— 


8.85 •• 


H " 


.. 


8,70 " 


6 " 


4.00 " 


.» 


7 *• 


4.80 " 


— 



It will be seen that a perfect return to the constant 
titer possessed by the original sample requires a consider- 
able time; but nevertheless it takes pliEU^ much more 
quickly if the hot solution is at once cooled .by being 
placed in cold water, 5i hours being required to reach the 
original titer pretty closely, while in the other case 7 
hours were insufilcicmt to approach it even as far as the 
other. 

The return to the original titer, however, is reached 
still more quickly by taking le»s footer, and using a 
lower temperature for maceration. The following table 
gives the results of experiments made with 2 Gm. of 
partly dried sulphate of quinine (with S moL of water) 
and 20 Gm. of water, four di£Eerent sets of experiments 
being made at different temperatures, the time of heating 
being half an hour. In the sets quoted under o and 6, 
the temperature was 100* C, in c it was 60* C, in d heai 
was not used at all, the salt being only macerated (and 
occasionally stirred up) with water at 18* C. during 5 
hours. The samples were cooled as follows : a first in the 
air, and the portion to be tested cooled in a water-bath at 
16* C. during half an hour preceding the test; 6, c, and d 
were cooled oy beinff at once placea into water at 15* C. 
The figures again denote the quantity of ammonia re- 
quired: 

DunUonof Disested Digested Dlseited Xaoer- 

OooUng. atloooc. atToo»C. at«)*C. atedoold. 

I hour — 6.50 5.40 — 

1 •* 8.80 — 4.40 8.60 
llhooiB — — 8.90 8.65 

2 *« — 5.20 8.40 — 
8 " — 4.40 8.45 — 
8i " — — 8.55 8.50 
4 •* — _ 8.50 — 
6* " 5.00 — 8.55 — 
7i " 4.80 — — — 

18 •' 8.45 8.50 — 8.50 

From this it appears that a temperature of 60* C, and 
a cooling in water at 15* C. during two hours, is perfectly 
sufficient to obtcdn the correct titer, while, if boiliuK wa- 
ter is used, a constant titer is reached only after thelapse 
of a long time. 

Upon the basis of the several experiments here outlined, 
the authors give the following modification of the test: 

Modified Kemer's Test. 

Allow the sample of sulphate of quinine to effloresce 
completely by exposure to a heat of 40-60* C. (104-122* 
F.) ; then put 2 Gm. of it together with 20 Gm. of distilled 
water into a test-tube, place this in a water-bath at a 
temperature of 60-65* C. (140-149* F.), and allow it to re- 
main therein for half an nour, repeatedly shaking up the 
contents. Then transfer the test-tube to a water-bath at 
16* C. (59* F.), and leave it in this for two hours, agitating 
the contents frequently and strongly. Care is to be taken 
that, before withdrawing the tube for thepurpose of filtra- 
tion, the temperature of the water-bath shall have been as 
near as possible to 15* C. (59* F.). [Then quickly filter 
through pure paper-filters of 7 centimeters, diameter.] 
Tranter 5 C.c. of the filtrate to a test-tube, and add just 
enough water of ammonia of spec. grav. 0.960 to cause 
the resolution of the separated quinine. The quantity of 



ammonia required should not exceed 
meters." 

The authors temporarily left the amount of ammonia 
blank, as they were not fully prepared to make a 
definite proposition. While they themselves advo- 
cate a certain degree of purity in the commercial sulphate 
quinine, and while they feel that neither they nor other 
honest manufacturers need be suspected of seeking a justi- 
fication for a low grade of (]^uinine, by arguments against 
too high a degree of purity, they decidedly difter in 
opinion from those who want to reject quinine containing 
more thanl x>ercent of cinchonidine, because they believe 
this to be against the interests of the consumers them- 
selves. The removal of the last percentages of cinchoni- 
dine is a very expensive process. And the consumer alone 
has to pay for this without having the least benefit there- 
from, or even without positively Improving the medicinal 
power of the product. A quinine of sucn a degree of 
purity would cost about 15 per cent more than the com- 
mercial kind. The authors state that the best brands of 
quinine, for some time past, contain between 2 and 6 per 
cent of ** latent" cinchonidine, which is not a worthless 
diluent, but is therapeutically nearly identical with the 
quinine itself. Regarding the ammonia titei\ the authors 
state that, while chemically pure sulphate ot quinine re- 
quires only 3.4 to 8.5 C.c. of water of ammonia, a mixture 
of 97 parts of sulph. of quinine and 3 parts of sulph. of 
cinchonidine requires 4 C.c, and a mixture containing 7 
per cent, 6 C.c. of ammonia. Yet these figures are valid 
only for mixtures of the chemically pure salts. The com- 
mercial salt contains sometimes other substances, such as 
hydro^uinine, which have a modifying effect upon the 
quantity of ammonia. 

[We do not agree with our friends Drs. Eemer and 
Weller in their argument against strict purity of the com- 
mercial sulphate of quinine. While we are fully aware of 
the difficulties in the way, and without beini; puritanical 
theorists, we yet believe that sulphate of qmnine should 
be put on the market in as pure a condition as it can be 
prepared. What if the price should be 15, or even 25 per 
cenl higher? Quinine is so low now that few would leel 
this advance. We have paid this additional 25 per cent for 
the impure commercial quinine not a very long whUe ago. 
Why should he be unwilling to pay the same price now 
for a pure article t We believe the time will come when 
the pure quinine will be in chief demand. One of the 
principal objections to it has been the supposition that it 
could not be prepared in the light feathery condition in 
which the ordinary public has been accustomed to see and 
purchase it. As prepared from the bisulphate, it is indeed 
usuaUy obtained in heavy, hard crystals. Yet a method 
of preparing it in a light condition has been found and 
announced not long ago. Hence this objection is no 
longer valid.— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

The execution of the test as described above is very sim- 
ile. The sample of quinine may be allowed to effloresce 
y exposure in a warm place, or this may be accomplished 
by means of a water-bath at 60-65° C. While the sample 
is in the cold-water bath, it is not necessary to keep tnis 
constantly and exactly at 15* C. ; it is only desirable that 
it shall be as close to this temperature as convenient, and 
it is even preferable that the temperature shall be rather a 
little over 15** C. than below this. But special care must 
be taken that during the 15 or SO minutes preceding the 
removal of the sample for filtration, the temperature shall 
be exactly 15° C. A difference of temperature of only 1* 
or 2° C. may raise the ammonia titer bv i to } cubic 
centimeter. After the mixtive has stood tne proper time 
at the required temperature, a portion of the b^uid is 
passed throujdi a small dry filter-— 7 centimeters m dia- 
meter—the filtrate usuaUy amounting to more than 10 
C.c, so that there isenough for two titrations. If desired, 
the filtration may be performed by means of a small 
aspirator. If sulphate of quinine is digested with water 
at 100° C.y the mixture forms after cooling such a thick 
magma that it is difficult, even with an aspirator, to obtain 
5 C.c. of filtrate. This is an additional reason why the 
authors prefer a temperature of 60-65'' C. For the same 
reason it is necessary to employ 2 Gm. of the salt and 20 
Qm. of water, since if only 1 Qm. of salt and 10 Gm. of 
water are taken, it is often difficult to obtain 5 C.c. of 
filtrate. 

The water of ammonia must be exactly of the specific 
gravity 0.960 at 15* C. The titration is best performed 
in this way, that the whole allowable quantity of ammo- 
nia is added at once, in order to ascertain whether the 
sample will come up to the accepted standard, which is 
really the practical question to be decided. If it is then 
desired to find the limit up to which ammonia can or must 
be added so as to still produce a clear liquid, this may be 
done with another portion of 5 C.c, to which the ammo- 
nia may be added in small portions. The end reaction is 
easily recognized by the fact that, upon being once gently 
turned over, the hquid shows only a faint opalescence, 
which disappears either at once or within one or two 
seconds on turning the test-tube over once more. The 
disappearance of the opalescence is the important crite- 
rion, and no attention need be paid to any small, solitary 
specks fioating about in the liquid. These specks consist 
of hydrate of quinine, and are formed now and then in 
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minute Quantity, particularly if the ammonia was added 
too alowly or in too long intervals. They may form in 
solutions of pure or impure quinine, but are always pres- 
ent in too small a quantity to nave any influence upon the 
end-reaction. [The appearance of these specks may, how- 
evr>r, be entirely prevented if, instead of the weaker am- 
monia (spec. grav. 0.960), the stronger (spec. grav. 0.920) is 
used. One oi the authors had always advocated the use of 
the latter, but it appears that there are good reasons why 
the weaker ought to be preferred.] If the preceding details 
are observed, it is easy to obtain concordant results, 
though, of course, there will be cases where differences of 
0.1 to 0.15 (fimd even 0.2) C.c. will be observed. In the 
case of normal or pure sulphate of quinine, or such as had 
the sulphate of one of the other alkaloids mechanically 
mixed with it, the end-reaction is much more sharply 
recognized. Finally, the authors point out that the dura- 
tion of heating the sample (one-half hour) is to be observed 
as nearly as' possible ; while the cooling may be protracted 
for any desired period, as long as it exceeds two hours. 

The authors append a number of analytical fibres to 
show how the amount of ammonia required vanes with 
samples of varying composition. It being impossible to 
prepare mixtures with pre-determined amount of latent 
cinchonidine—for, even if exactly known quantities of 
the two alkaloids are crystallized together, tney will not 
each time form the same quantitv of double salt— the only 
way by which the authors could exactly determine the 
relative trtie proportions of the two alkaloids was by 
means of the optical method, based upon that of Oude- 
mans. 

For this purpose the effloresced salt was used in each 
case, the quantity employed corresponding as nearly as 
possible to 0.746 Gm. (or j^ molecule) of the anhydrous 
sulphate. This quantity was dissolved in 6 C.c. of nor- 
mal hydrochloric acid, diluted to 20 C.c. at 17* C, and the 
polarising angle determined in a 200 millimeter tube 
in Laurent's polarimeter. According to the formula 

W = -o^-jT* in which p represents [the weight of anhy- 

draua sulphate of Quinine used, the following values were 
found as the means of a long series of determinations: 

1, for chemically pure sulphate of quinine [«]•= — 237.71 

2, for chem. pure sulph. of cinchonidine [a] = — 149.27 
By means of these constants the relation of the two 

salts in various artificially prepared mixtures was ^deter- 
mined as follows: 

_ F^r cent of Gfnchonidiiie 

Number 

of 
Mixtare 

1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 

From the figures in the last columns it appears that 
with increased admixture of cinchonidine increased 
amounts of the latter become latent, though the propor- 
tions are not always the same. 

The six samples, thus exactly determined, were now 
titrated with ammonia in the manner above described, 
and the following results obtained : 

No. Oontelning Testa made with Withoold 

nlpbate hot water water 

dnchonkUne 

I. n. III. IV. 

1. 2.W 8.90- 8.95 8.75- 8.75 8.75- 8.75 8.60-8.55 

2. 2.6^ 8.90^ 8.85 8.80- 8.80 8.00- 8.90 8.75-8 80 
8. 8.2^ 4.20- 4.80 4.20- 4.80 4.80- 4.25 8.95-4.00 

4. 6.8j( 5.45- 6.45 5.50- 5.55 5.4(V- 5.40 4.50-4.50 

5. 1.2% 6.85- 6.85 6.80- 6.86 6.80- 6.25 5.10-5.10 

6. 9Ai 10.70-10.60 10.65-10.70 10.60-10.60 6.8(Mi.86 
The titrations agree well among themselves. The quan- 
tity of ammonia in general increases with the percentage 
of cinchonidine, but in a more rapid proportion than the 
latter. Differences of one-half per cent of cinchonidine 
can be detected by this method only with difficulty, but 
differences of one per cent with certainty. If less than 
1.6 or 2 ppr cent of cinchonidine is present in a latent 
condition, its detection becomes doubtful or imix>ssible. 
But this limit of sensitiveness is perfectly sufficient for 
an official test. The figures in column IV. were obtained 
when the samples were macerated in cold water, and are 
appended only to again show the insufficiency of this 
solvent. 

[If sulphate of cinchonidine were the only impurity oc- 
curring m sulphate of quinine, it would follow from the 
preceding figures that the test of the II. S. Pharm., if 
modified so as to use hot water for maceration, would 
permit the presence of about 7.5 per cent of sulphate of 
cinchonidine, and not one per cent. But, as cold water 
is directed by the U. 8. Ph., the test really permits the 
presence of a still larger quantity. In reality, however, 
cinchonidineisno^theonly contamination.— ED. Am. Dr.] 

The authors, among other interesting facts (which we 
are compelled to omit) mention the proposition of Schaef er, 
to dry sulphate of quinine at 100* C, as this is able to 

* Namely, to the sulphate at qulaino before dJaw^lrlQip and cryTanitlng the 
mtzture. 
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break up the double salt, so that the latent cinchonidine 
becomes recognizable, whereby the ammonia titer is 
raised. They acknowledge that the latter is to some ex- 

b that Schaefer'spro- 
rtheU. S. Ph., where 

•c. 

It is now i>retty well established that there is probably 
no commercial sulphate of auinine which does not con- 
tain, some proportion of hyaroquinine and probably also 
hydrocinchontdiney as sulphates. Hesse has found that 
6 C.c. of a solution of sulphate of hydroquinine saturated 
at 15* C. require not less than 25 C.c. of ammonia of 
spec. gr. 0.960. In this respect, therefore, it shows a con- 
siderable similarity to cincnonidine. But the sulphate of 
hydroquinine resembles the latter still more in this re- 
spect, that it may form a double salt with sulphate of 
quinine, in which it is no longer detected by the officinal 
test (with cold water as macerating liquid), or which in- 
fluences the ammonia titer but very slightly. 

1. Normal sulph. quinine required ammonia 3.5 C.c 

2. do with tii sulph. of hy- 

droquinine, mixed " 14.4 C c. 

8. do with ti% " boiled " 4.0 C.r. 

4. do withW boiled " 6.5 Co. 

Hence, mechanically — added hydroquinine is easilv 
demonstrated, but that which has been crystallized with 
the quinine is present in a latent form. 

The modified ammonia test, however, is fully capable 
of revealing its presence, as the hot solvent helps to split 
up the double salt. The influence of the hydroquinme 
upon the ammonia is about of the same extent as that of 
cmchonidine. 

Since commercial sulphate of quinine often contains a 
considerable proportion of sulphate of homoquinine— the 
authors have frequently founa 4 to 7 per cent, and even 
in so-called Chininum sulfuricum purtssimum they have 
sometimes found 2, 3 and 4 per cent— it will, of course, 
exert its influence upon the test. A portion of the titer 
of commercial sulphate of quinine, which even in the 
best brands is usually higher than 7 C.c, is, therefore, to 
be placed to the account of homoquinine. But as this 
latter alkaloid should not be regarded as a contamination 
of quinine (it certainly deserves this name much hues than 
cinchonidine), it is but fair to make a corresponding deduc- 
tion from the titer. The authors think that no great error 
wiU be committed if li to 2 C.c. of the ammonia are 
credited to homoquinine, and simply deducted from the 
titer. 

If it is, however, desired to detect, and approximately 
determine, the homoquinine, this may be done by means 
of permanganate of potassium in the following manner: 
Diasolve Ave grammes of sulphate of quinine with the aid 
of a little sulphuric acid in one-half liter of cold water, 
and add cautiously a dilute aolution of permanganate, 
untU a drop placed on a white surface, and touched with 
a drop of permanganate, does no lon^r discolor the lat- 
ter at once, but allows it to retain its color for a short 
time. Then fllter, wash the maganese oxide remaining 
on the fllter with some water, and shake the united fil- 
trates with ether and ammonia. On evaporating the 
separated ethereal layer (previously washed), the hydro- 

?[Uinine will remain, and if it is pure, may be recognized 
rom its resistance to the action of permanganate. 
Should it be affected by the latter, this would show that 
it is still accompcmied by undecomposed quinine. In 
this case the process would have to be repeated. 

The Preparation of Inftision of Digitalis. 

M. Brobker, army pharmacist at Utrecht, has recently 
published a paper on the infusion of digitalis in the 
Nieuw Tijdachnft voor d, Pharmacie in Nederland. He 
shows that the preparation of this infusion presents cer- 
tain difficulties which it is well to be aware of, and it 
becomes nowadays a ver^ important matter to know ex- 
actly how much active principle is contained in the differ- 
ent preparations daily met with. 

The author recommends pharmacists only to use the 
parenchyma of the leaf in making infusion of digitalis. 
This parenchyma contains, he says, about 1 per cent of 
digitcUine, whilst the stalks and nerves of the leaves only 
coDt€kin about 0.02 per cent of the same active principle. 
These, the writer si^ys, should be discarded. Moreover, 
his experience teaches him that, by leaving the stalks and 
leaf-nerves, the infusion becomes gelatinous. 

With regard to the temperature of the water, and the 
time it should be allowed to remain in contact with the 
leaves, M. Broeker finds that a maceration of two hours' 
duration with water at a temperature of 20** C. gives the 
best result. The infusion may also be made at a tem 

Eture of 70° C, but the result is less satisfactory, 
do not approve the recommendations of the author, 
use they will necessitate an entire change of adjust- 
ment of the dosage of this much-employed preparation. 
—Ed. Am. Dr.] 

The author says that the same remarks apply perfectly 
well to making infusion of senna; the best therapeutic 
preparation is that in which the infusion is obtained by 
macerating the leaves for two hours with water at a tem- 
perature of 16* to 20" C— Monthly Mag. 
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Quinine Miztnres. 

As regards the solution of quinine in acids, the fact 
that the mineral acids, strong or dilute, make presentable 
piU masses indicates that thej should not be poured 
upon the quinine, but that the latter should be well dif- 
fused in water before acids are added. Very often, how- 
ever, no acid is ordered in the prescription. In such a 
case it is extremely unwise to depart from the letter of 
the physician^s order. The only admissible manner of 
compounding ia to reduce the qumine to fine powder, and 
diffuise it in tne liquids. In some cases, as when spirit of 
ether is an ingredient, the quinine in tnis form may tend 
to adhere to the bottle; but this may be avoided by the 
addition of a little mucilage of acacia to the mixture. 
Some dispensers advocate that the quinine should be dis- 
solved in such circumstances, ana the view is one for 
which there is much to be said; but in all cases quinine 
in solution is much more bitter than when in suspension, 
and this fact throws the bfidance of opinion in taver of 
the suspension method. The greater number of difficul- 
ties with quinine mixtures ocdu* through the precipita- 
tion of the quinine after it has been brougat iato solution. 
The simplest of these, apart from those due to the action 
of ordinary alkaloidal precipitants, are caused by the for- 
mation of less soluble salts owing to double decomposi- 
tion. For example, anunonium acetate may induce a 
precipitate. Apparently, nothinj^ is to be dreaded by the 
mixture of a solution of quinine with si>irit of mindererus ; 
but it so happens that acetate of quinine is one of its 
least soluble salts, although it dissolves readily on heating, 
and in certain proportions it is possible to get a mixture ot 
an alk€dine acetate and quinine sulphate perfectly solid 
owing to the formation of quinine acetate. Salicylates 
also form sparingly soluble compounds with soluble 
quinine salts. The most intractaole results are those 
caused hj alkaloidal precipitants. The more common of 
these which are found associated with quinine in pre- 
scriptions are the alkaline carbonates and hydlrates, 
iodides and (from them) iodine, perchloride of mercury, 
and infusions or tinctures containing tannin. In all 
circumstances these substances precipitate the quinine 
as insoluble compounds, which in most cases are adhesive. 
The alkaline hydrates and carbonates precipitate quinine 
as hydrate, and there is no means of avoiding the precipi- 
tation. English prescribers appear to be fonder of ordering 
the alkalies — ^generally in the form of aromatic spirit of 
ammonia— with citrate of iron and quinine than with the 
plain salts of quinine, probably under the impression 
that the spirit does not axfect the stability of the double 
citrate. IJnder the same impression, probably, ammoni- 
ated tincture of quinine is sometimes directed to be 
diluted with water. In this tincture, quinine exists as 
hydrate dissolved in alcohol, and when the alcohol is 
reduced to a certain point the quinine falls out of solu- 
tion. The only way to make presentable mixtures in 
such cases is to dilute the alkaline solution well, and in 
the case of other compounds of quinine than the am- 
moniated tincture, the alkaloidal solution also, addine to 
the latter mucilage of acacia in the nroportion of half a 
drachm to each ounce of the finished mixture; then mix 
the two solutions. In this way the quinine is deposited 
in a fine state of division, and, although it subsides, the 
precipitate is readily diffusible on shaking, which is not 
the case if the mucilage is not added, so that it may be 
considered an admissible alteration of the pharmacy of 
the prescription, and should therefore be noted thereon 
for the benefit of the next dispenser. Iodide of potossium 
forms variable compounds with ^lutions of quinine 
salts. Neutral solutions of auinine and iodide of potas- 
sium do not react chemically, but the presence of free 
acid invariably induces a chemical change, and this is 
increased if there is any substance in the mixture — 
such as nitric acid or spuits of nitre— which liberates 
iodine. It is seldom that nerapathite is formed — a brown 
compound of quinine iodide, and free iodine being gen- 
erally the product. If possible, the dispenser should 
communicate with the prescriber in such cases^ so as to 
suggest the exclusion of the oxidizing body ; failing that, 
the reaction between the iodide and oxidizing body should 
be carried out with as small a quantity of iodide as pos- 
sible, and in a perfectly full phial. The rest of the iodide 
shoi^d be mixed with the quinine and mucilage mixture 
before the iodine solution is added to it. Bromides pre- 
sent no difficulty with quinine solutions, and it is seldom, 
fortunately, that percnloride of mercury is prescribed 
with quinine. The precipitate which it causes is a heavy 
one, and without something to. suspend it, it is possible 
that the patient might get an excessive quantity of the 
quinine mercurate in the last dose. Some vegetable in- 
fusions containing tannin, particularly the acid infusion 
of roses, form abhorrent-looking mixtures with quinine, 
owing to the precipitation of quinine tannate. In these 
cases, it is best to use pure quinine in proper proportion 
rather than the sulphate, so that chemical reaction may 
be reduced to a minimum. Apart from the examples 
which are given, other kinds of difficulties occasionally 
occur. In all cases, however, the dispenser has only to 
adhere to the principles that (1) chemical reaction should 
be effected in the most dilute solutions, and (2) a means 
for the proper apportioning of the dose should be adopted ; 
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for the latter mucilage of acacia is not only generally 
suitable, but it has also been shown to retard or modi^ 
chemical reaction. Hence the necessity for addingit to 
the auinine solution before the reacting element.-— C%em. 
and Druggist. 

Note on Emulsions.* 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNQ that the balance of opinion is greatly 
in favor of acacia for emulsions, there are still those who 
hold to tragacanth and continue to recommend it. This 
is matter for surprise, for the more fully we know the 
perfect character of acacia emulsions the more completely 
do those of tragacanth pass into the shade. Tragacanth 
gives magmas rather than emulsions; you can ea^y in- 
corporate oils with it. but examine the product and you 
will see the oil globules are of a coarse character, visible 
to the unaided eyes. The difference obtainable by the 
two gums may reasonably be attributed to their dif- 
ference of constitution. In a tragacanth emulsion, the 
swollen colloid bassorin appears to have the power of 
preventing the globules of oil coalescing, not by virtue of 
viscosity, but rather by providing an obstacle to the 
movement of the oil. On the other hand, a perfect 
acacia emulsion has each particle of oil surrounded by an 
envelope of soluble gum, both together forming a cell, 
having enough resistance to prevent coalescence with 
contiguous cells. At this point I am constrained to 
make a few remarks on the cod-liver oil emulsion of the 
'' Unofficial Formulary," made as you know with traga- 
canth. like Gonroy, my attempt to make a good emul- 
sion of it was a failure. The oil is well suspended, but 
badly divided. It would have been better, as Ck)nioy 
sugfi^ests, to have made it with gum acacia. 

Tinctures of senega and quillaia have remarkable 
properties as emulsifying aeents, because of their power, 
m very small quantity, of oividing and pulverizing sub- 
stances where gums fail. If you place in a bottle 1 os. 
of chloroform, 20 minims of tincture of senega, and a 
few drachms of water, shake well, and make up to 6 oz. 
with water, you get a product in which the chloroform 
is divided into an immense number of globules; these 

globules readily subside, but will rest f or nours without 
reaking down. Mercury, ether, or any essential oU can 
^ be divided in the same manner. Mr. H. Ck)llier ('* Tear- 
book of Phannacy," 1879) gives some formulsB for senega- 
made emulsions; they are useful for hospital work, where 
time allowed for work done is much too orief . In private 
dispensing, senega will never be regarded with favor, as . 
its emulsions are too temporary in character. 

The flavoring and preservation of emulsions ought not 
to be overlooked. Although an emulsion may be thera- 
peutically and mechanicaUy perfect, it is often nauseating 
to the tase and offensive in odor. Flavoring, though 
only an adjunct, still does contribute elements of value 
to a medicine. The common favorites among flavors are 
those used in cookery, such as the volatile oils of almond, 
cinnamon, cassia, cloves, lemon, the essence of vanilla, 
and orange-flower water. My opinion of these as reg^ards 
permanency, palatability, ' and power to disguise is in 
favor of almonds. An elegant cod-liver oil emulsion is 
made as follows : (T^e weights and measures are British.; 

Cod-liver oil 4 oz. 

Powdered gum acacia 1 oz. 

Oil of cassia 4mintmB. 

Oil' of almonds (volatile) ... .4 minims. 

Saoohuin 2 grains. 

Water to make 8 oz. 

Mix the oils with the gum and saccharin in a dry- 
mortar, add 2 oz. of water, stir till the emulsion is formed ; 
finally, add sufficient water to make 8 oz., then mix well. 

Castor-oil is well disguised in the following formula: 

Castor oil 1 oz. 

Powdered gum acacia 8 draohms. 

Oil of almonds (volatile) 2 minims. 

Oil of cloves (volatile). . : 1 minim. 

Saccharin 1 grain. 

Water to make 4 oz. 

Mix the oils with the g^m and saccharin in a dry mor- 
tar, add 4 drachms of water at once, stirring till the 
emulsion is formed, dilute to 4 oz. with water. 

Havinsr saccharin at our disposal provides us with a 
useful substitute for sugar in emulsions. Its advantages 
are that it adds nothing to the thickness of the product, 
and cannot g[ive rise to fermentation. The method found 
most convenient for using saccharin is a 10-per-cent solu- 
tion made by adding bicarbonate of sodium till efferves- 
cence ceases; 20 grams of saccharin take 8 grains of Uie 
soda salt. 

To keep emulsions for long periods is not desirable; 
they are best freshly made. Should it be desired to 
preserve them, recourse must be had to such antiseptics 
as boric or salicylic acid, or, better, perhaps, a simple 
tincture of benzom. or even pure chloroform. The latter 
is a most powerful antiseptic, imparting an agreeable 
sweetness ; 1 minim may be adaed . to each ounce of emul- 
sion. 

* SVam a QRper l^* Mr. ▲. W. Gerrvd. F.C.S., teacher of Phannaqr to 
UnlyerBity College, London, in the ChemUt and Druggist, 
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Improved Preparation of Oacyiodide of Biamntli. 

Various methods have so far been proposed to prepare 
this compound, but there appears to be a disadvantage 
in the character of the solvent, viz., nitric acid, which is 
generally used to bring the bismuth into solution. Mr. O. 
Slaspar proposed to neutralize the injuiaous effects of the 
solvent by using very dilute solutions, which introduced 
another drawback, namely, that in the preparation of 
larger quantities of the salt, very large volumes of liquid 
were required to be handled. Mr. Bemhard Fischer nas 
lately proposed to replaoe nitric by acetic acid. His pro- 
cess is the following : 

95.4 parts of crystallized nitrate of bismuth are dis- 
solved with the aid of a eentle heat, in 120-150 C.c. of 
glacial acetic acid (06^ acid), and this solution is poured, 
under stirring, into a solution of S3.2 parts of iodide ox 
potassium and 544 parts of crystallized acetate of sodium 
m 2 to 3 liters of water. Each portion of the bismuth so- 
lution, poured in, causes a greenisfa-brown precipitate, 
which, during the first stage of the operation, assumes, 
on being first formed, a lemon-yellow color, which,* on 
Idition of bismuth passes more ana more mto 



further addition 
brick-red. 

The precipitate is washed first by decantation, then on 
the filter, and dried at IW C. The ozyiodide of bismuth 
thus prepcffed is in form of a bright brick-red powder, 
containing on an average ^.2H of Bi«Ot. Mr. O. Kaspar 
reviews this process, on the oasis of new experiments, 
and says that there is some loss of iodine involved, as the 
liquid poured off from the precipitate contains this body 
in a free state. He also points out that the product be- 
comes paler and more yellowish on exposure to light. 
Hence it ought to be kept in the dark. 

Aplantesis. 

This is a new term proposed by Prof. J. W. Mallet for 
a x>eculiar separation of a solvent from the dissolved sub- 
stance upon an increase of temperature. 

Prof. Mallet had made the observation that in an aloohoi 
thermometer, the liquid contents of which were coloared 
with cochineal, the upper part of the liquid column ap- 
peeured colorleaa when the temperature increased, while 
at no other portion of the colored liquid column could 
there be seen any separation of coloring matter. It 
therefore appeared as if the alcohol had separated from 
the dissolve substance hj mere expansion. 

The author next exammed aqueous and alcoholic solu- 
tions of various colloidal substances, such as starch, 
tannin, caramel, albumen, and gelatin. The exi)eriments 
were conducted in flasks holding about i liter, and closed 
with corks through which passed a glass tube of 4 milli- 
meters bore, and 15-20 Cm. lone, provided in the middle 
with a glass stop-cock. Each Ilask was filled with the 
respective liquid until the latter stood in the elass tube a 
few centimeters below the stop-cock. The solutions had 
. been carefully filtered through several layers of paper, so 
that they were absolutely free from any suspended matter. 
The flasks were then cooled for some time with ice, 
and next placed in a moderately warm room, until 
the liquid nad risen, in consequence of its expansion, 
a few centimeters above the glass stop-cock. The 
latter was then carefuly closed, the liquid above the stop- 
cock taken out by means of a capillary pipette, and 
examined for the quantity of dissolved substance con- 
tained therein. A portion of the liquid remaining in the 
flasks was also examined for the purpose of comparison. 
In aU cases it was found that the portion removed by the 
pipette contained a more or less diminished quantity, 
and in some cases even none at all, of the originally dis- 
solved substance. 

The only explanation which the author can suggest for 
this phenomenon — which he proposes to call aptantesis — 
is this, that the solvent passes through between the 
molecules of the substance and thus becomes separated 
from it. A similar separation of colloids from their 
solvents, though in an opposite sense, takes place when 
the former gelatinize on cooling.— After Chem. News, 

[Note by jEd. Am. Druo^.— The explanation given by 
the author amounts to this, that a certain number of 
molecules of the solvent—which are originally homogene- 
ously distributed throughout the liquid, and uniformly 
mixed with the molecules of the substance dissolved— at 
an increase of temperature become detached from their 
place of lodgment and pass upwards between the super- 
incumbent molecules of the solid and the solvent. To 
how great a depth this process can extend is not shown, 
but it would seem that, at least in narrow tubes, it may 
extend to a depth of one or even more centimeters. Ac- 
cording to the author^s theorv, this separation is purely 
mechanical, and the separated moleculeiB mav be assuiDed 
to remain at rest when they have arrived in the uppermost 
layer ^ where they will be soon joined by others similarly 
disembarrassed of their former solid companion-mole- 
eules. But the question may be asked, Have such phenom- 
ena ever been observed in solutions prepared with non- 
vciatHe or very diffleuUly wattle liquids t If it shall be 
found that the phenomenon takes place only when the 
solvent is readily or moderatelv volatile, then an explana- 
' ion may be found in the fact tnat the solvent, even at low 



temperatures, is slowly vaporized, and if inclosed in tubes 
such as described by the author, probably recondensed, 
falling back again and gradually collecting as a pure 
layer on ^e surface. It need not be assumed that the 
same molecules of liquid which are already thus collected 
as a layer, are the only ones which continue to be vapo- 
rized and recondensed, but it may readily be imagined 
and conceded that the loosening or starting action of an 
increase of temperature upon the molecules of the solvent 
may extend some distance downward from the surface. 
Beyond a certain depth, of course, the weight of the 
superincumbent eoluom will coimterctct the tendency of 
the molecules to float upward. Consequently, it may be 
assumed, that fresh molecules from below the pure layer 
alreadv collected, will constantly be thrown upwcu'ds 
with the others, whereby the layer of pure column will 
gradually increase up to a certain point. Then it might 
be askea, will not the superincumbent pure layer gradu- 
ally diffuse itself again with the remainder of the liquid, 
thus reproducing the original uniform and homogeneous 
solution f The answer to this would be, that if the appara- 
tus remains as it was, the action would probably eo on 
continuously. The lower portion of the '* pure "layer 
would gradually and constantly diffuse with the main 
body of the solution, while new layers of still purer liquid 
will collect on top, the purest of all being that which just 
reaches the surface, freshly condensed.] 

[Btrophanthns. 

Thb British Consul at Zomba (East Central Africa) 

S'ves the following notes which he has obtained from 
r. Buchanan, in reference to this plant: 
^'StrophantnuB is considered the most powerful poison 
the natives x)ossess. It is found at a low level, and, as far 
as I can gather from personal observation and native 
souroes, is not to be had on the high land. The supplies 
hitherto obtained have been drawn from the right bank 
of the River Shir6, below the Murchison Rapids. There 
is, apparently, more than one species, or, at least, variety ; 
the distinguisning feature being a much smaller pod and 
fewer seeds. At present, information relative to these 
other varieties is scant. The Strophanthus is a strong 
climbing plant, and is always found in the vicinity of 
high trees, on which it supports itself. The stem 
varies in diameter, but has an average of a few 
inches. It lies on the ground in folds, the hranches sup- 
porting themselves on the nearest trees. The young 
branches have a rod-like habit, and are in appearance not 
unlike elder; the fruit grows in pairs, and has a peculiar 
. appearance, ver^ like a pair of immense horns hanging 
on a slender twig. The fruit begins to ripen in July, 
and lasts till the end of September. Judging from the 
few plants I have reared here, it would appear to be a 
strong growing plant. The natives are quite ignorant of 
its age, or how old a plant may be before it bears fruit. 
The native method of preparing the poison is very simple. 
They first clean the seeds of their hairy appendages, and 
then pound them in a mortar until they nave reduced 
them to a pulp. A little water is then added. To the 
pulp is then added the bark of a tree containing a gummy 
substance which helps to keep the poison on the arrow, 
in event of its striking against a stone. The poison thus 
prepared is spread upon the arrow and allowed to dry ; 
Kame wounded by arrows poisoned with strophanthus 
aie quickly. The flesh is eaten without evil ef^t. The 
only precaution taken is to squeeze the baobab bark on 
the wound made b^.the arrow, and this counteracts the 
evil effect of the x>qison. Buffalo and all smaller game 
are killed by this poison.— 2Ymes. 

Opium^and Bther— After-Bflbots Avoided* 

It frequently happens— more often, indeed, than not— 
4ihat the administration of opium is attended with so 
many symptoms of the undesirable kind,, such, for in- 
stance, as sickness^ nausea, headache, and general inter- 
ference with. the digestive functions, that its use is neces- 
sarily abandoned or restricted on this account. Dr. 
A. G. Auld, of Wick, N. B., has lately discovered a plan 
whereby the valuable action of opium may be obtamed 
without incurring any of the iU effects before alluded to. 
The method is a simple one, consisting merely in giving 
along with the tincture of opium (supposing this to he the 
preparation of the drug prescribed) an equal, or even a 
rather larger, proportion of spirit of ether. The latter 
stimulates the action of the alimentary canal, and the 
secretive organs generally, and thus neutralizes the effect 
produced upon these by the opium alone, while not inter- 
teringwith its powers in any other respect. We trust 
that other practitioners will repeat Dr. Auld's practice 
with this* valuable, yet much abused naficotic, as this 
method of getting au the good effects thereof, without 
any of its evils, cannot be too widely known or too 
greatly imitated.— Afonf^Z^^ Ma{/. 



Prof. Blozam, of London, well known as the author of 
a much-used and practical treatise on general chemistry, 
and several works on analytical chemistry, died on 
November S9th, 1887. 
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Ittseot Bemedies. ' 

The report on entomology made by W. B. Alwood to 
the Columbus Horticultural Society, last winter, states 
that many remedies were employed on the two described 
cabbage worms, consisting of alum water of different de- 
crees of stren^b, tansy water, tomato water, benzine, 
coal-oil emulsions of different strengths, Hammond^s 
slug-shot, Cayenne pepper, half a dozen remedies from 
Bagland, several preparations of tobacco and pyrethrum. 
None proved of any value, except the tobacco soaps and 
pyrethrum. The tobacco soaps, prepared with potash, 
vrere quite efficient, the value oi which was ascribed to 
the potasb. Pyrethrum is recommended as the best 
remedy, being perfectly safe, easy of application, and 
more deadly on the worms than any remedy used. 
Powder of good quality, mixed with three times its bulk 
of flour, was found perfectly effective, applied with a 
dusting-beUows. One pound, costing 50 cents, was 
enough to cover an acre, if properly handled. 

Chinese Trade OuildB. 

Those who think that the *' cutter '* is something new 
under the sun will be interested in the following account 
of how this evil is taken care of by the Druggists' Guild 
of Wtocbow: 

''From days of yore to the present, all occupations 
have commenced their organizations by establishinK 
regulations, to be subject to modifications by time and 
circumstances. Accordingly, we of the drug trade, in 
the reign of Hsien FSng (having previously been divided 
into two guilds), united and formed a compact body, with- 
out reconciling old and new rules, and, therefore, for the 
past ten years irregularities have occurred necessitating 
their codification. Consequently we assembled and agreed 
on the new rules here subjoined. Henceforth they are to 
be conformed to in their entirety ; their violation, when 
discovered, will entail the penalty of two plays and 
liquor and viands for over twenty persons. Tnis notice 
is given to caution against infringement of the following 
laws: 

'' It is agreed that aU accounts shall be settled at each 
of the three terms of the year. 

'' It is agreed that deductions of 5 per cent be allowed 
for c€tsh payments, but not on credit transactions. 

'' It is agreed that when a member is in debt to another, 
and transfers his dealing to a third party, the Guild shall 
bring the three members together, and that he shall not 
be allowed to trade with the latter until he liquidates his 
debt to the former. 

''It is agreed that a member who allows a customer a 
higher rate for dollars than their market value for the 
day shall be mulcted. 

'' It is agreed that a druggist newly conunencing busi- 
ness shall pay au. initiation fee to the treasurer of the 
Qod of Medicine Temple; if failing to pay up the due 
amount in full, the member who transacts trade with him 
shall be fined to the full extent of the deficiency."— From 
a report by United States Minister to China, Dknby, to 
the Department of State on ** Chinese Guilds." 

Sandal-Wood. 

From an article by David Hooper, in the Chem, and 
Drugg. (Nov. ;^6th), we take the following note on sandal- 
wood: 

The chief article of commerce in Mysore, and the most 
important item in the forest revenue, is the sandal-wood. 
The Santalum album is from thirty to sixty feet high, 
with not a very robust habit; the color of the stem is 
darker than that of the figs and cassias in its vicinity; 
the flowers are small and red. but neither the bark, sap- 
wood, leaves, nor flowers have that fragrance which is 
found in the duramen or heart- wood. The sandal is 
propagated by seeds ; and, as both the wood and the tree 
are a government monopoly, the fruits are carefully col- 
lected by servants, whether from forests or from the 
compounds of private houses. Natural-grown sandal is 
beinfc attended to by having a system of special men, 
called *' sandal- monegars," to look after their cultivation, 
as there is a doubt if the artiflcially-grown trees will 
have the same amount and quality of fragrance as the 
self-sown. The wood is sold by auction once a year, the 
larger portion bein^ purchased by merchants of Bombay. 
Until the sales, it is stored in depots called *'Kotes," 
situated in several towns in the province. Mysore sandal 
is appreciated above all other kinds, especially in the 
China market, and it has a steady net price of 46 1, per 
ton at the place of production, showing it to be the most 
valuable wood in tne world. During tne year 1886-1887, 
a better sale of the wood realized about 46,000 L— a sub- 
stantial increase to the Mysore forest revenue of 1 lakh 
of rupees, or 10,000 1., over the sales of the previous year. 

Dispensing under Diffioultiea.— Pharmacist Aidmajor 
Lahache, a ^^uate of the Paris College of Pharmacy, 
writing from Biskra, the southernmost point of civiliced 
Algeria, relates some of the difficulties encountered by 
the pharmacist who tries to foUow the f^nch Cordex near 
theSahara desert. " After May,"he says,**itis hardly pos- 



sible to dispense an ointment or a salve in Biskra, both 
lard and vaseline remaining always constantly liquid ; 
merciu'ial ointment separates into two layers, one quite 
fluid and transparent, and the other semi-liquid, but hold- 
ing still the metal in suspension. Cocoa butter is useless, 
so are suppositories; the temperature of the human body 
being during the day inferior to that of the atmosphere, 
any composition that would be solid before introduction 
would not melt in the cavities for which such medica- 
ments are intended, a state of things contrary to all phar- 
maceutical ethics. Woe to the pharmacist who would 
leave unstoppered any bottle ot ammonia, collodion, or 
tincture I Crystallized sulphate of soda begins to liquefy 
in June, to l>ecome solid a^ain onl^ in September. The 
same is the case with carbolic acid. Adhesive, gold- 
beater's skin, and court plasters cannot be used. Infu- 
sions, decoctions, and emulsions spoil in a few hours. 
Licorice-root has to be rejected and replaced by glycyr- 
rhizin. All india-rubber instruments must be abandoned. 
Some pill-masses cannot be made at all; for the others 
the excipients are to be altered, and what is worse, the 
familiar pill-machine, owing to the dilatation of the brass 
plates, either have their grooved portion bulging out of 
shape if the wooden frame is strong enough, or the wood 
cracked when the metal is stronger. The only drop of 
comfort is that ready-made solutions can be kept in stock 
at a degree of concentration impracticable in our climates. 
Such are boric acid, sodium borate, salicylic acid, and hy- 
podermic solutions in general.*' As to the feelings of the 
pharmacists under such conditions, they mav readily be 
imagined ; no doubt he wished he had never left the green 
banks of the Seine. — Chem, and Drugg, 

French Toilet Preparations.— In a report submitted to 
the Hy eienic Council of Paris by Drs. Dubrisay and Chafln, 
the authors state that the pernimery and toilet products 
now sold cont€dn so many noxious substances that it is de- 
sirable the factories should be placed under special siu^eil- 
lance. They give a number of instances in support of their 
statement. The so-called ''harmless and purely vege- 
table " hair dyes, they say, are all poisonous. * * Progress- 
ive dyes "are ammoniacal solutions of nitrate of silver. 
The '^ instantaneous dyes*' are a solution of litharge in 
lime water. '' Eau des F6es *' is a solution of sulphate of 
lead in hyposulphite of soda. '* Eau Figaro *' consists of 
three solutions (1) of nitrate of silver and sulphate of cop- 
per; (2) sulphide of sodium; (3) cyanide of potassium (to 
remove the silver stains). *■ ' Eau aes Fleurs " is composed 
of rose water, 95.5; flowers of sulphur, 2.7; acetate of 
lead, 2.8. Passing to cosmetics, they say ''Lait antipel- 
lique*' is composed of corrosive sublimate, 1.7; oxide of 
lead, 4.22; sulphuric acid and camphor. *' Laitde Manilla** 
is a mixture of borax, copper, tincture of benzoin, and es- 
sence of bitter almonds ; ' ' Lait de Ninon, *' of bismuth and 
zinc; ''Eau Magique,'* oxide of lead and hyposulphite of 
zinc; '^Eau de fleur de lys,*' protochloride of mercury ; 
''Eau royal de Windsor,'*' glycerin and oxide of lead ; 
''Eau de Castillo** hyposulphite of soda and acetate of 
lead. The ''Poudre Piiivorede Laforet** contains mer* 
cury (0,60 grs. ; sulphide of arsenic, 30 ^. ; litharge, 30 
grs. and starch, 30 grs. *' Epiteine '* is simply sulphite of 
calcium, and " Antiboldos** hypophospnite ot soda. 
Pomades against baldness all contam cantharides and 
croton oil. 

Some Phases of the Trade in Eau de Cologne.— It is 
doubtful whether any article of commerce of the same 

Sroportion has given rise to so many lawsuits as the eau 
e Cologne industry generally, and more especially the 
respective degree of ''genuineness** of the countless 
"Farinas** who are engaged in the manufacture of the 
perfume. In the early years of the present century, Co- 
logne numbered sixty makers of the perfume, most of 
whom carried on busmess under the style of "Farina,** 
having secured abo^^us partner of that name in Italy, 
where in some provinces the patronymic is almost as 
common as are Brown, Jones, or Robinson in this coun- 
try. A poet of the period went so far as to assert that— 

. . . Chaque jour le Rhin vers ColoRrne cbarrie 

De nombreux Farina, tous '* seuls,'* tous ** Jean Harle; '* 

a verse which might be rendered in doggerel English as 
follows: 

The Rhine towards Ck>lof;ne does every day carry a 
Number of Farinas, each '' genuine John Maria." 

The export trade in eau de Cologne is said to date from 
1760, when, during the Seven Years* War, the French 
temporarily occupded Cologne. They carried away sam- 
ples of the perfume to their own country, where it became 
very popular. At present Great Britain and the United 
States are the best foreign customers for the article.— 
Chem. and Drugg. 

The new German Spirit Tax vrhich went into effect on 
October 1st had induced foreign dealers to lay in as large 
stocks as possible previous to its introduction, so much 
so that the price advanced considerably from this exces- 
sive demand alone. Of course, since the tax as gone into 
effect, the price of the commodity has proportionately 
advanced, but is not quite settled yet. 
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Camphor Ioe.--Sperinaceti, 3 ounces; white wax, 4 
ounces; oil almonds, exp., 8 oimces; camphor, 4 ounces; 
oil cajuput, 40 drops; oil lemon, 2 dracluns. 

Fhilioome Pomade. — Wax, 10 ounces; rose oil. 1 pound; 
sweet almon^l oil, 1 pound; cassia, jasmine, and tuberose 
oil, of each half a|>ound ; oil of orange, essential, 1 drachm. 
Dissolve the wax in the rose and almond oil, and add the 
other oils as it cools, stirring all the time. ['' Oil of Jas- 
mine '' isan alcoholic tincture made from the ** pomade.*'] 

Fluid Philioome.— White wax, 1 ounce; rose oil, 1 
pound; oils of cloves, i drachm; bergamot, 1 ounce; 
lemon, i ounce; lavenaer (English), 2 drachms. Dissolve 
and mix. 

Boyal Windsor Pomade.— Lard, S pounds; spermaceti, 
2 ounces; wax, 1 ounce; cassia pomade, 4 ounces; olive 
oil, 1 pound, jasmine oil (French), 8 ounces. Beat up 
well. Perfume: Oil of bergamot i ounce, oil of cloves, 
1 drachm; oil of cinnamon (Oylon), i ounce. 

Oleine for Darkening the Hair.— Tannic acid, i drachm ; 
glycerin, 2 drachms; oil of sweet almonds, 6 drachms; 
oil of neroli, 2 drops ; oil of orange peel, 20 drops. Mix. 

Castor-Oil Pomade.— Yellow wax, 8 ounces; castor oil 
and olive oil, of each, 16 ounces. Perfume, 1 ounce. 

Convenient Glue.— (3tolatin is dissolved in the water- 
bath in its own weight of strong vinegar, a quarter part 
of alcohol and a very little alum is then added. This 
glue, it is said, will remain liquid, and is much used for 
cementingmother-of-peari, horn, etc. , upon wood or metal. 

dtill Another suggestion for an adhesive gum for labels. 
It is a modification of* the tragacanth paste which is so 
useful for mountine botanical specimens. Soak 30 Gm. 
of tragacanth in a little water imtil it is fully swelled, 
beat it up to the consistence of a thick homogeneous 
mucilage, and mix this with a mucilage made from 120 
grammes of acacia, and pass the whole through a piece 
of '' tammy." Add to this 120 O.c. of glycerin, in which 2.5 
grammes of powdered thymol has previously been shaken 
up, and lastly make the whole up to 1 liter oy measure. 

To Bemove Candruff and Promote the Growth of 
Hair.— No. 1. The following is found to be very effica- 
cious:— Acet. canthar., 2 drachms; aromatic vinegar, 2 
drachms ; spirit of rosemary, 2drachms ; elder-flower water, 
ad 4 ounces. Well sponge tne roots of the hair every morn- 
ing, and brush with a moderately hard brush. Or No. 
2.— Ether, 1 ounce; tinct. of cantharid., 1 ounce; alcohol, 
1 pint ; rose oil, q. s. WeU shake, and apply with a mod- 
erately hard brush at bedtime. 

Bronchitis Cure (Dr. Dobell). — Carbonate of ammoni- 
um, 35 grains ; wine of ipecac, 2 drachms ; spirit of chloro- 
form, 1 drachm (1 to 7) ; paregoric, 2 drachms; water, ad 
8 ounces. Mix. One tablespoonfiil three times a day, or 
oftener if the cough is troublesome. 

Neuraljgia Powders.- Take of quinine, 16 grs. ; carbo- 
nate of iron,, 1 ounce; Dover's powder, 40 grs.: jalap, 
40 grs. ; essence of peppermint, 15 drops. Mix, ana divide 
into eight powders, one to be taken twice a day. 

Toothache Bemedy.—E. S. Eirk finds that the ordinary 
paste used for filling hollow teeth, for the purpose of 
•'deadening" the nerve, does not fulfil its purpose fully. 
He, therefore, recommends (in the Dental Cosmos) the 
following, which is said to be satisfactory in every re- 
spect: 

Anenious Acid « * .2 parts. 

Hydrochlorate of Cocaine 2 '' 

Menthol i part. 

Glycerin enough to make a paste. 

We give the above with the reservation that we deem 
it a dangerous compound for indiscriminate use. The ap- 
plication of arsenious acid or of compounds containing this 
to any portion of the fauces or interior of the mouth has 
more than once led to very .serious results, even under 
professional supervision. 

Elixir of Terpin. — ^Vigier recommends the following 

mixture' for the administration of terpin or terpin 

hydrate: 

Qm.% One dose. 

Terpin (hydrate) 0.600 gr. 8 

Qlycerin 7.000 fl. 3 U 

Alcohol 7.000 fl.3" 

Syrupof Honey .7.000 fl. 3 

Vanillin 0.002 gr. 

— V Union Pharm, 
JVbte.— Syrup of honey {Codex) is prepared by nuxing 
4 parts of honey with 1 part of distmed water, heating 
to a boil, clarifying, and straining. 

Syrup of Saooharin.— The Rundschau gives the follow- 
ing proportions: Dissolve 10 parts of saccharin with 11 
narts of carbDnate (or 12 parts of bicarbonate) of sodium 
in 1,000 parts of distilled water at a temperature of 
104" F. 
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Corn-Salve.— Black oxide of copper, 15 grains ; lard, 
i oz. Mix well with aid of heat. After paring the com as 
closely as possible, apply the ointment once daily. 

Oastor^Oil ICizture.— Gherman, a Roumanian apothe- 
cary, recommends the following combination which he 
improperly calls an emulsion. The taste of the oil is 
well disguised in it. It contains about 30 per cent of al- 
cohol, which may make it unsuitable for administration 
in certain cases. 

Qm. 

OsstorOil 30 | 1 fl. oz. 

Alcohol 15 I 5fl.dr. 

Synip of Rhubarb .' 20 [ i fl. oz. 

Oil of Peppermint drops 2 | 2drop8. 

Mix and shake thoroughly. 

A Natural Wine Containing Iron.— The wine ktowb 
at La Seyne, Department Var, France, is probably the 
only one so far known which contains more than traces 
of iron naturally. This is. no doubt, due to the peculiar 
condition of the iron in tne soil. On analysis, the wine 
was found to contain in 1 liter : 

Alcohol 67.540m. 

Extractive 20.50 •• 

Acid (calculated as sulphuric) 6.20 '* 

2.60 " 



Amon^ the latter 0.11 Gm. of ferric oxide. The usual 
quantity of iron found in wine varies from 0.01 to 0.02 
dm. per liter.— Jbum. Pharm, et Chim. 

Standardising Volimietrio Solution of Permanganate. 
— In place of oxalic acid, w^^c^ ^ usually employed, the 
tetrpxalate of potassium has recently been recommended 
bjy R. Ulbricht, because its solution may be kept a long 
tmie without deterioration. Fresenius, who quotes 
Ulbricht in the Zeitach. f. Anal, Chem., 1887, 629, poinbt 
out that this salt has been recommended already in 1856 
hy E. Kraut, and that the latter has used it ever since 
with the greatest satisfaction, g 

Bensol in Whooping Cough.— Dr. J. Lowe highly 
reconmiends benzol as a remedy for whooping cough. 
To deprive the benzol somewhat of its hot, burnmg taste, 
and to prevent it from causing nausea, he advises it to 
be administered in a viscid mixture, and in small doses, 
usually in quantity of three or four minims. Tet even 
smaller doses are effective, and for a child of 4 or 5 yei rs 
of age two minims every two hours will be sufficient. 
The lollowing mixture is recommended by him: 

9 Benzol, punas iil33 

Glyoerini fl. * 1} 

OLMenthsspip mlO 

Syr. Mori H. 5 | 

M. A teaspoonf ul every two hours. 

[In place of syrup of mulberries, some other plecisant 
syrupy vehicle, such as syrup of raspberries, may be 
used.]— Brtf. Med, Joum. 

Oleate of Atropine in 'Suppositories is recommended 
by J. F. Brown, of Dover, England, as a substitute for 
extract of belladonna. Ten grains of atropine dissolved 
in a half -ounce of oleic acid and diluted with oil to a fluid- 
ounce and twenty minims, wiU form a solution Of which 
each minim will represent one grain of the extract. — 
F^rm, Journal. 

Test-Paper for Oxygen. --^According to Wuerster (Ber, 
Dewtach, Chem. G^es.), a most delicate reagent for active 
oxygen, even when the latter is present only in traces, 
may be prepared by saturating paper with a solution of 
tetramethyl-paraphenylen-diamide. This substance is 
rendered of an intense violet color when coming in con- 
tact with oxidizing substances. Hence it will indicate 
active oxygen, either in a free state or in combination. 
It has been found perf ectl v indifferent towards other sub- 
stances, and will, thererore, be preferable to other re- 
agents for active oxygen. 

Antipyrin may fairly be considered the most popular of 
modern antipvretics. The dose varies from 16 to 30 
grains, twice, three, or more times a day. For children 
3 to 12 grains will be foimd to be sufficient. It is of great 
value in aU febrile diseases, reducing temperature very 
promptly. Of late it has been applied in subcutaneous in- 
jections as a local anaesthetic. In some cases a bri^^ht 
pink rash, like nettle rash, will suddenly appear dunnf? 
treatment; this is considered to be of no importance, as 
it causes no inconvenience, and soon disappecirs. 

Antipyrin is readily soluble in water and alcohol; it 
possesses but little flavor, and that not unpleasant, and is, 
therefore, adapted for administration in solution. It thus 
possesses great advantages over quinine, especially in 
treating cluldren, who take it very readily if mixed with 
.a little syrup, thus: Antipyrin, 80 ^ains; siniple syrup, 
1 ounce; water, add to 4 ounces. Two teaspoonf uls for 
a dose. 

It crystallizes in colorless laminae, which melt at a 
temperature between 230" and 236.4' ¥.— Monthly Mag. 
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ITEMS. 



The National Pure Food Convention will hold its 
second session in Washington, D. C.» in Willard^s Hall, 
heginning Thursday, January 19th, 1888, at 12 o'clock. 

All national, State, commercial, mercantile, agricul- 
tural, health, and other organizations favoring the enact- 
ment of a judicious national anti-adulteration act, which 
will supplement those of various States and municipali- 
ties hy reaching imported commodities, interstate trans- 
actions, and territory exclusively under the jurisdiction 
of the United States authorities, are invited to send one 
or more delegates, not exceeding three in numher, to this 
convention. Editors of trade and other journals favoring 
this oh ject are also invited to attend as delegates. 

Headquarters of the committee will he at Willard's 
Hotel. Organizations electing dele^tes will please com- 
municate names of same to IHisha Winter, Secretary, 213 
East 28d Street, New York, and any suggestionsas to the 
welfare and conduct of the convention to Newton Dex- 
ter, Chairman Committee of Arrangements, Albany, 
N. Y. 

Oinoinniskti College of Pharmaoy. — ^The number of those 
who have already signified their intention of attending 
the spring session of the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy 
(which will be inaugurated in March next), and the let- 
ters of inquiry received, indicate that there will be a very 
full attendance. 

OeoTgiA.—The Governor has anpointed the following- 
named gentlemen to serve as a Pimnnaceutical Examin- 
ing Board for the State, for the term of three vears: J. 
W. Gk)odwin, of Macon ; Theodore Schumann, of Atlanta; 
Osceola Butler, of Savannah; O. C. Durham, of Augusta; 
and H. R. Slack, Jr., of La Grange. 

California.— The seventeenth annual meeting of the Cal- 
ifornia Pharmaceutical Society was held in San Fran- 
cisco on November 10th. Twelve new members were 
elected. In the address of the President, Mr. John Daw- 
son, it was mentioned that 50 students hieui matriculated 
in the senior and 27 in the junior class, 34 junior stu- 
detits had been examined for the higher grade, and 14 out 
of 15 seniors had passed the examination for the degree 
of Ph.G. During the preceding year, the membership 
had been reduced to 135, and the receipts from dues 
amounted to $542.00. The following-named officers were 
elected: President, Fred. C. Heil; Vice-Presidents, Dr. 
H. H. Behr, Prof. William T. Wenzell; Treasurer, Henry 
Michaels; Secretary, Chas. M. Troppmann; Librarian, 
Miss Josephine Barbat; Editor, William T. Wenzell; 
Trustees, John Calvert, William M. Searby, Emil Hup- 
persberger, J. Argenti, D. M. Fletcher, Cnarles Tropp- 



mann, Henry Barbat. It was voted to reduce the dues o% 
coimtry members from $6.00 to $2.00, and of residenf 
members from $6.00 to $4.00, and to request the Board of 
Trustees to arrange for a meeting in some interior town 
about the month of May next. A committee, consisting 
of Messrs. John Dawson, £. W. Bunyon, and J. Calvert 
was appointed to solicit members for the American Phar- 
maceutical Association, and Prof . A. L. Lengfeld and J. 
Dawson were appointed'to prepare a list of queries. 

Kansas.— Dr. Robert S. Drake, of Beloit, the President 
of the State Pharmaceutial Association, writes us the fol- 
lowing encouraging account of pharmaceutical matters 
in that State : 

'* It is my pleasure to report that we are making rapid 
advances, in the State of Kansas, in the profession of 
pharmacy ; at our last annual meeting we gained 50 new 
members, and the attendance was about 300. Our recent 
pharmacy law is giving entire satisfaction to the legiti- 
mate pharmacists of the State. We are enforcing the 
law. Our board prosecuted twelve violations of the law 
this month and were successful in every case. 

''The next meeting of the board will be held in Altana. 

'* It is our intention to raise the standard each meeting. 
At our last examination twenty -three (23) passed, out of 
sixty candidates. The stigma of 'saloonist^ is being re- 
moved. We are beginning to receive the recognition that 
we have a right to demand. 

'* I have only been in the State three jears, and am sur- 
prised to see how fast the public is being educated 
to the fact of the necessity of competent pharmacists. In 
procuring the passajge of our amended bill through the 
Legislature, last winter, I was gratified and encouraged 
at the support and help the pubhc gave our Committee 
on Legislation. When we made our arguments to the 
different members of the legislature, in support of the va- 
rious sections of the law, we were agreeably surprised 
at the prompt support they gave us. 

**Sofar, we have not faued in any prosecution that the 
board has attempted. The most of the complaints of vio- 
lations of the law come from the public, and not from the 
competing pharmacists. Very few of the pharmacists 
make complaints of their competitors ; we are gratified 
to know that it is not jealousy, revenge, or competition 
that prompts the complaints. It is that the public are 
demanding that it should be served by competent phar- 
macists. This is as it should be. As long as this state of 
affairs exists, the profession of pharmacy will advance. 
It is an old law that supplies will oe furnished as they are 
demanded. The rising generation of pharjnacy sees 
the actual necessity of educated pharmacists, it is now 
the ambition of almost every drug clerk to take a 
course at some college of pharmacy ; they realize that 
they cannot compete witn their neighbor if they do 
not educate themselves. The next five years will work 
a great revolution in the drug trade in this State. The 
graduates of pharmacy will then be the rule and not the 
exception, ae it is now. When this comes to pass, life 
wiU not tremble in the balance or be sacrificed on the 
altar of ignorance or carelessness.'' 

Jobst-Zimmer.— The well-known manufacturing firms 
of Friedrich Jobst, of Feuerbach-Stuttgart, and C. Zim- 
mer. Frankfurt on the Main, have been consolidated 
into one corporation. The several factories, consisting of 
the Wholesale Depot for Dru^s and Chemicals in Stutt- 
gart, the Quinine and Chemical Works in Feuerbach, 
near Stuttgart, and the Branch Depot at Milan, are thus 
united under the new name: **Vereinigte Fabriken 
chemisch-pharmaceutischer Produkte, Feuerbach-Stutt- 
gart, und Frankfurt a. M., Zimmer & Co." It seems to 
us, a briefer title would have been more advantageous. 

Menthol and Aoonitine.— A combination of menthol 
with aconitine, for external application, ii^ form of cones, 
is reported to have met with much success in England. 
The proportions used are: 

Aconitine 1 part 

Menthol 500 parts. 

The aconitine is dissolved in alcohol, and the solution 
added to the melted menthol. The mass is then made 
into cones of about 2 oz. each. — Schimmel & Co., Beport 
on Oils. 

Note by Ed. Am. Dr.— It commercial aconitine, without 
further designation, is used in this combination, it is pos- 
sible that a rather weak alkaloid may happen to be 
chosen, or else, a very powerful variety may he pitched 
upon. We consider it improper and dangerous to coun- 
tenance the use of such a compound without the advice 
and control of a physician, who will designate the kind 
of aconitine to be used, and will be able to watch and con- 
trol its effects. 

Saooharin has been introduced into pill-coating by an 
English drug firm. 

Th6 Toronto College of Pharmaoy has 57 students, 
one of which is a woman. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queriea for which answers are desired^ must he received 
by the 6th of the month, and must in every case he 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, but not for publieaticn. 



No. 2,065.— Eztraotion of Essential on (Dr. B. M. C. V., 
Oaricas, South America). 

" What would be the most practical and economical method 
for extracting an essential oil contained in a tree in small quan- 
tity, being soluble in water, ether, and alcohol; if possible, 
mechanical ? I have treated the green plant, reduced to pulp, 
with ether, and after evaporation I have distilled it with salt 
water, giving me the essential oil, but this method would be to 
me very expensive.'* 

Based upon the information furnished, we think that a 
still such as was described in our last volume as being in 
use in the Southern States (paj^e 204) would answer the 
purpose very well. The material to be treated should be 
cut as fine as possible, for which purpose such a machine 
as is used by rarmers in this country for cutting straw 
might be employed in the case of small ^twigs or juicy 
plaSits. 

No. 2,066.— Iiooal Ansdsthetio (Dr. J. M. S.). 
. One of the most efficient local anaesthetics, to be em- 
ployed in form of spray, is the lightest boiling portion of 
petroleum which is known in the market as rfaigolene. 
This boils at V C. (33.8^ F.). and is a liquid which must 
be handled with great care, as it emits an inflammable 
vapor even at low temperatures. That portion of petro- 
leum which boils below 50** C. (122* F.) is usually col- 
lected by itself, and as such is known as naphtha or gaso- 
lene. A certain fraction of this, having a boiling point of 
about 68** C. (152* F.), is known as Canadol. This has also 
been recommended for the same purpose. But it is not 
as efficient as the other. Chloride of methyl is probably 
the most efficient of all these volatile agents; but, as this 
is not readily obtainable— having to be sent out in strong 
cylinders, in which the gaseous chloride of methyl is com- 
pressed into a liquid— we advise the employment of rhi- 
golene. 

No. 2,067.— Armenian Pills (M.). 

These pills contain copaiba and cubebs. and have received 
their euphemistic title from the fact tnat they also con- 
tain Armenian bole. According to Scbacht, they are pre- 
pared thus : 

Copaiba 14 parts. 

Magnesia 2 ** 

Cubebs, powdered 7 •• 

Armenian Bole, powdered. . , 7 " 

Heat the Copaiba on a steam bath until it acquires the 
consistence of a plaster [that is until most of the volatile 
oil has been dissipated], then mix it with the magnesia 
and set it aside that the mass may set. Next add the 

S^wdered Cubebs and Armenian Bole and mix intimately, 
ake the mass into pills of 0.5 Gm. (8 grains) each, and 
roll them in Armenian bole. 

No. 2,068.— Panawar-Jambi (O. R). 

This substance, which is otten spelled Pengawar-(or 
Pengwar ) Jambi, is derived from several species of 
dbotium, chiefly Cibotium Baromez Kz., and C. glau- 
cescens Kz., and C. glaucum Hook. Cibotium is a tree- 
fern, the dense, long hairs of which are found often as a 
thick covering upon contiguously growing trees. These 
hairs are light, soft, silky, and have almost a metallic 
lustre of a golden-yellow or bronze color. Each hair con- 
sists of a series of thin-walled cells, placed one over the 
other, and separated by horizontal, corrugated cell- walls. 
The cells are flat, and do not appear to have the power of 
taking up liquids by capillary attraction. Their haemo- 
static properties are ascribed to the fact that the blood 
with which they are brought in cont€u;t softens the cell- 
wall, and dissolves the contents of the cell, which at the 
same time swell up. At least this is the explanation 
given by Vogl. 

The Penawar-Jambi most generally met with in com- 
merce is that which is derived from Cibotium glaucum 
Hook., native of the Sandwich Islands. This is also 
known by the special namepiUu, This substance is ex- 
ported lar^y as a stuffing material for mattresses, etc. 
Another kind, known as oahoe-kidang is derived from 
species of Alsophila and allied plants growing upon Java. 
This may be readily recognized by the fact tbatr the hairs 
are twisted in an angle of 90 degrees at the point of junc- 
ture of the cells. This gives an extra lustre to this va- 
riety ; besides, the hairs of the last-named are much longer 
and stronger. 

As there are so many other, and more easily accessible 
haemostatics, it is not likely that the demand for the above- 
described foreign articles, as surgical dressings, will ever 
again amount to much. 



No. 2,069.— Sulphate of Zino Oaustio (M.). 

Several prominent surgeons are in the habit of using a 
' particular kind of caustic as an application to cancerous 
or other sores, when it is desired, not only to exert a 
powerfully escharotic action, but also to confine the ac- 
tion to a sharply circumscribed spot. 

This caustic is prepared by mixing anhydrous sulphate 
of zinc with ooncentrated sulphuric acid to a paste. 

Sulphate of zinc is exposed to the air in a warm room, 
until it has effloresced as far as possible (corresponding to 
a loss of 6 molecules of water). It is then dried at a tem- 
perature of 212" F. and afterwards at 230- F., until it is 
anhydrous. To make sure that all the water has passed 
ofiL the dry residue may be cautiously ignited, at a low 
red heat. A small loss of sulphuric acid will not inter- 
fere with its subseauent use. The residue is passed, while 
still warm, through a fine sieve, transferred to a glass- 
stoppered vride-mouthed bottle, and mixed with enough 
concentrated sulphuric acid, by means of a glass rod, to 
produce a paste of the consistence of honey. The bottle 
IS then carefully stoppered, and the contents are ready 
for use. By keeping, the paste will become hard and 
dry. 

No. 2.070.— Liquor Magnesii Bromidi (Oil City). 
A solution of bromide of magnesium, containing 8 
grains of the dry salt in a tableepoonful or i fiuidounce, 
has been in use for some time, first in the Philadelphia 
Hospital, and lately also in otner hospitals as well as in 
private practice. It may be prepared by the following 
process: 

Diluted Hydrobromio Acid (U. 8.) 2 fl. oz. 

Carboaate of Magnesiam q. s. 

Water, enough to make 7 fl. oc 

Diluted hydrobromic acid contains 10 i)er cent, by weight, 
of the absolute €tcid. One fiuidounce weighs about 491 
grains; hence, this contains about 49 grains of HBr, 
and the 2 fl. oz. contain about 98 grains of HBr; and this 
is equivalent to about 97 grains of bromine. But 97 grains 
of bromine, when combined in molecular proportions 
with magnesium (forming MgBr«, 24 -I- 160 = 184) pro- 
duce, in round number, 112 grains of bromide of mag- 
nesium. If the solution is then made to measure 7 fiuid- 
ounces, the product will be of the strength above in- 
dicated. 

The formula suggested by our correspondent is not 
correct. 

No.2,071. Saccharin and its Solubility (''D.'O. 

The rate of solubility of S€u;charin winch we gave in our 
last volume (p. 202) correct, and has been confirmed 
by others, though of course the figures there given were 
not determined with scientific accuracy. Our attention 
has, meanwhile, been directed to the fact that the manu- 
facturers of saccharin advise it to be always combined 
with an alkali (sodium carbonate or bicarbonate). This 
is, of course, an important point which ought to be com- 
municated to every purchaser or user of the substance. 
Saccharin is chemically regarded an acid. As has been 
stated by us, it requires about 80 parts of diluted alcohol 
for solution. When it is, however, neutralized with soda, 
the resulting salt is very much more soluble. 1 part re- 
quiring only about 9 parts of dUuted alcohol (mixture of 
equal volumes of 94i^ alcohol and water) for solution. This 
concentrated solution may be diluted with water to any 
extent, without precipitating. Saccharin is one of those 
substances whicn are very apt to form a supersaturated 
solution. For instance, alter we had succeeded in dissolv- 
ing 7 Gm. of the soda salt of saccharin in 50 C.c. of the 
above-mentioned diluted alcohol, to an apparently stable 
and perfectly transparent solution, we set it aside for 
about half an hour, when we found that a portion of the 
salt had separated as a soft, bulky, crystaUine lump. It 
required only a small Quantity of the solvent to bring this 
back into solution. One of our wholesale friends some 
time ago brought us several vials, containing solutions of 
saccharin itself (not neutralized with soda). Oneof them 
contained a clear solution of 1 in 30 parts of the same 
diluted alcohol, of which we had found 80 parts rcauisite. 

We told him that we suspected his sample to oe super- 
saturated, and indeed next morning, all the excess nad 
crystallized out. 

Regarding the sweetening power of saccharin, we may 
add that th"" soda salt leaves a much more decided im- 
pression of sweetn«^ss upon the tongue and palai;e than the 
saccharin itself. We have submitted a number of samples 
of mixtures sweetened with saccharin or its sodium 
salt on the one hand, and with sugar on the other hand, 
to unprejudiced oersons, and find that individual judg- 
ments vary considerably as to the degree of sweetness— 
that is, as to what might be regarded an exact equivalent 
in sweetness to a given quantity of sugar. In makin g such 
experiments, it is necessary to e<iualize the conditions as 
much as possible. A good plan is to prepare jellies with 
sugar and with saccharin respectively, so that each pre- 
paration may have about the same body. 

No. 2,072.— Tincture of Idtmiis (** Senior.*') 
A very delicate tincture of litmus may be prepared by 
following Eretschmar^s directions. . 
Macerate commercial, whole litmus in water for several 
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days, draw off the solution, and repeat the extraction with 
water, until the latter takes up but little more of the 
colorine matter. Then add to the united liquids enough 
hydrochloric acid to render the solution permanently red, 
evaporate it to a small bulk, mix it with clean sand, and 
then evaporate to dryness. Reduce the mass to a granu- 
lar powder, and wash it, first with boiling, and afterwards 
with cold water. The grains of sand then retain only the 
pure coloring matter (Kane's azolitmin) which is almost 
insoluble in water free from alkalies. On treating the 
colored sand with hot water, containing a little ammonia, 
the coloring matter is dissolved. Its tint should be ad- 
justed so, between alkali and eacid, that a small sample of 
the solution, when diluted with much water, produces a 
violet-colored liquid. 

The solution may be used without the addition of alco- 
hol. In this case it is well to saturate it with chloroform, 
using a sufiBcient quantity of it to have some of it remain 
undissolved at the bottom. The bottle, which should 
only be closed with a pellet of cotton (as complete exclu- 
sion of air soon renders the liquid colorless), may be 
shaken up occasionally to saturate the liquid again with 
chloroform. 

Or the Uquid may be mixed with about 20 per cent of 
alcohol. 

One pound of litmus will furnish about 6 pints of 
solution, or tincture, of proper depth of color. 
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street and 2, for such as is used in theatres ?" 

Dr. Ure's dictionary gives the following formula in the 
article on Pyrofcechny in general: 40 parts of nitrate of 
strontia, 13 of flowers of sulphur, 5 of chlorate of potash, 
and 4 of sulphuret of antimony. 

Sergius Kem gives fifteen formulas for red fire on p. 715 
of the supplement to (Jre's dictionary, by which the time 
occupied m the biuning can be regulated as desired, No. 1 
being a quick burning compound and No. 15 the slowest. 

On p. 215 of the American Druggist for 1885 you will 
findja variety of the latest formulas for Bengal lights, to- 
gether with important information relating to them. 

W. Canning says that mixtures of chlorate of jpotash, 
sulphur, and nitrate of strontium, in quantities larger 
than about an ounce, will frequently take fire within a 
few hours after they are made. When nitrate of baryta 
is substituted for strontia, the liability is nearly as ^eat. 
When sulphuret of antimony or charcoal is added, the 
liability is greatly lessened, out probably not entirely 
done away with. 

Erdman's formula for red fire for theatrical purposes or 
use in-doors consists of sulphur, 20 parts; saltpeter, 82 
parts; chlorate of potash, 27 parts: chalk, 20 parts; char- 
coal, 1 part. This gives a rose-red light and is said to be 
perfectly harmless when used in a room. 

The Scientific American some time since reported the 
death of a young lady in Bristol, New Hampsnire, from 
inhaling the fumes of a red fire composedTof nitrate of 
strontia, black sulphide of antimony, sulphur, and chlorate 
of potash. 

In any case, the ingredients must be powdered separate- 
ly and mixed without shock or friction — the best method 
being to use a bone paper-knife and a sheet of paper. It 
is also best to mix them only a short time before use. 

No. 2,074.— Agaridn (St. Louis). 

This acid principle derived from white agaric (Polypo- 
rue officinalis FrieA)^ which is used with great success as 
a remedy for 'excessive or abnormal perspiration, is pre- 
pared in the following manner : 

Powdered white agaric is exhausted with alcohol. The 
alcoholic solution, which contaias four different resins, 
designated by Scnmieder respectively as alpha-, beta-, 
fi^mma-, and delta-resin, is concentrated to a small bulk. 
This causes the separation of white resins containing the 
agaricin, while red resins remain in solution. The white 
resins are treated with alcohol with the addition of po- 
tassa. This causes the potassium salt of the alpha resin 
to go into solution, while the corresponding salt of the 
beta resin remains undissolved. The mixture is filtered, 
and the residue treated with water^ which dissolves the 
potassium salt of the beta resin, while the gamma resin, 
which does not combine with potcissa, remains undis- 
solved. The aqueous solution of the potaeeium salt of the 
beta resin is now treated with solution of chloride of 
barium, causing the precipitation of agaricate of barium. 
This is dissolved in boiling 30-per-cent alcohol, and the 
solution decomposed by sulphuric acid. From the fil- 
trate the agaricin gradually separates, and may be re- 
crystallized from SO-per cent alcohol. 

A^curicin is described by the Pbarinacopoeia Comhiittee 
of the Germ. Phann. Assoc, as a white, amorphous, or 
white silky crystalline powder of a faint odor and taste, 
appearing under the microscope to consist of four-sided 
lamellae, little soluble in cold water; soluble in hot water 
to a turbid strongly-foaming liquid, which reddens lit- 
mus. It is soluble in about 130 parts of cold and 10 parts 
of hot alcohoL still more easily in hot acetic acid, only 
slightly in etner, and scarcely at all in chloroform. 
Caustic alkalies dissolve it to a liquid which foams 



strongly when shaken. At 80" C, or when kept over 
sulphuric acid, it loses 1 molecule of water of crystalliza- 
tion. 

The chemical formula of agaracin is CitHt«Ot.H«0 
(mol. V 



No. 2,075.— Insecticide for Bedbugs, etc. (M. O. A.). 

This correspondent states that he has used the best in- 
sect powder tor some time past without any success. He 
asks us to suggest something better. 

We would recommend that our correspondent try 
either of the following: 

1. Prepare an alcoholic tincture of the best Dalmatian 
insect powder, in the proportion of 2 troy oz. to the 
pint. In this dissolve 1 tr. oz. of shellac^ 2 tr. oz. of 
naphthalin, and \ tr. oz. of picric acid. With this solu- 
tion paint the fissures, cracks, recesses, etc., of the bed- 
stead and mattress frame, wherever the obnoxious insects 
are wont to congregate or hide. 

2. Paint the places with a solution, of 1 tr. oc. of corro- 
sive sublimate m 2 fl. oz. of glycerin, and tinted with a 
little fuchsine. Only a thin coat is required, and this 
may be dusted over with insect powder, so that it will 
not be sticky to the bed-clothing that may come in con- 
tact with it. 

d. Mix 3 av. oz. of borax, 8i oz. of salicylic acid, and 
H oz. of bicarbonate of sodium with 15 fi. oz. of alcohol and 
10 fl. oz. of water, in a capacious capsule, and stir until no 
more gas is given off. Then evaporate the mixture, on a 
water-oath, to a syrupy conustence, and add to it 1 oz. of 
sulphate of idnc^ 1 oz. of tartar emetic, 1 oz. of inspi£6ated 
ox-kall, 30 grains of strychnine sulphate, and enough 
anfline violet to color. Place the capsule on a water-bath, 
and heat the contents, under constant stirring, until they 
become stiff cmd doughy. Bemove the mass, while still 
hot; and pliable, and form it into a roll, which may be 
wrapped in tin- foil or paraffin paper. When wanted for 
use, a small portion of the hardened mass is broken off 
and dissolved in about 10 parts of water. A little mu- 
cilage may then be added to it. This liquid is painted or 
brushed on precisely like either of the preceding ones. 

The pecuhar aniline-color tints of both of the last-named 
preparations are a sufficient caution to prevent either of 
them from being accidentaUy mistaken for harmless sub- 
stances. Of course, both being poisonous, they should be 
kept in a secure place. 

No. 2,076.— To Bender Tincture of Iron ** Taateleiis *' 
(J. A.). 

Our correspondent, as he himself states, is aware how 
the so-called tasteless tincture of iron is prepared, and it 
is not his object to have his query understooa as referring 
to this. He desires to learn of some way by which tinc- 
ture of iron, at the time of administration, can be rendered 
tasteless, or at least less unpleasant to the taste. 

Any process or method by which the characteristic as- 
tringent and ferruginous taste of ferric chloride or of tinc- 
ture of chloride of iron is modified or neutralized involves 
certain molecular changes or a decomposition, resulting in 
the production of a new compound. For example, the 
''tasteless tincture of iron" which our correspondent al- 
ludes to, owes its tastelessness to the fact that the iron no 
lonRer exists as a chloride, but most probably as a citrate. 
And so it is with any other process that accomplishes the 
same purpose. In many cases, it may be entirely imma- 
terial whether the iron introduced into the system is 
offered to it in the form of tincture of chloride of iron or 
in any other form (reduced iron, saccharated carbonate, 
citrate, phosphate, sulphate, etc. , etc.). And in these cases 
the physician will probably have no objection whatever, 
if his patient seeks to render the administration of the 
remedy as pleasant to his taste as possible. There are, 
however, some cases in which the astringent character of 
the tincture is desired to produce a certain impression, 
that is, where the ferric chloride, in its alcoholic solution, 
is intended, as such^ to reach the place where it is to pro- 
duce the special impression, or where it is to be absorbed. 
In such cases, it would be improper to counteract the phy- 
sician's plan by causing a chemical chanse in the com- 
pound before it has reached the intended place. 

Having premised these remarks we will append two 
methods wnich, in our experience, are very effective in 
accomplishing the result desired. 

1. Pour the measured quantity of tincture of iron, im- 
mediately before administering or taking it, into a suffi- 
cient quantity of milk, about a wineglassful for every 10 
drops of tincture. This method was first recommended 
by Hager. The iron probably changes to phosphate in this 
case. 

2. Pour the tincture into a sufficient quantity of Vichy 
imter— about 1 fl. oz. for every 10 minims of tincture. 
This method is often practised m the public hospitals of 
this city. Our attention was first drawn to it by Dr. A. 
B. Pope. In this case, of course, the iron changes to car 
bonate, the carbonic acid being speedily disengaged, and 
ferrous hydrate being deposited on standing. In this form 
it has be^i found to be quite easily taken, and, so far as 
known, with best results. 

No. 2,077.— Bland's PiUs (V.). 

We have heretofore given several formulas for pre- 
paring Blaud's Pills, but most of them contained acacia 
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aB an ingredient. This is also the case with the formula 
of the French Pharmacopoeia, in which the pills are con- 
tained under the title '* Pilules Ferrugineuz de Blaud," 
with the Latin (?) synonym '* Pilulse D. Blaud." It has, 
however, recently heen pointed out that acacia is an im- 
desirable constituent, as it is apt to react with the iron, 
and produce an insoluble compound in the course of time. 
In order to enable our correspondent to examine the 
merits of formulae omitting the acacia, we place here 
two from among those last published. 

1. Dieterich, 

Cm. GrainB. 

Sulphate of Iron, cryst 100. 1540 

* Carbonate of Potassium . . 50. 775 

Magnesia 5. 77 

Sugar, in fine powder 100. 1540 

Altnsda, in fine powder 50. 775 

Qlycerin q. s. q. a. 

Triturate the Sulphate of Iron to as fine a powder as 
possible^ mix it with the Carbonate of Potassium and 
Magnesia, and then add the Sugar and Althsea. li^inaUy 
mix it with enouffh Glycerin to form a pill mass. 

If this mass is divided into 640 pills, each piU will con- 
tain about 1 grain of ferrous carbonate. 

The mass should have and retain a handsome green 
color. This is best attained by using only so much car- 
bonate of potassium as is necessary to decompose the iron 
salt. 

The sugar and althaea may be omitted. But the mass 
will then gradually become hard and indigestible. 

2. British Formulary (**B. P. C." Unofficial Formulary). 

Sttl Dhate of Iron 00 grains 

Caroonateof Potasaium 30 *' 

Sugar, in powder 12 *' 

Tragacanth, in powder 4 '* 

Glycerin, 

Distilled Water ..a& 2i min. 

Beduce the Sulphate of Iron to a fine powder, add the 
Sugar and Tragacanth. and mix intimately. Finely pow- 
der the Carbonate of Potassium in another mortar, and 
thoroughly incorporate with it the Glycerin and Water. 
Transfer this to the mortar containing the Sulphate of 
Iron, beat thoroughly until the mass becomes green and 
assumes a soft, pillular consistence and divide into 24 
pills. 

Each pill contains about 1 grain of ferrous carbonate. 

The theoretical quantity of ferrous carbonate obtain- 
able from crystallized sulphate of iron is at once seen by 
inspecting the molecular weights : 

FeS04.7H,0 FeCO, 

ferrous sulphate ferrous caruonate 

278 116 

or, in pnercentage, 100 parts, by weight, of ferrous sul- 
phate yield 41.7 per cent of ferrous carbonate. 

No. 2,078.— Albuminate of Iron (Iowa). 

We have previously published several formulas for pre- 
paring this compound, but we have no means of ascer- 
taining at the preseat time how the several products, as 
prepared bv the given formulae, compared with each 
other, or what keeping (lualities they snowed. From re* 

Sorts now and then published in the pharmaceutical press, 
owever, it would appear that all known processes suffer 
from some defect or other. Recognizing this fact, W. 
Gruening has recently (Pharm. ZeiUch. /. RussL, 1887, 
Nos. 34-86.) studied the features of these processes, and 
partly on the experience thus gained, but chiefly on the 
results of an analysis of a proprietary preparation made 
by Drees, he elaborated a new process, which is said to 
give an unexceptionable product. We have not tried it, 
as we had no demand for the preparation. But we un- 
derstand that many physicians would be glad to employ 
this compound, even if only in an experimental way, as it 
is considered, theoretically, to contain iron in a most 
suitable condition for absorption. Giiiening^s process is 
as follows: 

45 Gm. of dry egg-albumen are mixed with 270 Gm. of 
distilled water. When it is completely dissolved, 49 Gm. 
of liquor ferri acetatis (Russian Pharm.), of spec. grav. 
1.134-1.138 [or the correspondinfe preparation of the U. S. 
P. diluted to the same density] £ure added, the mixture 
several times shaken, and, if necessary, passed through a 
small linen strainer. If any residue remains, this may 
be washed with 40--60 Gm. of water. The liquid is now 
transferred to a parchment-paper dialyzer, and dialyced 
with fresh suppliesof water until the con tents form a jelly. 
This is now mixed with 10 Gm. of hydrochloric acid and 
dissolved by gentle agitation, and the resulting liquid 
dialyzed again, until the liquid has only a very faint acid 
reaction with litmus. When a small sample, poured 
into a flat capsule, and with a few drops of ammonia, 
and covered with a piece of paper saturated with sul- 
phuric acid, remains liquid after the lapse of a few hours, 
the dialysis may be considered as completed. The liquid, 
which has now again assumed the consistence of a thin 
jelly, is removed from the dialyzer, and graduaUy 
mixed with dilute soda solution, until the precipitate 
first formed is again dissolved, but so that an excess of 
soda is carefully avoided, as this would produce a jelly 



of albuminate of sodium. For this reason it is advisable 
to add, at first, only enough soda to just start the solution 
of the jelly. The mixture is set aside for 12 hours^ then 
strained, and if a residue has remained, this is cautiously 
dissolved by a few drops of soda solution. To the liquid 
are now added 75 Gm. of cinnamon water [spiritous; 
containing about 20^ of alcohol], and enough water to 
maJce the liquid weigh 750 Gm. And, finally, 250 Gm. of 
alcohol of 90^ are added, under brisk agitation. 

The resulting product contains about 0.6^ of ferric 
oxide and 8.04^ or albumen, and about 25^ of alcohol. 

No. 2,070.— Fresoription Difficulty (£. A.). 

This, correspondent sends us the following commimi- 
cation: 

** In a recent issue of the Phamuiceutical Journal, a 
case of fatal poisoning is reported to have occurred in 
Australia (on the authority of the AuatrcUian Journal of 
Pharmacy) from the administration of the following 
mixture: 

«]Potaa8iiChlorati8 gr. 40 

Syr. Ferri lodidi 8.3 4 

Syrupi fl. 3 4 

Spir. Chloroformi m 20 

Aquffi q. 8. adfl. S 2 

** As reported there, * the mixture, when dispensed, was 
of a light-brown color, which ^raduallv darkened, and in 
a few hours iodine was deposited in abundance. In this 
condition, the mixture was administered to a child, even- 
tually causing death. The prescriber condemned the 
dispensing of the mixture, which he said should have been 
almost colorless, and he held the dispenser to be liable for 
the consequences. But an expert to whom the subject 
was referred failed, after various trials, to prepare a 
presentable mixture.* '' 

We are asked to explain the cause of the decomposition, 
if jDOssible. 

On consulting the September number of the Australian 
Joum. Pharm, ^ we fina the original report of Itfr. J. M. 
Higgins, the expert who examined the prescription. He 
enumerates the several trials he made to prepare it as 
follows: 

1. Mixed the syrup of iodide of iron and simple syrup 
togethel", then added the spirit of chloroform, and lastly 
the chlorate dissolved in cold water. The result was a 
yellowish-green mixture, which in a short time turned 
red, and in a few hours fiocks of iodine appeared. 

2. liixed the solution of the salt with the simple syrup 
and spirit, and gradually added the syrup of iodide of 
iron. Same result as in No. 1. 

3. Warm water employed to dissolve the salt. Decom- 
position took place immediately. 

4. A drop or two of liquor potassae added to the solution 
of the chlorate arrested the chemical action for a short 
time only. 

Only pure substances were used. 

On repeating the above-detailed experiments, we find 
that, when all the ingredients except the chlorate are 
mixed, the solutionremainsunaffectea by starch, showing 
that no iodine is set free. On adding the chlorate, how- 
ever, decomposition very soon begins, and if gelatinized 
starch had previously been added, a violet to blue tint is 
soon produced. Now this liberation of iodine can only be 
accounted for by the presence of some agent which will 
decompose the chlorate, so that chlorine is set free, the 
chlorine then liberating an equivalent amount of iodine. 
The only agents likely to be present which will accomplish 
this, are free acids. On examining any commercial 
sample of iodide of iron^ it will be found that they all 
have an acid reeu^tion, due to the presence of small quan- 
tities of hydriodic acid. If hydnodic acid is capable of 
eliminating chlorine from chlorate of potassium, a simple 
experiment will decide this. This is, in fact, the case, 
but only when the acid is moderately concentrated. The 
chlorine, however, at the moment of being liberated, in its 
turn liberates iodine, and this is revealed by its reaction 
with starch. Yet the whole reaction, even with a mode- 
rately strong hydriodic acid, is not very energetic, the 
amount of iodine altogether liberated and recognizable 
by starch being comparatively small. (If hydrochloric 
acid is substituted for hydriodic, a very small quantity is 
capable of causing the slow elimination of chlorine.) An- 
other portion of chlorine probably combines with iodine 
and escapes the test. This reaction, thus observed to take 
place with a rather concentrated acid, does not, however, 
of itself account for the action of the exceedingly smsdl 
quantity of hydriodic acid which is present in a weU-made- 
and fresh syrup of iodide of iron. It suggests itself here 
to make an attempt to remove all traces of free acid from 
the syrup of iodide of iron. We have endeavored to ac- 
complish this by means of carbonate of calcium. On 
shaking equal vdumes of the syrup and of water with an 
excess of carbonate of calcium and filtering, the excess of 
acid is, indeed, removed, and when such a syrup (which 
is only half- strength, on account of the water present) is 
used in equivalent proportion for the preparation of the 
above-mentioned mixture, the result is a greenish-yellow 
liquid which does not give a reaction with starch at first. 
On standing, however^ a slight reaction will be produced 
after some time, and this graoually becomes intensified on 
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further standing. Now it is well known that, under the in- 
fluence of light and air, and in the presence of water, ferric 
iodide constantly eliminates traces of hydriodic acid, 
which will, under certain conditions, decompose so that the 
iodine is set free, giving the solution a dark color. In the 
presence of sugar or certain other substances (such as hypo- 
phosphorous acid), however, the freeiodineis again taken 
up and reconverted into hydriodic acid. As the process of 
eliminating hydriodic acid seems to go on continually, 
it appears to us that this body exerts its decomposing 
action on the chlorate while in a naacent eiate. But the 
eliminated chlorine immediately again decomposes the 
tiftce of iodide formed. We can account for the reaction 
in no other way, but would suggest that this subject be 
taken up by some one who haslffie necessary time to de- 
vote to its study. Incidentally we would remark that 
the presence of peroxide of hydrogen in the atmoepliAre, 
or the addition of peroxide of hydrogen to hydriodic add 
or to iodides causes an abimdant liberation of iodine. It 
is not impossible that the presence of this body may have 
something to do with the reaction. 

No. 2,080.— Cod-Liver Oil Emulsion (Subscriber). 

The use of lime-water for the purpose of preparing an 
** emulsion '* of cod-liver oil is not at aJl uncommon, out 
does not deserve indorsement, unless it be the express 
desire of the prescriber to present the oil to the intestinal 
canal of his patient in form of a lime soap. Of course, a 
mixture of hme-water and cod-liver oil (or any other 
fixed oil) is no emulsion, in the true sense of the word, 
but produces a lime soap, which is but little soluble in 
water. Yet it is known that this compoimd is by no 
means rejected by the digestive organs, being sometimes 
(according to some authorities) even more easily taken 
up than the imchaneed oil itself. 

The question has oeen repeatedly put to us, and also 
by *' Subscriber,^' whether it is not xKMssible to replace 
gum arabic— which has becomes very Qxpensive and 
almost a luxury— bv some cheaper and equally ef- 
ficient substitute. Tnere are. indeed, various methods 
of preparing emulsions, besides that which requires the 
use of acacia, such as those made with Irish Moss, 
Glyconin, Tragacanth, Quillaja, etc., but each of these 
has slight drawbacks, either requiring some time and 
trouble to prepare, or being but httle less expensive than 
the acacia emulsion. One of us has had this problem 
presented to him during the last year in a very prominent 
manner. The supply of cod-liver oil emulsions, prepared 
in considerable quantity by means of acacia, for the use 
in public dispensaries, it apt to become an expensive item, 
and induces a careful search after sometning equally 
serviceable and cheaper. Such a substitute nas been 
found in Dextrin, and by means of this, an excellent 
emulsion may be prepared without the least trouble. ' 

The market offers various qualities of dextrin. In tint 
it varies from yellowish or yellowish-gray to pure white. 
Some is orepared by mere heat and subsequent washing. 
Another kind is prepared by means of acids (oxalic. etc.)> 
and washing. It makes no difference by wnich ot tiiese 
processes it is prepared, so long as it is neutral to test- 
paper, of a white or whitish color, having not more than 
a slight yellowish tint, and, when dissolved in water, free 
from disagreeable odor and taste. Every kind of com- 
mercial dextrin, especially when mixed or dissolved in 
water, has more or less of an odor, but in the better 
grades this is so slight, and so easily overcome by 
suitable fiavoring, that it may be disrejg^arded. Pure 
dextrin is soluble to a clear, limpid liquid in less than its 
own weight of water. But commercial dextrin usually 
contains more or less unaltered starch. For the purpose 
of making emulsione^ the preaence of a moderate proportioih 
of starch in dextrin ts an advantage. 

Haying procured a dextrin corresponding to the de- 
scription here given, the first step is to prepare a mucilage 
of dextrin. And it may be presumed that those who 
want to emplo^r this method of making emulsions desire 
to keep the mucilage in stock, so as to enable them to pre- 
pare toe emulsion quickly when wanted, we shidl give 
the necessary direction for this purpose. 

1. MX7CILAQE OF DEXTBd. 

{For Emulsions.) 

Dextrin 1 part 

Water, enough to make 8 parts 

Mix them in a tared vessel^ and heat the mixture, under 
constant stirring, to near boiling, until it is limpid. Then 
restore any water lost by evaporation, strain the liquid 
through muslin, and transfer it, while hot, to bottles, 
which should be fiUed to 'the neck. Pour a sufficient 
quantity of best olive oil on the surface, to form a pro- 
tecting layer and set the bottles aside in a cool place, 
so that the contents may congeal to a jelly. Then cork 
them securely and keep them in a cool place, in an up- 
right position. 

Note. — When this mucilage is to be used for preparing 
emulsion of cod-liver oil, or for other mixtures, the pro- 
tecting layer of oil on the surface is first poured off and 
the remainder removed by a pellet of absorbent cotton. 
The bottle is then gently warmed until the contents are 
melted, and allowed to cool ajiain short of causing the 



mucilage to again solidify, when it may be mixed with 
the cod-liver oil or other ingredients. 

2. DEXTRIN EXUUBION OF OOD-UVEB OIL. 

Cod-liyer oil 8 fluidounces 

Mucilage of dextrin 6 *' " 

Water 2 " '«J 

^rup 1 fluidounce 

Flavoring q. s. 

To the mucilago of dextrin, contained in a capacious 
bottle, gradually add the cod-liver oil, first in small 
X)ortions, and agitate thoroughly after each addition, 
until the oil is emulsified. Finally add the syrup, the 
water, and the fiavoring, and mix the whole thoroughly 
together. 

As in the case of other emulsions, when larger quanti- 
ties are to be prepared, it is best to use some mechanical 
contrivance for incorporating the ingredients. Of all 
mixing appliances known to us, the Keystone Beater Tto 
be obtained at 28 Vesey street, New York) seems to us tne 
most simple and best. 

If salts, such as hypophosphites, etc., are to be com- 
bined with the emulsion, they may be dissolved in a por- 
tion or the whole of the water directed to complete the 
16 fiuid ounces of emulsion. 

If well made, a dextrin emulsion of cod-liver oil is at 
least as stable as one made with acacia. And even if it 
should be partially separate at first, it is so easily and 
quickly restored that any tendency to separation, due 
to hasty preparation, is no practical drawback. In fact, 
should it have separated, it will be found that the tenden- 
cy to do so will disappear entirely after it has been kept 
a few days, and has meanwhile been occasionally re- 
shaken. The quantity of mucilage of dextrin here given 
will make a rather dense emulsion. One of the consis- 
tence of thin cream may be made ly reducing the muci- 
lage to 4 fl. oz. Even if this shouH separate during the 
first few days, it will soon acquire stability. 

No. 2,081.— Bleaohing of Feathers and Hair (Boston). 

The art of bleaching feathers or hair is one that requires 
considerable practice and experience. We can give here 
only an outline and must refer you for fuller information 
to special works on the subject. 

Feathers as well as hair, m their crude condition (such, 
for instance, as are sold in quantities in the market) are 
usually covered with more or less fatty matter and dirt 
or dust. This must be carefuly removed. For this purpose, 
the feathers are laid in a 10 per cent solution of carbonate 
of sodium (sal soda^. and the latter then gradually heated 
to about 180'' F. It the feathers, etc., are valuable, they 
must be fastened singly and in rows to sticks, and sus- 
pended in the liquid so that they do not touch each other. 

When they have been in the liquid for about an hour, 
they are transferred to clean water and carefuly washed. 
And until they are further manipulated, they are left in 
the water to prevent new dust, etc., from settling upon 
them. 

The bleaching is done, either by han^g the wet 
feathers, etc., in a room, in which sulphur is afterwards 
bumt^ or better, by maceraiing them in a solution of 
peroxide of hydrogen. For this purpose, the commercial 
10 volume solution is sufficiently pure. It is best to use 
three baths (agate-ware, oblong pans are very useful). 
The feathers, etc., are first placed into No. 1 and covered 
with the solution. To economize the latter, some pieces 
of glass rod or plate may be laid upon them to keep them 
down. After 24 hours they are ta^ken out, transferred to 
No. 2 and covered with a fresh quantity of solution, while 
a new supply of washed feathers is put into No. 1. After 
the next 24 hours, the contents of No. 2 are put in No. 3 
and again treated with fresh solution, while the contents 
of No. 1 are put in No. 2, and No. 1 supplied with fresh 
feathers. Finally, after 24 hours more, the feathers, etc. , 
in No. 3 have been acted upon by the bleaching liquid as 
far as possible. The process is kept up continuously, so 
that each lot of feathers, etc., is kept in bleaching liquid 
during 72 hours. When No. 1 becomes exhausted, the 
liquid is thrown away, fresh liquid put in, and the pan 
becomes then No. 8, the previous No. 2 and 3 becommg, 
respectively. No. 1 and 2. 

Of course, dark colored feathers cannot be bleached 
completely white. If perfectly white feathers are wanted , 
the original feathers must have been at least whitish or 
grayish-white. In many cases, even the longest contact 
with bleaching material will not render the feather ab- 
solutely white. The manufacturer overcome this by the 
same trick which is used by the laundress in making up 
white goods (addition of bluing to the starch), namely 
by placing the feathers in an extremely dilute solution 
of an anilme violet having a bluish tint. 

No. 2,082.--49olubility of Terpln (''Baltimore," and 
E.O.). 

In answering a query as to a suitable solvent for terpin 
hydrate, in our December number (Query 2,062), we re- 
ferred to page 140 of our last year's volume. The solvent 
there mentioned is the Acidum Nitricum Alcoholisatum of 
the French Pharm. As it is, however, doubtful whether 
this solvent will answer in all cases, we would, under 
ordinary circumstances, rather prefer alcohol as a solvent. 
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1 part of terpin hydrate requires about 7 parts (by weight) 
of 85<^ alcohol for solution, according to Deville. Accord- 
ing to our own experience, 1 part is soluble in about 9 
parts of officinal (Hjb) alcohol, which corresponds to a pro- 
portion of 1 troy ounce of terpin hydrate to about Hi 
fluid-ounces of the alcohol. 

Terpin hydrate is soluble also in 200 parts of cold, and 
in 22 parts of boiling water. 

No. 2,083.— Fharmaceutioal Apparatus (S.)- 
The address of Messrs. Canning and Patch is 109 Green 
str., Boston, Mass. 

We shall be glad to give you the other desired infor- 
mation, if you will inform us what special kind of phar- 
maceutical apparatus you are in search of. 

No. 2,084.-~Q-l7oerite of Subaoetate of Lead (S.). 

We are asked to state what the standard strength of 
this preparation is, that is, what percentage of subacetate 
— Pb(C«H«0,),.Pb.O = 648— the product should contain. 

The preparation is officinal in the British Pharm., and 
directed to be made by mixing together 

Acetate of Lead Q oz. 

Oxide of Lead 31 oz. 

Glycerin Ipint. 

Water 12 oz. 

boiling for a quarter of an hour, then filtering, and eva- 
porating until the water is dissipated. 

Assuming that the whole of the acetate of lead taken is 
converted into the theoretically possible amount of sub- 
acetate, also assuming that all the water is dissipated, 
without loss of glycerin, the product would contain 

Subacetate of Lead 8,166 grains. 

Glycerin (1 pint, Imper. meas., sp. gr. 

1.250) 11,086 " 

14,202 grains. 

This would be equivalent to about 22.3 per cent of sub- 
acetate. 

No. 2,085.— Spenoe Metal (B.). 

Our correspondent asks us several questions about the 
casting of Spencers Metal of which we have gi<ven a full 
account in New Remsdibs, 1880, page 137. 

We regret to say that we have no practical experience 
with the metal, and would refer our querist to Messrs. 
Spence Sc Co., 81 Lombard street, London, E. C. We 
know of no depot in this city. 

No. 2,086.— "ChurohiU's Iodine'* (T.). 
There are two iodine preparations known by Churchill's 
name, viz. : 

1. Churchiir 8 Tincture of Iodine: 

Iodine 2i tr. oz. 

Iodide of Potassium j tr. oz. 

Alcohol 18 fl. oz. 

Water 8 fl. oz. 

2. ChurchilVs Iodine Caustic : 

Iodine 1 tr. oz. 

Iodide of Potassium 2 tr. oz. 

Water 4 fl. oz. 

No. 2,087.— Becognition of Graduates of Pharmacy by 
Boards of Pharmacy (E.). 

The Boards of Pharmacy of the State of New York are 
not all on the same basis, so far as the recognition of 
Graduates of Pharmacy is concerned. The State Board, 
having jurisdiction in all counties but New York, Kings, 
and Erie, is not required to accept diplomas as evidence. 
Hence even Graduates have to undergo an examination. 
In the three counties mentioned, which have, each, a 
separate pharmacy law, the act provides for the reco^i- 
tion of graduates. 

The law makes no difference between Graduates of 
Colleges within or without the State. A graduate of the 
Chicago College of Pharmacy would, therefore, have as 
good a chance, in the three counties named, as a Gradu- 
ate from New York. But if he wants to be registered by 
the State Board, he will have to stand an examination. 

No. 2,088.— Blue Prints (J. D. C). 

A very full explanation of the details of the process of 
making blue prints haa been given by us on i>age 117 of 
our last volume (imder Query No. 1,956). 

No. 2,089.— Syrup of Lactophosphate of Calcium (or 
Lime) (E. A. S.). 

The so-called soluble lactophosphate of lime is not a 
true chemical compound, though it is believed to be pretty 
uniform, as found in the market. The above-named pre- 
paration may be made either by dissolving phosphate of 
calcium in lactic acid and syrup, or by dissolving lactate 
of calcium in phosphoric acid and syrup, or by dissolving , 
the commercial *^ lactophosphate of calcium (lime)" in 
syrup. 

The United Stetes Pharm. gives a formula for the syrup, 
which starts from phosphate of calcium. This furnishes 
a satisfactory product. But in order to show how the sev- 
eral processes may be applied, upon quantities of 1 pint of 
product, each, we shall give formulas for all three 



methods, the products bein^ practically identical, thougli 
there is always a factor of doubt in the case of the con:i- 
mercial lactophosphate. 

It so happens that the molecular weighte of calcium 
phosphate and calcium lactate are so nearly alike that 
equal quantities of the two salts may be regarded, prac- 
ticallv, as containing equal quantities of calcium [Cakiunt 
lactate: Ca(CtHtOt)«— mol. w. 308. Calcium phosphate: 
Ca,(P04),— moL w. 310]. 

1. U. 8. Ph. process^ calculated for 1 pint of product, 
and modified so as te simplify the process. 

Triturate 220 grains of Precipitated Phosphate of Cal- 
cium with 330 grains of Lactic Acid, 1} fluidounces 
of Orange Flower Water, and 6 fluid ounces ofWater grad- 
ually added, until the calcium salt is dissolved. Then 
add 13 trojr ounces of sugar, and enough water to make 
Ipint. Dissolve by agitetion and strain if necessary. 

2. With Lactate of C^to'tim.— Dissolve 220 grains of Lac- 
tate of Calcium with 220 minims of Phosphoric Acid 
(5(M0, 1 J fl. 08. of Orange Flower Water, and 6 fluidounces 
of Water, and proceed further as under No. 1. 

3. With LactophoaphatC'-Diesolve 330 grains of so- 
called soluble Lactophosphate of Calcium in If fl. oz. of 
Orange Flower Water and 6 fl. oz. of Water, and con- 
tinue aa imder No. 1. 

No. 2,090. -<5omutin (H. W. I.). 

Prof. Kobert^s comutm, a peculiar principle extracted 
from ergot, which is said to be the most prominent represen- 
tative of the oxytocic properties of ergot, is manufac- 
tured by Qehe & Co., of Dresden. You may order it 
through any importing house. It is very expensive, and 
is likely to cost, delivered here, not much less than one 
dollar a grain. 

No. 2,091.— National Formulary (H. and several other 
inquirers). 

In reply to a number of inquiries received, it is here 
stated that the printing of the text of the National 
Formulary is progressing as rapidly as is consistent with 
careful editing. It is expected that the work will be out 
during the latter part of March, 1888. 

No. 2,092.— Bismuth Free fi-om Arsenic (J. A. H.). 

There are several ways by which bismuth may be freed 
from arsenic. The U. S. Pharmacopoeia of 1870 had a 
process for preparing bismuth salts m which provision 
IS made for the removal of the arsenic in shape of 
arseniate of bismuth. But it is believed that it usually 
failed to remove the whole of it. 

A very ^ood process to accomplish the desired object is 
the following, originally devised by Biltz, and adopted 
in the last German Pharmacopoeia. 

Heat 2 parts of commercial bismuth with 1 part of 
nitrate of sodium, in an iron capsule or crucible, to a 
faint red heat. As soon as the mass begins to swell, stir 
it with an iron spatula continuously (for about one hour) 
until the metal is so flnely distributed that it is scarcely 
possible to recognize it as such any longer. Then remove 
the vessel from the fire, allow the mass to cool somewhat, 
then add 5 parts of water and 3 parte of solution of soda, 
of spec. gr. 1.160. Boil the whole during a few minutes, 
constently stirring, transfer it upon a filter, wash the 
mass tmtil it is penectly free from alkali, and drv. The 
residue consiste of finely divided metellic bismutn and a 
little oxide of bismuth, which are both dissolved when 
nitric acid is made to act upon them. The original im- 
purities, viz., arsenic, sulphur, and selenium. pa«s into 
solution in the alkaline liquid. According to Hirsch, how- 
ever, a trace of arsenic may still be present in the residual 
mass, as basic arsenate of bismuth. 

No. 2,093. ->FreBcription Query (B. J. £.). 

This correspondent writes: 

* ' I have a prescription for : 

Q Cinchonid. Sulph. Fort. Will you please state what 
the prescriber meant. I am told that physicians write 
the above for Quinine, when they do not want their 
patient to know that they are taking quinine." 

The information given to our correspondent appears to 
be correct. In prescriptions coming under our ex- 
perience, the above synonym for quinine has not yet been 
met with, and after consulting some of our friends, we 
believe that the above term is confined to the practice of 
a few physiciaus. It is not a practice to be recommended 
or approved, as it establishes a false position between 
physician, patient, and pharmacist; and besides, it is a 
weak concession to the unjust prejudice engendered in 
the minds of many gullible persons, by the venders of 
certain nostrums, who frighten them with the assertion 
that ** quinine poisons the system, settles in the bones, 
ete., ete." 

Infi>rmation wanted. 

1. What is Tomatin? Stated to be coloring matter 
used for coloring tomato catsup a dark ** brick dust'' 
color. 

2. What is the composition of Dr. Wilhoft's Anti- 
periodic? 

3. What is the composition of Kennedy's Medical Dis- 
covery? 
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Emulsions. 

BT A. W. QBRRABD, F.0.8. 

Twenty-five years ago, in the early days of my pupil- 
age, 1 can well remember the rough and ready rule of 
thumb methods that often prevailed when an emulsion 
had to be made, also the thick gruel-like magmas or thin 
greasy stuff produced. Happily there has been a change 
for the better, and pharmacists now recognize that to 
make satisfactory emulsions certain rules must be ob- 
served as to quantities and careful attention given to the 
process. 

The Dfiost generally useful and important emulsifying 
agents at our disposal are the gums of acacia and traga- 
canth, used either as a powder or mucilage, preferably I 
think, as powder; of less value, but still having some 
special qualities to recommend them, should be men- 
tioned yolk of egg and the tinctures of quillaia and 
senega. Milk is an emulsion formed by nature, and 
closely allied to milk in character is the emulsion made 
by rubbing almonds with water; both of these, though 
providing the highest types of what emulsions should he, 
are certainly not good emulsifying agents, for they possess 
no more power to emulsify than does a well-made diluted 
emulsion of any fixed oil. It is the habit of some dis- 
pensers to speak of the solutions of potash, soda, and 
ammonia as emulsifying agents. The cases are very few 
indeed where they really act as such ; for when we com- 
bine alkalies witn an oil or resin, they form soaps or 
semisoaps, so that their action is chemical, whereas a 
true emulsion owes its condition to physical influences. 
The alkalies have, however, some small power to emulsify, 
for I have often noticed that when they are shaken with 
chloroform or ether in the presence of vegetable ex- 
tractive an emulsion has formed ; its character, however, 
is weak, as separation usually takes place in twenty-four 
hours. 

There are a few remarkable examples of emulsification 
haopening daily in pbarmaceuticcd practice, to which 
hitherto little or no attention has been paid, although it 
seems almost impossible they can have been overlooked. 
Most dispensers, when making an ointment with vaseline, 
must have observed the change of color the vaseline 
undergoes, and how opaque it oecomes. on stirring ; the 
explanation of this is, that an emulsion of air has been 
formed. The peculiar viscosity of the vaseline and the 
motion of the spatula causes imprisonment of air, which 
soon becomes distributed in an extremely fine state of 
division. The statement here made is easy to prove, and 
can be demonstrated by the following experiment : Dilute 
some spirit of wine with water until a piece of vaseline 
iustsiuKS in the liquid, now take a fresh portion of vase- 
line, then stir it well to get the air taken up, nlace it also in 
the liquid, it will be seen to float. Thedinerence in the 
behavior of the two portions is caused by their different 
gravities, one portion holding air in suspension. Under 
similar treatment it will be found that most unctuous 
bodies emulsify air. What influence emulsifled air has 
upon the keeping properties of fats and oinments would 
form an interesting subject for research. It is worthy of 
remark that two at least of the ofificial ointments cannot 
be properly made without containing emulsified air; these 
are the ointments of red oxide of mercury and of boric 
acid. Unless they are continuously stirred while cooling 
they set to hard masses ; stirring causes them to take up 
air, the air by its presence giving the ointments a finely 
granular soft and smooth consistence. 

Emulsification of water is a common operation of phar- 
macy, cold cream manufacture provides an example ; it 
is well known that the white, sort, creamy unctuousness 
of that article depends almost entirely on the water it 
holds in suspension. Butter is sometimes adulterated by 
being made to contain emulsified water. If we desire to 
incorporate an aqueous extract with a fat, it is usual to thin 
the extract with water, then emulsionize with the fat. 
The value of lanolin as an ointment base largely depends 
upon its containing emulsified water : the water has a 
softening influence on the lanolin, rendering it pliant and 
ea<<y to mix : without water its consistence would be much 
too stiff for a good ointment base. 

Emulsions prepared from the same kind of ingredients 
are frequently seen to differ in appearance and stability. 
The product of one operator is pure white, of another 
whitish-brown ; its consistency is thick or thin ; it may 
either separate in a few hours, or remain permanent for 
weeks. Differences of this kind can be accounted for by 
two causes, one natural, depending upon variations in 
drugs, due to soil, climate, period of collection, or changes 
effected by age ; the other mechanical, in which the ope- 
rator is usually at fault ; for instance, the order of mixing 
may be varied, stirring in one case having been more vig* 



orous or prolonged than in another, or dilution may have 
been effected with varying rapidity. Of the causes of 
variation alluded to, these which are natural are mainly 
outside the pharmist's control ; the best and most he can 
do is to select good fresh drugs, taking care they are well 
preserved from atmospheric and other influences. Dmer- 
ences due to the mechanical steps of a process we may re- 
gard as entirely under control ; they are faults either of 
judgment or of bad manipulation. Measuring oil in a wa- 
tery measure should be avoided ; likewise the use of a damp 
or warm mortar. It is a bad practice to leave off stirring 
whilst an emulsion is forming ; when formed a little extra 
stirring is often advantageous. Never starve an emulsion 
by trying to be economical with the gum ; the result is 
invariably a weak product, soon breaking down, or may 
be an utter failure, and however much y ou may try to coax 
it into form with more gum the result is commonly un- 
satisfactory. Overdoses of gum are almost as bad as de- 
ficiencies ; you risk getting a thick magma flowing with 
difficulty, whereas good emulsions flow quite easily. For 
the patient, it is certainly far more pleasant to get a dose 
that flows easily down the throat, rather than one which 
hangs about the fauces and nauseates quite as much as 
the raw oil would. 

A phenomenon commonly observed during the progress 
of making a gum emulsion, is a cracking noise, like the 
breaking of a small stick;, this is due to the tearing action 
of the pestle, causing a series of fractures in the product. 
It has been asserted by many authorities that this click or 
cracking is positive evidence that the emulsion is a succesa 
In my experience the sign is not infallible^ for on numerous 
occasions students have shown me their products, with 
plenty of crack on stirring, but in such a spoilt condition 
that there was not the remotest hope of turning them into 
emulsions. 

During the past fifteen years several contributions on 
emulsions have appeared in the Pharmaceutical Journal, 
and in the ** Year Book of Pharmacy," chiefly the contri- 
butions of American pharmacists, to whom we are in- 
debted for many useful hints and formulee on emulsions. 
Having repeated some of the experiments of the authors. 
It was thought the results obtained might be a useful 
tiddition to these notes. R. Rother, Phaim. Joum,, May 
11th, 1872, in a thoughtful paper says, '* A perfect artifi- 
cial emulsion is physically identical with the natural, 
that is as far as the extinction of the oil is concerned, and 
this peculiarity is the distinctive feature of an emulsion." 
There is one statement in the paper open to criticism, 
where the author says: '*A concentrated perfccjt emul- 
sion is in itself the most rapid and efficient emulsifier, pos- 
sessing the property of emulsifying oil to an almost un- 
limited extent.*^ The fault to be found with this statement 
is, that it creates an impression that a perfect emulsion 
can be utilized for the preparation of other emulsions, 
thus placing at our disposal an easy means of emulsifica- 
tion, oesides economizing gum; such, however, is not the 
case, as the following experiment is intended to show : 
Eighty grains of powdered gum, half an ounce ot castor 
oil, and three drachms of water were converted into a 
perfect emulsion. A further quantity of oil was added, 
and found, as stated by Rother, to be easily emulsified, 
or it would be more correct to say combined, h urther it 
was found that dilution of the product with oil could be 
carried to an apparently unlimited extent. Though this 
experiment is interesting, its practical value is &a.all, lor 
as one would theoretically expect, it is found the excess 
of oil quite changes the character of the product; it no 
longer admits of dilution with water like an ordinary 
emulsion, but is changed to a magma, fioating in and re- 
pulsing water, as if it were oil orly. This change of 
character is due to the fact of the product being no 
longer, as Rother implies, an emulsion of oil, but an emul- 
sion of mucilage; the oil being in excess constitutes the 
menstruum in which particles of mucilage are evenly 
distributed. The conditions of the case are analogous to 
those where ether dissolves water, and water ditsolves 
ether. The knowledge to be gathered from tl e experi- 
ment is that, under certain conditions, mucilage will 
emulsify oil; on the other hand, oil being in excels, it 
emulsifies the mucilage, one product admitting of dilution 
with water, the other dilution with oil. 

Another communication to which I would draw atten- 
tion is by E. Gregory, ** Year-Book of Pharmacy," 1887. 
The author discusses the question whether mucilage or 
powder of acacia gives the best emulsions; the conclusion 
being that the use of mucilage should be abRndoned in 
favor of powdered gum. Gregory states that three 
drachms 01 powdered gum will emulsify one ounce of any 
of the volatile oils, but rather less (about 2 drachms) will 
answer for the fixed oils and balsams. The author's 
method of procedure is to mix the gum first with the oil, 
and, if the above quantities be used, neither more nor lees 
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than four and a half drachms of water all added at once. 
The method was tested upon one ounce each of the fol- 
lowing fixed and volatile oils: castor, cod-liver, olive, al- 
mond, turpentine, eucalyptus, peppermint, and sandal 
wood. The result in each case was as follows: The fixed 
oils all gave exceptionally gcKxl emulsions, white and as 
perfect as could be desired. Cod-liver oil during the 
process became very pasty, but that condition did not in 
any way interfere with dilution or final completeness. 
Oil of turpentine was a failure, but on slowly adding two 
drachms more water than Gregory indicates, it gave a 
creamy emulsion. Oil of eucalyptus failed, and like tur- 
pentine took two drachms more water to recover it; the 
product was then imperfect. Oil of peppermint turned 
out fairly well, but a little more water improved it. 
Sandal wood oil gave a beautifully white and perfect 
emulsion, which 1 attribute to its having more body or 
viscosity than other volatile oils. Gregory's j^rocess was 
further applied to creasote, carbolic acid, copaiba, balsam 
of Peru, and extract of male fern. All of these gave ex- 
cellent emulsions, those of creasote, carbolic acid, and 
copaiba, after resting a month, appearing as perfect as on 
the day they were made; the male fern and Feru formed 
creamy layers, which a gentle shake easily distributed. 
Taken as a whole, Gregory's process is as good as any ex- 
amined; the only improvement I can suggest is that, 
when dealing with volatile oils, each ounce requires 3 
drachms of powdered gum and at least tf dracnms of 
water. 

P. H. Dilg (Amer. Joum, Pharm,, 1878) approves of pow- 
dered gum for emulsions, 4 drachms of which should be 
added to 8 drachms of oil, then 8 dr£ichms of water in one 
volume. The rule the author attempts to establish is, 
that 2 parts of oil need 1 part each of gum. and water. 
A trial of the formula, whilst giving good emulsions, 
turned them out much too thick; the gum is reaUy in ex- 
cess of what is needed, a 33-per-cent castor oil emulsion 
fiowin£^ with difficulty. On economical grounds Gregory's 
formula is preferable, giving better emulsions with one- 
third less gum. 

Notwithstanding that the balance of opinion is greatly 
in favor of acacia over tragacanth for the production 
of emissions, yet there are stiU those who hold to traga- 
canth and continue to reconunend it; this is matter for 
surprise, for the more fully we know the perfect charac- 
ter of acacia emulsions, the more completely do those 
made with tragacanth pass into the shade. Traga- 
canth gives magmas rather than emulsions; you can 
easily enough combine and suspend oils with it, but 
examine the product, and you will plainly see that the 
oil fflobulesare generally of a coarse character, distinctlv 
visible to the unaided eye. Further, tragacanth emul- 
sions lack that milk-like fluidity, pure whiteness, and 
cap€tcity for easy dilution, so characteristic of acacia 
emulsions. The difference obtainable by the two gums 
may reasonably be attributed to their difference of con- 
stitution. In a tragacanth emulsioii the swollen colloid 
bassorin appears to have the power of keeping the 
globules of oil from coalescinff, not by virtue of its 
viscosity, but rather bv providmg an obstacle to the 
movement of the oil. On the other hand, in a perfect 
acacia emulsion each particle of oil is no doubt sur- 
rounded by an envelope of perfectly soluble gum, both 
together forming a cell, having enough resistance to pre- 
vent coalesence with contiguous cells. At this point I am 
constrained to make a few remarks on the cod-iiver emul- 
sion of the Unofficial Formulary made, as you know, with 
tragacanth. Like (Jonroy, my attempt to make a good 
emulsion of it was a failure. The oil is well incorporated 
and suapended, but badly divided ; however well it may 
be shaken, it shows, on inversion, oil globules flowing 
down the bottle side in a state of division that certainly 
would not satisfy a fair critic. It would have been better, 
as Conroy suggests, to have made it with gum acacia. 

Tinctures of senega and auillaia possess remarkable 
properties as temporary emulsifying agents^ remarkable 
because of their power, in very small quantity, to divide 
and pulverize substances when gums f au. If vou place in 
a bottle 1 ounce of chloroform, 20 minims ot tincture of 
senega, and a few drachms of water, then shake them 
well, and makeup to 6 ounces with water, you get a pro- 
duct in which the chloroform is seen to be divided into an 
immense number of globules ; these globules do not re- 
main long suspended ; they readily subside, but will rest 
together for hours w i tnout coalescence. After a day or two 
a portion of chloroform is found broken down. Mercury, 
ether, or essential oils can be divided in the same manner ; 
a singular feature about the meraury is that it succeeds 
best when gently shaken, violent agitation restores it to 
its original form. Mr. H. Collier, of Guy's Hospital, 
"Year- Book of Pharmacy," 1879, give some formulae for 
seneffa-made emulsions. These I find are very useful for 
hospital work, where, as a rule, the time allowed for the 
wo» done is much too brief; but in private dispensing, 
senega will never be regarded with much favor, on ac- 
count of the temporary character of its products. 

The flavoring and preservation of emulsion is a branch 
of the subject which certainly ought not to be overlooked. 
Although an emulsion may be therapeutically and mechan- 
ically perfect, it often is nauseating to the taste and offen« 



sive in odor. Flavoring, though only an €uiiunct, therefore 
of minor importance, still does contribute elements of value 
to a medicine. The phaimacist has a great variety of 
flavors at his command ; his chief difficulty perhaps is to 
select the one which would give most general satislactioD. 
The common favorites among flavors are those used in 
cookery, such as the volatile oils of almond, cinnamon, 
cassia, cloves, lemon, the essence of vanilla, and orange- 
flower water. My own opinion of these, as regards per- 
manency, palatability, and power to dieguise, is in favor 
of essential oil of almonds^ used in the proportion of 1 
minim to each ounce of oil emulsified. An elegant cod- 
liver oil emulsion, in which taste and odor are well 
masked, is made as follows : 
Take of: 

Cod-liver Oil 4 ounces. 

Powdered Gum Acacia 1 ounce. 

Oil of Caaaia 4 miuims. 

Oil of Almonds 4 minima. 

Saccharin . . .2 graina. 

"Water to make 8 ounces. 

Mix the oils vrith the gum and saccharin in a dry mor- 
tar, add 2 ounces of water in one volume, stirring till the 
emulsion is formed ; finally, add sufficient water to malce 
8 ounces. 

Castor oil is very well disguised in the following for- 
mula : 

Take of : 

Castor Oil 1 ounce. 

Powdered Gum Acacia 3 drachms. 

Easential Oil of Almonds 2 minims. 

Oil of Cloves 1 minim. 

Saccharin 1 grain. 

Water to make 4 ounces. 

Mix the oils with the gum and saccharin in a dry mor- 
tar ; add 4 drachms of water at once, stirring tili the 
emulsion is formed ; dilute to 4 ounces with water. 

My experience with yolk of egg emulsions has been very 
limited, but singularly, whilst writing these notes, a pie- 
scription for a cod-liver oil and egg emulsion was pre- 
sented me to dispense. The ingredients for each dose 
were cod-liver oil, 1 drachm ; yolk of egg, i a drachm ; 
water to 1 ounce ; no flavoring of any kind. It made 
up very well ; the order of mixing was to gradually pour 
the oil on to the yolk of egg, with constant stirring, then 
dilute with water ; on transference to a bottle a vigorous 
shake improved it. The dose 1 ounce, containing 1 drachm 
of oil{ being for a child, seemed to me unduly duuted, and 
wanting in finish, soafter a few experiments the following 
improved formula was arranged : 

Take of : 

Cod-liver Oil 4 ounces. 

YolkofEgg 2 •* 

Common bait 25 grains. 

Saccharin 2 " 

Oil of Cloves 8 minims. 

Water to make 8 ounces. 

Rub the oils gradually with the yolk of egg, salt and 
saccharin, till £m emulsion is formed, make up to 8 ounces 
with water and shake well. 

The product is a thin, but most perfect emulsion, which 
can be flavored with any desired aromatic in place of 
cloves. Such a combination seems admirable in many 
ways ; its taste is very mild, the nutritious value of the 
oil IS enhanced by the yolk of egg, and the emulsion can 
be meule by the merest tyro without risk of failure. 

Having saccharin at our disposal, it provides us with a 
useful substitute for sugar in emulsions. Its advantages 
are that it adds nothing to the thickness of the product, 
and cannot g[ive rise to fermentation. The method found 
most convenient for using saccharin, is a 10-per-cent so- 
lution, made by rubbing the saccharin smooth with a little 
water, then adding bicarbonate of sodium till effervescence 
ceases ; 20 grains of the saccharin takes 8 grains of the 
soda salt. The product is a neutral saccharin salt of soda, 
freely soluble in water and easily miscible with neutral or 
alkaline fluids, but giving a precipitate of saccharin with 
acid solutions. 

Salt is occasionally taken for masking the taste of cod- 
liver oil : it combines well with oil in emulsions. The 
taste of tne oil is well covered, especially if a little oil of 
clove be added in addition to salt. No argumentis needed 
to justify such a combination, as it forms a salted animal 
food ; moreover, the salt is admirably adapted to keep 
the oil sweet ana free from rancidity. 

To keep emulsions for long periods is not desirable. 
They are oest freshly made. Should it be desired to pre- 
serve them, recourse must be heul to such antiseptics as 
boric or salicylic acid, or better perhaps a simple tincture 
of benzoin, or even pure chloroform. The latter is a most 
powerful antiseptic, imparting an agreeable sweetness ; 
one minim may oe added to each ounce of emulsion. 

The last four or Ave years, it has been noticed as a grow- 
ing practice among medical men and others, to call all 
preparations holding finely divided suspended matter 
emuliions. It is a common occurrence in my pharmacy 
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to be asked to prepare an emulsion of boric acid, salicylic 
acid, or iodoform, in olive oil or glycerin. If it is correct 
to apply the word emulbion to such preparations, then we . 
may extend its meaning to all examples of uniform sus- 
pension, so that a bismuth or rhubarb mixture becomes 
an emulsion. This widening of the meaning of the word 
is, in my opinion, perfectly legitimate, and even consistent 
with our own practice. When we emulsify a solid resin, 
as copaiba or oenzoin, our whole aim is to get the solid 
finely divided and evenly distributed ; this accomplished, 
the product is called an emulsion. Therefore it is reason- 
able enough to argue that the suspension and eaual distri- 
bution of any finely divided solid in a soft or uquid me- 
dium equally constitutes an emulsion. It does not matter 
whether benzoin or bismuth be suspended, the mechanical 
conditions are precisely the same. . . . 

In conclusion, I wish to acknowledge the assistance of 
Mr. C. Collinewood Fenwick in conducting the experi- 
ments which this paper involved. 



Mr. Joseph Ince, in discussing the foregoing paper, 
said : The chief merit of the paper was the direct practical 
experiments which controllea tne more theoretical portion. 
Referring to some of the transatlantic methods which had 
been mentioned, he thought that the style of American 
pharmaceutical journalism was more to be deprecated 
than American pharmacists, as too much stress and im- 
portance was placed upon the single experiments of one 
man. Thus, a recent American writer said a ^ood and per- 
fect emulsion would stand heat, and gave this as a distin- 
guishiog test. He could not point out too strongly that 
this was not a true test, as only age and durability could 
distinguish a perfect from an imperfect emulsion ; more- 
over, his experience invariably showed that emulsions, 
however well made, would inevitably separate on the least 
application of heat. For that reason the least heat, even 
mechanical, in performing, the operation should be 
avoided. There were three principal methods by which 
emulsions could be made. First, mucilage of acacia : 
this unquestionably was the easiest and most fitted for 
the tyro. Second, powdered gum : this, the continental 
method, required more experience and dexterity. Third, 
the instantaneous mixing of oil, gum, and water together, 
by no means so easy as the other methods, but undoubt- 
edly superior when it could be done. ^He confirmed Mr. 
Garrard's experience that the gum acacia at the present 
day was distincly inferior to that in use several years 
ago, for he now found it almost impossible to keep it in 
the form of mucilage for a week and sometimes not more 
than three days. The value of senega as an emulsifying 
agent, he considered, had been much overrated, although 
convenient for rapid emulsifying ; but, in his experience, 
the emulsion thus made would not keep even an hour. 
QuiUaia, as far as he was aware, was not used to any ex- 
tent in English pharmacy, although it had found much 
favor in America. 

Mr. H. Collier (Guy's Hospital) thought that the name 
emulsion should be strictly confined tothe minute divi- 
sion and suspension of fixed and volatile oils, balsams, 
and oleoresins. For this purpose he knew of nothing so 
good as quillaia or senega. He exhibited an emulsion of 
mercury made eight years ago with tincture of senega, 
which he considered perfectlv emulsified, for the globules 
were divided as in gray powder. Chloroform might also 
be quickly emulsified in the same manner, and, if left for 
a considerable time, would not separate. If it were 
thought necessary that an emulsifying agent should add 
viscosity, so as to keep permanently for a very great 
length of time, senega and quillaia fail. This feature, 
however, he did not consider essential, and he knew of 
many instances where taking a viscous emulsion was 
thought to be as bad as takmg the oil itself, whereas 
emulsions made with senega were very fiuid and totally 
unlike the oil. Besides, the great advantage was that in- 
stant a^tation would produce the emulsion, and this in 
hospital dispensing (altnough no pains were spared when 
necessary) was of great importance. He firmly maintained 
the exceptional value of senejga, although willing to ad- 
mit its deficiency in adding viscosity and permanency. — 
Pharm, Joum, 



Camille-Jean-Marie Mehu died on November 29th , in 
Paris, aged 52. Deceased was born at Dijon (Cote d'Or), 
in Burgundy, And graduated as pharmacist of the first 
class in 1862, at the Paris College, and in 1865 as doctor 
of medicine at the Paris Faculty. In 1862, he was ap- 
pointed the pharmacist- in-chief tothe Necker Hospital, 
a post he filled for some nineteen years, when he was 
transferred, in the same capacity, to the Charity Hos- 
pital. He was, in 1880, elected a member of the Actulemy 
of Medicine for the section of pharmacy, and, in 1881, 
represented it, as well as the Paris Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety, as their delegate to the London International Phar- 
maceutical Congress. He was an honorary member of 
many pharmaceutical societies, including those of (Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, etc., and, finally, last May he was 
elected an honorary member of the PharmjiceuticaJ So- 
ciety of Great Britain, 
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NEW FORM OF PEBCOLATOB. 

EG. Perry, of Birmingham, England, suggests a modi- 
• fication of the form of percolator, whicn differs from 
that directed by the U. 8. Pharma- . __ _ 
copoeia in two particulars — the one, and 
the most important, consisting in its 
being longer in proportion to its dia- 
meter. The U. 8. P. percolator is more 
conic€^ than Mr. Toogood's, and has a 
depth, three and a half times the dia- 
meter at the top, while Mr. Toogood's 
has a depth five times its larger dia- 
meter. This is a decided advantage 
[?], inasmuch as the higher the column 
of material and menstruum in propor- 
tion to their bulk, the more complete is 
the exhaustion with the same quantity 
of menstruum. The other difference 
between the new percolator and the 
U. 8. P. one is in the construction of 
the stem. In the U. 8. P. percolator, 
this is narrowest at its extremity, and 
the cork which is fitted in the neck has 
to be inserted from the inside; Mr. 
Toogood's percolator has a regular bot- 
tle neck, in which the cork can be in- 
serted in the ordinary way. This, 
though apparently a small matter, is 
a source of much comfort practically. 
The percolator is made in the following 
sizes: 12 oz., 25 oz., 66 oz., 100 oz., and 160 oz,—Chem. 
and Drugg, 

[Our Irtish contemporary is not the first to suggest 
this form of percolator, Prof. Oscar Oldberg having pre- 
ceded him by three or four vears and percolators of this 
form being made already by Whitall, Tatum & Co. — 
Ed. Am. Druggist.] 



A ITBW BXTBAOnON AFPABATUS. 

OFoERSTER recommends the form of apparatus devised 
• by him and here illustrated. It consists of four 
parts : 
1. A receiver of the form A, in which the solution of 
the dissolved matter is finally freed from 
the volatile solvent by heat. 

2. A tube B, about 3 Cm. wide, and 19 
Cm. long to the contracted portion. The 
latter is carefully ground so as to fit air- 
tight into the neck of the receiver A. 

3. The extraction tube proper. This 
is about 2li Mm. wide, and 150 Mm. long 
to the contracted portion. The latter is 
long enough to reach down into the re- 
ceiver A, and is obliquely cut off at the 
end. It fits quite loosely into the tube B, 
and its exterior is provided with some 
knob-like projections to permit the free 
passage upwards of the vapors of the 
volatile solvent. This tube is chargjed 
with the material to be extracted,, which 
is confined in it by means of two loose 
tampons of perfectly purified cotton, at 

\\ff the bottom and at the top of the con- 
tents. 

4. The condenser D, of the form shown 
in the cut. It is made entirely of glass, 
and ground at its lower part so as to fit 
air-tight into the mouth of the tube B, 

The use of the apparatus is easily intel- 
ligible without further details. — After 
Zeitach. f. Anal, Chem,, 1888, 30. 



Fraotioal Hints about Aluminium. 

Alumdoum is at the present time made 
I ^ in such quantities, and so cheap that its 
**^ technical use will become greatly ex- 
tended. It has, however, some peculiar- 
ities which must be known or understood to render experi- 
ment with it, or its practical use, successful. 

When aluminium is to be melted, to make a casting, for 
instance, this must not be done in clay crucibles, since it 
reduces the silica contained therein to silicium, whereby 
it becomes gray and brittle. It must be melted in lime 
crucibles ; or if clay crucibles are used, they must be 
lined with carbon, or, well-ignited cryolite. Graphite cru- 
cibles, however, are the best. 

A good solder for aluminium is made by melting to- 
gether 5 parts of zinc, 2 parts of tin, and 1 part of lead, 
and rolling this out into tnin sheets. The aluminium sur- 
face to be soldered must be scraped clear of all oxide, and 
coated with paraffin. A piece ot the solder is then placed 
upon each portion and heated. This causes the paraffin to 
melt ; on lurther heating, the solder melts and unites 
with the aluminium. The two surfaces thus coated are 
then soldered together in the usual manner. 
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ntiluation of Waste Froduots.* 

Mr. Alfred H. Allen, the President of the Society of 
Public Analysts, of England, lately delivered the follow- 
ing interesting address upon a very practical subject: 

Dirt has been cleverly defined as ** matter in the wrong 
place." Similarly, we may define waste as **a valuable 
product, the use of which remains unknown." 

In almost all manufactures we find the production of 
the primary article attended with the formation of one or 
more secondary products which it is the natural aim of the 
technologist to utilize. Thus, in the manufacture of iron 
from the ore, we get slag and combustible gases as sec- 
ondary products. 

Sometimes the secondary product becomes, through a 
change in commercial conditions, the primary aim oi the 
manufacturer, the article for which the product was first 
conducted occupying the second place. A remarkable 
instance of this occurs in the manufacture of soda by the 
Leblanc process. The first stage in its manufacture con- 
sists in treating common salt with sulphuric acid. There 
is thus obtained sulphate of soda, which is the primary 
product, and is ultimately converted into the more ser- 
viceable forms of caustic soda and carbonate of soda, 
while, at the same time, there is produced a large quantity 
of hydrochloric acid in the form of gas. This, formerly, 
had but a limited application, and was allowed to escape 
in the neighborhooa of the alkali works, many of which 
were situated at St. Helen's and Widnes in Lancashire, 
with the result that the vegetation for miles round suf- 
fered most severely. Under the first Alkali Act, manu- 
facturers were compelled to condense 95 per cent of this 
hydrochloric acid. This, at first, was regarded as prac- 
tically an impossible feat, but it was found by passing 
the gas up a tower filled with coke, down which a stream 
of water was allowed to trickle, that condensation could 
be readily effected. Alkali inspectors were appointed to 
see that the Act was properly carried out, and the ar- 
rangements soon became so perfect that, instead'of merely 
complying with the Act, and condensing 95 per cent of 
the acid gas, the condensation of 99 per cent became com- 
mon. It became necessary, however, to find some outlet 
for the liquid hydrochloric acid which was produced by 
the condensation, and this soon became utilized for the 
production of chlorine, which itself was absorbed by 
slaved lime to form the ordinary chloride of lime or 
bleaching powder. The manufacture of chlorine from 
hydrochloric acid was conducted by heating the latter 
with a mineral known as black oxide of manganese, an 
article which is familiar to Sheffield steel-melters. The 
secondary product of the reaction was a very acid liquid 
containing chloride of manganese, which, from its cor- 
rosive character, proved very objectionable when run 
into drains or rivers. By the genius and industry of the 
late ^. Walter Weldon, the manganese in this secondary 
product was recovered, and a perfectly neutral and harm- 
less effluent produced. The result was an enormous sav- 
ing in the cost of producing chlorine, and a conse<iuent 
impetus to the manufacture of chloride of lime, which is 
employed in very large quantities, not merely as a dis- 
infectant, but for bleaching cotton and linen; its manu- 
facture is, in fact, at the present time, one of the great 
industries of the country. Meanwhile, the sulphate of 
soda, which I have already referred to as the primary 
obiect of the treatment of common salt with sulphuric 
acid, has become of less value than formerly, owing to 
the competition of the so-called ** ammonia process" of 
manufacturing soda carried out at the works of Messrs. 
Brunner, Mond & Co. , at North wich. This process runs 
the Leblanc method of soda manufacture so hard that 
the latt'^r may now be said to be struggling for its exist- 
ence, and the profit on the manufacture of soda by it has 
practically disanpeared. But the ammonia process does 
not result in the nroduction of hydrochloric acid, nor 
consequently of chlorine or chloride of lime, and as chlo- 
ride of lime is required in such enormous quantities, it 
has become the primary object of the alkali manufac- 
turer, who may now with greater propriety be called an 
**acid manufacturer," his principal raw product being 
the hydrochloric acid which he used to send up his chim- 
ney-stacks because he thought it too much trouble and 
too expensive to condense it. 

The utilization of the waste products from the manu- 
facture of coal-gas is one of the most curious chapters in 
the history of chemistry. Thus, when coal is distilled 
thf*re are obtained, as primary products, illuminating gas, 
coke, tar, and ammoniacal liquor. The quality of these 
prDdncts largely depends on the temperature and other 
conditions under which the distillation is conducted. 
Thus, when coal is distilled primarily for the purpose of 
producing-illuminatinggas, as in our ordinary eras-works, 
the coke is of inferior quality, while the tar is superior. 
For many years it was a matter of recr^t with technolo- 
gists that no successful attempts had been made to utilize 
the waste gas and tar produced when coke was the pri- 
mary object of the manufacture, as in coke-ovens. Now, 
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however, this is successfully done, but the tar produced 
varies greatly in character, according to the special kind 
of coke-oven, that from the Simon-Carve ovens bein^ 
very similar to ordinary gas-works tar, while that trom 
the Jameson and other coke ovens is of very little value. 
Every one is familiar with the general tact that gas- 
works tar is now the raw material from which countless 
products are obtained, remarkable for their color, their 
medicinal value, and other useful applications. These 

Sroducts have been actually created by the chemist, 
[any of them have no existence in the animal or vege- 
table world, while others which have a natural existence, 
as, for instance, benzoic acid in gum-benzoin, can now be 
produced from coal-tar by synthetical means at a mere 
fraction of the cost of the natural product. The same 
thing is true of alizarin, which is the basis of the so- 
called Turkey-red dye, so familiar to all of us. The pro- 
duction of alizarin from coal-tar has resulted in the en- 
tire abandonment of the cultivation of madder, the 
natural source of alizarin, and the same may any month 
happen to the culture of indigo, a coloring matter which 
can now be produced in a state of purity from coal-tar, 
but not, so far, at a price which will enable it to compete 
successfully with the natural product. For some pur- 
poses, however, the artificial indigo is found more con- 
venient, and hence already receives a somewhat limited 
apnlication. 

Similarlv, there have been recently made from coal- 
tar a number of bodies remarkable for their antipyretic 
and antifebrile characters, and more than one of the ac- 
tive principles of plants known as alkaloids have been 
synthetically prepared ; in fact, the artificial production 
of quinine itself from coal-tar may now be regarded as 
fairly within the range of practical possibilities. The 
cochmeal industry is another which is threatened with 
extinction by the production of the azo-scarlets from 
coal-tar, though these bodies are very different chemi- 
cally from the coloring matter of the cochineal insect. 

The production from coal-tar of the intensely swefet 
substance called saccharin is another instance of the 
creation of a new product likely to have an extensive 
practical application, and that in cases in which sugar is 
unsuitable. 

There is a curious mistake which has occurred so fre- 
quently when non-scientific persons have been in conver- 
sation with me that I feel it will not be out of place to 
refer to it on this occasion. Continually we have the 
iridescence observed on a pool of water where tar has 
been spilt regarded as a practical illustration of the exist- 
ence of brilliant coloring matters, and people seem to 
think that these exist ready -formed in the tar. Of course 
the iridescence in question is purely an optical effect, due 
to the same cause as the brilliant hues of the soap-bubble, 
and can be produced by any film which is sufficiently 
thin. A drop of colorless oil of turpentine on the surface 
of a dinner plate of inky water will show the colors as 
brilliantly as the soap-bubble or the pool of tarry water. 
As a matter of fact, all the known constituents of coal- 
tar, with very few exceptions, are colorless bodies. The 
black color itself is probably due to free carbon, and when 
the tar is distilled the fresh distillates have but little 
color. It is true that certain fractions are known as 
** red oils '' and ** green oils," but a little coloring matter 
goes a long way in such cases. 

It is as much a mistake to suppose that the aniline 
dyes and other colored substances derivable from coal- 
tar exist ready-formed in the crude material, as it would 
be to look for ready-made cakes of scented toilet soap in 
a cocoanut or a live sheep. 

People often are inclined to ridicule the long names 
^iven by chemists to the products of the laboratory, but 
m defence it must be remembered that theee products of 
organic synthesis are so numerous that casual names 
would be perfectly useless, and hence names which to 
any competent chemist are descriptive of their nature, 
origin, and general properties, are absolute necessities. 
The scientific name of a synthetic organic substance may 
be compared to a placard bearing the full name of a man, 
together with his occupation and address, his titles of 
honor, and very often whether he is strong in his attach- 
ments, is right or left handed, and looks with both eyes 
in the same direction, to say nothing of giving the names 
and occupations of his parents and ancestors, and the 
number, ages, and dispositions of his children. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the full systematic names of 
many chemical substances are capable of affording to the 
chemist, conversant with that particular branch of the 
subject, an amount of information comparable with the 
case just supposed. 

To take a simple example of a not very complex kind, 
there is a certain artificial coloring matter commercially 
called **Helianthin." It dyes silk a fiery orange hue, 
and is used by chemists in place of litmus to indicate the 
point of neutrality. The trade name of helianthin or 
** Orange III.," indicates nothing of the nature of the sub- 
stance, though otherwise convenient. Now the sys- 
tematic chemical name of this body is ammonium di- 
methylamidoazobenzeneFulphonate. 

This name, which at first strikes one as ludicrously 
long, is really descriptive of the nature and origin of the 
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substance. Thus, expressing the elements carbon, hy- 
drogen, nitrogen, oxvgen, and sulphiir by their initial 
letters, we find that the name of the substance indicates 
it to have the following descent. 

The name benzene is applied by chemists to a hydro- 
carbon composed of six atoms of carbon and six of hydro- 
gen, expressed by the formula, CeHe or CeHs.H. 

Azobenzene signifies benzene in which one atom of 
hydrogen has been replaced by nitrogen (azote) thus:— 
C.H5.N, or preferably doubled, C.He.N-.N.CH,. 

Amidoazobenzene will be €Uobenzene in which one 
atom of hydrogen is replaced by the group NHi, called 
amidogen. Methylamidoazobenzene will be a body in 
which one of the hydrogen atoms of the amidogen are 
replaced by the group methyl, CHa, and the dimethyl 
derivative one in which both such hydrogen atoms are 
reolaced. A sulphonic acid is a body in which the group 
SOaH replaces a hydrogen atom, and a sulphonate is a salt 
of such acid. Ammonium salts contain the compound 
group, NH4, which plays the part of a metal and hence can 
replace hydrogen in an acid. Now, with this general ex- 
planation it becomes easy to trace from its name the 
genealogical descent of ammonium dimethylamidoazo- 
benzenesulphonate, thus: — 

1. Benzene CeH».H 

2. Azobenzene CeH».K:N.CeHft. 

8. Amidoazobenzene C«H».N:N.CeH4.N||[ 



Dlmethylamidoazo- />• tt ) ( 

benzenesulphonic g^"i [ N:N.C.H4.N ] 



acid. 
6. Ammonium dimethl- 



CH, 
CH, 



amidoazobenzenesul- o?w\jti \ j- N:N.CeH4.N < q^* 
phonate. ov^s^i:Mn4;) ( » 

By adding up the various atoms of carbon, hydrogen, 
etc., in the substance it will be found that the empirical 
formula of helianthin is Ci4HitN40aS. But such a formula 
gives comparatively little information as to the nature of 
the substance. In fact, the empirical and constitutional 
formulae are related to each other in much the same 
manner as are the commercial and systematic names of 
the substance. 

Having the systematic name of the substance, and 
being thus able to plan out its constitutional formula, a 
chemist will find it a comparatively easy matter to de- 
vise methods for its formation ; but without a knowledge 
of the constitution of a substance, he will be working in 
the dark, and will have but little chance of success. 
That is just the present position of the chemist with 
respect to albumin and and several allied bodies, which, 
in addition, are very diflScult to purify, and have em- 
pirical forinulsB of extreme complexity. It is evidently 
by studying the products of decomposition of a body 
that we can best attain such a knowledge of its constitu- 
tion as will enable us successfully to essay its syn- 
thesis, as has been done with alizarin, indigo, salicylic 
and benzoic acids, oil of bitter almonds, and many other 
substances. 

(To be continued.) 

AN APPAKATUS FOB PKEPAKINQ SULPHUB- 

OUS, CARBONIC, AND PHOSPHOBIC 

ANHYDBIDES. 

HN. Wakren describes the apparatus here illustrated 
• as being very suitable for the preparation of an- 
hydrous sulphurous, carbonic, and phosphoric acids. 

It consists of a glass vessel A, provided with 3 tubu- 
lures, otherwise resembling a large Woulff's bottle, the 
large tube B being provided with a stopper for the pur- 
pose of introducing fresh material from time to time into 
the small dish C. D is a tjbe conveying a current of air 
to support the consumption of the combustible material, 
and the generated gas is carried off by the tube Eto the 
vessel intended to receive it. 

Supposing the apparatus is to be used for making an- 
hydrous siSphurous acid. A piece of sulphur having 
been dropped down the central tube, it is ignited by 
touching it with a red-hot wire, and tne stopper of the 
central tube is then inserted. A slight blast of air is 
maintained by means of bellows, connected with D, until 
the whole of the sulphur is thoroughly kindled, when a 
somewhat more powerful blast may be applied. When 
the apparatus is in full working order, from two to three 
pou^.ds of carbonate of sodium may be converted into 
sulphite of sodium in less than half an hour, or several 
gallons of water may be saturated. 

The author states that, by connecting the apparatub 
with a powerful refrigerator, a large quantity of liquid 
SOa has been obtained by him in a short time. 

He also states that it will be found advantageous dur- 
ing the preparation of sulphurous anhydride to introduce 
a layer of water, about one inch in depth, into the gen- 
erating vessel. [The cut shows the capsule C suflBciently 
elevated over the bottom to prevent its coming in actual 



contact with the water. If the capsule is of iron, such 
contact would, probably, be immaterial.] 

Carbonic and phosphoric anhydrides may also be gen- 
erated in this apparatus, by introducing shght modifica- 
tions. But in tne case of phosjphorus, the air must be al- 
lowed to enter only gently, since a rapid current would 
invariably cause the fracture of the vessel. — After Chem, 
News, December 9th, 1887. 



APPABATUS FOB DISTILLATION UNDEB 
DIMINISHED PBESSUBE. 

DISTILLATION Under reduced pressure is an operation 
frequently employed in the chemical laboratory 
and in manufacturing establishments in operations on 
the large scale. But it will, no doubt, also become more 
generally used in the laboratory of the pharmacist, as it 
involves but little additional trouble or expense, and, 
moreover, permits a much larger amount of work lo be 
done in a less time, and at a considerably lower tempera- 
ture than when the usual plan of distillation is followed. 
** Diminished pressure," of course, implies the use of 
some method by which air or vapor is exhausted. This 
may be accomplished either by an aspirator, or by means 
of one of the well-known filter pumps. The latter need 
only be connected, by means of suitable tubing, with the 
receiver, while the latter is connected air-tight with the 
condenser. If the receiver has a faucet or other arrange- 





Apparatus for distillation. 

ment which permits its being occasionally emptied, it is 
unnecessary to disconnect any of the fittings. Other- 
wise, this is indispensable. 

A very useful attachment to the end of the condenser, 
which permits the use of a separate and easily detachable 
receiver, has been devised by Prof. L. Meyer, primarily 
for another purpose. 

It consists of the glass vessel F, which is fitted to the 
end of the condenser by means of the neck A. Into its 
neck is fitted a glass tube C, passing through a soft cork, 
and just tight enough to permit the tube being raised or 
lowered without causing leakage. The lower end of the 
tube is ground so as to fit into the inner constriction of 
the neck. The outer surface of the neck B is also ground 
so as to fit air-tight into a series of interchangeable re- 
ceivers. Both tubulures E and E are connected with 
the air-pimip. 

When the distillation is started, and the condenser, 
the vessel F, and the receiver are connected, the air or 
filter-pump is st^arted, the tube C being drawn up far 
enough to permit the condensed liquid flowing at once 
into the receiver. When this is full, the tube C is pushed 
down, and whatever condensed liquid passes over now, 
collects in the vessel F. Meanwhile a new receiver is at- 
tached, and after a few minutes, when the air has been 
exhausted from it through the tube C, the latter is again 
raised, when the liquid already collected in F, and any. 
that will subsequently pass over, will flow into the new 
receiver. The same manipulation may be repeated as 
often as necessary.— After Zeitsch. /. Imirumentenkunde, 

1887, 440. 

•♦♦ 

Co-operation among Swiss Pharmacists. — Anunpber of 
pharmacists in Geneva have formed an association for 
the purchase of drugs in a wholesale way, and the com- 
mon manufacture of pharmaceutical preparations, with 
a vi^w of being better able to meet the increasingly 
severe competition to which they are subjected. The as- 
sociation further proposes to compete for the supply of 
medicines to friendly societies, charitable institutions, 
hospitals, the military and police departments, and other 
public bodies, at specially reduced prices. Ten Geneva 
pharmacists have so far joined the association. 

Flexible Mucilage.— To 20 parts of alcohol add 1 part 
of salicylic acid, 3 parts of soft soap, and 3 parts of 
glycerin. Shake well, and then add a mucilage made of 
93 parts of gum arable and 180 parts of water. This is 
said to keep well, and to be thoroughly elastic. 
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Sluofiilioate of Sodimn as a J>i8iiifeotant. 

Mr. E. Davies lately read before the Liverpool Chemists ' 
Association a pa^r containing the following statements: 

The element, silicon, is in tne mineral kingdom what 
carbon is in the organic. Being a tetrad and being able 
to join itself to other atoms of silicon, it can form com- 
pounds of Rreat complexity ; its oxide, silica, one of the 
most abundant minerals, is the anhydride of two acids, 
ortho- and metasilicic acids. Neither of tbese acids can 
be obtained pure, owing to the readiness with which each 
loses water, but the metasilicic is the more definite of the 
two. Its formula is H«SiOi, and if for the dyad, oxygen, 
we substitute the monad, fluorine, we get fiuosilicic acid, 
H.SiF,. 

This acid may be obtained by heating together siiica, 
fluorspar, and sulphuric acid, and passing the tetrafluoride 
of sihcon into water, when we get both fluosilicic and 
met^ilicic acids. 3SiF4 + 3HtO = HtSid + 2H«SiFe. 
If the fluosilicic acid is then neutralized with sodium car- 
bonate, if the acid is strong, most of the fluosilicate of 
sodium separates in minute crystals, which may be fll- 
tered off and dried. 

Sodium fluosilicate is only slightly soluble in water, 1 
part dissolving in 160 parts of water. The solution has a 
saline, not unpleasant taste ; it is powerfully antiseptic 
and disinfectant. Meat immersed in a saturated solution 
of it remained perfectly sweet after four days at a tem- 
perature of 25** C, whiLst similar meat in distilled water 
was disgustingly putrescent and swarmed with bacteria ; 
no living orgamsm was visible in the fluosilicate. Urine 
was also preserved for a similar time by the addition of 
one-fourth of its bulk of the solution. 

As a disinfectant, its effects was shown by the addition 
of one-fourth of the bulk of the water from the putrescent 
meat above mentioned, from which it removed all un- 
pleasant odor and destroved the living oi^anisms. It is 
stated to be innocuous to health, and it is therefore a valu- 
able addition to the list of antiseptics and disinfectants. 

Mr. W. Thomson, of the Royal Institution Laboratory, 
Manchester, is the discoverer of the properties of this 
substance, and has patented it under the name of salufer. 
— Pharm. Journal and TVans. 



Varieties of Albumen in Urine. 

The forms of {albumen met with in urine are: 

(I). Serum Albumin, a substance which, according to 
Hammersten, constitutes 4.516 per cent of the blood 
serum. It is al most constantly present in urine which con- 
taius any variety of albumen. Although a less diffusible 
body than serum globulin it is capable of passing through 
membrane.— (2). Serum OlobtUtn or Paraglobulin, the 
globulin of the blood serum, of which it constitutes 3.103 
per cent. It is met with in almost ail albuminous urines, 
its proportion to the serum albumen varying in different 
instances. — (3). Peptone j a product of gastric and pan- 
creatic digestion of * albuminous substances, also occur- 
ring in the process of transformation of tissues and. of 
inflammatory effusions. It is a readiljr diffusible sub- 
stance, occasionally met with in the unne in association 
with or apart from serum albumen. — (4). Propeptone, or 
Parapeptone, or Hemialbumose, a substance or group of 
substances intermediate between albumen and peptone, 
constituting a stage or stages of transformation from the 
one to the otbBr. It is highly diffusible, and is occasion- 
ally met with in the urine under conditions corre- 
sponding to those under which peptone occurs.— (5). Acid 
Albumen, or Syntonin, one of the derived proteids ob- 
tained by the action of acids upon albumen. It is easily 
ppoducod artificially by the addition of acid to albumin- 
ous urine, but may occur natdrally in certain cases. — 
(6). Alkali Albumen, another derived proteid, produced 
by the action of alkalies upon albumen. It is readily 
.produced artificially, but is also found naturally in the 
urine.— (7). Hcemoglobin, the combination of haematin 
and globulin naturally existing in the red corpuscles of 
the blood. It sometimes appears in the urine, particu- 
larly in cases of hsematuria and haemoglobinuria, also in 
certain septic conditions, and after inhalation of arseni- 
urettPd hydrogen, transfusion of blood, and otherwise. — 
(8). Fibrin, a proteid substance which does not normally 
exist as such m the blood. It is met with in the urine in 
hsematuria, in some cases of ch^luria, and in certain 
varieties of renal casts.— (9). Mucin, the chief constitu- 
ent of mucus, is a derived proteid substance. It fre- 
quently becomes superadded to the urine after secretion, 
and may be derived from any part of the nrinarjr tract. 
10). Lardacein, Waxy or Amyloid Material, familiarly 
known as a pathological substance within the body, is 
said to be occasionally demonstrable in renal casts. 

Of these ten varieties the last four are of little practical 
importance — mucin alone being indeed worthy of special 
comment, and that mainly because of the difficulties 
which its presence raises in regard to the reliability of 
certain tests for serum albumen. 

The following are the tests for the albumens, put in 
tabular form. 
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—The Analyst, 



Synthesis of a Sugar. 

The announcement from Wurzburg that Professor 
Fischer and Herr Tafel have succeeded in preparing 
artificially a compound possessing the properties and 
having the composition or a true sugar— in fact, differ- 
ing from glucose chiefly, if not entirely, in its behavior 
towards polarized light— marks another important ad- 
vance in the progress of organic chemistry. This syn- 
thesis is the outcome of a long series of reseiarches which 
have been laid before the Berlin Chemical Society, and 
recorded in the Berichte, but its attainment probably 
first came within the range of perceptible possibilities 
during an investigation of the conditions attending the 
oxidation of polyatomic alcohols. Previously to this 
subject being taken up by Messrs. Fischer and Tafel, the 
products obtained as the result of such oxidation had 
with one exception, been acids, the probability being 
that the aldehydes or ketones first formed escaped ob- 
servation through lack of suitable methods for their 
separation. The exception, mannite, yielded to Gorup- 
Besanez a sugar that was named mannitose, but which 
has since been proved, by its behavior towards phenyl- 
hydrazin, to be identical with Isevulose. In consequence 
of this result, Messrs. Fischer and Tafel experimented 
upon other polyatomic alcohols; glycerin, erythrite, and 
dulcite being oxidized with nitric acid, and phenylhy- 
drazin being used for the detection of the aldehyde or 
ketone. This was an application of an observation made 
previously by Professor Fischer, that the varieties of 
sugar which reduce alkaline copper solution form, with 
phenylhydrazin, crystalline compounds difficultly solu- 
ble in water and therefore easily isolated. The manner 
of formation of these compounds is represented by the 
following equation: 

C.H„0. + 2(^eH..N,H, = C,8H„N40« + 2H,0 + 2H. 

Each of the three products of oxidation mentioned 
yielded a hydrazin derivative which corresponded in 
composition, manner of formation, and properties, to 
compounds of phenylhydrazin with sugars. Glycerin, 
especially, yielded a beautiful crystalline product, hav- 
ing the composition Ci5HieN40, which seemed to have 
been formed, in all probability, from glycerin aldehyde 
(CH,OH.CH0H.C0H) or the isomeric ketone (CH,dH.- 
CO.CHfOH), though it was not possible to isolate the 
aldehyde. It may be convenient to mention here that 
the term * * phenylglycerosazon " has been applied to the 
glycerin derivative, the term being modified when ap- 
plied specially to other derivatives, so as to indicate the 
origin of the compound. 

In order to study more closely the origin of this gly- 
cerin compound, it was determined to attempt to prepare 
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glycerin aldehyde another way. To effect this, acrolein 
was treated with bromine to form bibromacrolein, which 
was found to be easily attacked by baryta water, with 
the result that the bromine was replaced by hydroxyl 
radicals, the product being a very soluble suDstance 
that energetically reduced Fehling^s solution, and pos- 
sessed all the properties of an aldehyd-alcohol. It hay 
ing been suspectecf that a sugar migntbe formed in this 
way, a preliminary attempt was made to isolate such a 
product, if it existed, by means of phenylhydrazin, and 
this wae so far successlul that a substance of the osazon 
class was obtained, having the composition Ci8HitN404, 
and scarcely distinguishable from phenylglucosazon, the 
compound formed by glucose with the s£mie reagent, ex- 
cept in being optically inactive. This result, at least, 
left little doubt that a sugar had been formed from the 
bibromacrolein under the influence of the baryta, and 
probably according to the following equation : 

2CsH4Br,0 + 2Ba(0U)s r= CeHiaOe + 2BaBr9. 

The next difficulty, therefore, to be overcome was to re- 
generate the sugar from the hydrazin compound, to 
which the name ^'phenylacrosazon" has been given to 
indicate its origin from acrolein. It was then found, in 
the course of purifying the substance resulting from the 
combination of phenylhydrazin with the products of the 
decomposition of bibromacrolein, that two isomeric com- 
pounds were present, one of them insoluble in ether, the 
other soluble m the presence of resinous impurities, but 
nearly insoluble when pure, ajid these were designated 
respectively a-phenylacrosazon and ytf-phenylacrosazon. 
Some of the a-phenylacrosazon, which was the prepon- 
derant constituent, was submitted to the action, of re- 
ducing agents, resulting in the formaticn of a base 
which, when analyzed as an oxalate, gave figures corre- 
sponding to the formula (C6Hi.NO.)iC>Hi04. This base 
^ave all the reactions of glucosamme; it reduced Feh- 
Hn^'s solution vigorously when warmed, but it was 
optically inactive. The neutral oxalate dissolved in ice- 
cold water was then treated with a calculated quantity 
of sodium nitrite and a little oxalic acid, which caused 
the evolution of all the nitrogen from the base. After 
this reaction had finished, the liquid was exactly neutral- 
ized with soda solution, evaporated in a vacuum, and 
the residue extracted with alcohol^ which left upon eva- 
poration a sugar in the form of a light brown syrup, free 
from nitrogen or ash, having a sweet taste^ reduciDg 
Fehling^s solution very stronglv, and combining with 
phenylhydrazin to reproduce pnenylacrosazon. It has 
not yet been ascertained with certainty whether it is fer- 
mentable. In fact, the only point of difference yet ob- 
served between it and a natural sugar is that it is per- 
fectly inactive towards polarized light.— P^artn. Jour, 
and Trans. 

Commeroial Cocaine. 

The editor of the Chemist and Druggist meikes the fol- 
lowing statement in one of the recent issues: 

** There recently came under our notice a case in which 
a chemist had reported to a manufacturer that the cocaine 
hydrochlorate made by the latter was impure. The 
manufacturer averred, however, that the hydrochlorate 
conformed to Maclag^'s test, (giving a ' perfectly clear 
solution with ammonia,' and this he took as a proof that 
the salt was free from amorphous cJkaloid. Our atten- 
tion was caUed to the matter, and we find that another 
manufacturer in Germany has reproduced the test in the 
following form : 

*' *To 0.1 gramme hydrochlorate of cocaine, dissolved 
in 100 grammes of distilled water, 5 drops of liquor am- 
monia Ph. B. are added. The solution should remain 
perfectly bright. (McLagan's [sic] test.)' 

** There is no mention here, it will be seen, of the sei)a- 
ration of cocaine hydrate, on the addition of ammonia, 
and it is rather a strange fact that, on testing the product 
of this manufacturer, we find it not to conform with his 
own test, but to the original one. We have tested otter 
samples, and find that two of German origin quite re- 
sponded to the modified test above quoted, affording no 
precipitate, one of them only giving a faint milkiness. 
Three other specimens gave immediate precipitates with 
ammonia, which in a few seconds became crystalline, and, 
on subsiding, left the supernatant solution clear. These 
were therefore pure : the first two were not ; but we 
may add that when, in the latter case, the volume of water 
was considerably decreased, a precipitate of an amor- 
phous character was afforded. It is perfectly obvious 
that some manufacturers are working up to what they 
consider a standard of purity, which is really one of im- 
purity. The result is that they produced a cocaine hy- 
drochlorate which is very bulky, is in the form of mica- 
ceous scaly crystals, and dissolves readily in water. The 
pure hydrochlorate is much heavier and dissolves more 

slowly." 

•»• 

Urinal Cakes.— These are much used for the disinfec- 
tion of urinals. One form of these is made by fusing to- 
gether sulphates of copper, iron, zinc, alum, and soda, 
and moulding into cakes. 



A SIMPLE FIIiTEB PUMP. 



AVERY simple and efficient filter pump may be made 
as follows: Select a piece of stout glass tube, 3 
inches long, and f inch bore ; fit this with corks, one 
with two holes, and the other with one hole. Then take 
three pieces oi ordinary glass tubing jV inch bore, and 
draw two of them out as shown in the leit-hand figure, cut 
the one at a, and the other at h ; bend the third piece at 
an angle of 90^ Insert the tube x a, and the bent piece 
through one cork, and x h throueh the other, so that x a 
will project inside of x b. Attacn a; a to a water-supply. 
On allowing water to run through the apparatus, a 
vacuum will be produced in the tube N, and, if con- 
nected as shown in the cut, ffitering will proceed ra- 
pidly. The apparatus gives a vacuum of 28.5 inches of 
mercury.— Robert Law, in Chem. News, December 9th, 
1887. 

APPARATUS FOB SBPAKATrNQ LIQUID AND 

SOLIDIFIED CONSTITUENTS, BY MEANS 

OP COLD. 

IN the course of an investigation on certain organic com- 
pounds of antimony, A. Michaelis and U. Genzken en- 
countered the problem how to separate a liquid mixture, 
consisting of two substances, one of which is solid, the 
other liquid at ordinary temperatures, into its two com- 
ponent portions. Mere cooling and pouring off the liquid 
portion, even when several times repeated, was insuffi- 
cient, in the special case under consideration, to accom- 
plish the object. 

Success was finally attained by usingthe apparatus here 
described, which has some resemblance to that proposed 
some sixteen years ago by Koemer and Louguinme,* but 





Law's Filter-pump. 



Apparatus for separating liquids by cold. 



which the authors have considerably improved. This 
apparatus is likely to be serviceable for the preparation 
of many other substances, requiring separation from ac- 
companying liquids. [Note by Ed. Am. Dr.— It seems to 
be specially useful for the separation of solid stearoptens 
from volatile oils, or of the more solid fatty acids from 
the more liquid ones, etc., etc. The authors had no occa- 
sion to use a large apparatus. We shall give the measure- 
ments just as they are in the original paper. For practi- 
cal or manufacturing purposes, of course, the dimensions 
may be correspondingly increased.] 

J. is a glass-bottle without bottom, about 10 inches hi^h 
and 5 inches in diameter. The neck of this bottle carries 
a perforated rubber-stopper, through which a small leaden 
tube / passes, which is connected, by a funnel-shaped 
piece, with the cylinder B constructed of tinned iron. This 
cylinder has a diameter of about 3 inches. It is open at 
the top, and is ad;justed at such a height that its rim is at 
the same level with the rim of the bottle. JE7 is a tinned 
iron ring, projecting beyond the rim of the bottle, and in- 
tended to keep the open space between cylinder and bottle 
snugly covered. The cylinder has a perforated bottom or 
diapm'agm at the bottom, immediately over the conical 
attachment. 

C is an additional perforated, but loose bottom which 
may be lifted out or let down by means of two wires with 
handles (d d) attacked. 

i> is a water-tight cylinder of tinned iron, 2f inches in 
diameter, about 6 inches high, and provided with a handle 
and a well-fitting lid. 

* Aax>rding to Louiniinine (Ber. Deuts(*h. Chem. Qee., 4, 614), first described 
br Koemer m a memoir entitled : ** Bed iuooo ehimioo neUe sof nis aroma- 
tiche/' 
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The leaden tube / is connected, with interposition of a 
glass stop-cock, with one neck of a Woulff's bottle, 
while the other neck is connected with an aspirator, or 
pump. 

The manner of using the apparatus is as follows : 

A freezing mixture is prepared by mixing comminuted 
ice and salt (which easily accomplishes a fail of tempera- 
ture as low as — 16** C. (5" F.), and the space between the 
bottle A and the cylinder B completely filled with it. The 
ring E is npw put on, and the diaphragm C let down to 
the bottom of the cylinder. The stop cock below/ havine 
been closed, enough of the liquid which is to be operated 
upon is poured into the inner cylinder to fill it about 
three-quarters full. Next the cylinder A previously also 
filled with the above-mentioned freezing mixture, is cauti- 
ously let down into the apparatus, so as to just dip into 
the liquid, and the whole arrangement then left to 
itself for a time, in a room which should be as cold as 
possible. 

In the special case for which the authors employed the 
apparatus, half an hour was sufficient to accomplish the 
purpose. It had then become a pasty mass. The time re- 
quired, and the condition of the mass, under other circum- 
stances, will of course vary considerably, but no difficulty 
will be encountered in adjusting the process for any spe- 
cial purpose. 

Wnen the crystallization or solidification of the solid 
constituent appears to have proceeded as far as possible, 
the stop-cock is opened, and the mass compressed, first 
gently, then more strongly, by the cylinder D being 
slowly pushed down. At the same time, the aspirator or 
pump, connected with g, is started, so as to witndraw the 
liquid portion as rapidly as possible. When this is ac- 
compli^ed, the cylinder D is withdrawn, and the solidi- 
fied contents removed by lifting out the extra diaphragm 
C. 

[This process may, of course, be repeated once or more 
times, when the object is to obtain as much as possible of 
the liquid and of the solid constituent separateljr. In the 
experiment conducted by the authors, the main object 
was to obtain a certain quantity of the solid constituent. 
No attempt was, therefore, made to deprive the liquid 

f portion of the small quantity of solid still retained in so- 
ution.] 

The last adhering traces of the liquid portion ma^, in 
most cases, probably be removed in the manner described 
by the authors, namely, packing the solidified mass be- 
tween layers of blotting paper and subjecting it to strong 
f)ressure. The attempt to separate the solid from the 
iquid portion by pressure, while all or nearly all the 
liquid is still present, usually results in failure, since most 
or all of the solid matter will re-dissolve. But when only 
traces of the liquid accompany the solid, the loss of the 
latter, upon pressure, is insignificant, even when operating 
at the ordinary indoor temperature. — After . Liehig^s 
Annal, 242, 164. 



Mixture of Glycerin and Mucilage of Acaoia. 

• 

Wm. Duncan, in a paper published by the Pharm, Jour, 
and Trans,, says that his attention having been drawn by 
a friend to the fact that, when glycerin is added to mu- 
cilage, a jelly is formed, and asked if he could explain it. 
He is in the habit of using this mixture as an excipient 
for Blaud's pills, and had noticed that, if it be allowed to 
stand for any time before using, the mixture thickens, a 
sort of jelly-likebody being formed at the junction of the 
two liquids. Mr. Duncan then writes: 

** Thinking that glycerin might be a precipitant of ara- 
bin, I at once jurapea to th e conclusion that this was the 
explanation or the formation of the nelly, but on stirring 
together equal bulks of the two liquids in a glass measure, 
no separation of arabin took place. On the contrary, the 
mixture remained (juite bright and fluid. This agrees 
with the statement in *'Pharmacographia," ** that muci- 
lage mixes with glycerin and that the mixture may be 
evaporated to a jelly without any separation." I found, 
however, that if the glycerin be first measured out, and 
the mucilage be then run on to the surface of it, care 
being taken not to mix the two liquids, in about five 
minutes a jelly is formed at the junction of the two, which 
slowly falls to the bottom if the measure be allowed to re- 
main undisturbed for a couple of hours. The jelly, after 
being slightly washed to rid it of adhering glycerin, was 
found to be readily soluble in water, and the solution 
gave precipitates with basic acetate of lead, alcohol, and 
ammonium oxalate, so that probably it is simply gum 
arable. If the mixture be stirred, the jelly becomes re- 
dissolved and a clear solution results. This leads me to 
the following explanation of the reaction : The glycerin 
absorbs part of the water from the mucilage, and the gum, 
not having sufficient to keep it in solution, is precipitated 
in the form of a jelly. After a time, however, if the mix- 
ture be shaken, the glycerin and water begin to dissolve 
the precipitated gum, and we have then a clear sohition. 
I believe this explanation to be the correct one, as I find 
that, if glycerin be first diluted with 25 per cent water, 
no separation takes place on the addition oi the mucilage.'' 



Frenoh ChenuBts' Assistants. 

The Paris correspondent of a London daily paper states 
that the Parisian potardSy or chemists^ assistants, are 
threatening to strike, or at least to take steps to protect 
themselves from what they call the ** rapacity of their mas- 
ters." The disaffection among the knights of the pestle 
and mortar is attracting public attention because it is 
well-nigh unprecedented. It opens up. in fact, a vista of 
contingencies as terrible as that shadowed forth by the 
chemist who was subpoenaed in the famous case of ** Bar- 
dell versus Pickwick,^ and had left a small boy with hazy 
notions of the contents of the cabalistically marked draw- 
ers and bottles in his shop. At a recent meeting of the 
disaffected Parisian potorcte, it was stated that there were 
twelve hundred slaves who were condemned to pass their 
wretched existence behind a counter making up pills and 
potions, or in the laboratory preparing syrups and purga- 
tives. Thejr worked seventeen or eighteen nours in sum- 
mer and sixteen in winter, and ctnother ground of 
complaint was that, even when there were no customers, 
they had to make believe that they were doing something 
by dusting or arranging bottles and phials. For these 
retisons the ill* fated potards ai*e trying to form themselves 
into a syndicate ; but it is extremely doubtful if they will 
succeed, even should they form such an association, in 
ameliorating their lot, which is not a happy one. These 
men are the unlucky onts of the pharmaceutical profes- 
sion, as they have no money to start in business for them- 
selves, and they are thus forever condemned to what 
they call in common with the Socialists, the ** exploitation 
of the capitalists. '' One of the men gave a melancholy 
description of the ordinary day's work of a Parisian 
chemist*s assistant. He rises at 7 o'clock, and serves the 
ordinary morning customers who come for castor oil, 
sulphate of magnesia, tisanes, and other decoctions. At 
10 he goes to the laboratory and makes up syrups, after 
which he returns to the shop and tries to take his lunch, 
in a hole between the laboratory and the office. While 
eating he is disturbed fifty times, and when he has fin- 
ished, the hardest and most responsible work of the day 
begins. This consists in the making up of medicines from 
the doctors' prescriptions, which pour in endlessly. This 
work is done at a feverish rate, and continues up to 11 
o'clock at night, when the wearied assistant ascends five 
flights of stairs to bis garret. Even when in bed he is 
doomed to hear the frequent; ring of a bell which summons 
him to the shop or laboratory in the small hours of the 
morning. To the chemists' assistants who have no money 
and no hope, this life is worse than slavery. By joining 
a syndicate they may obtain more salary, if they succeed 
in intimidating the employers, which is doubtful; but 
they can hardly expect to get more liberty or recreation, 
for even the masters themselves have to remain tied to 
their desks for long hours; the chemist who is in the 
habit of absenting himself from his place of business, or 
of spending too much time in cafes or similar places, 
being regarded by the customers as dangerous and un- 
trustworthy. — Ohem. and Druggist. 

Loofahs. 

The loofah or towel gourd (Luffa oegypiiaca) is in 
digenous to Egypt and Arabia, but is ^own extensively 
in Western Africa and the West Indies. The plant, a 
cucurbitaceous one, is a climbing vine which frequently 
attains a length of thirty feet. It is chiefly remarkable 
for its ovate fleshy fruit, of which it seldom bears more 
than a dozen, varying in length from six inches to two 
feet. This fruit in the fresh state is elliptical ovate, and 
has a green epidermis marked longitudinally with black 
lines. It is the close vascular network of this fruit, freed 
from the epidermis, pulp, and seeds, which forms the 
loofah, so familiar to chemists for a dozen years or more. 
The natives of the countries in which the towels gourds 
grow have long used them as scrubbing brushes and as 
strainers. To prepare them for these purposes the 
epidermis is removed, and the peeled fruit tnen thor- 
oughly washed in water and beaten so as to remove the 
mucilaginous pulp and the seeds. Although loofahs have 
long been used by natives for washing pjurposes, we have 
heard it said that their introduction into this country 
for similar purposes was a mere accident. A consignment 
of them was received here, but no one knew what they 
were for. They ultimately got into the hands of a 
merchant as payment of debt, and be more than repaid 
himself by polling them as a sponge substitute for the 
bath. When the stock was exhausted several years 
elapsfid before another supply was received ; indeed, on 
this occasion they were placed on the market as a perfect 
novelty. The loofah is imported in the uncut Ftate, our 
own wholesalers generally giving it the lonpitudinal in- 
cision which makes it a flat and serviceable flesh -brush. 
The gourd is also used for making fancy toilet articles, 
which are so highly thought of in the West Indies that a 
sample (a small basket) was sent to the Queen as a Jubike 
present, and was shown in St. James's Palace. Recently 
the uses of ^he loofah have been gi'eatly extended by a 
German manufacturer cptablished at Halle on the Saale. 
He makes from them loofah soles, which have to a large 
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extent replaced those made of straw and felt. The loofah 
soles warm the feet in winter and cool them in sunmi^ 
keeping them constantly dry. They are extremely elastic 
and easily washed with soap and water. Saddle under- 
cloths are also made from loofahs, which have the virtue 
of preventing the animal from remaining wet under the 
saddle after sweating. But what may be considered the 
most important application of the loofah is in the manu- 
facture of siirgic£U bandage stuffs. Bandages mad.e of 
this material are competing closely with the wood-wool 
kind, which were introduced some time ago; There are 
unquestionably other uses to which the loofah might be 
applied, and as enormous quantities are obtainable at a 
low rate (some bales were a vear ago sold in London at 
the rate of five a penny)) further applications are only a 
question of time. The seeds of the loofah contain fixed 
oil, but this in t do small quantity (;^. 5 per cent) to pay 
for its extraction. The mucilaginous matter is so rich in 
bassorin that an infusion of the fruit becomes almost 
solid on cooling. A congener, Lujfa Bindaal^ is used in 
India medicinalljr as a remed j for carbuncle. For this 
purpose, an infusion of the fruit is used as a fomentation, 
which causes the slough to come out entire. There are 
other species which are possessed of medicinal properties. 
The two species, L. purgans and L. draBtioa—%he fruits 
of which are known as American colocynth — ^possess 
powerful purgative properties, as might be expected of 
cucurbitaceous plants. Several are of a bitter character, 
e.flF., L. echinata, an Indian i)lant, the fruit-fibre of which, 
according to Dymock, is intensely bitter, and is used 
medicinally by the Hindoos. This loofah is quite a tiny 
fruit, being no larger than a nutmeg. As to the use of 
the ordinary loofah, we find that the uncut kind is much 
more lasting than the other, although as a flesh rubber it 
is not so effective as the interior surface.— C%em. and 
Druggist 

Tincture of QuiUaia Bark."* 

Mr. Peter Boa says that, having had some experience 
in the use.of quillaia bark for other than strictly medici- 
nal purposes, l had long ago come to the conclusion that 
an aciueous menstruum was the most suitable for extract- 
ing its active constituents. I was therefore somewhat 
Burprised to find that the formula given by the British 
Pharmaceutical Conference Committee directed the tinc- 
ture to be made with rectified spirit. It is true that no 
dose is specified, and as the tincture for which the for- 
mula is given is used in the preparation of liquor picis 
carbonis, we may reasonably assume that this was the 
sole object for which the tincture was designed, and, if 
this be so, we can scarcely find fault with it, because for 
the purpose in question a rectified spirit tincture would 
be preferable to one less strong in alcohol. However, 
there is an increasing demand for tincture of quHlaia for 
internal use; in Edinburgh this has been markedly so 
since the beginning of this year, when Dr. Claud Muir- 
head, in the Edinburgh Medical Journal, referred in com- 
mendatory terms to the administration of the drug in 
bronchitis, and there is just a possibility that the B. P. C. 
formula may be taken as a guide to the preparation of a 
tincture for this purpose. It would, I think, be a pity if 
it were so taken, because this tincture does not at all 
represent the virtues of the bark. I have looked up a 
number of references to quillaia, and I find that all the 
writers on the subject agree in the conclusion that water 
is the best solvent of saponin, which is regarded as the 
ictiveprinciole of the bark. Gmelin says that saponin 
as easily solulble in water (1 in 4), more soluble in dilute 
than strong alcohol, insoluble in absolute alcohol. 

Hager gives a formula for an infusion, and a tincture 
^fe^ared with dilute alcohol. 

Grazer, an American pharmacist, recommends for 
emulsifying purposes a tincture with 3 parts of water and 
8 of rectified spirit. 

Dr. Claud Muirhead has used with success a decoction. 

Collier gives a formula (Pharm, Joum., Sept. 20th, 
1879) for emulsifying purposes with 4 oz. of bark to a 
pint of rectified spirit; this apparently is the formula 
copied into the B. P. C. formulary, but made with only 
half the quantity of bark. 

For the purposes of this note I have prepared tinctures 
of various alcoholic strengths. I take three of these for 
comparison : 

No. 1 is made according to the B. P. C. formula. 

No. 2 is made with proof spirit. 

No. 3 is made with 3 of rectified spirit and 4 of water. 

The time at my disposal since agreeing to bring the 
subject before this meeting has not been sufficient to en- 
able me to estimate the comparative values of these 
tinctures except in a somewhat rough and ready wav, 
although I believe the results may be taken to be fairly 
trustworthy. The quantity of saponin in a tincture mav 
be estimated comparatively by the amount of froth which 
it nroduces when shaken up with a quantity of water. 
Taking the three tinctures above-mentioned, adding ia 



* We have retained the spelliDg of this word, as the sathor writes it. In ao 
cordanoe with our views ezimaBed on pa«e 218 of our last Tohxme, tbeq)ell 
Ing QttOk^ia is preferable. 



drachm of each to 2 oz. of water in a 6-oz. bottle, and 
shaking, the following results werie observed: 

No. 1 gave of froth 1. 

No. 2 gave of froth IJ. 

No. 3 gave of froth 2. . 

A percolate obtained hy running a quantity of water, 
equal to half the quantity of tne original tincture, 
through the marc from the fe. P. C. formula, gave nearly 
as good results as No. 3, showing that the bark had not 
been exhausted by any meand; a percolate obtained in 
the same way from the proof spirit tincture residue 
gave very little indicatibn of value. I may say that pre- 
liminary mixtures with the water were made with spirit 
added to Nos. 2 and 3 to make them equal in alcoholic 
strength to No. 1« in oase the spirit might affect the froth 
test It was not found to affect the results, and has not 
been added to the specimens shown to illustrate the com- 
parative frothing power. An emulsion made with No. 1 
and a fixed oil separated more quickly than one prepared 
with No. 3. I hope, if time will permit, to determine 
more accurately the comparative values of these tinc- 
tures. However, I have no hesitation in concluding from 
the result of my experiments that a weak alcohol is pref- 
erable to a strong for making tincture of quillaia. In 
fact^ I see no use tor any alcohol except for preservative 
purposes. 

The question arises; What should be the strength of 
the tincture ? Dr. Muirhead says he gave 3 ss. to 3 i. of 
tincture, but^ unfortunately^ he sa^s nothing about the 
strength. He mentions, however, that the decoction, of 
which be gave a tablespoonful, was made with 5 of bark 
and 200 of water. A tincture of equivalent strength 
might therefore be made with 2 oz. to a pint. To make 
the tincture approximate in strength to senega tincture, 
1 oz. to the pint wx)uld be more than enough. 

There is iust one point more to which I would allude. 
The B. P. C. formulary does not specify the part of quil- 
laia bark to be used. Undoubtedly the white portion of 
the bark is the more valuable^ the brown outer portion 
contains chiefly coloring matter. Both, however, are 
used together, for I have seen comioercial specimens of 
tincture resexnbling in color tincture of orange i)€el. The 
specimens shown, made from the white portion, are, at 
most, pale straw color. In making liquor picis carbonis, 
color is of no consequer-ce, and the quantity of bark or- 
dered is greatly in excess of what the menstruum can ex- 
haust, hence, presumably, the want of jany specification 
on this point.— P^arm. Joum, 

Note on Hydnobromic AjAd, 

Mb. John Wiubon says^ Some time a^o my attention 
was drawn to some hydrf'bnoaiicficid which had recently 
been reeived in stock, and which ehowed evident signs of 
decomposition. 

A famt straw color was first observed, which gradually 
deepened, until it wafi an intenee yellow. 

A few preliminary tests showed abundance of free bro- 
mine, and the question became, *'What is the cause of 
this unwelcome change V^ 

To answer this satisfactorily, it wah neceseary to know 
by which of the many different processes the solution had 
been made. It was labeUed B. F., 1886, indicating that it 
had been prepared by decomposing sulphuretted hydro- 
gen by means of bromine, distiUing the hydrobromic acid 
formed, and making the distillate up to a specific gravity 
of 1.077 and a strength of 10%. The reaction which takes 
place is as follows: 

lOBr, -f 4H,S 4- 8H«0 «= 20HBr + 2H«80« + S,. 

The solution is ant to be contaminated with free sulphu- 
ric acid if the distillation is carried too far, and it proved 
to be the case in this instance, for en the addition of a 
little barium chloride solution the white insoluble barium 
sulphate was formed. 

At first it was thought that there must be other acids 
present to account for the decomposition, but no trace of 
either bromic, hydrochloric, or phosphoric acid was found 
after careful testing. 

Light exercises a strong influence on hydrobromic acid, 
but in this instance it could not have been the disturbing 
^ent, as the bottle was entirely excluded from direct sun- 
light, or even bright diffused sunlight. The action of sul- 
phuric acid is something as follows: 

2HBr + H,S04 = Br, 4- 2H,0 + 80«. 

Sulphurous acid was specially looked for, but without 
success, so probably it was oxidized into sulphuric acid 
again, in presence of water and oxygen. 

dSOi + 2H,0 -f Oa = 2Ha804. 

Oxygen is a potent agent in liberating bromine from its 
compounds, and in this case it no doubt supplemented 
the action of the sulphuric acid, as the bottles, when first 
noticed, were little more than three-fourths full, thus 
allowing space for a fair proportion of air. 

In the Pharmaceutical Journal of October 29th, some 
interesting experiments of Dr. Richardson are r oticed re- 
garding the action of light and oxygen on some haloid 
compoimds. When hydrobromic acid was exposed to 
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direct sunlight with a smaU proportion of oxygen, and in 
the presence of aqueous va^ior, only .06^ of free bromine 
was libei^ted after forty -«ix days, but with excess of 
oxygen under similar conditions, 7.6^ of bromine was 
liberated after fortv-five days. No decomposition was 
observed when the dry gases were exposed. 

With this sample there was, as I have said, no exposure 
to light, nor undue excess of oxygen, so I ain inclined to 
believe that the sulphuric acid was the principal decom- 
posing agent. 

I may also mention that the specific gravity of the solu- 
tion is 1.085 -rather higher than the £. P. standard. This 
of itself would indicate either excess of hydrobromic acid, 
or the presence of some impurity. 

I regret that I have had no opportunity of estimating 
the percentage of free or combined bromine in the liquid. 
The results would, no doubt, be of interest, and might 
throw some further light on the subject.— PTiarm. Joum. 

Sodium Sxaphibensoate. 

Still another compound has been added to the group 
of antiseptics, under the name of ''sodium sulphwenzo- 
ate,^^ It is described by M. Heckel {Comp, Rmd,^ CV», 
896) as boine prepared by dissolving sodium benzoate in 
a strong solution of sodium sulphite, and was, in fact^ 
the outcome of an attempt to combine the antiseptic 
properties of these two salts. The chemica] and physical 
properties of the compound are not mentioned^ beyond 
the statement that it is very soluble in water at th^ ordi- 
nary temperature; it is also affirmed to be absolutely in- 
nocuous to the human organism in large doses. But its 
antiseptic properties are declared to be very considerable, 
it being reported, as the result of clinical experiments in 
the hospital of Saint Mandrier, that a solution of sodium 
sulphiben^oate, in the proportion of 4 or 5 grains to a 
liter of water, used as an application to wounds, is supe- 
rior to carbolic acvi, and comparable in its good effects to 
the salts of mercury without their toxicity, or to iodo- 
form, without its disagreeable odor.— P^rm. Joum. 

Antipyrin in SearSiokness. 

In a note presented to the A^cademy of Sciences (Compt. 
Rend., CV., 947), M. Dupuy calls attention to the value of 
antip vrin as a remedy against sea sickness. He states 
that he prescribed to some persons who had previously 
suffered terribl y from sea-sickness, 3 grammes daily of anti- 
pyrin on the three days previous to embarking and the 
three days following, whilst some patients continued to 
take the medicine throughout tne voyage, and he 
has been informed that all these persons crossed the At- 
lantic without suffering from sea sickness. This experi- 
ence was subsequently confirmed in a communication 
from M. Ossian-Bonnet (Compt. Rend., OV., 1,028), who 
states that, in about sixty cases occurring during a voyage 
to Buenos Ayres and back, he found antipyrin invariably 
eflfective in arresting sea-sickness, though the dose re- 
quired was variable. In most caaes 1. 50 grammes was suf- 
ncient, the complete effect being produced in about ten 
minutes. In other cases the dose had to be repeated, but 
it was never necessary to exceed 3 grammes to produce 
cessation of the sickness within an hour. In a few cases, 
where the sickness was so incessant as to prevent ab- 
sorption by the stomach, the same effect was produced 
by the hyoodermic injection of 1 gramme of antipyrin. — 
Pharm. Joum. 

Crystallised'Colohioin. 

Not lon^ since, in a case of suspected colchicin-poison- 
ing, chemists were obliged to confess their inability to 
prove or disprove the presence of the toxic principle. 
Such an opprobrium on chemical science no longer exists, 
as M. A. Houde, a Paris pharmacist, has discovered pro- 
cesses for preparing true crystallized colcbicin, and 
idsntifying as well as estimating it in combinations and 
mixtures. The active principle— it is not an alkaloid— is 
obtained as follows : Powdered colchicum seeds are ex- 
hausted by percolation with about three times their 
weight of alcohol of 96 degrees. The percolate is 
evaporated in vacuo, at a low heat, until all traces of 
alcohol have been driven off. The residue, consisting of 
two layers — one watery and the other oily— is shaken in a 
separator with a 5-per-cent solution of tartaric acid. The 
operation is repeated several times to thoroughly exhaust 
the oily stratum, which is almost twenty times as bulky 
as the watery, and contains most of the colcbicin. The 
acid liquor is now shaken first with ether, free from al- 
cohol, to remove the last traces of fatty matters— colcbi- 
cin being insoluble in ether— and then with chloroform, 
which takes up all the colcbicin, together with some im- 

f purities. To purify it, the solution is concentrated by 
pontaneous evaporation, and petroleum ether of spec, 
grav. 0.620 cautiously added. The addition at first 
throws down coloring matters and impurities, but it must 
be stopped when the clear solution has turned from a 
dark-brown to a very light straw-yellow, else the colcbi- 
cin would also be precipitated. Finally, the liquor, on 
being left to spontaneous evaporation, yields crystallized 
colcbicin in the shape of long, colorless needles. The pro- 
portion obtained from the seeds is 3 per 1,000. An impor- 
tant point of the process is that no alkali and jio p^inpr^il 



acid is employed, M. Houd^ having proved they tiave 
both the effect of transforming colchicm into colcbiceixi. 
Ck)lchicin splits so easily under the influence of acids tJiat 
even acetic acid will decompose it and form colchicein — 
a crystalline substance hitherto mistaken for true colelii- 
cin. The chemical until now regarded as colchiciii ia a 
mixture of the two substances. Uence the chemical re- 
actions of trUe colcbicin are substantially those already 
described, with one notable exception, however, namely, 
that the intense apple-green coloration afforded with fer- 
ric chloride, and insisted upon by most investigatorB, is 
characteristic of colchicein, but totally absent with pure 
colcbicin not contaminated with colchicein. In toxica- 
logical researches, the poison is best extracted by macerat- 
ing the organs, properly divided, in alcohol of 90 degrees 
acidulated with a little tartaric acid, distilling aft the 
menstruum in vacuo, and shaking the watery residue ^with 
chloroform. By spontaneous evaporation of the solvent, 
colcbicin is obtained in the amorphous state, and may be 
readily identified. The stomach, bowels, and liver ai e the 
organs in which colcbicin is chiefly localized. Scarcely 
any is to be found in ^^6 kidneVft or the saliVa, and none 
at all ill Ihe blood.— them. umDruifg. 

On th(^ Ifse &t Abbestos for Hastening Filtratton, par- 
ticularly of Viscid Liquids. 

W. Fresknius reports in Zeitschf. anal. Chem., 1888. 32, 
that he has found finely picked asbestos to be the best 
medium for facilitating the filtration of viscid liquids. 
He found it especially valuable in filtering solutions of 
peptonized liquids, such as are produced by the action of 
any of the digestive ferments, and which it is next to im- 
possible otherwise to filter through paper. 

He states that he had previously made use of this use- 
ful property of finely divided asbestos, when he was occu- 
pied with the determination of the water-soluble portion 
of a very fine fiour used as infants^ food. It had been im- 
possible to obtain a clear filtrate, until asbestos was tried, 
when there was no difiSculty whatever. 

All liquids which are obtained as products of artificial 
digestion, for instance, during experiments on the diges- 
tibility ot albuminoids by gastric juice, or pepsin, or pan- 
creatin, etc. , exhibit an extreme reluctance to pass through 
filters, whether these are made from paper or from asbes- 
tos, and even if a portion passes through, this is alwajrs 
turbid. An acceleration of the filtration by means of the 
filter-pump is entireljy useless, as this causes a still greater 
turbidity of the liquids Under such circutnstances, a fil- 
tration may last as much as 8 days, or inay be practically 
impossible. A complete washing of the undissolved 
matter is, therefore, hkewise either difficult or impractic- 
able. 

W. Presenius states that he has recently succeeded in 
accomplishing the filtration by diluting with a considera- 
ble proportion of water, and then incorporating with the 
mixture a small quantity of previously ignited, finely 
picked asbestos, and thoroughly shaking. After about 12 
hours, all suspended matters will have deposited, and the 
liquid may be easily removed by means of a siphon. The 
operation of washing and shaking is repeated once or 
twice with fresh water, and the whole mixture finally 
passed through a glass funnel, the neck of which contains 
a pellet of asbestos. If the first portion of the filtrate 
runs off cloudy, it is poured back until it is clear. Frese- 
nius states that he allowed the residue in the funnel to be- 
come tolerably dry, after which he removed it for the 
Surpose of determming the amount of nitrogen by Kjel- 
ahrs method. Any matter adhering to the fumel can 
easily be wiped off by means of a small pellet of asbestos, 
and added to the rest. 

Note by Ed. Am. Dr.— If the principle of this method 
of clarifying a liquid and aiding -filtration is appliea to 
the usual processes for estimating the digestive power of 
pepsin, or similar ferments, we would recommend to 
proceed as follows : 

Dilute the liquid, at the moment when the digestion is 
to be interrupted, with a considerable quantity of water, 
saturate the whole liquid with chloroform to prevent its 
decomposition during the time of standing and filtering, 
then add to it a quantity of previously ignited, finely 
picked and weighed asbestos, about equal in weight to the 
quantity of albumen (if this has been used) originally em- 
ployed, and shake vigorously and frequently until the 
supernatant liquid, on standing, is seen to become clear. 
Then allow the suspended matters to subside, pour off or 
siphon off the li(iuid, treat the precipitate twice more 
with pure water in a similar manner, and, finally, trans- 
fer the whole precipitate, by rinsing with water, to a pre- 
viously washed, dried, and tared filter of loose texture 
(Stewart's are the best). Wash it with distilled water 
until a drop of the washings evaporated on platinum foil 
ceases to leave a residue. Then dry and weigh the filter 
and contents, and from the total weight deduct that of 
the filter and asbestos. The remainder repiesents the 
quantity of dry albumen left undissolved. 

It is believed that a closer approximation to the correct 
amount can be obtained by the above method, or one em- 
bodying its salient features, than by any other, provided 
the undi^sglvod albumen is to be determined by weighio^ 
it. 
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On Pure MeroaroiiB Iodide and Bromide. 

(Protiodide and Protobromide of Mercury.) 

Thb exact color of pure mercurous iodide has long 
been known not to be exactly like that under which 
the officinal salt preeents itself in the market. Some 
years ago, Mr. Maclagan, chelnist of the firm of Mc- 
Kesson 6c Bobbins, drew attention to the fact that he 
had devised a process by which this salt coidd be obtained 
in a much purer and more uniform condition, and in this 
state the salt had a pure yellow color. Bouchardat had 
alreadv obtained the salt in form of yellow, rhombic 
crystals (according to Descloizceaux, they belong to the 
tetragonal system), which, when rubbed to powder, fur- 
nish a yellowish-green product. It has long been sus- 
I>ected that the darkening of the salt is due to the influ- 
ence of li^ht. 

A recent number of the Berichte dt DetUsch* Ohem. 
C^8. (1887, No. 15, page 2,818) contains a paper by A< 
Stomau) relating to crystallized mercurous iodide and 
bromide, fl*om Which we take the following: 

At the suggestion of F^rdf. Naumann (GHessen), the au^ 
thor undertook to study the products of the reaction of 
iodine and bromine upon mercury. 

1. Mercurous Iodide* 

On heating a saturated solution of mercurous nitrate, 
containing only a little free nitric acid^ and being as free 
from mercuric salt as possible, to a boiling temperature, 
with an excess of iodine^ the solution becomes covered 
with a yellow powder, which becomes partly dissolved. 
The clear, supernatant liquid, after bemg carefully de- 
canted into a warmed capsule, and allowed to become 
cold, separates transparent laminae, which are vellow as 
long as kept in the dark, and have a diamond-Uxe lustre. 
If a different concentration of the mercurous solution is 
used, or too much nitric acid, or mercuric salt are pres- 
ent, the crystalline compound is not formed at all. These 
crystals are transferred to a filler, with as much exclu- 
sion of light as possible, and washed, first with water 
acidulated with nitric acid and then with pure water. 
Finally they are dried in the dark^ at ordinary indoor 
temperature upon blotting paper which has to be fre- 
quently renewed. While damp, the crystals become 
darker even when exposed only to diffuse light. On ex- 
posure to direct sunlight, however, even tne perfectly 
dry salt turns black. 

These crystals, on being slightly magnified, appear as 
tetragonal lamelles^ and as analysis showed, constitute 
pure mercurous iodide. 

On mixinK a saturated solution of mercurous iodide, 
having the properties above described, slowly and care- 
fuUy^ and in the cold, with a moderately concentrated 
solution of iodine in alcohol, and shakm^, the same 
crystals as above described separate almost immediately 
in minute scales. If, however, the iodine solution is 
added rapidly, a yellow, flocculent precipitate is produced, 
which analysis shows to consist likewise of pure mercur- 
ous iodide. 

The reaction takes place, both in the presence of solid 
iodine, and of iodine in solution, according to the fol- 
wing equation: 

2Hg,(N0.), + Ii = Hg,I, •+- 2Hg(N0.)a 

mercurous iodine mercurous mercuric 

nitrate iodide nitrate 

When heated, the crystallized mercurous iodide suffers 
a change of colors opposite to that of the mercuric salt: 
the yeuow color passes over into red. Yvon observed 
this change of colors in crystals of mercurous iodide 
which he obtained by subliming weighed quantities of 
mercury and iodine. He states, however, that the red 
tint begins to show itself at 70** C, while Stoman ob- 
served a very gradual transition from bright yellow to 
dark yellow, orange and garnet, without being able to 
find — even in repeated experiments— any agreement be- 
tween the temperatures at which these tints made their 
appearance. On cooling, the several colors reappear in 
a reversed order. At 100" C, the salt was always yet 
pure yellow. Stoman found that the salt sublimed al- 
ways between 110' and 120" C. (Yvon gives 190^ C). An 
attempt to prepare the salt by Yvon's process furnished 
an impure product. 

It will be of interest to describe the method of analysis 
employed by the author. 

For the estimation of iodine, the salt was mixed with 
rinc-dust and hot water, which resulted in the formation 
of iodide of zinc. The latter was then decomposed, in 
solution, by nitrate of silver, and the iodine calculated 
from the obtained iodide of silver. The zinc-dust, which 
contained chlorine, was previously purified by washing 
with hot water. Results very accurate. 

To estimate the mercury, the salt was decomposed 
with hot nitric acid of spec. grav. 1.420, which causes the 
escape of vapors of iodine. The solution was then diluted 
with much water and treated with hydrosulphuric acid 
gas, causing the precipitation of mercuric sulphide. But. 
owing to the presence of the large excess of nitric acid 
(required to dissolve the mercurous iodide), there is also 
separated a copious amount of sulphur. This is best re- 



moved in the following manner: After the hydrosulphuric 
acid gafl has been passed long enough, a little soda solu- 
tion IS added, and the mixture gently warmed on the 
water-bath. The ascending bubbles of gas cause the 
particles of mercuric sulphide suspended at the upper 
margin of the solution to oecome loosened, and to faif to 
the bottom. The supernatant liquid, which has become 
completelv clear after standing 12 hours, is then poured 
bn the filter as completely as possible, and the latter 
washed with cold water. After cautiously neutralizing 
the remainder [of the liquid] with soda solution, the 
precipitate is warmed with a solution of sulphite of 
sodium, transferred to the filter, and washed with warm 
water. 

Ammonia and caustic alkalies color mercurous iodide 
^^reenish; on heating, a black color appears and the 
iodides of the corresponding alkalies are at the same time 
formed. The black residue, containing the whole of the 
mercury, is partially soluble in hot hydrochloric acid, 
but some metallic mercury is left behind. Iodide of 
potassium likewise imparts a green color in the cold, a 
Dlack color on warming. 

Stoman declares the statement, that mercurous iodide 
precipitated by iodide of potassium has a green color, to 
be an error, This is not the case with pure mercurous 
iodide. On adding solution of iodide of potassium to one 
of mercurous nitrate, the nascent mercurous iodide is de- 
composed by fresh potassium iodide, and colored green. 
But on dissolving iodide of potassium in a small quantity 
of water, and rapidly adding an excess of dilute solution 
of mercurous nitrate, so that both become mixed at once, 
there is obtained a, yellow precipitate consisting of pure 
mercurous iodide. The usually followed process for pre- 
paring mercurous iodide, viz., to rub together molecular 
quantities of iodine and of mercury, furnishes an impure 
product, precisely like that which is obtained by pouring 
solution of iodide of potassium into one of mercurous 
nitrate. The product being in these cases impure, it is 
more easily affected by light, and hence the j^een color. 
This curious coincidence [of similar colors being obtained 
by different processes] has been especially instrumental 
in confirming the idea that pure mercurous iodide was 
green, while it is, in fact, yelfow. 

The amorphous, yellow salt obtained by means of iodide 
of potassium may be dissolved in hot solution of mercu- 
rous nitrate, when it will ^ be obtained in crystalline 
lamellsd, like that first described above. 

2. Mercurous Bromide. 

On shaking a solution of mercurous nitrate (such as 
above described) with bromine, a precipitate is obtained 
like that resulting from the action of bromide of potas- 
sium upon mercurous compiound s. Under the microscope, 
it appears as a mass of minute, tetragonal lamellae with 
blunted ends. The precipitate and liquid are poured off 
from the excess of bromine, and heated with 2 or 3 times 
its volume of solution of mercurous nitrate, when it will 
be dissolved either wholly or partially. The liquid is fil- 
tered into a previously warmed capsule and then allowed 
to cool, when pure white scales, of a mother-of-pearl lustre, 
of the same forms as those just described, will separate. 
These are pure mercurous bromide. The formation of this 
salt is less dependent upon strength and condition of the 
solution of mercurous nitrate, and the yield is also larger 
than in the case of the iodide. The crystals of the bro- 
mide are transferred to a filter and washed like the iodide. 
They are less sensitive to light, but are likewise decom- 
poged— at least partially— on exposure to direct sunlight. 

From the author^s results, it follows that the most 
rational method to prepare pure mercurous iodide is to 
add to a concentrated solution of iodide of potassium 
a solution of mercurous nitrate, containing as little 
free nitric acid and as little mercuric salt as possible, care 
being tdken that the solutions become mixed as quickly 
as possible. . 

There seems to be. however, no way to entirely prevent 
the gradual self -decomposition of the yellow mercurous 
iodide, since the least exposure to light appears to affect 
it. [Upon the degree with which light has acted on the 
salt, no doubt, depend the varying effects which are ob- 
tained with the salt by physicians. The purer the salt is 
the less harshly does it affect the organism. And to re- 
tain the salt in as pure a condition as possible, renders it 
necessary that it be carefully kept from the light. In the 
case of this salt, perhaps more than in any other, there is 
really an advantage to have it put up, as soon after 
manufacture as possible, in a form in which it can be car- 
ried and administered without risk of further alteration. 
The best method is undoubtedly in the form of granules 
or pills, coated so that the light will not penetrate further 
than the surface.— Ed. Am. Drugo.] 



Bunaway Fharmaoists.— When the cholera epidemic 
broke out in Sicily about two months ago, several local 
pharmacists fied from the aflOicted districts. They re- 
turned when the scourge disappeared, and have now 
been sentenced by the Messina (3ourt of Justice for dere^ 
liction of duty to a fine of 2 /. each and the prohibition of 
exercising their business for the space of three months. 
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Imitation Maple Sugar. 



. A oaaioas patent has been granted to Josiah Daily, of 
Madison, Ind., for a ^process to make imitation maple 
sugar. How Mr. Daily managed to obtain such a patent, 
•or to convince the examiners that his invention was 
•original, is a mystery to us. To a certain extent, per- 
haps, taere may be a little originality about it, in so far 
as he derives tne fla\roring from hickory bark and wood,- 
instead of the maple itself. But we have heard of this 
trick many years ago, chough, perhaps, it may not have 
been given out in print. 

He directs the extract of hickory to be made either by 
preparing a decoction of hickory bark or wood, or by per- 
colation, or by drawing the sap from the tree. 

For making artificial mapie svrup, he appears to prefer 
the commercial syrup obtained from the sugar houses, 
and directs adding to each gallon about three tablespoon- 
fuls of the decoction. On boiling down such a syrup, 
artificial maple sugar will be obtained. 

Maple sugar is a sort ot luxury, which many persons 
have no great longing for. A very large number, also, 
who profess to know all about it, are regularly ** taken 
in'' with their annual purchases. The new patent will 
perhaps enable the latter to save a little more, oy showing 
them how to make it themselves. 

Cod-Liver Oil Emulsion. 

At a recent meeting of the Eklinburgh Chemists' As- 
sistants' Association, Mr. James Mackenzie, among other 
suoJ3Ct3, brought forward a formula for a Ood-Liver Oil 
Emulsion. It is as follows: 

Tragacanth 1 drachm. 

Acacia 1^ druchiuB. 

Arrowroot, Bermuda 1 drachm. 

Ckxl-Liver Oil 6 os. 

WaU?r 6 •• 

Spirit of Chloroform . . . . 1 drachm. 

Saccharin 3 grains. 

Oil of Cinnamon (Caseia) 9 minims. 

Put the powders in a dry mortar, add a little of the oil, 
and rub well together until it has a creamy appearance; 
then add the remainder of the oil, and mix. When the 
powders are well diffused throughout che oil, add the wa- 
ter all at once, and use the pestle diligently until the 
emulsion is formed. Dissolve the Saccharin in the Spirit 
of Chloroform, and to the solution formed add the Oil of 
Cassia, and incorporate this in the emulsion. The Sac- 
charin should be dissolved in 3 fiuidrachms of Alcohol by 
the aid of heat, and 3 drops of Chloroform added to the 
solution. 

r iVb^6.— The weights are intended to be avoirdupois, the 
drachm being meant for i av. oz. 

N aregamia Alata— The Ipeoaouanha of Gk>a. 

Mr. David Hoopbr directs attention to a plant de- 
scribed by Dr. Dymock in his ''Vegetable Materia 
Medica of Western India," and which seems to have been 
little known or used away from its habitat. The natives 
of Gk)a use it as an emetic and as a remedy for bile, 
rheumatism, and indigestion, and usuallv m the form of 
decoction. The Pharm, Journal of October 15th gives a 
botanical description of the plant and the drug. The 
latter consists of the root, with the slender stems at- 
tached. The root-stock is contorted and warty, and with 
the roots is pale-brown ; the mealy suberous layer may 
easily be removed by rubbing. The stems are a dirty 
green, with the bark more firmly adherent. A trans- 
verse section of the root exhibits a brown outer layer of 
bark, with a li^ht-colored interior and a yellowish wood. 
Application of iodine solution shows the presence of starch 
in the fibrous portion. The drug is with difficulty pow- 
dered in a hani-mortar. Its activity resides in its corti- 
cal p Ttion, which forms one-third of the whole. The 
powder is light-brown, with a peculiar aromatic and 
pungent odor, and a slightly bitter and nauseous flavor. 
It contains an alkaloid^ an oxidizable fixed oil, and a 
wax, the former receiving from Mr. Hooper the name 
naregamine. These three are extracted by ether; an al- 
coholic extract consistftf mainly of sugar; an aqueous ex- 
tract yields a gum and a crystalline alkaloid resembling 
asparagine. The experiments which have been made in 
Iniia and England show that its effects re quite the same 
as those caused by the Ipecacuanha of commerce. 

Fhenaoetin. 

Ix the beginning of the preceding year (1887), a new 
antipyretic was announced, to which the name ''p-acet- 
phenetidin/* and " acetylamidophenor' had been applied. 
Subsequently more definite information was ffiven as to 
the che nical constitution of this compound, from which 
it appeared to be analogous to antifebrin or acetanilide. 
The compound for which the shorter and more convenient 
name of '^ phtnacetia'^ has now been chosen, appears to 
have been tested therapeutically, and its properties are 
referred to more in detail {Pharm. Centralhalle, Nov. i^th^ 



p. 583). It is described as a faintly reddish, odorless and 
tasteless powder, which dissolves with difficulty in water, 
somewhat better id glycerin, but most freely m alcobol, 
especially if hdt; It is insoluble in acid and alkaline 
liq^uids, and experiments as to its solubility in the acid 
juices of the stomach and in pancreas have given only 
negative results. Professor Yon Bamberger states that 

ghenacetin administered in doses of 0.5 to 0.7 gramme to 
ealthy persons seemed to produce hardly any effect^ the 
influence upon body temperature being barely percept- 
ible; but when administered to fever patients, even in 
the r<»latively small doses of 0.3 to 0.4 gramme, it never 
failed to produce a marked antipyretic effect, in the first 
tentative experiments, doses of only 0.2 to 0.4 gramme 
were administered, which produced a regular fall of tem- 
perature, but this was of slight intensity and of short 
duration. As, however, the safety of the remedy became 
manifest, these doses were increased to 0.6 and 0.7gramme, 
which quantity has not been observed to produce any 
disagreeable or injurious symptoms.— Arter. Pkartn. 
Joum. (Dec. Sd). 

New Method of Preserving Butter. 

Mb. Pierre Grosfiub, of Vervier, has communicated 
to the Soci^te d'Encouragement de Vervier a new process 
for preserving butter, which may, perhaps, be applied to 
also to other fats. M. Grosfils describes the various 
phases of his research as follows: He first mingled 1 
gramme of salicylic acid with 1 kilo of butter, but after 
some weeks the product had altered. He thought that 
the cessation of the antiseptic action of acid was due to 
its crystallization in the non-liquid substances which 
were mingled with it. After numerous experiments, he 
found that lactic acid prevents this crystallization. This 
acid is, in fact, a good solvent for salicylic acid. It has 
the advantage of being hygroscopic, of poesessine anti- 
septic power, and, finally, of being uninjuiious in food. 

The first result of the discovery of M. Grosfils was to 
be able to diminish the amount of salicylic acid used to 
preserve the butter. Instead of mixing 1 gramme of 
acid per kilo, he )/ut the butter in a liquid containing 
0.05 per cent of salicylic acid and 3 per cent of lactic acid. 
He successively divided the salicylic acid into still 
smaller doses, until at last he had the proportion of 1 
gramme of acid to 5,000 parts of water. The finsd com- 
position consisted then of 98 parts water, 2 parts lactic 
acid, and 0.0002 of salicylic acid. This composition al- 
lows of the indefinite preservation of butter of good 
quality even at a high temperature and in hot countries, 
if the butter has already undergone some alteration, a 
■.stronger dose must be used. 

But the author points to the following fact: The lactic 
acid contained in the antiseptic liquid in doses stronger 
tthan 2 per cent gives the product a taste which, without 
l^eing offensive, is a little too sour to leave the article 
salable. In such case, the butter should be washed with 
water, or, better still, with scalded mUk, to which a little 
carbonate of soda has been added, to prevent any coagu- 
lation of the casein. This washing will not only remove 
the lactic acid and its taste, but also the salicjrlic acid so- 
lution, to such a degree that what remains will be imper- 
ceptible. 

The process is stated to be most economical, as the an- 
tiseptic liquid will serve indefinitely, being unalterable. 
Care must be taken each time to use the same quantity 
of butter. 

The preparation of a.kilo of butter by this process, it is 
stated, will not cost more than one or two centimes. — 
Monit Indti^. and Sci. Am. Suppl. 

A Convenient Method for Preparing Pure Hydro- 
sulphuric Add Gas. 

Clebcens Winkler recommends sulphide of barium as a 
convenient source of hydrosulphuric acid gas, particularly 
when it is wanted absolutely tree from arsenic. He states 
that he has used the above compound for this purpose for 
the last twenty years. 

The kind of sulphide of barium suitable for this purpose 
is prepared by mixing sulphate of barium, powdered coar- 
coal, and a fusible salt soluble in water, for instance, 
chloride of sodium, and heating them together. The best 
proportions are: 

Sulphate of Barium lOOpArts. 

Char<*c>al. ptiwdered 25 '• 

Chloride of 8o«lium 20 " 

The two first-named substances are finely ground to- 
gether, the chloride of sodium then added, and the 
mixture formed^ with the aid of a little water, to a slightly 
damp mass, which is tightly packed into clay crucibieB of 
suitable size (for instance, 10 inches high and 4 inches in 
diameter). The crucibles and contents are then dried 
with a moderate heat, some coarsely powdered charcoal 
put on top of the mass, and the lids luted on with clay, a 
small hole beina^ left for the escape of gases. The cruci- 
bles are then heated for several hours to an icdpient 
white heat, after which the heat is gradually moderated, 
the crucibles taken from the furnace and allowed to cooL 
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Onturoiug the crucibles over, the sulphide of barium 
will drop out in form of partly fused, very hard cones, 
which possess the shape of the crucible in a contracted 
form. JBy strong blows with a hammer, these cones may 
be broken into suitable pieces which, when brought in 
contact with dilute hydrochloric acid (in a Kipp'sor other 
form of generator), evolve a steady and abundant stream 
of bydrosulphuric acid gas, and are gradually dissolved, 
leaving only a slight carbonaceous residue. 

Sulphide of barium should be kept in a moderately 
warm and dry place in well-closed vessels ; tin boxes are 
very convenient, both for preserving and for transport- 
ing it.— After Zeitach. /. Anal. Chem., 1888, 26. 

Determination of Sodium Phosphate in Glacial 
Phosphoric Aoid. 

Anton Bettbndorff reports that he had been requested 
to examine a specimen of commercial glacial phosphoric 
acid for arsenic, and on using for this purpose the test 
wilh stannous chloride, which requires a previous solu- 
tion of the substance in hydrochloric acid of spec. grav. 
1.190, he obtained a copious quantity of brilliantly white, 
small crystals, which turned out to be chloride of sodimn. 
while the phosphoric acid itself was nearly all dissolved 
in the liquid. 

The glacial acid itself being free from chloride, it was 
evident that the sodium existed in it as sodium phosphate. 
The presence of this salt in commercial glacial phosphoric 
acid is well known^ but its determination by means of 
converting the salt into chloride of sodium had not been 
suggested before. The author finds that 1 part of chlo- 
ride of sodium requires, at a temperature of 12* C, 1,348 
parts of fuming hydrochloric acid of spec. grav. 1.190 for 
solution. 

The difficult solubility of chloride of sodium in fumine 
hydrochloric acid, therefore, explains its formation and 
separation from the glacial phosphoric acid containing 
sodium phosphate. 

In order to study the reaction, the author dehydrated 
some sodium phosphate, and suosequentl^r ignited it in 
order to remove the carbon compounds which are always 
present in it. 3.701 Qm. of the resulting sodium pyro- 
pho8i)hate were introduced into 50 C.c. of fuming hydro- 
chloric acid of spec. grav. 1.190, and the mixture set aside 
for twelve hours. Tne resulting chloride of sodium was 
• separated from the liquid by passing it through a filter of 
spongy platinum, and washed several times with fuming 
hydrocmoric acid. The weight of the melted chloride of 
sodium amounted to 3.2055 G-m. (by calculation, 3.2531 
Gm.). The filtrate evaporated, and the residue ignited, 
furnished perfectly transparent metaphosphoric acid 
which was soft at ordinarv temperature, and weighed 
2.298 Qm. (instecui of the calculated 2.2247 Gm.;. Hence, 
the decomposition between pyrophosphate of sodium ana 
fuming hydrochloric acid is complete at ordinary tem- 
peratures. With a weaker acid, the decomposition is 
incomplete, considerable amounts of pyrophospbate of 
sodium remaining in solution. 

The addition of sodium phosphate is made only for the 
purpose of hardening the product, so as to enable its being 
cast in sticks. If a pure glacial or metaphosphoric is 
required, this may be easily prepared in the following 
manner : 

Reduce sodium pyrophosphate, previously ignited, to 
powder, treat it with nydrocblonc acid of spec. grav. 
1.190, separate the chloride of sodium formed, then remove 
any arsenic present in the residuary liquid, evaporate the 
liquid finally obtained in a platinum vessel, and ignite the 
residue. —After Zwfac^. /. Anal. Chem., 1888, 24. 

The Assay of Sulphurous Aoid. 

Buksen's method of assaying sulphurous acid by means 
of standard solution of iodine suffers from one defect, 
namely, that the sulphurous acid must be in very high 
dilution, containing not more than 0.03 to 0.04 per cent of 
SOi. 

3unsen supposed that the reason why, in more concen- 
trated solutions, sulphurous acid failed to completely ful- 
fil its f imctions as a reducing agent was this, that the 
generated sulphuric acid acted upon the hydriodic acid 
produced dunng the action, by oxidizing the latter and 
itself returning to the state of sulphurous acid. 

This reason did not appear satisfactory to Prof, J. Vol- 
hard. who determined to ascertain the true cause of the 
peculiar phenomenon alluded to, and also, if possible, to 
find a waj[ to free the volumetric method of assay from 
the defect inherent in it. 

Experiments showed that ordinary diluted sulphuric 
acid dissolves iodide of potassium to a colorless liquid. 
Onlv after standing some time does this become brown, no 
doubt caused by the oxidization of hydriodic acid through 
the oxygen of the air. Even a stronger sulphuric acid 
does not set iodine free ; only concentrated sulphuric acid 
18 able to accomplish this. Consequently, Bunsen's ex- 
planatioa of the retrograde reaction, when sulphurous 
acid, iodine, and water are brought together, cannot be 
correct. 



In order to ascertain the true cause, Prof. Volhard in- 
stituted a series of experiments to follow the reaction 
quantitatively step by step, and under varying;circumstan- 
ces. IBuDson himself had already pointed out that the 
concentration of the solutions exerped agreatinfiuence; 
andFinkener had found that the reaction between iodine 
and sulphurous acid yielded uniform results only when 
the sulphurous acid is allowed to flow into the iodine 
solution under stirring. If the latter is poured into the 
former, there is always a smaller quantity of iodine con- 
sumed. According to Finkener, the difference in iodine 
amounts to only 0.5 per cent, but this is a mistake. 

Volhard confirms Finkener's statement, that sulphur- 
ous acid is completely converted into sulphuric, when the 
former is allowed to fiow under stirring into the iodine 
solution; and this is the case, not only when the acid is 
very dilute, but even when it contains nearly up to 2 per 
cent of SOt. On the other hand, if the process of mixing 
is reversed, even the most dilute sulphurous acid will, in 
different trials, consume varying amounts of iodine, but 
always less than the theoretical amount. The deficiency 
increases with the concentration of the sulphurous acid 
solution. In a solution containing 0.0153 per cent, it 
amounted, on an average, to 5 per cent of the contained 
SOs ; in a solution holding 0.1 per cent, the loss represented 
13 per cent of this amount ; in one of 0.2 per cent, the loss 
reached 15 per cent; and in one of 1.8 per cent, it rose to 
fully 24 per cent of the S0«. 

The lesson to be derived from these results is this, 
that in assaying sulphurous acid, the latter should be 
brought to a moderate state of dilution— about 0.2 per cent 
(but this may vary up to 1 per cent)— and to allow this 
solution to flow from a burette into a measured quantity 
of volumetric solution of iodine mixed with a little gela- 
tinized starch, until the iodine solution has just acquired 
a blue color. 

Volhard remarks that in iodometric assays he prefers 
to carry the reaction to a blue color rather than to color- 
lessness. Absence of color does not admit of gradation, 
or reveal an excess of a reagent; but when the reaction is 
continued until the blue tint appears, the slightest further 
excess will cause a deepening of the color. 

Having thus determmed the best method by which uni- 
form results in the assay of sulphurous acid could be 
obtained, it still remained to ascertain, if possible, the 
cause of failure when the process of mixing the solutions 
was reversed. 

Volhard found that when powdered iodine was added 
to a saturated aqueous solution of sulphurous acid (con- 
taining about 14^ of S0«), the iodine disappeared rapidly, 
but the solution, instead of beine colorless, acquired a 
light yeUow color. This, on furtner addition oi iodine, 
becomes brown. And when about 1 of the theoretical 
amount of iodine has been added, the solution has become 
opaque, and of a dark brown color from free iodine. It 
colors starch-paper blue, and has an intense odor of sul- . 
phurous acid. Consequently the latter, as well as free 
iodine, may be present together in very concentrated 
solution, at least for some time. After a few hours, how- 
ever, the sulphurous acid disappears, but fvith separation 
of sulphur. 

This phenomenon made it probable that hydriodic acid 
exerted a reducing action upon sulphurous. Indeed, when 
the two bodies are brought together in a gaseous form, 
the result is iodine, water, and sulphur, which reaction 
would be expressed as follows: 



SO, + 4HI = 
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+ 2H,0 
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However, the real reaction is not as simple as this 
scheme would show. 

On adding to 1 volume of a concentrated hydriodic acid 
solution 1 or li volumes of a saturated solution of sulphur- 
ous acid, iodine is set free. But on sheiking, and, if neces- 
sary, further addition of sulphurous acid, the brown zone 
formed at the line of contact of the two liquids imme- 
diately disappears, and the mixture acquires a clear 
bright yellow color. The latter is not due to iodine, as 
the liquid does not color starch-paper blue; but it has an 
even stronger reducing action than sulphurous acid itself, 
as shown by its effect on indigo solution. The liquia 
retains its bright yeUow color tor sojne time, but after 
awhile it become turbid from separated sulphur, which 
gradually increases in quantity, and appears partly in 
form of a lump (when the liquid is shaken), and partly as 
a firm coating on the inner walls of the vessel. After 
some time, all the sulphurous acid is decomposed, the 
time required depending on the relative proportions of 
the two acids. If hydriodic acid is in excess, the reaction 
is completed in 24 hours, but the liquid still possesses a 
brown color. 

Now the Question arises: There being no gas given 
off during this reaction, what has become of tne oxygen 
which had been combined with the sulphur that has oeen 
precipitated? 

Vouiard found that this existed in the shape of sul- 
phuric acid. At the close of the reaction, the hquid con- 
tained almost exactly 2 molecules of sulphuric acid to 
1 moL of sulphur. 
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From these and some further experiments detailed hy 
the author (hut omited here) it results that when iodine 
is gradually added to sulphurous acid solution, a portion 
of the SOa is reduced to sulphur hy the generated hydri- 
odic acid, the amount thus reduced diminishing in direct 
proportion to the strength of the sidphuric acid solution. 

Bunsen*s explanation, therefore, requires onl^ that the 
word ** sulphurous" be put in place of ** sulphuric," when 
it will give the correct explanation of the pnenomenon. — 
After Liebig'8 AnncU,, 242, 93. 

A BOTTLE-MAEING MACHINE. 

ANEW invention, at present the property of Messrs. 
Sykes, Macvay & Co. (Lim.) of London, and about to 
be put m operation at their works in Castleford, York- 
shire, bids fair to revolutionize the manufacture of bot- 
tles. As heretofore practised, the process was the fol- 
lowing ; 

The glass ** metal" is heated to a semi-liquid state in 
large fire-clay pots of peculiar construction, into which 
one of the set of five hands required for turning out the 
bottles dips an iron tube about seven feet in length, col- 
lecting at the end of it such a quantity of the fused sub- 
stance as will make a bottle of the size required. The 
firsthand, technically known as the ** gatherer," hands 
the tube to the blower, who, blowing in it meanwhile, 
shapes it roughly into a conical form on a smooth sloping 
stone slab. The ** metal'' is next quickly placed by this 
workman into a small hole in the floor of the workshop, 
in which there is an iron mould divided lon^ituTlinalfy 
and hinged at the base, connected with a chain running 
upwards like a bell-pull. This the blower pulls, and 
thereby closes the mould round the heated glass. He 
then again vigorously blows through the tube until the 
embryo bottle has attained the shape of the mould, when 
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by another tug at the chain it is released from the mould 
and handed to a boy. The latter, known as the ** wetter- 
off," by means of a moistened steel file or chisel separates 
the bottle from the tube and hands it to the fourth work- 
man, whose share in the manufacture requires the great- 
est dexterity of all. It is his business to trim the ragged 
neck and add to it a ring or lip. This he accomplisnes 
by means of an instrument known as a **punty," a kind 
of four-fingered iron claw at the end of a rod, into which 
the bottle fits exactly, the four claws reaching just to the 
neck of the bottle. With the punty the bottle is pushed 
into a furnace and held there until the glass of the neck 
becomes soft. Then the ** maker" apt)lies some more 
molten metal round the neck, with which he forms the 
ring, and shapes it by means of a moulding tool called 
shears, consisting of a tongue fitting into the neck of the 
botUe, and two blades which are tightened round the 
neck. With this, while the bottle is being rapidly rotated 
with the tongue for its axis, he quickly shapes the ring. 
The fifth hand of the set then takes the bottle and places 
it with others into an annealing oven, which is heated to 
a very high temperature, and is cJlowed to cool gradu- 
ally, two or three days being required for this purpose, 
when those that have withstood all tests and literally 
parsed unscathed through the fiery furnace are ready 
for the market. The process above described, though 
followed with little deviation at all glassworks, has many 
evident drawbacks. One great disadvantage is the waste 
of glass metal, computed at something like thirty per 
cent. The bulk of this is, of course, collected again, out 
in remelting its quality deteriorates considerably. The 
blowing of the bottles is said to be an occupation almost 
as unhealthy as any in the manufacturing industries. 

The new bottle-making machine will, it is thought, put 
an end to all or most of these obstacles. The apparatus is 
so simple, and yet, so far as can be judged from a casual 
visit and necessarily superficial inspection, does its work 



so efficiently that one marvels how such a simple idea 
can have so long remained unappreciated. The accom- 
panying sketch shows the principle which underlies Mr. 
Asmey^ invention, and represents the machine as it is 
working at present, though several improvementf^ have 
already been patented by the inventor, and the com- 
pleted machine will probably be in working order early 
m the spring. The principal parts of Mr. Ashley's ma- 
chine are a parison mould (A), which can be drawn into 
a bell by means of a lever, and hermetically closed, the 
halves being supported by two arms. To the mould is 
attached a movable end, connected with an air pump, by 
which a vacuum can be created within the mould. The 
molten glass is poured into the parison mould, which 
holds the exact quantity required to manufacture a bot- 
tle. Another mould, called the ** collar mould" (B), 
which is placed at the bottom of the parison mould, 
serves to mould the lips of the bottle. Air, forced by a 
pump, which is connected (u) with the stand upon which 
the machine is supported, is introduced into the hollow, 
central part of the mould, the molten glass being pre- 
vented by a button from entering the latter. The lip of 
the bottle is shaped first, and the mould is then quickly 
reversed, causing the moulten glass to fall down by its 
own weight. W hen the mass has descended to the length 
required, the halves of the mould are closed on it, a cur-^ 
rent of air from the pump is turned on, and the bottle 
quickly blown into the shape of the mould. A different 
mould is, of course, required for each kind of bottle. 
The principal improvement which is proposed to intro- 
duce into the machine now at work is to fix a number 
of machines— say four, six, or more — on a revolving 
stand, turning round as auickly cus possible, one man be- 
ing continually employed filling the moulds with a glass 
metal, another working the air-pump and closing the 
moulds, and a third taking out finished bottles. 

The first result of the introduction of the perfected 
machines will be to diminish the number of the hands 
employed, but asa lar^e increase of orders is anticipated, 
owing to the impossibility of foreign competition, which 
now supplies this country with about 16,000 gross of bot- 
tles per aay, or two and a half times as much as we our- 
selves manufacture, it is thought that the growth of 
business will quickly necessitate the employment of even 
a larger number of hands than are now engaged. The 
inventor of the machine claims that the producing capa- 
city of Messrs. Sykes, Macvay & Co.'s works, if sixty 
machines were set at work (one for each ' ' hole " now ex- 
isting), would be increased tenfold, or from 5,400 to 
54.000 dozen bottles per day, while, instead of 300, only 
180 hands would be required, and the cost of labor would 
be reduced from 3«. 10a. to 3d. per gross. The exploiters 
of the patent propose to allow other firms to use the ma- 
chine upon payment of a royalty , b ut all the machines 
will be made at the Sykes-Macvay Works, and duly num- 
bered and registered.— C^em. ana Drugg. 

A ITBW NUBSEBY THEBMOMETEB. 

THE adjoining illustration from -a German source shows 
a felicitous combination of a thermometer with a bot- 
tle, which is also provided with a scale of proportions for 
mixing the ingreaients of infants' food. The thermome- 
ter is likewise useful for regulating the temperature of a 
room or of a bath. The combination is the suggestion of 
Ernst Witter, of Untemeubrunn, near Eisfeld. 



New Name Proposed for Antipyrin. — Considering 
that the compound is not an antipyretic, but a pain re- 
liever, and tnat its true chemical name, oxydimethyl- 
guinizine, is rather inconvenient. M. Nicot, a well-known 
Faris pharmacist, has proposed for it the appellation 
parodyne, from two Greek words (para and odune), 
meaning ** against pain." Thus rechristened, antipyrin 
could be freely prescribed and dispensed without regard 
to trade-mark rights. French pharmacists feel sore about 
antipyrin, not so much, perhaps, because it is of German 
origin, as because a shrewd device has enabled its makers 
to evade the patent-medicine law, and enjoy privileges 
denied to French pharmacists and chemists. 

Glycerin and Coooa Cream for Chapped Hands, etc., 
is made from the following formula : White wax^^ | xiv. ; 
spermaceti, | iij. ; cocoa butter, 5 ix. ; castor oil, | ix. ; oil 
of benne, 5vi. Melt and mix; then add glycerin, |ij. 
Perfume to suit taste. This makes quite a nice prepara- 
tion. Petrolatum is used instead of the oil of benne 
(pesame oil) by some, and is considered an improvement. 
Either, however, will do. 

Beaction of Strophanthin.— When a trace of stro- 
phanthin is dissolved in a drop of water, together with a 
trace of ferric chloride, the addition of a little strong 
sulphuric acid gives rise to a reddish-brown precipitate, 
which, in an hour or two, changes color to a permanent 
emerald green.— H. Helbiq in Pharm. Joum. 

Bottles.— It is estimated that 6,686,208 bottles are made 
daily in Europe— chiefly in Germany and Belgium^-Great 
Britain turning out only 893,664 of the total number. 
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EDITOEIALS. 



A liCOHOLio solutions of nitroglycerin have Ion gbeen 
-^^ an article of commerce. That which is used for 
medicinal purposes is usually of the strength of one 
(1) per cent (see answer to query 2,097). Wholesale 
dealers are in the habit of ordering and obtaining their 
supply in form of a lOper-cent solution in alcohol, di- 
rectly from the nitroglycerin works, and many customers 
of the wholesale houses order the 10-per-cent solution 
likewise, so as to save bulk in shipping. Regarding these 
solutions, and particularly the 10-per-cent solution, sev- 
eral important facts have recently become known, re- 
gar<ling at least one of which it is very much desirable 
that those who have to handle the article shall be thor- 
oughly posted. 

The writer of this note had applied to Prof. Charles £. 
Munroe, U. S. Navy, at the Torpedo Station, Newi)ort, 
R. I.~who is recognized as the foremost expert on high 
explosives in this country— for information regarding 
certain facts concerning nitroglycerin, for medicinal use, 
to be used in constructing the text of one of the articles 
of the forthcoming National Formulary. 

Since it appears desirable that the more important por- 
tion of the information received should be made known 
as soon as possible, the following abstract is published 
here: 

1. It has been repeatedly stated that a 10-per-cent alco- 
holic solution of nitroglycerin is non- explosive, but, so 
far aa the pharmaceutical public is concerned, this in- 
formation was not known (or known to but few) to be 
absolutely reliable. Prof. Munroe expressly states that 
this statement is correct, such a solution being absolutely 
non-explo9ive» 

2. Prof. Munroe being asked the question, whether the 
admixture of an alcoholic solution of nitroglycerin with 
packing material, or other absorbent substances, caused 
by a fracture or breakage of the container, would render 
the packing material, etc., explosive, after the evapora- 
tion of the alcohol, answered, that the absorbent would 
certainly become dangerous, but that the rate of danger 
would depend upon the relative proportions of absorbent 
and nitroglycerin. According to his statement, a mix- 
ture oi not more than 70 per cent of nitroglycerin with 
not less than 80 per cent of infusorial earth, or charcoal, 



or sawdust, etc., is non-explosive. That is, it cannot be 
exploded by anything else than a so-called detonator. 
And a mixture containing ))0t more than 62 per cent 
nitroglycerin, and not less than 48 per cent of infusorial 
earth, etc., ceases to be explosive even with a detonator, 
or as the term is, cannot be detonated. But if the ab- 
sorbent material should be any oxidizing substance, such 
as a nitrate, a chlorate, etc., etc., even as small a propor- 
tion as five (6) per cent of nitroglycerin may render the 
combination explosive, A strong blow or concussion, 
therefore, may cause an explosion. Let us suppose that 
a glass-bottle containing an alcoholic solution of nitro- 
glycerin has peen packed with other goods, that it has 
broken and the contents leaked into a package of pow- 
dered nitrate of potassium, or other oxidizing substance; 
on evaporation of the alcohol, this would be a decided 
source of danger. 

For this reason^ alcoholic solutions of nitroglycerin 
should always be kept and transported in vessels which 
are not liable to fracture. The most suitable are tin-cans^ 
such as ether is put up in. 

It has been repeatedly proposed to diminish the sus- 
pected danger arising from an accidental evaporation of 
the alcohol of such a solution, by adding to it a certain 
proportion of some non-volatile liquid, which might either 
hold the nitroglycerin in solution, or at least partly dilute 
it, after the alcohol is dissipated. Glycerin has, among 
other things, been proposed for this purpose, by the writer 
and also by others. According to Prof. Munroe, however, 
this is not advisable. He says, he would be apprehensive 
of danger in handling any nitroglycerin which is mixed 
with glycerin or with any fatty or oleaginous material. 
He adds : "" The fact is, we have to be careful about get- 
ting such substances into nitroglycerin. Many of the 
accidents have been caused by the fact that the glycerin 
used in the manufacture has contained some small 
amount of fatty acids. It is possible that, on a warm 
day, nitroglycerin might explode from the presence of 
fatty acids. From my experience, I should be appre- 
hensive of it, and would not recommend the use of any 
other solvent than alcohol. '* 

3. In case any solution of nitroglycerin, or the latter it- 
self in a pure state, has been spilled. Prof. Mimroe advises 
to render it innocuous by applying a solution of sulpho- 
carbonate of sodium. This is directed to be prepared by 
dissolving sublimed sulphur in a solution of sodium car- 
bonate, by the aid of heat. A bottle full of this solution 
should always be kept near the vessel in which the 
stock-solution is kept. When any of the latter is spilled, 
it should be wiped up as carefully as possible, and the 
place or absorbent material which has soaked it up, 
should be thoroughly drenched with the above mentioned 
solution, which is technically termed ** sulphur solution." 
Of course, the cloth which has been used to wipe it up 
should likewise be saturated with this liquid. 



Tn the course of a critical examination of a series of dates 
^ of references given in the foot-notes of a recent work 
on organic analysis (see page 40), our attention has been 
directed to the fact that much difficulty is often encoun- 
tered by the absence of any definite information regard- 
ing the date, up to which the information furnished by the 
respective text may be regarded as being reasonably com- 
plete, or as being based upon all that has been made 
public up to the time of publication. In chemical works, 
perhaps more than in any others, the knowledge of such 
a date would save much waste of time, and would enable 
the reader or user quickly to complete the available 
record ^y referring to files of journals, annual resumes, 
etc., published after the indicated date. 

Under present circumstances, an idea as to the time 
when a given author's text on any subject was completed 
(which may have been many months previous to the 
actual issue of the book itself), can only be obtained by 
examining the dates of the references which the author 
quotes. Some authors, in doing this, frequently quote, 
besides the name of a writer, the name of the journal, 
with volume and page, and omit the year of publication, 
which renders it mostly impossible — without the aid of 
special lists, or a chance of consulting the original— to fix 
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the date of the quotation. Such a date is of great im- 
portance, as it may either show the information to be 
likely antiquated, or it may form the starting point for 
researches in literature of later date. 

We would therefore propose as an improvement that, 
in all works of reference, for instance, such as treat on 
subjects of chemistry, descriptive or analytical, or on 
materia medica, or in fact on any subject regarding which 
there is a constant accession of new facts and discoveries, 
the author specify the date up to which the text of any arti- 
cle may be considered as completed. This may be done by 
appending, at the end of each paragraph (if the work is 
lexicographically arranged) the date, in which the num- 
ber of the month is best given in Roman numerals, for 
instance: ** (in., 17, '88)," meaning that up to the 17th of 
March, 1888, the literature which had appeared up to 
that time had been consulted by the author. This date 
should not mean that on which the printing of the article 
has been commenced or concluded, as this is of less im- 
I>ortance for the reader to know than the former. 

Another method for giving this same information is 
that which wo have mentioned several years ago, by 
correspondence, to some of our literary friends, and which 
we observe carried out (though probably without any 
knowledge of such a plan having previously been thought 
of) in the new edition of the most important work of ref- 
erence on the field of organic chemistry, viz., Beilstein's 
*'Handbuch d. Organischen Chemie," vol. 11., beginning 
with page 65. On this page, and every following, the 
inner margin of the page-heading bears a printed date (f . 
i., 13. 8. 86), which denotes the date up to which the litera- 
ture referring to the subjects on that page has been com- 
pletely made use of, or laid under contribution. The 
reader will then know at once that for any further infor- 
mation he will have to consult journals, books, etc., 
which have appeared subsequent to the 13th of August, 
1886, and he will not need to consult those previously 
published, except to verify statements or obtain fuller 
details, or for other special reasons. 

Of the two methods thus outlined, the second one is 
preferable in the case of works which are wholly written 
or revised by one author, or several authors conjointly. 
In the case of dictionaries of chemistry or other works in 
which the several articles are contributed by different 
authors, the first-mentioned plan is the better one, as 
each author will have to specify the particular date 
himself, and there may be but few bearing the same 
date. 

Wo hope that the propositions here made will receive 
the favorable consideration of authors and publishers of 
works of reference. 



XKT^ gave, in answer to Query 2,080 in the foregoing 
' * number, a new process for preparing cod-liver oil 
emulsions, by means of mucilage of dextrin, and we now 
wish to draw attention to the fact that this vehicle is 
one of the best to emulsify and keep in suspension balsam 
of copaiba or other oleo-resins. The well-known Lafayette 
Mixture, when prepared with this mucilage, is much 
more permanent, and less liable to separate, tban when 
prepared with mucilage of acacia. We have had this 
mixture prepared for sometime by the following formula: 

9 CopaibaB fl. § | 

Liq. Potasses fl. 3 1 

Spir. JSther. Nit., 
Tinct. Lavand. Ck>., 

Syrupi aa fl. I | 

Mucilag. Dextrini q. s. ad fl. | 4 



It is suggested that the establishment of a section on 
Pharmacy in the American Medical Association is de- 
sirable. There is some doubt as to the probability of this 
body accepting such advice, but there is no doubt that the 
majority of physicians are in need of more information 
respecting the articles they use, or ought to use. 



npHB Druggists^ Circular^ in its January number, axi- 
-■- noimcas a new feature with considerable rhetorical 
flourish, in the course of which it expresses a hope of 
pardon for asking attention 

** to the fact that, so far as we can discover from extended 
observation, this journal is the first to be published witli 
a regular alphabetical index for each number.^' 

The observation of the editor could not have extended 
very far, for it is now about ten years since New Rkmk- 
Diss began to publish in every number a complete and 
alphabetically-arranged index of its contents, and it con- 
tinued to do so until it adopted its present form and title. 
Within that period, one of our Chicago cotemporaries (if 
our memory serves us) did the same thing for some time. 
We never claimed originality for the scheme. 



Distinction of Baw and Boiled Linseed Oil. 

Exception has recently been taken to the statement in 
the United States Pharmacopceia, under Oleum Ldni, that 
this oil is soluble in 6 parts of absolute alcohoL Various 
writers have reported that a much larger quantity of the 
solvent was required. At the October Pharmaceutical 
Meeting of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, this 
matter was incidentally touched upon, and the discussion 
afforded at least a partial explanation of the different 
statements. We take the following from the American 
Journal of Pharmacy (p. 687) : 

** Mr. England stated that he made linseed oil with bi- 
sulphide of carbon, but that it required 10 parts of abso- 
lute alcohol to dissolve it. Prof. Maisch asked if the oil 
had been made from the seed ground by Mr. England, or 
from flaxseed as purchased. The commercial meal had 
been used. It is well known that the oil chang;es rapidly 
in ground seeds, especially flaxseed, this oil being of the 
class called drying oils. Mr. Moerck said that linseed oil 
made from freslUy-ground seed^ with petroleum spirit of 
light gravity, required but five (5) parts of absolute alcohol, 
and that made with bisulphide of carbon required about 
10 parts. . . . Mr. Thompson wished to know how cold- 
pressed oil might be discriminated from that made by heat 
and pressure. It was stated that the former could be 
recognized by the alcohol test before aUuded to, and by 
the mild odor and bland taste which are quite different 
from that made by heat and pressure." 

It appears, therefore, that the solubility of linseed oil 
in absolute alcohol differs not only according to the 
nature of the solvent used, but also, in absence of a sol- 
vent, whether the oil has been pressed out in the cold, or 
with the application of heat. Oil extracted with petro- 
leum naphtha, and presumably also cold-pressed oil 
[though this needs renewed experimentation] is soluble in 
5 parts of absolute alcohol. The resinification which oc- 
curs in old oil, or in hot-pressed oil, on the other hand di- 
minishes its solubility. What share the bisulphide of 
carbon, as a solvent, possesses in producing the same ef- 
fect is not quite clear. 

A new method of distinguishing between raw and boiled 
linseed oil has recently been published by Finkener 
{Chem, Zeit.j 1887. 905). It is as follows : 

Shake 12 C.c. or the oil briskly with 6 C.c. of glycerole 
of acetate of lead (see below) in a test-tube, then set the 
latter for about three minutes into boiling water. Boiled 
linseed oil will then appear as a salve-like mass, while 
raw oil will form two liquid layers, the lower one of 
which is clear like water. If the raw oil contains 25% of 
boiled oil, it may by this test be distinguished from pure 
raw oil. The lead reagent is prepared by dissolving 100 
Gm. of crystallized acetate of leaa in 150 C.c. of distilled 
water and 32 Gm. of anhydrous glycerin. The somewhat 
turbid solution is kept in a well-stoppered bottle. Just 
previous to use, 5 C.c. of the solution are mixed, in a test- 
tube, with 1 C.c. of 20^ water of ammonia (sp. gr. 0.925), 
and then mixed with the 12 C.c. of oil. So-called bleached 
boiled oil has a much lighter yellow color than the raw 
oil, but behaves under tne test Uke the latter, not like 
boiled oil. According to the author, this test is prefera- 
ble to all others so far recommended which are based 
upon solubility, saponification, or oxidation of raw and 
boiled linseed oil, respectively. 



Henby Carbt Baird & Co., of Philadelphia, announce 
the publication of a new treatise on animal and vegetable 
fats and oils by William T. Brannt, in 1 vol. of 739 pp. 
8vo, with 244 engravings. Price, $7.60. 



The Fharmaoeutical Society of New South Wales has 
adopted a novel device for obviating the inconvenience 
sometimes imposed upon pharmaceutical students in the 
colony by the necessity of travelling long distances to 
attend the preliminary examination. In future, when- 
ever the candidate resides moi-e than seventy miles from 
Sydney, the police magistrate of the district is to be 
asked whether he will undertake to superintend the ex- 
amination, and return the examination papers, with the 
answers, to the Society in Sydney. 
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OORRESPONDENOE. 



Tinotures by Superior 'Maoeratioii. 

To the Editor of The American Druggist, 

The following is a practical method for making "resin- 
ous tinctures : " 

Break up and pass any resins, such as tolu, benzoin, 
aloes, myrrh, guaiacum, and other resins, through a No. 
6 sieve, and suspend it in a coarse, small salt bag (pre- 
viously washed and dried) by means of a string, in a 
wide-mouth bottle, so that the menstruum can reach the 
resins. The heavy solution will go down, and in one or 
two hours the drugs will be in solution, and does away 
with the six or seven days' maceration. 
Yours respectfully, 

Hugo Oppkrmann, Ph.G. 

PmLiDSLPHIA, Pa. 

We presume that our correspondent was aware that 

this method is quite old and well known^ but that he 

merely wished to point out the details which will make 

it useiul in preparing small quantities of stock.— J5^. 

Am. Dr. 



QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Qiieriee for which answers are desired, must be received 
by the 5th of the months and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication. 



No. 2,094.— Qallein and Lacmoid ('* Laboratory ''). 

Oallein has been recommended several years ago al- 
ready as an exceedingly delicate indicator for acids or 
alkalies. A small quantity of gallein added to cdkaline 
solutions renders them reddish, while the tint of neutral 
solutions is pale brown. 

Gallein is a name applied to a compoimd prepared by 
heating together 2 parts of pyrogallic acid and 1 part of 
anhydrous phthalic acid for several hours at a tempera- 
ture of. 190*^ to 200" C. It is prepared without difficulty 
in open vessels. At first, the hot mixture is a colorless 
liqmd, which gradually assumes a red color, and after- 
wards becomes viscid and opaque. It is allowed to cool, 
the fused mass dissolved in hot alcohol, the solution fil- 
tered and mixed with water, which causes the separation 
of the gallein in form of brown fiakes, which are purified 
by repeated solution in alcohol, and precipitation with 
water. The crude gallein is then heated with glacial 
acetic acid, whereby it is converted into an acetyl com- 
pound, which is purified by repeated crystallization. 
This is then decomposed with alcoholic potassa, and 
from the alkaline solution pure gallein is thrown down by 
hydrochloric acid. 

Gallein is so delicate that it will indicate existing traces 
of alkali in such salts as chloride or acetate of am monium, 
acetate, citrate, or tartrate of potassium, carbonate of 
magnesium, even when pbenolphthalein will fail to reveal 
them. 

The hydrates of alkalies (potassa, soda, ammonia, etc.) 
and of alkaline earths Qime, baryta, etc.) produce a 
bluish-red color with gallein; and their soluble car- 
bonates a rose-red color. Even bicarbonates— which be- 
have towards pbenolphthalein like acids — still produce a 
faint rose-red tint. Alk€tloids, like morphine, brucine, 
strychnine, cocaine, etc., likewise produce a reddish 
color. 

We have had no extended experience with gallein so 
far, having only tried it experimentally. Like most new 
indicators, it will probably turn out to have a certain 
sphere within which it wiU be better than any other, 
while the others will still be useful in other directions. 

Lacmoid is an artificial blue coloring matter prepared 
by heating resorcin with nitrite of sodium and water 
to a temperature not exceeding 150' C. (see this Journal, 
1885, 68). This blue coloring matter undergoes the same 
changes as litmus in contact with alkahes and acids. 
It is much more delicate than litmus, and has the addi- 
tional advantage that, when the coloring matter is fixed 
upon paper, the latter may be dipped or floated in liquids 
without the color being washed out from the paper. With 
lacmoid we have had more experience than with gallein, 
and can confirm the good re)K)rtsof other observers. The 
most thorough study of this indicator has been made by 
Bobert T. Thomson, who published his results in the 
Chemical News, vol. 62, 18. 

Lacmoid paper is prepared by saturating unsized paper 
in a solution of 1 part of lacmoid in 1,000 parts of 45-per- 
cent alcohol. If a hlue paper is wanted, about 6 to 10 drops 
of solution of potassa are added to the solution. Accord- 
ing to E. Bosetti, the commercial lacmoid, before being 
used as an indicator, should be redissolved in water, the 
solution precipitated by hydrochloric acid, the precipi- 



tated matter washed, dried in the water-bath, then dis- 
solved in alcohol, ana the alcoholic solution evaporated. 
After repeating this process three or four times, the pro- 
duct will be much more sensitive. 

No. 2,096.— Copying Pad (O. R. 8.). 

The hectograph mass is a combination of gluo or gela- 
tin, water, and glycerin. This combination, as used by 
the Hectograph Company, is protected by a patent. The 
proportion of the materials used is ab jut the following: 

1 part, by weight, of best glue (Cooper's extra answers 
well) is covered with cold water, and soaked until it is 
perfectly soft. The excess of water is then poured off, 
and the glue allowed to drain a short time. It is then 
transferred to a kettle, and heated (by a water or steam- 
bath) until the largest part of the water has been driven 
off, which may be recognized by the scant vapor given off 
during the stinaig. The mass must be continuously 
stirred during the heating. Next, 4 parts, by weight, of 
glycerin are added, and well mixed. The pans in which 
the mass is to be cast, having beep placed upon a perfectly 
level surface, the liquid mass is dipped out of the kettle, 
and poured into the pans, best through a conical strainer 
funnel, to hold back any lumps or foreign substance that 
may have been in the ^lue. After the pans are filled, the 
surface of the still liquid mass, which is usually covered 
with a sort of foam^ caused by escaped air-bubbles, is 
carefully gone over with the smooth edge of a stiff piece of 
paper or card-board, so as to take off the scum. The pans 
are then covered.up, and allowed to stand from twelve to 
twenty -four hours, so that the mass may fully set. The 
quantity of glycerin, viz., 4 parts, is about right for a 
moderately warm climate, or for summer, or where the 
pans are kept in warm rooms. If the pad is to be used in 
a c M place, or in a cold locality, the glycerin must be 
increased to ii or even 5 parts. But an essential condi- 
tion of success is to boil or evaporate off all the water pos- 
sible from the glue before the glycerin is added. 

If a pad is spoiled, the mass, unless badly colored by 
the aniline ink, may be remelted and recast. Frequent 
repetition of this process, however, renders the mass 
softer, and finally it will scarcely set at all. 

No. 2,096.— Quillaja (Supplement to Query No. 2,044, on 
page 218 of last volume). 

We have just come in possession of a rare work, by 
Molina, entitled: **Saggio suUa Storia Naturale del Chili 
di Gio. Ignazio Molina." (2nda ediz.) 4to, Bologna, 1810. 
This work, written in Italian, and dedicated to Eugene 
Napoleon, was intended by the author to serve as a re- 
vised edition of his Natural History of Chili, published in 
1782. On page 192 the author writes about Quillaja as 
follows (we translate from the Italian) : 

n QuiUay, Quillaja saponaria gen, nov. Monoec, Polian- 
dria [Mohna was the first to determine and to name the 
plant or tree.J An evergreen tree, growing to a height of 
thirty to forty feet, with straight trunk, branched and 
covered with a thick, grayish bark; leaves alternate, 
petiolate, oblongly-ovate and dentate, of a deep-green 
color, etc., etc. There are, in Chili, two varieties of soap- 
bark, differing but little m name, and in foliage, namely, 
the above-described Quillay, and another, called Cullay, 
both receiving their names from the C]!hilian verbs quill- 
can and cullcan, which have the meaning *'to wash," 
with a certain shade of difference. The ancient Chilians, 
though not initiated into scientific principles, were in the 
habit of making careful distinctions in the names of natu- 
Md objects, whenever they observed any peculiarity about 
them. The above two expressive and well distinguished 
terms have been converted on Spanish soil into one, on 
account of the difficulty caused by the pronunciation of 
the u (in the second) : hence both trees have been named 
Quillay, in spite of tneir characteristic differences. The 
true Quillay prefers the coast-region along the Andes; 
the Cullay the more elevated localities. The infusion of 
the bark of the Cullay renders linen fabrics somewhat 
yellow (as already observed by Frezier), while this is not 
the case when Quillay is used. I believe that the Madrid 
botanists have formed their genus Smegmadermos in the 
section Polygamia Dioecia, upon the Cullay, as being 
more common than the Quillay, etc. 

We quote the above, not only to explain the meaning 
of the original term, but also to show tnat the originator 
of the botanical term Quillaja, viz., Molina, spelled the 
word with a j and not with an i. 

No. 2,097.— Solution of Nitroglycerin. Its Assay and 
Mode of Keeping (Dr. A. E. J.— and S. J. & Co.). 

The only kind of solution of nitroglycerin which is 
used medicinally is a one (1) per cent solution in alcohol. 
This is, of course, meant by weight. Taking into con- 
sideration the specific gravity of nitroglycerin, which is 
1.600 at 15" C. (59" F.), and that of alcohol, which is about 
0.820, it will be found, on calculation, that the above pro- 
portions (by weight) are equivalent to about the follow- 
ing proportions by measure, provided there is no change 
of volume on mixing the two liquids: 

Nitroglycerin 1 volume. 

Alcohol 198 volumes. 
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Consequently, about 194 minims will be equivfident to 
1 minim (or to 0.0976 Gm., or to 1.6 grains) of nitro- 
glycerin. And 1 minim of the solution will contain 
0.00515 Gm., or 0.079 grains, or -^ minim of nitro- 
glycerin. 

Be^arding the best method of assaying an alcoholic 
solution of nitroglycerin it may be stated here, that the 
National Formulary Committee has determined to in- 
clude '* Spiritus Glonoini " in the list of articles to be in- 
serted, and has had the benefit of the advice of Professor 
Charles £. Munroe, U. S. Navy, at the Torpedo Station at 
Newport, R. I. While there are severed well-known 
methods for testing or estimating nitroglycerin, it was 
deemed inexpedient to adopt an^ which require the 
previous isolation of nitroglycerin in a pure state. The 
experiments, however, in this direction are not yet con- 
cluded, and the results cannot be published by us at the 
present time. 

Regarding the mode of keying solutions of nitro- 

flycerin, it should be made an invariable rule, never to 
eep the solution in vessels in which are liable to be 
fractured or broken. Glass or stone-vxzre vessels should 
never be used ; least of all, glass. Concerning this matter, 
attention is called to an editorial, embodying some im- 
portant information which will be of interest to many of 
our readers. 

No. 2,098.— Bird Lime, Brumata Lime, etc. (St. Louis). 

These terms are used in English, but are sometimes 
misunderstood. The second word '*Lime" is not the 
English word, equivalent to oxide of calcium, but is a 
German word, meaning glue in English. Bird-lime, there- 
fore, stands for ''bird-glue," that is, some preparation 
which is sufficiently adhesive to cause small birds, after 
having alighted upon it, to become so entanglea in it 
that they may be easily caught. A preparation of this 
kind used to be made at one time from a decoction of 
Viscum aucuparium. But at present, artificial mixtures 
are usually made, chiefly composed of turpentine (that 
is, the naturfid exudation of pines), rosin and other sub- 
stances. * ' Brumata-Lime, " standing for * * brumata-glue, " 
is a term as yet but little used here, but deserves to be 
better known. Many of our readers will have seen the 
peculiar yellow hairy caterpillar, with a black or brown 
line along the back, which infests many of our orna- 
mental and fruit trees and causes their destruction by 
consuming the foliage. The '* brumata-lime " is intended 
to prevent their propagation. It was first proposed by 
Mr. Becker, a schoolteacher at Jiiterbogk (Germany), and 
received its name from the Cheimaiobm (or ActdcUia) 
brumata^ the butterfly, of which the caterpillar has been 
mentioned above. The female of this insect cannot fly, 
while the males are able to do so and settle upon the tree. 
The females are compelled to crawl upalon^the trunk, and 
to prevent this, a ring of * * brumata-lime " is applied. This 
is prepared by mixing 5 parts of rape oil with 1 part of 
lard, boiling the mixture until it thickens, then adding 
1 part each of turpentine and rosin. Hager recommends 
to melt together 260 parts of black pitch, 100 of turpen- 
tine, 100 of paraffin, oil and 100 of crude rape oil, then to 
allow the mass to become partly cool, and to add 5 parts 
powdered benzoin, 60 of vaseline [petrolatum], 2 each of 
carbolic and salicylic acids, and 10 of gurjun balsam. 

The best time to apply the mass is about the beginning 
of October, or even earlier. It should be well looked 
after, and renewed from time to time. 

No. 2,099.— Beoovery of Platinum £rom Laboratory 
Besidues. 

The most systematic and carefully planned method is 
the following, proposed by P. Wagner and recommended 
by Boeckmann {ChemMech, Untersuchungsmethoden, 2d 
ed., L, 121). 

The platinum residues are best preserved in two sepa- 
rate vessels, one of which is for the filters containing the 
potassio-platinic chloride, the other being intended for 
the alcoholic wash-liquids, containing platinic cMoride 
in combination with chlorides of sodiiim, magnesium, 
barium, etc. 

This liquid is operated on first. It is mixed with 
enough of a saturated aqueous solution of pure chloride 
of potassium to precipitate all the platinum. After 24 
hours' standing, the supernatant liquid is siphoned off, 
and the residue is then washed into a porcelain capsule 
with the aid of some of the siphoned-off alcohol. The pre- 
cipitate, which can be detached from the filters contamed 
in the other vessel, is added to the contents of the cap- 
sule, the empty filters boiled several times with water 
in a second capsule, the liquids being added to the first. 
Next enough carbonate of sodium is added to produce a 
strongly alkaline reaction, the whole stirred up repeat- 
edly, and allowed to stand on the steam-bath lor sjxiut 
ten nours. Platinum black will then be deposited in a 
compact state, and the supernatant liquid will have only 
a f amt yellow tint, due to the presence of organic sub- 
stances (a lemon-yellow color would show that undecom- 
posed platinic chloride is still present). The liquid is now 
poured off and allowed to run through a filter. The pla- 
tinum black is boiled with water, allowed to deposit, and 
the liquid poured off. This boiling and washing is re- 
peated once with pure hydrochloric acid and twice with 



distilled water. Finally, the platinum black is trans- 
ferred to a filter, again washed and dried at the ordinary 
in-door temperature. A higher heat must be avoided, sls 
the filter would be burnt up by the metal. 

The platinum black thus purified is dissolved in aqua 
regia prepared from 5 parts of hydrochloric and 1 pkrt 
of nitric acid. The best way to proceed is as follo^ws: 
Put the hydrochloric acid in a wash-bottle (having a jet), 
and wsush the platinum black from the filter into a capa- 
cious porcelain capsule, which is then gently wanned on 
the water-bath. Now add the nitric acid in drops. In 
one hour, solution will have been effected. Allow the 
solution to cool somewhat, pass it throu^ Swedish filter- 
ing paper, and evaporate the filtrate in a porcelain cap- 
sule, upon the water-bath, until a small portion removed 
at the end of a glass rod begins to solidify. A very 
small quantity of hydrochloric acid is now carefully 
added, and the excess evaporated, several times in suc- 
cession, until all nitric acid has been dissipated. 

No. 2, 100. —Ownership of Presoriptions (EL. N. G.). 

In order to obtain a list of decisions of (Courts regard- 
ing the ownership of prescriptions, the most promising 
method would be to consult the librarian of a good la^w- 
library such as is, no doubt, existing in your city. A 
library attached to the U. S. Courts, or to the more im- 
portant State Courts, usually possesses the published law 
reports of all the States of the Union, and it is then only 
a question of time to go through the indexes and look up 
the references. We cannot relieve you of this part of 
the work. 

So far as we know, the ownership of a physician ^s 
prescription has been brought before the courts^ hereto- 
fore, only in a one-sided way, and has not been argued 
from the standpoint of special agreement or contract. 
It is usually supposed that when a patient calls upon a 
physician for advice, the advice constitutes the com- 
modity which the pnysician has to sell for the time 
being, and that, i( he writes a precription and delivers it 
to the patient, receiving his fee, the commercial trans- 
action IS completed. lii other words, it is supposed that 
the advice, including the prescription, are tantamount to 
a bona-fide sale on the part of the physician, and to a 
bona-fide purchase on the part of the patient, so that the 
latter may be regarded as the owner in fee simple of 
the prescription. But a Bsle or purchase may be regarded, 
or rather, should be regarded, as a form of contract, 
entailing certain obligations upon both parties. When 
there are no conditions surrounding the exchange of the 
commodities, except the act of handing over the considera- 
tion, the transaction is absolutely completed and the eon- 
tract fulfilled, as soon as the consideration is paid. But if 
the sale is made under certain conditions, accepted by the 
purchaser, the case assumes an entirely different aspect. 
We hold that if a physician expressly writes upon a 
prescription : * * This prescription is intended for a special 
csuse and occasion and is not to be repeated "—or words 
to this effect— and if the client accepts the prescription 
with this condition, then the latter is bound to abiae by 
the condition. We believe, if a case of this kind were 
properly argued before the Courts, it would be decided as 
we nave outlined. But such a decision would hardly be 
of much practical value, because all that would be needed 
to evade the condition would be for the client to copy 
the prescrii)tion with omission of the prescriber^s name 
and all details which might show that it was intended for 
a special case and occasion. Since any one may combine 
medicines in any way, manner, or shape, and several 
prescribers often happen to combine the same ingredients 
m the same proportions, it would be impossible for the 
original prescriber to identify— in a legal sense— his own 
prescription which he had given or sold to his patient 
conditionally. 

Pmctically^ therefore, even the acknowledged or as- 
sumed right of the physician to limit the use of any of 
his prescriptions to a particular case or time, could be 
easily circumvented, unless laws should be enacted which 
would clearly define the rights of prescriber and client. 

No. 2,101.— Detection of Mineral Wax in Beeswax (San 
Francisco). 

Both the bleached and the unbleached, or yellow wax, 
are frequently adulterated with certain kinds ofparaflSn, 
or the latter are substituted for it altogether. The usual 
{Miulterant for yellow wax is the yellow ceresin obtained 
from fossil wax or ozokerite. White wax is often adul- 
terated with white ceresin, or with some variety of white 
paraffin obtained from the petroleum residues. The re- 
cognition of these adulterants is comparatively easy when 
they are present in considerable nroportion. But when 
they are small in quantity, and perliaps other adulterants 
are added which partly neutralize the anomalies intro- 
duced by the former, the detection of the adulteration is 
not so easy. 

The test for paraffin given in the U. S. Pharm., under 
Cera Flava, by heating the wax with sulphuric acid, 
which had been relied upon by many analysts before it 
was introduced into the pharmacopceia, is now regarded 
as untrustworthy by the most competent judges. 

Among the less circumstantial methods of testing, those 
of Buchner and of Hager deserve mention here: 
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1. Buchner^s Method.-— Boil a sample of the suspected 
wax with a concentrated alcoholic solution of x)otassa (1 
part of x>otassaand 2i to 3 parts of 90-per-cent alcohol) for 
a few minutes in a wide test-tuhe. Transfer the liquid to 
a narrow test-tuhe, and ]>lace this for some time in a 
water-hath. If the wax is pure, the solution remains 
clear. If it contains ceresin or paraffin, the hydrocarbons 
float, as an oily layer, on the surface of the potassa solu- 
tion, which is usually colored. If the separation into 
layers should be imoerfect or sluggish, it may be brought 
about at once, by adding a little alcohol and again warm- 
ing on the water-bath. 

2. Hager^s Method.— ReB,t 2 Gm. of the wax with 6 C.c. 
of a solution of carbonate of sodium, until the wax melts, 
then shake thoroughly, and gradually add 6 C.c. of ben- 
zol, freauently shaken. This will produce an emulsion, 
which should be warmed during one hour upon the water- 
bath to 50" C. (122* F.), and is then set aside to cool at 
tbe ordinary temperature. If the wax is pure, the upper 
layer is liquid and scarely turbid. If, however, paraffin 
or ceresin were present, the upper layer is more or less 
solid, turbid, or opaque and white. 

A method which requires more time, but which gener- 
ally yields more definite information, even quantita- 
tively, is: 

3. iliibrs Method, — ^Wax consists mainly of cerotic acid 
and of myricin. The latter is a so-called compoimd ether, 
namely, the palmitate of myricyl. Hiibrs method is 
based on two considerations, namely. ^r«f, the number of 
milligrammes of potassa (determinea volumetrically) re- 
quired to saturate the free cerotic acid, and aecond— after 
the cerotic acid has been neutralized— the number of 
milligrammes of potassa required to saponify the myri- 
cin, tnat is, to convert it into palmitate of potassium and 
myricyl alcohol. 

Cs.H.i.Ci.H.iO, + KOH = CsoH.i.OH -h KCi.U,iO, 

Mjrteyl palmitate potasM myricyl alcohol potasBium 
(or myricin) palmitate 

(Myricyl is also sometimes called mellisyl.) The propor- 
tion of free cerotic acid and myricin in wax is as 1 of the 
former to 6 of the latter. 

The execution of the method is as follows: 

Three to 4 Gm. of the wax are warmed with about 20 
C.c. of 95^ alcohol until the wax is melted, the mixture is 
well shaken, if necessary warmed again to keep it liquid, 
and then titrated with i normal potassa (containing 26 
Gm. of KHO in the liter), phenolpnthalein being used as 
indicator. As soon as the cerotic acid is neutralized, as 
shown bv the appearance of a rose-red tint, about 20 C.c. 
more of the same volumetric solution are added, the 
quantity beiuK exactly noted, and the mixture warmed on 
a water-bath for about 45 minutes. Finally, the excess of 
alkali, not required to combine with the palmitic acid, is 
determined by titrating with i normal acid. 

The number of C.c. of the volumetric alkaline solution 
first consumed, when transcalculated into milligrammes 
of potassa, is called by Hiibl ** acid-number." And the 
number of milligrammes required to combine exactly 
with the palmitic 6u;id, is called the ** ether-number.'^ 

Now it has been found, that /or uxxx, the *' acid-num- 
ber " is usually between 19 and 21, mostly 20. The ** ether 
number'* is usually between 73 and 76, mostly 75. 

The respectively lower and higher numbers usually oc- 
cur together, hence the proportion between the ** acid- 
number " and ** ether-number " is generally very uniform, 
varying only by a small fraction . If the * * acid number " 
is assumed to be 1, then the ** ether-number" wiD be be- 
tween 3.6 and 3.8, and is generally 3.7. 

Now here it should be noticed that the theoretical quan- 
tity of potassa required for saponifying pure wax con- 
sisting of pure cerotic acid and myricin is less than that 
actually found necessary. Wax therefore must contain 
small quantities of other saponi(iable constitutents which 
are not known. The *'saponification-number" — that is, 
the number of miUigrammee of potassa (KHO) required 
to combine with all the acid bodies in wax— -varies between 
93 and 96. 

Comi>aring with these figures, those obtained imder the 
same circumstances with other fatty or wax-like sub- 
stances, liable to be used as adulterants 6f or substitutes 
for beeswax we find that the figures for waac are very 
characteristic, as the following table will show : 



Japan Wax 

(>arnauba wax.... 

Tallow 

Stearic acid 

Resin 

(yeresin, or Paraffin 
Beeswax, yellow . . . 



S 



^1 



¥ 



20 

4 

4 

195 

110 



20 



200 

75 

176 



1.6 

75 



220 

79 

180 

195 

112 



95 



10 
19 
44 



0.016 



8.76 



If the ^' saponification-number " is found to be below 
92, and the ** proportional number" is that of pure wax, 
then ceresin or paraffin are present. If the * * proportional 
number " is greater than 3.8, the possible adulterants are 
Japan wax. Camauba wax, or tallow. But Japan wax is 
excluded it the *' acid-number" is less than 20. When 
the '* proportional number " is smaller than 3.6, the adul- 
terant is stearic acid or resin. 

Supposing a sample of wax tested in this manner has 
been shown to contain some ceresin or paraffin, th^ quan- 
tity of the adulterant may be estimated, approximately, 
in the following manner. Considering 95 to be the mean 
saponification number of pure wax, and denoting by k 
the saponification number of the sample under considera- 
tion (which number must have been considerably smaller 
than that for pure wax), we may calculate the percentage 
(x) of paraffin or ceresin by the formula : 

100 k 
^ = 1<^ - --95- 
This equation is derived from the proportion 

95 : 100 = (85 — k) : x 
which may be read : As 95, or the total saponification 
number of pure wax, is to 100, that is to 100 parts of pure 
wax to which the number 95 belongs, so is the loss wnich 
the total saponification number has suffered, to the num- 
ber of parts of ceresin or paraffin present. Of course, 
with a pure wax, k becomes 95. Hence the second portion 
of the equation becomes : 



95 
95 



100 
100 



= 95 — 95 
= :x 
X = 



that is, there would be none of the adulterant present. 

No. 2,102.— Sulphanilio Acid (W. L. R.— M. H.). 

Regarding this compoimd, which has been mentioned 
repeatedly m our pages — ^for instance, as a reagent, on- 
page 231 of our last volume; as an almost instantaneous 
cure for iodism, pace 149 of our volume for 1886, etc.— 
we have had several inquiries. The following note will 
give the essential details. 

Sulphanilic acid is, properly speaking, ^'para-amido- 
benzol-sulphonic acid." Representing benzol by the 
usufid dieigram (which must only be regarded as an ideal 
reduction to the most simple form of a solid molecule of 
the substance), and distinguishing the several positions 
by the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, we have: 

H(l) 
C 



(6)HC 

I 

(5)HC 



/ \ 



S / 

c 

H 

(4) 



CH(2) 

II 

CH(8) 



Any one of the hydrogens in this compound may be 
replaced by a monad element or group. If only one at 
a time is thus replaced, it is immaterial which of them is 
supposed to have been affected. If, however, more than 
one is replaced at the same time, then the properties of the 
products depend upon the relative position of the re- 
placing bodies. Supposing tux> hydrogens are thus re- 
placed. If they are contiguous, (1) and (2), or (2) and (3), 
orf8) and (4), etc., then the product receives the prefix 
ortho- in case it is necessary to distinguish it from 
others. If, however, the substitution takes places at (1) 
and (3), or (2) and (4), or (3) emd (5), etc., with an inter- 
mediate intact member, the product receives the prefix 
meta. And if two members are passed over, that is, if 
the substitution takes places at (1) and (4), or (2) and (5), 
etc., the product receives the prefix para. 

From benzol, CtH«, is derived nitrobenzol, C«H».NO«. 
This NOs may be supposed to be substituted for any one 
of the hydrogens in tne benzol ring. 

By treatment with sulphuric acid, under certain condi- 
tions, many organic compounds, particularly of the 
aromatic series, are converted into so-called sulphonic 
adds, that is, acids produced by the substituuon of 
HSO. for one hydrogen. Thus CaHt.HSO* is benzol- 
sulphonic acid. Now, as nitrobenzol alreadv has the 
group NOs in the place of one hydrogen, it follows that, 
if a sulphonic acid is formed from this, the sroup HSOt 
will have to replace a second hydrogen. Ana now it de- 
pends which hydrogen is thus replaced. According to 
what has been said above, it will be readily understood 
that there are three nitrobenzol-sulphonic acids possible, 
the formulae being as follows (the numbers in parenthesis 
indicate the position of the hydrogens replaced according 
to the scheme above given) : 

1. Or^^o-nitrobenzol-sulphonic acid : 

c H i (DNO, 
^•^* i (2)HS0, 

In place of (1) and (2), the position may be imagined to 
be (2) and (3), or (3) and (4), etc., as explained above. 

2. JIfcfa-nitrobenzol-sulphonic acid : 



^Suppodiig'the figaras Inooluiim L w«re reduoed to "1.' 
oohimn IV. maj be termed " proportloiiAl numben.*^ 



The flgnres in 






! (3)HSO, 
i\»Tia-nitrobenzol-sulphonic acid: 
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^•^* I (4)ds6, 



Whan nitrobdQzol is treated with fuming sulphuric 
acid, all three of the above derivatives are formed at the 
same time, but not in equal quantities. Usually, the 
meta-Acid is produced in largest proportion, somewhere 
near ninety per cent. 

If now, by some process, the group N0« is replaced by 
the groiip NHs (amidogen), the resulting product receives 
the prefix amtdo^ in place of nitro. The process by 
which this is best accomplished in the present case is to 
convert any of the above acids, previously separated, 
into ammonium salts, adding a large excess oi strong 
ammonia, and conducting a current of hydrosulphuric 
acid through the solution. The product will then be 
the ammonium salt of the amido-benzol-sulphonic acid. 
By decomposing this with a mineral acid, the organic 
acid is precipitated. 

When this process is applied to the third of the above- 
named sulphonic acids (the '^para'''')^ the result will 
finally be: 



C.H.jg)?^?i 



^)HSO, 



and this is the compound which is better known as rndph- 
anilic acid. It was discovered and known long before 
its exact chemical constitution was understood. Practi- 
cally, it is prepared in a very simple manner, the con- 
stituents used having given it its original name. 

1 part of aniline and 3 parts of concentrated sulphuric 
acid are heated to a temperature of ISO-ISO** C. (35^ 
S7V F.), under an upright condenser, until no more ani- 
line is present as such. On pouring the mass into water, 
sulphanilic acid separates. 

Sulphanilic acid is soluble in 112 parts of water at 
16** C. (59* F.), more easily in boiling water. It is insoluble 
in ether or alcohol. The commercial acid usually has a 
gray or brownish color. For analytical or medical pur- 
poses, it should be white or nearly so, and should yield a 
clear and at least nearly colorless solution in water con- 
taining alkali. 
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Oroaxio Analtlis: A Manual of the 
Descriptive and Analyticfid Chemis- 
try of certain Carbon Compounds 
in Common Use. For the Qualita- 
tive and Quantitative Analysis of 
Organic Materials, Commercial and 
Pharmaceutical Assays; the Esti- 
mation of Impurities under Author- 
ized Standards ; Forensic Examina- 
tion of Poisons; and Elementary 
Organic Analysis. By Albert B. 
Prescott, Ph.D., M.D., Director of 
the Chem. Labor, in the University 
of Mich., etc. 8vo. New York: 
(D. Van Nostrand), 1887, pp. vi.; 
533. 
This work had been announced as be- 
ing in preparation several years ago; 
but the last few years have been so 
fruitful in new discoveries or im- 
provements in methods of testing 
that we fully realize the difficulty 
which the author must have encoun- 
tered in choosing the proper time 
when the text of any one chapter 
could be considered as reeonably com- 
plete up to that moment. 

On examining the work, it will at 
once be seen that the contents are a 
series of more or less detailed mono- 
graphs, in alphabetical order. Some 
of these are treated with most par- 
ticular care and fulness, having evi- 
dently formed the subjects of special 
or favorite investigations of the au- 
thor. Neutral principles, organic 
acids, and alkaloids are generally 
treated in their respective alphabeti- 
cal order, though certain groups are 
also treated collectively, such as Cin- 
chona, Opium, Strychnos, etc., alka- 
loids. Under the chapter entitled 
*' Alkaloids," general processes for 
isolating these Dodies and recognizing 
their alkaloidal nature are given. A 
systematic scheme for separating al- 
kaloids and neutral principles, basecl 
upon that of Dragenaorff , is given by 
the author on p. 462, but we could 
have wished that this were more in 
detail, though we fully realize the 
fact that this would have taken con- 
siderable space, and, perhaps, been 
only of limited practical use, outside 
of a systematic work treating spe- 
cially of plant analysis. The absence 
of a more detailed scheme of separa- 
ration in the case of alkaloids, now- 
ever, as well as in the case of organic 
acids (though minor schemes, for the 
separation of a small number of acids 
likely to occur together, are here and 
there inserted, /. t.. p. 336) is made 
up by very detailed methods of sep- 
aration, given under the head of each 
separate article. 

Too much praise cannot be be- 
stowed upon ihe treatment of the dif- 
ficult chapters of Cinchona and Opium 
Alkaloids, which include everything 
of vfidue that had been published up to 
the time of the respective texts being 



printed, so far as we can judge from 
the references. A suggestion for an 
improvement to be introduced into 
works of reference like the present, 
which we desire to make, will be 
found among the editorials in this 
number, as we deem it of sufficient 
importance to draw special attention 
to it. The chapter on Fats and Oils 
is also very complete, though we 
think it might have been more prac- 
tically useful by describing in detail, 
and in one connected paragraph, the 
best methods of separating and esti- 
mating certain bodies often fraudu- 
lently combined, such as ceresin, pa- 
raffin, etc., in beeswax. The schemes 
of plant analysis given are those ar- 
ranged by Parsons and by Dragen- 
dorff, which cover the ground quite 
effectively, so far as our present 
knowledge of plant constituents goes. 
Another very instructive chapter is 
that on Elementary Analysis, tnough 
the execution and application of Kjel- 
dahrs method of determining nitro- 
gen has undergone various modifica- 
tions and improvements since the 
author's text was completed. 

Throughout the work we find a large 
amount of information, which is now 
first presented by the author, mostly 
based upon his own experience and 
experiments. 

Great care has evidently been be- 
stowed upon the editing of the work, 
as we have, so far, not encountered 
any wrong figures, and but few mis- 
prints. On page 181, foot-note, how- 
ever, we miss a reference to the im- 
Sortant work of Schul tz, * * Die Chemie 
esSteinkohlentheers,^^2vols., Braun- 
> schweig, 188B (new edition, I., 1886). 
On page 177, what is given as Mac- 
lagan's (this is the proper spelling) 
test, is not that now recognized as 
such. This was published in the Am. 
Druog., 1887, page 22, but perhaps 
too late to be included by the author. 
We notice that the latter uses several 
unusual spellings, thus **midriatic," 
page 339 saq. ; ^*mioporoides," page 
340; instead of mydriatic, etc. 

Prof. Prescott's work, embodying 
the fruits and results of many years' 
study and practice on the wide field 
of organic analysis, constitutes an im- 
portant addition to our standard 
and authoritative works of reference,' 
and should be in the library of every 
member of the chemical and pharma- 
ceutical professions. 

Elements of Modern Chemistry. 

By Adolphe Wurtz (Senator), etc. 

Third Amer. Edit. Translated and 

edited, with the Approbation of the 

Author, etc. By W. H. G^reene, 

M.D., Prof, of Chemistry in the 

Central High School, Philadelphia, 

etc. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

1887. 

We need not add anything to our 

former favorable notice of this work, 

except to say that the text appears to 

have been carefully revised (with one 

exception), and that the work is 



highly to be recommended as a text- 
book for schools. It has one weak 
point, however, in our judement, 
though this will not make itself felt in 
the circles where it will be most used. 
We refer to the chapter on alkaloids, 
which is antiquated and not in ac- 
cordance with our present state of 
knowledge. Of cinchona alkaloids, 
only quinine and cinchonino are treat- 
ed m detail. At the present day, cin- 
chonidine as well as quinidine are of 
considerable importance. The process 

fiven for the preparation of quinine 
as long been abandoned by all makers 
for a more economical one. We would 
suggest that this chapter be entirely 
remodelled, at least m a succeeding 
American edition, even though Prof. 
Wurtz may not deem this necessary 
for another French issue. 

Manual of Pharmacy and Phar- 
MAOBuncAL Chemistry. Designed 
especially for the Use of the Pnar- 
maceutical Student and for Phar- 
macists in General. By Chas. F. 
Heebnbr, Ph. (J. [New York, class 
'811; Instructor in Pharmacy at the 
College of Pharmacy of the City of 
New York. 8vo. New York (Publ. 
by the author), 1887. 

This is a book which has grown 
upon the author during his personal 
intercourse, as one of the quiz- 
masters or instructors with many 
successive classes of the College of 
Pharmacy. While a lecturer, ex 
cathedra, has but little chance of 
knowing what his hearers have learn- 
ed from his lectures until an exami- 
nation is held, the quiz-instructor, 
on the other hand, has the advantage 
of being constantly able to feel the 
pulse of the classes, as it were, so far 
as their comprehension of the subjects 
tauj^ht in the lectures is concerned. 
He is thereby enabled to know which 
matters are more slowly and with 
more diflBculty mastered by the stu- 
dents, and he can arrange his drill to 
suit the circumstances. Experience 
thus gained renders quiz-instruction 
particularly valuable. Even a casual 
glance through Mr. Heebner^s book 
will reveal its exceedingly useful char- 
acter. 

Of course, it can give in many cases 
only the leading features or the skele- 
ton of the information which it is 
desirable that the student should 
possess. Yet, with such a ^und 
work, well-digested, the acquisition of 
further knowledge i6 an easy matter. 
The book contains not only all that 
is essential to a knowled^ of the 
branches it relates to, but it also em- 
braces a large amount of information, 
useful and practical, which is even 
not found in the larger treatises, as, 
for instance, the method of averaging 
percentage on pages 3:^^. (On page 
33, last line, read 23.2 for 2.32). 

We have so far, at our first cursory 
examination, observed but few mis- 
prints, and no errors of importance. 
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[Original Coiocunioation.] 
THE UNITED STATES GALLON. 

BY A. B. LYONS, F.C.S. 

THE subject of Prof. Mason's paper in the January num- 
ber of the American Druggist is one in which I am 
deeply interested, and to which I gave a few years ago a 
somewhat careful study, the results of which were pub- 
lished in the Pharmaceutical Record of date December 
15th, 1885. The most important result reached in that 
study was the discovery that Prof. Barnard's corrected 
value for the weight of a cubic inch of water is erroneous. 
The details of the calculation *y which he reaches his 
value are given in his work on the Metric System. The 
original experiments were made in 1798, by Sir George 
Schuckburgh Evelyn. Capt. Kater deduced from them 



it is the former result that is incorrect. In fact, Capt* 
Kater's figure, as deduced from the d%ta referred to, is 
substantially correct. By an independent calculation, 
employing the data given by Kohlrausch in his work on 
physical measurements, I deduced the value 252.45533. 
From this we should find the true vacuum weight of a 
cubic inch of water at 62** F. as 252.72748, but we ought 
not with Prof. Mason to make this the starting point of 
our calculation, since the experiments were made in the 
air, at very near standard temperature and pressure. 

At 60" F. we should find the weight of a cubic inch, as 
deduced from the same data, to be in the air 252.4997 + 
grains, or weighed in vacuo with the same brass weights 
252.77196 grains, whence we should find the weight of a 
gallon of water, weighed in air at 30 in. barometer, and 
at 60 ** F., to be 58,327.433 grains. The value deduced from 
the same data in a former calculation was 58,327.406 
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Professor Asa Gray, of Cambridge, Mass. 
[See page 48.1 



the conclusion that a cubic inch of water at 62" F., baro- 
meter 30 inches, weighs 252.456 grains. Prof. Barnard veri- 
fies his computation, making the exact value 252.4551 
grains, but points out the cii-cumstance that Capt. Kater 
had assumed the specific gravity of air at 62" F. to be 
Tjffth that of water, whereas the fraction should be 
TlHiri ^^^ proceeds to deduce anew the required datum. 
The original experiments were made with three solids of 
symmetrical figure — ^a cube, a cylinder, and a sphere. 
Prof. Barnard's new results from the experiments with 
the two former coincided very closely with those of 
Capt. Kater. Obviously, since the experiments were 
made nearly at standard temperature and pressure, it 
could not be otherwise, if no mistakes were made in 
figures. The third result, however, was larger than Capt. 
Kater's by nearly 0.1 grain, so that the average obtained 
exceeded Capt. Kater 's by 0.038. We find that in the cal- 
culation he states the quotient of 28,711.714 -r- 113.5264 as 
252.9959. Capt. Kater made it 252.907. It is plain that 



grains; the difference arising from slight differences in 
the allowance made for the moisture presumably present 
in the air. 

It is a waste of time, however, to carry these calcula- 
tions beyond one or two decimal places, until we are 
more certain of the infallibility of our premises. The 
experiments on which these conclusions hang were made 
nearly a century ago. It is hardly possible that they 
could have had the exactness that is now possible, with 
the inaproved mechanical appliances now in universal 
use. There is the more reason to question their correct- 
ness, in that we must conclude that, if they are right, 
there is an error in the standard kilogramme amoimting 
to half a gramme, which is simply incredible. I agree fully 
with the editorial comments on Prof. Mason *s paper, and 
hope that measures will be shortly taken to clear up 
effectually the obscurities resting over this subject, by 
new and conclusive experiments, which ought to be made 
by our government. 
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FBOF. ASA GRAY. 



PBOF. Aba Gray, the well-known botanist of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., died at his home on the 30th of 
January, haviug suffered from cerebrad hemorrhage 
(apoplexy) something more than a month previous, in 
New Hbmbdus for 1879, we published a short account of 
his life (with a lithographic portrait) from which and the 
Scientific American of J^'ebruary 11th, 1888, we take the 
following: He was bom in Paris, Oneida Co., N. Y., on 
the 18th of November, 1810; graduated in medicine at the 
Faixtield Medical dfchool, and at once devoted himself to the 
study of botany. About 1834, he was appointed botanist 
to the Wilkes ifixploring Expedition, but resigned on ac- 
count of the delay of the enterprise. While awaiting the 
movement of the expedition, he began work with i^of . 
Torrey, of New York, on the ** Flora of North America," 
publication of which commenced in 1840. He was about 
the same time appointed professor of botany in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, then just founded, and visited Europe 
to study herbaria and with a commission to purchase a 
library for the college. His connection with the Uni- 
versity of Michigan was brief, and in 1842 he accepted 
the Fisher professorship of Natural History in Harvard 
University, which position he held for the remainder of 
his life, although he was relieved of the duty of teaching 
after 1872. The f oUowiug account of his published work 
includes only those of chief importance, for in addition to 
the labor and study connected with his herbarium, which 
has become the leading one of this country, be was a 
prolific writer. 

In 1834-35, Dr. Gray published two volumes of the 
** North American Qraminese and Cyperaceae "— one of 
his earliest contributions to botanical literature. Each 
volume contained a hundred species, illustrated with 
dried specimens. The work was sold by subscription, 
and the number of copies published was necessaiily 
limited. In it were described several new species, and 
the characters and synonyms of many of those already 
known were revised. The work, although now very rare, 
is still an authority upon the subjects to which it relates. 

In December, 1834, Dr. Gray read before the New York 
Lyceum of Natural History a paper entitled *'A Notice 
of some New, Rare, or Otherwise Interesting Plants from 
Northern and Western Portions of the State of New 
York," which at once gained for him much credit among 
scientific men. In 1838 appeared the first part of the 
** Flora of North America,'' which he edited conjointly 
with Dr. John Torrey of New York. The work was, 
however, not completed, for by the time it had reached 
the end of **Compositfie" its authors were so over- 
whelmed with materials which rapidly accumulated 
that their time was occupied in studying and classifying 
the specimens, and it was then evident that so many ad- 
ditions would be needed to the portion already gone over 
that an appendix would embrace more space than the 
original text itself. Instead, therefore, of continuing the 
** Flora of North America," its authors published from 
time to time, conjointly and Separately, a series of me- 
moirs, among which the following, by Professor Gray, 
are noticeable: ^'PlantseLindheimeranse'^— giving a de- 
scription of the plants collected by F. Lindheimer in 
Western Texas; in which work Dr. Gray was aided by 
Dr. GJeo. Engelmann; *'Plant8B Fendlerianae "— a de- 
scription of plants collected by Aug. Fendler, in New 
Mexico; '*Plant8B Wrije^htianse Texano-NeoMexicanae " 
— describing the extensive collection of Charles Wright, 
A.M. ; " PlantfiB ThurberiancB," etc. During the past few 
years, however, the materials which had been collected 
and elaborated for so many years had approached such a 
state of completeness that the author felt warranted to 

Sroceed with the work. Accordingly he published the 
rst volume of a ** Synoptical Flora of the u. S.," which 
begins where the former work left off, and which, when 
completed, will be followed by a revised edition of the 
preceding portion. 

In 1848 appeared the first volume of ** Genera Florae 
AmericsB Boreali-Orientalis niustrata," more commonly 
known as ** Gray's Genera." The object of this work 
was to give one or more species of each genus of 
North American plants, with accurate analyses. Only 
two volumes, however, were issued, owing to reasons 
similar to those which arrested the publication of the 
** Flora." 

Dr. Gray is the author of two volumes containing 
descriptions of all the plants collected during the years 
1838 to 1842 by the Expedition of Commodore Charles 
Wilkes, except the specimens gathered on our Pacific 
coast. This is the most volummous and, in many re- 
spects, his most important contribution to botanical litera- 
ture. 

As early as 1836 appeared the ** Elements of Botany^" 
which grew into the ** Structural and Systematic 
Botimy," and later became the ** Botanical Text-Book" 
of the present day. This is acknowledged to be one of 
the best and most practical exponents of vegetable 
physiology in existence^ and has rendered other works 
on this subject in this country almost superfiuous. 
Another of his important works is the ''Manual of the 



Botany of the Northern United States," which first ap- 
eared in 1848, and has already gone through several 
editions. 

In 1869 he published a work on the ''Relations of 
the Japanese Flora to those of North America," which, 
he thought, did more to give him a reputation abroad 
than any other single production. 

Not less valuable, in a broad sense, are writings ad- 
• apted to popular use and even to the comprehension of 
children. In works of this class Professor Gray may 
almost be said to have been the pioneer, and his "First 
Lessons," "How Plants Grow," and "How Plants Be- 
have," are widely known and well appreciated. 

Numerous contributions have been made by him to 
the columns of the American Journal of Science and 
Arts, of which he has long been one of the editors; while 
others, on subjects not alway connected with botany, 
have appeared in the North American Bemew and other 
magazines. 

Hjs own summary of his religious and scientific be- 
liefs was thus expressed: "'I am scientifically, and in 
my own fashion, a Darwinian, philosophicauy a con- 
vinced theist, and religiously an acceptor of the creed 
commonly known as the^icene, as the exponent of the 
Christian faith." 

For many years Professor Gray held the oflSce of Presi- 
dent of the American Academy of Science and Arts, and 
in 1872 he was President of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and at the semi-cen- 
tennial celebration of the University of Michigan, in the 
summer of 1887, the degree of LL.D. was conferred upon 
him. For many years he was acciTstomed to contribute 
to the American Journal of Science and Arts a necrology 
of the botanists who had died during the preceding year: 
and at the time of his own death he left on his writing 
table the unfinished necrology for 1887. 

Utilization of Waste Produots. 

[Concluded from page 26.] 

In treating coal-tar, the first process is one of distilla- 
tion, the liquid jjroducts of the operation being collected 
in separate fractions. Evidently the constituents of 
low boiling point will be the first to distil, and, by repeat- 
ing the distQlation, and increasing the number of trac- 
tions in which the product is collected, a very fair separa- 
tion of many of the constituents of coal-tar can be 
effected. As will be seen on reference to NickePs coal-tar 
tree, the first fraction obtained by the distillation of coal- 
tar is known as '' first runnings,'* and this is followed by 
the '* light oils." From these fractions are obtained a 
number of interesting products, the chief among which 
is the liquid hydrocarbon known as benzol or benzene. 
This must not be confounded with the product commer- 
cially known as '' benzoline," which is a naphtha obtained 
by somewhat similar means from petroleum, and is quite 
different in chemical character. From benzene and itB 
immediate homologues is obtained nitrobenzene-— a body 
which, from its odor, has been inaccuralely termed ** arti- 
ficial oil of bitter almonds," and which finds a large ap- 
plication in the scenting of soap, etc. By appropriate 
treatment, this nitrobenzene is converted into aniline, 
the starting point of the numerous coloring-matterB 
familiarly known as the ** aniline dyes"— a term which 
is sometimes incorrectly extended to include all the other 
colored products obtainable from coal-tar. Benzene- 
through aniline — is also the starting point of many of the 
so-called azo-dyes, which yield the magnificent yellows, 
oranges, and browns which have of late been so popular, 
while azo-reds are derived from the constituents of coal- 
tar known as xylene and naphthalene. 

The next product of the primary distillation of coal- 
tar is the *' carbolic oils," so called from their most im- 
portant ingredient being the well-known carbolic acid or 
phenol, to the antiseptic characters of which we owe the 
stamping-out of the cattle plague, and the rendering prac- 
tical the antiseptic treatment oi disease. But carbolic 
acid is itself the starting point of an important senes oi 
artificial products. Thus it yields salicylic acid, whicn 
in its medicinal uses is scarcely less important than car- 
bolic acid itself. By treatment with nitric acid it yieias 
picric acid, extensively used as a yellow dye, but ^^^9^1 
largely employed as the basis of the French explosive 
** melinite. '^ The coloring matter, known as aunn, ana 
the products, known as the eosin dyes, are also reDaoteiy 
allied to carbolic acid. One of these bodies, called fluo- 
rescein, has but little dyeing power, but in so}^**^:^]! 
hibits a fiuorescence or ** bloom" to an almost i°^^l:' 
extent. Those who have observed the wonderful M^^^ofg 
cent foimtain (exhibited by Mr. I. Levinstein m JfJ 
Chemical Department of the Manchester Exhibition},^^^*; 
waters 

iah-^ 

effect is produced by ordinary -< 

1,000,000 of fiuorescein. ^y 

Another of the leading constituents occurring re»J 
formed in coal-tar is a hydrocarbon called i^^P" ,?^pr8' 
now familiar in the form of white candle-like cy wn» j^ 
and used in the production of the albo-carbon hgfl«'- 
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Sheffield, the choking of the gas mains by deposits of 
naphthalene has recently brought home to us in a striking 
manner the property possessed by this hydrocarbon of 
volatilizing at the ordinary temperature. 

The higher fractions obtained by the distillation of coal- 
tar yield anthracene, which is the starting-point of alizarin 
and its analogues already mentioned, but a large propor- 
tion of this part of coal-tar must still be regarded as 
practically unutilized. 

The pitch, which is obtained as a residue from the dis- 
tillation of the tar, receives extensive applications, with 
which you are all familiar. 

It is a lamentable fact that, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous amount of talent and ingenuity devoted to the 
manufacture of coaJ-tar products, and the immense capi- 
tal invested in their production, the whole industry is 
now languishing in the gravest manner, and there are not 
wanting leading men who advocate the simple burning of 
much of the tar as a means of getting rid of it, seeing 
that its treatment cannot now be profitably conducted. 
Of late years several very large works have been estab- 
lished, not for the purpose of producing coal ^as and, 
tfaerefore, obtaining the tar products as one of the resid- 
uals, but for the express purpose of obtaining tar, and 
these works have tnrown so much benzol and other 
primary tar products on the market as very gravely to 
affect the industry. To make matters worse for those 
interested, the ammonia, which is another of the residuals 
produced in the manufacture of illuminating^ gas, has 
now fallen enormously in value, the market price of sul- 
phate of ammonia being now about £11 10^. per ton, while 
a few y ears ago it realized £22 per ton. This fall is Icu-gely 
due to the production of ammonia from the waste gases 
of blast furnaces consuming bituminous coal. This is 
done in Scotland to a very large extent, and Messrs. Baird 
& Company, at the Gartsherrie Iron Works, and the 
Eglinton Iron Company;, at €he Lugar Iron Works, two 
firms which are really identical, now produce an enor- 
mous quantity of sulpnate of ammonia from their blast 
furnace §ases. Another product of the cooling of this 
gas is a kind of tar. This differs from ordinary gas-works 
tar in very important respects. It yields practically no 
benzol^ naphthalene, or anthracene, and the carbolic acid 
of ordinary coal-tar is represented by the analogous sub- 
stance cresylic acid, together with products having an 
analogy to those characteristic of wood-tar. The sub- 
stance known as creasote, a word which signifies '* flesh 
preserver," was originally obtained by Reichenbach from 
wood-tar, and when carbolic acid was discovered by 
Runge in coal-tar, it was for a long time confounded with 
this product, and received the name ** coal-tar creasote." 
It is probable that the antiseptic properties of carbolic 
acid itself would not have received such widespread and 
prompt recognition, but for its confusion with the origi- 
nal wood-tar creasote. 

Under a patent I have recently obtained in conjimctlon 
with Mr. Angus, one of the partners of the Eglinton Iron 
Co., the constituents of blast-furnace tar, analogous to 
carbolic acid and wood creasote, are now about to be pro- 
duced on a large scfide, and will be known in commerce 
as **neosote," a name which signifies '*new preserver" or 
**new preservative," and may serve to indicate the simi- 
larity of the article to creasote. It is one of the advan- 
tages of the production of this neosote that its extraction 
from the tar renders the residual tar or oil more suited 
for its application to the production of the *' lucigen " and 
* * luminator " lights. These new lights consume any cheap 
kind of oil, and are fed with a blast of air. One of them 
is now on exhibition at the Crystal Palace, and in other 
instances where it is used, I am informed, it is found 
highly successful. 

It IS not so long ago that blast-furnace gases were 
allowed to bum freely at the mouths of the furnaces, and 
the utilization of them for heating the boilers and blast 
was a distinct advance. With furnaces consuming coke, 
this is all that can be done, but the successful utilization 
of the tar and ammonia condensable from furnaces con- 
suming bituminous cofid is a further step of great practical 
importance. 

But while interesting ourselves in the utilization of 
gases, we must not forget the enormous quantities of slag 
which form another secondary product of the reaction in 
the blast furnace. It is calculated by Mr. Charles Wood, 
of Middlesbrough, that twenty-five cwt. of blast-furnace 
slag is produced for every ton of pig iron obtained, which 
in the year of 188t would mean a production of 8,000,000 
tons of slag. The space occupied by this mass would, 
whep loosely tipped, be nearly twice that of the great 
pyramid, while the bulk of the pig iron would only be 
about one-sixth of the size of the pyramid. The enormous 
quantity of this material produced has doubtless stood in 
the way of its utilization, and where, as in Northampton- 
shire, there is a constant demand for it for road making 
purposes at a fairly remimerative rate, there is not much 
encouraf^ement to go further with it; but at Middles- 
brough, it has been found of great service in the con- 
struction of the breakwater at the mouth of the Tees, for 
which purpose about half a million tons of slag are used 
annually, and a similar class of work is being conducted 
near Barrow with the slag from the hematite furnaces, 



' which, however, is less suited for the purpose. The slag 
used at the Tees breakwater is run from the furnaces into 
square iron wagons, in which it solidifies, to form blocks 
weighing about H tons eah. By running the molten slag 
on to a revolving iron table, Mr. Wood qonverts it into 
** slag-shingle," which is foimdto be most valuable for 
the manufacture of concrete, and is extensively used for 
this purpose in connection with the Tees breakwater. 
By suitaole means the slag is also reduced to a condition 
of sand, and, when mixed with Hme, this forms a hydrau- 
lic cement which hardens in a perfect manner. Bricks 
made in this way require no bumicig. and are found to 
stand very well. In consequence of tne dock extension, 
however, the works where tbe slag bricks were made has 
been purchased by the railway company, and so the pro- 
cess is temporarily suspended, but somewhat about 
200,000.000 bricks have been manufactured. By project- 
ing a olast of steam across molten slag in the act of 
falling, the slag becomes converted into globules, and 
these are drawn out into lon^ threads of an extremely 
delicate character. The slag m this form is almost pure 
white in color, and has much the general appearance of 
cotton- wool, but it has not the same elasticity, and once 
crushed will not recover itself. Mr. Wood mforms me 
that the slag wool is now being manufactured at the rate 
of 15 to 20 tons per week. It is used as a non-conducting 
material for covering boilers and so forth; and to put 
under flooring to deaden the soimd. At the works of the 
Brittain Glass Company, in Northamptonshire, blast-fur- 
nace slag is run in a molten state into a glass furnace 
heated by Siemen's gas, and is there mixed with about 
its own weight of sand and alkali, and made into glass. 
The slag ornaments, which are familiar to all, are another 
product of a similar kind. 

But blast-furnace slag is not the only slag which has' 
lately been utilized. In Sheffield, we all know that, till 
recently, the only pig-iron fit for use in the Bessemer pro- 
cess was that whicn contained but a very smfidl proportion 
of phospborus. The Cleveland iron, in which phosphorus 
is present to an extent between one and two per cent, was 
utterly unfit for the purpose; but with the basic process, 
devised by Thomas and Gilchrist, the presence of phos- 
phorus, so far from being an objection, is, within limits, 
rather an advantage. This has shifted the center of 
gravity of the heavy steel trade to Middlesbrough, where, 
under the management of my friend, Mr. Arthur Cooper, 
the North Eastern Steel Company have established ex- 
tensive works for producing steel by the bctsic process. 
The slag which results from this operation contains a con- 
siderable quantity of phosphate or lime, and a number of 
ingenious processes have been devised for recovering this 
in a comparatively pure state. It is now found, however, 
that, if sufficiently finely ground, and freed from the 
minute particles of metallic iron disseminated through 
it, the slag is at once suitable for use as a manure. At 
the North Eastern Steel Company's works, they are mak- 
ing from eight hundred to one thousand tons per week 
of the slag, and have just erected a large mill for grind- 
ing this into powder. They have already shipped up- 
wards of sixty thousand tons of the raw slag to Gfermany. 
There is no doubt of the valuable chcuracter of basic slag 
as a manure, but farmers may be excused for being some- 
what sceptic€d of the value of many of the materials 
offered them, as it seems to be held by many of their pro- 
fessed friends that anything which is good for nothing 
else is sure to be suitable for manure. Of course, there 
was a basis of truth in the manurial value attached to 
sewage, but it is now well known that the practical value 
was greatly overestimated, and that those responsible 
for the disposal of the sewage must be content to get rid 
of it with as little expense as possible, and not dream of 
making a profit. 

• Another waste product which is deservedly appre- 
ciated as a manure consists in the sweepings and comb- 
ings from woollen manufacturies, known as '' shoddy." 
Formerly this was applied to the land in the raw state. 
The grease with which it was saturated acted as a preser- 
tive, and therefore detracted from its value as a manure, 
but no one would now think of neglecting to extract the 
grease from the wool before employing it on the land. 
The recovered grease is now recognized as a valuable sec- 
ondary product, and, when purified, the stearin or solid 
portion makes its appearance in the form of night-lights, 
and the olein or liquid part goes back to the woollen 
manufacturers to be used again. 

In the manufacture of soap, glycerin is prodaced in 
enormous quantities as a secondary product. Of the two 
chief processes of treating fats, one produces good glyce- 
rin, but inferior soap, and the other produces good soap, 
but inferior glycerin. The quantity of glycerin hitherto 
tbrown away in the soap^-leys has been something 
enormous, but now much of it is recovered. Thus, at the 
works of Messrs. Gossa^, at Widnes— the largest soap 
works in the world— the soap-leys are boiled down, the 
salt separated, and the concentrated liquid distilled^ 
whereby glycerin is obtained, which receives an enormous 
application in the manufacture of nitroglycerin. This, 
when soaked up in one-third of its weight of a porous 
earth, called kieselguhr, forms the well-known explosive, 
dynamite, which is produced in one single works to the 
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extent of several tons per day. The glycerin produced 
from the waste soap-leys at Messrs. Gossage's works was 
often found unsuitable for its intended purpose, in con- 
sequence of containing sulphocyanides and other cyano- 
gen compounds. By a process patented by myself and 
Mr. Benjamin Nickels these products are wholly re- 
moved from the soap-leys, and thus a glycerin can be 
obtained from the impure source employed at Widnes 
as good in quality as that of any other origin. Curiously 
enough, this process, which has been now successfully at 
work at Widnes for some time, will shortly become un- 
necessary, owing to the introduction of an improved pro- 
cess of preparing the alkali used for saponifying the fat. 
By this process, due to Mathieson and Hawuezek, it will 
be freed from the objectionable sulphur and cyanogen 
compounds which hitherto had passed into the glycerin. 
At the same time the cyanogen compounds are destroyed, 
they will be converted into the useful form of anunonia. 
Truly, ** the whirligig of time brings roimd its revenges." 



decomposition, with the formation of hydrochloric and 
iodic acids and monochloride of iodine, tne change beiDg 
promoted by the action of direct light. According to 
Professor von Langenbuch the germicide action of iodine 
trichloride exceeds that of carbolic acid by far, and ap- 
proaches that of mercuric chloride, over which the com- 
pound has the advantage of being relatively non-poison- 
ous. He recommends the use of an aqueous solution of 
the strength of 1 in 1,000 to 1 in 1,600, as a substitute for 
a 4-per-cent carbolic acid solution, or a 1 in 1,000 to 2,000 
sublimate solution, for the disinfection of the hands, in- 
struments, or wounds. The slight yellow discoloration 
caused to the skin can be easily removed by means of am- 
monia or sodium thiosulphate (hyposulphite) solution. 
Further, he recommends a solution of 1 in 1,200 as an in- 
jection for gonorrhoea, or as an internal remedy for dys 
pepsia dependent upon the presence of bacteria, the dose 
m the latter case being a teaspoonful every two hours.— 
Pharm, Jovm. 




Zanzibar Cloves. 

An Australian traveller. Baron von Nagy Rako, in an 
article on the commercial importance of Zanzibar and the 
Somali coast, published recently in the Handels-Museum, 
gives some particulars on the cultivation of cloves in 
Zanzibar. He observes that the culture of this spice is 
the only one to which any particular attention has been 
paid by the Arab landed proprietors, and which they 
conduct upon rational principles. A large clove planta- 
tion contains from 10,000 to 15,000 trees, laid out in 
regular avenues. From 120 to 130 hands are required to 
attend to a plantation of this size. The Arabs employ 
only slave labor, thereby rendering European competi- 
tion, which would entail the employment of free laborers, 
almost impossible. On tfie island of Pemba, there is a 
single plantation of 10,000 trees, owned by a European, 
a Frenchman, named Coltoni ; but it is said that he is 
about to withdraw from the cultivation, finding it no 



MECHANICAL MOBTABS. 

THE firm of Beyer Frferes. of Paris (Rue de Lorraine 
16-18), maniuactures an apparatus consisting of one 
or more mortars provided with a mechanicalpestle for 
contusing and grinding tough substances. Tne lower 
ends of the pestles are of steel, and have a sort of star anise 
shape, at least at the lower surface. They are raised by 
arms which release them when they are drawn up to their 
full height. During each lifting, they make a partial 
revolution around their axis so that the surface of the 
pestle never strikes the contents of the mortar exactly 
in the same place. To prevent the escape of dust, cloth 
or leather is tied over the mortar during the operation. 
If desired, the mortars themselves may be so arranged 
that they will gradually revolve during the operation, 
but under ordinary circumstances this is not advisable, 
as it increases the cost of the apparatus without material 
increase of its efficacy.— Dr. St. Mierzinski in ''Die 
Riechstoffe'' (Weimar, 1888). 



Iodine Triohloride as an Antiseptic. 

Still another iodine compound has been brought for- 
ward as a disinfe<ietant and antiseptic, but this time it is 
the application rather than the substance that presents 
the character of novelty, the trichloride of iodine (IC1«) 
being one of the best known of the reputed compounds of 
the two halogens. It can be prepared by direct combina- , 
tion of the elements, in passing an excess of dry chlorine 
^as over moderately warm iodine; if the chlorine be not 
in excess, the monochloride is formed. It is also formed 
upon mixing iodic acid with strong hydrochloric 
acid, or by tne action of phosphoric chloride (PCU) 
on iodic anhydride (laOO- But the most convenient 
method of preparing it is said to be (Phami. Zeit., Dec. 
3d, p. 692), to pass a full current of chlorine through 
wide tubes into a three-necked flask into which also 
iodine is sublimed from a small retort fitted to the centre 
neck. The iodine trichloride is formed in delicate orange- 
yeUow crystals, which, if contaminated with the liquid 
monochloride, are somewhat darker colored. The com- 
pound which consists of 54.39 per cent by weight of iodine 
and 46.61 per cent of chlorine, has a penetrating, pungent 
smell, somewhat like that of bromine, and melts at 25° C. 
with loss of chlorine. In water it is tolerably freely sol- 
uble, the solution being pale yellow, strongly acid, and 
less strongly smelling than the dry preparation. It is 
also soluble in ether and in alcohol, but the alcoholic solu- 
tion appears to undergo alteration even in the cold. This 
is more apparent upon warming a small quantity of the 
alcoholic solution and leaving it to evaporate spontane- 
ously, chloral being left as a residue, recognizable by its 
characteristic odor. The behavior of the compound to- 
wards strong bases shows that the chlorine first enters 
into reaction. Aqueous solutions keep better the more 
concentrated they are; weak solutions undergo gradual 




Sifting macbiDe. 

longer profitable. The buds are gathered with the 
branches, which are broken off from the tree by hand ; 
the cloves are then taken from the twigs, sorted, sep- 
arated into two qualities, spread out and dried. Only a 
few spots on the island of Zanzibar and Pemba (an 
island north of Zanzibar) are suitable for the cultivation 
of cloves, and all attempts to grow them in neighboring 
parts have failed. In quality the Zanzibar cloves are 
superior to those grown in Pemba, but the production in 
the latter island is still about three times larger. The 
largest and best crop is gathered shortly after the rainy 
season; a second, but smaller and of inferior quality, 
is harvested a few months after the ^rsL—Chem. ana 
Dmgg, 

A SIFTING MACHINE. 

THE operation of sifting can be greatly accelerated in 
many cases by employing the apparatus here illus- 
trated or constructed on the same principle. This hafi 
open sieves, sitting in frames which are m tended to re- 
receive the sifted powder. Of course, the substance to be 
sifted in these cases must not have the tendency to throw 
out fine dust. But, if the sieves are suitablv covered, they 
may be used even for such purposes. As will be seen 
by examining the illustration, the sieves rest "PJH ^ 
frame-work to which a shaking motion is imparted oy 
the lateral rod hung upon an eccentric* 

• After Mierzintki: Die Riechstoffe. Weinuu*, 1888L. 
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MANY substances, particularly those which are hard 
and brittle, may be reduced to powder by inclosing 
them in rapidly revolving drums containing one or more 
iron balls. Such a mill is illustrated in the accompany- 
ing cut. The drum is mounted upon an oblique axis, run- 
ning upon a journal made of phosphorus bronze, and is 
inclosed bv a flattened globular steei-mantle. The mount- 
ing and whole action of the machine is very simple and 
effective. When the drum is set in motion, the iron ball 
or balls, rolling and thrown about, cause the substance in- 
closed in the drum and mantle to be gradually reduced 
to a uniform powder.* 

A BAPID INFUSION APPAKATUS. 

THE infusion apparatus shown in the cut is an improved 
form of one previously proposed by Mr. Muerrle, of 
Pforzheim, Germany. 

The illustration shows the apparatus in section. At a, 
there is a funnel-shaped opening, for filling water into 
the reservoir 6, which is situated altogether on the out- 
side of the ai)paratus. By the tube c, the reservoir com- 
municates with the boiler d, which is placed at such a 
height that only a small quantity of water can be con- 
tiained in it at any time. The steam surrounds the infu- 
sion vessel «, and after being condensed by passing 
through to the tube /, returns again to the reservoir.— 
After Pharm. Zeit, 1887, 651. 

Marking Inks. 

The following practical information is taken from one 
of the most recently published numbers of Karmarsch & 
Heeren's " Technisches Worterbuch " (Vol. IX., 496). 

1. Silver Marking Inks.— 2 parts of nitrate of silver are 
dissolved in 20 parts of distilled water, and mixed with a 
sufficient quantity of mucilage of gum arabic containing 




Ball mill. 

lampblack (about 1 part of lampblack for every 2 parts of 
gum arabic contained in the mucilage). The fabric upon 
which this ink is to be applied must first be prepared so 
that it may present a smooth surface, and to prevent the 
capillary dispersion of the liquid. For this purpose, the 
place which is to be written upon is first saturated with 
a strong mucilage of starch or of gum arabic, then dried 
and smoothened with a hot iron. This is done not only 
in the case of silver marking ink, but also when others 
are to be used. If the ink, which is to be applied, has an 
acid reaction, which is the case when nitrate of silver is 
used, a little carbonate of sodium (about 1 part for every 
10 of mucilage) is added to the mordant. For writing, 
horn- or quill-pens are to be used, and the writing should 
be allowed first to dry slowly, after which it is to be ex- 
posed to direct sun-light, which causes a gradual produc- 
tion of a black color by decomposing the nitrate to metal- 
lic silver and suboxide of silver. These latter adhere to 
the fibre so tenaciously that they will resist waehing a 
long time. 

In place of a simple solution of nitrate of silver, one of 
the ammonio-nitrate may be used, and, in that case, the 
addition of soda to the fabric is unnecessary. Good pro- 
portions are the following: Dissolve 6 parts of nitrate of 
silver in 15 parts of distilled water; add 8 parts of car- 
bonate of sodium, and afterwards some water of am- 
monia, in drops, until the precipitate caused by the car- 
bonate of sodium is redissolved. Finally, 6 parts of 
mucilage are added. Writing made with this ink becomes 
quickly black on drying and exposure to light. 

• From Mierxinaki : Die Biechstoffe, Weimar, 1888. 



Another method is, to dissolve chloride of silver in 
water of ammonia, and to add some mucilage. This ink 
is applied the same as those before described, upon the 

Ereviously-mordanted fabric. The addition of lampblack 
as no other object but to color the fluid so that the writ- 
ing can be seen while fresh. Any other color, such as in- 
digo or carmine, may be substituted for it. 

2. Oold Marking Ink,— On using a solution of chloride 
of gold, in place of one of nitrate of silver, red marks may 
be produced, instead of black. The so-called '* Italian 
Marking Ink" is prepared in the following manner: 1 
part of chloride of gola, or better, chloride of gold and so- 
aium, is dissolved in 10 parts of water, and when the 
solution is to be used, a small portion of it is mixed, just 
previously to being employed, with an equal quantity of 
mucilage. QuiU-pens are used for writing, ana the fabric 
is to be previously mordanted with a solution of 1 part of 
stannous chloride and 10 parts of gum arabic in 100 parts 
of water, then dried and ironed. After the ink has been 
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applied, the fabric is exposed to a gentle heat, and after 
the writing has assumea a handsome red color, the place 
is repeatedly washed with water. 

Another way is to write with a solution of chloride of 
gold upon the fabric, previously impregnated with some 
starch and then ironed. On exposing the writing to the 
sun-light, it will gradually assume a purple color. 

3. Platinum Marking Ink.— If a solution of platinum 
chloride be substitutea for silver or gold salts, the marks 
or writing will show a black or blackish-gray color. The 
marking ink is made by dissolving [1 part of] platinic 
chloride in [10 parts of] water and adding a little muci- 
lage. The place to be marked must previously be treated 
with a little solution of stannous chloride and gum 
arabic. After the wiiting is made, the fabric is gently 
heated, when the marks will assume a black or blackish 
color. 

4. Osmium Marking Ink. — On writing, upon a fabric, 
with a dilute solution of osmic acid in water, 1 part in 50, 
the marks will soon assume an intense dark-blue color, 
and will be found to be very permanent. The osmic acid 
solution must be quite dilute, because stronger solutions 
are apt to destroy the fabric itself, and the latter must be 
previously mordanted and ironed. Quill-pens or gold- 
pens should be used for writing. 

5. Aniline Black Marking Ink.— One of the most indel- 
ible marking inks, resisting both acids and alkalies, is 
the so-called aniline-black. 

Make a solution of 4 parts of hydrochlorate of aniline, 
and 10 parts of gum arabic, in 10 parts of glycerin and 40 
parts of water. And another solution of 15 parts of chlo- 
ride of copper, 10 parts of chloride of ammonium, 20 parts 
of chlorate of sodium (not the chloride), in 100 parts of 
water. Just before use, mix a sufficient quantity of the 
two solutions, using J part of the second for every 5 parts 
of the first-nam^d. The writing is applied to the unsized 
fabric, and the latter then exposed to steam for some 
time. [It is preferable to hang up the fabrics in a room 
which is heated to a temperature of 25° to 30" C. (77* to 
86" F.), and to leave them there for several days until the 
marks turn black. Afterwards they should be washed 
with a solution of soda (1 in 280), then dried.] 



A new Deodorant for Iodoform.— Several months ago, 
Mr. H. Helbing (Arch. d. Pharm.) reported that the 
ethereal oil of Evodia fraxinifolia, a rutaceous plant of 
middle Asia, possessed the remarkable property of com- 
pletely masking the odor of iodoform, not only causing 
that of the latter to disappear, but even its own. 

We are informed that steps have been taken by a large 
manufacturing firm of essential oils to procure supplies 
of the above oil. 
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Notes on Ethereal Oils,* 

1. Nature and Occurrence.—The aroma of plants is, in 
most cases, due to the presence of strongly odorous con- 
stituents, which are termed ethereal (or essential, or vola- 
tile) oils if they are liquid, and stearoptens or camphors 
if they are solid. The latter are always crystallizable, 
though many of them are odorless and tisisteless. 

The leav^es, barks, and seeds of many plants from the 
families of Pomeae and Prunese (Amygdalese), which, of 
themselves, are odorless, furnish, when they are commi- 
nuted and macerated in cold water, a peculiar, strongly 
smalling mixture of benzaldehyde and hydrocyanic acid, 
which is commonly designated as oil of cherry laurel or 
of bitter almond. Mustard seed, which is likewise color- 
less, furnishes oil of mustard only after a splitting up of 
the sinigrin. It would, therefore, be quite proper to ex- 
clude these liq^uids from the class of ethereal oils. 

This convenient term cannot be sharply defined. With 
the exception of oil of mustard, probably all other so- 
C€dled ethereal oils are likewise mixtures of several com- 
pounds. In some plants, as, for instance, in cinnamon, 
various species of citrus, members of the pine and labiate 
family, the oils derived from different organs of one and 
the same plant are not identical. 

Most ethereal oils are known to possess an agreeable 
odor. In some cases, however, this may be declami with- 
out doubt as repulsive. Among the plants which diffuse 
a disagreeable odor when their leaves are crushed, may 
be quoted sus examples: several species of Ferula, Meltan- 
thus. Eucalyptus pendula^ Allium and Umbellularta (Oreo- 
daphne) calif omica. Many flowers, f. i., those of Ailan- 
thus glandiuoaa, Ceratonia SUiqua, Cratcegus, and also 
some kinds of wood, tikewise exhale bad odors. 

From the domain of cryptogams, only few of which 
have an aroma, no ethereal oil has so far been made 
known. There are also some phanerogamic families, as 
the Palms, the Polygonacese, Malvaceae, Gentianaceae, 
and LiguliflorsB (among the Compositae), which do not 
yield ethereal oils. On the other hand, certain other fami- 
lies are remarkable through their great richness, f. i., the 
Abietineae, ZinglberaceaB, Piperaceae, Myrtaceae, Laura- 
ceae, Dipterocarpaceae, Rutaceae, Umbelliferae, Labiatae, 
and some sections of CompositaB. Very large quanties of 
ethereal oils are likewise produced by the numerous 
eucalyptus trees of Australia, and the species of citrus of 
Southern Europe and India. 

It is generally possible to distinguish special receptacles 
in or upon the different organs of plants which contain 
the ethereal oils. In the first eight among the above- 
mentioned families, for instance, these receptacles lie in 
the inner cellular tissue. In the Labiatae, however, and 
also in many Compositae, they are situated as sessile or 
pediculated glands upon the epidermis. 

In the tissue of sandal wood (from Santalum album and 
other species), which contains considerable of oil, no 
special oil receptacles are found. And in many plants 
yielding only minute quantities of oil, such as the flowers 
of Bosa, Sambucus, Tilia, etc., the domicile of the ethereal 
oil has not been made out. 

The largest*proportion of ethereal oils is afforded by the 
so-called balsams and turpentines (which are mixtures of 
resin and ethereal oil), also by gum-resins. Very rich in 
oil are also cloves, caraway, and other umbelliferous 
seeds, and the rinds of lemons. 

The animal kingdom does not afford any ethereal oil. 

2. P^'eparafton.— Though the boiling points of the com- 
pounds belonging to this class (excepting abietene) is 
considerably higher than 100° C, they are nevertheless 
abundantly volatilized with steam, and are mostly ob- 
tained by distillation with water. But in the case of 
species of citrus, it is sometimes preferred to extract the 
oil, from the cells which contain it, by pressure, because 
the delicacy of the aroma is iniured through distillation. 

The preparation of essential oils is often carried out 
with the most simple contrivances, when small quantities 
are to be prepared, or when the crude material is to be 
worked up at once at the place of growth. ... In large 
factories, the manufacture of the ethereal oils is carried 
on, with the aid of steam, on the largest scale with utili- 
zation of every available technical i^ivention. Recently, 
vacuum apparatus is also employed, so as to extract the 
oils with the least possible alteration. 

During the distillation of ethereal oils it happens son>e- 
times that fatty acids pass over. So, for instance, in the 
case of that of laurel, nutmeg, orris, capsicum, and tea. 
The small quantities of these fatty acids may possibly be 
derived from compound ethers (esters), either through the 
decomposition, by the boiling water, of fats existing in the 
plant, or due to the presence of esters belonging to the 
series of monatomic alcohols, which pass over along with 
the ethereal oils. When such esters are decomposed in 
the course of the distillation or rectiflcs^tion, the oil, which 
was previously neutral, acquires an acid reaction, as, for 
instance, oil of valerian, etc. 



* Translatnd, and partly abstracted, from the second, enlar^red edltfon of 
Prof. F. A. Fluecldirer's Pharmaceutitehe Chrmie. 2 vols., fivo. BerHn fOaert- 
ner), 1888. The work is kept in stock by O. E. Stechert or B. Westemuuin & 
Co., of New York. 



Otherwise, the development of acids in ethereal oils is 
due to gradual oxidation by exposure to air. This occurs 
most prominently in oil of cinnamon. 

The oils which are obtained by pressing, at least oil of 
bergamot, contain minute proportions of chlorophyll. 

3. Properties. — Odor and taste of the ethereal oils cor- 
respond to the aroma of the plants from which they are 
obtained, though often with some difference. 

The stearoptens are colorless, likewise a large majority 
of ethereal oils. But many of them, when rreshly pre- 
pared or after being exposed for some time to tneair, 
present a yellowish, brownish, or deep-brown color, and 
can be rendered colorless by rectification. Some oils 
have a peculiar more or less pure bluish-green tint, 
often covered by a brown one ; for instance, the oils of 
Artemisia Absinthium, Achillea Millefolium^ Achillea 
moachata. Calamus root. Chamomile flowers, Arnica 
flowers and root, the root of Asarum Canadense and 
Asarum Europseum, Caraway seeds, Cascarilla hark, etc. 

Blue oils are obtained by distilling the following drugs 
or their oils : Sumbul root, German chamomile, pichury 
seed, patchouli herb, vfiderian root, etc., etc. The North 
American sage brush {Artemisia Ludovidana Nutt. ?) 
likewise yields a fine specimen of oil belonging to this 
class. 

When such oils are rectified, the first fractions coming 
over are colorless, the next are brownish, then greenish, 
and finally, in most cases, deep-blue, which are often 
again followed by less deeply colored drops. . . . This 
magnificent blue color is afforded particularly, and from 
the very beginning, by the oil of German chamomile 
(Matricaria), . . . and still more so by empyreumatic oils 
obtained by the dry distillation of asafcetida, galbanmn. 
and sumbul root. These blue oils are probably identical 
with each other. 

Certain green oils derive their color from chlorophyll, 
particularly oil of berj^amot. 

A fine yellow color is characteristic of oil of turmeric. 

A few ethereal oils are fiuorescent, for instance, that of 
sage, neroli, etc. The most ma^ificent fluorescence is 
produced in oil of peppermint, if it is shaken with glacial 
acetic and nitric acid. . . . 

Ethereal oils possess different degrees of fiuidity. 
While most of them are very mobile, others are viscid, 
particularly those which correspond to the composition 
Ci»H34 or CsoHsa, but not those of the formula CioHn. 
Among the more viscid oils are oil of copaiba, cubebs, 
poplar buds, pepper, olibanum, sandal wood, and the 
specifically lighter portion of oil of cloves. The residues 
remaining after the rectification of many ethereal oils 
are likewise quite viscid and appear to be formed by 
polymerization, that is, by the coalition of several mole- 
cules. 

Most ethereal oils attack cork-stoppers, and bleach the 
latter through the formation of ozone. 

The specific gravity of the large number of ethereal oils 
of the composition CsHs and its multiples is less than 
that of water, and varies between 0.860 and 0.980. Some 
of the naturally occurring oxygenated oils possess a 
higher spec, gravity than water, as the oil of Asarum 
Europaeum (1.018), oil of cloves, cinnamon, and sassafras. 
The oil of parsley fruit splits at 16' C. into a lighter por- 
tion floating upon water, and into a heavier portion fpp. 
gr. 1.140) sinking to the bottom. Oil of arnica root sinks 
in water between 0* and 16' C, and floats upon wanner 
water. Heavier than water are likewise the oils of Hys- 
sopus officinalis and of Mentha Pulegium ; so also oil 
of mustard, bitter almond, and gaultheria. 

Very many oils are mixtures of hydrocarbons with 
oxygenated portions. The latter always have a higher 
speciflc gravity, the determination of which is of prac- 
tical importance, because the oxygenated portion is, in all 
cases, the real bearer of the valuable properties (particu- 
larly of the odor) of the oil. Carvol is the desirable por- 
tion of oil of caraway, having the spec. gr. 0.960. The 
flnost oil of peppermint, richest in menthol, has the spec, 
gr. 0.920. Where the manufacturer removes the hydro- 
carbons of the ethereal oils, the latter become yery mat^ 
rially improved in aroma and rendered more concentrated 
in valuable constituents. In such oils, the specific 
gravity itself serves as a criterion ; the nearer to 0.960 an 
oil of caraway is, or the nearer to 0.920 an oil of pepper- 
mint, the more valuable will it prove to be- . . . fTb® 
portion now following, relating to melting and boiling 
X)oint, polarization is for the present omitted.] . 

Ethereal oils are miscible with a large number of liauios 
in any desired proportion. For instance, with anhydrous 
alcohols, esters, many organic acids, ether, chloroform, 
acetone, carbon disulphide, etc. But there is a consider- 
able difference in the behavior of the non-oxygena*^ 
and the oxygenated portion of an ethereal oil towards 
alcohol. The latter, even when considerably diluted with 
water, can dissolve very notable quantities of the oxy- 
genated portions of oils. The hydrocarbons, however, 
particularly those of high boiling point, often ^JJ'F^ 
several times their volume of alcohol (sp. gr. ^^^^I ^ 
produce a clear solution. It must be remembered tnai 
freshly distilled oils behave different from older, resmij 
fled oils, which latter are more easily soluble in a'c^J"^!; 

4. Composition of Ethereal Ot7«.— Many ethereal one 
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have the ultimate composition represented by the for- 
mula C»H«, but their vapor densities, and some other ob- 
servations render it probable that some of them are 
constructed after the formula CioHu, and others again 
after the formulae CiftHs«, or CmHm; some of them are 
mixtures of tbese hydrocarbons. Most ethereal oils be- 
longing here are attacked by metallic sodium, and are 
therefore apparently accompanied by oxygenated oils, 
which are no doubt often present only in minute quanti- 
ties. Curiously enough, the formula CsH. belongs also 
to gutta-percha, caoutchouc, and that portion of damar 
resin which is soluble in absolute alcobol; yet, the mole- 
cule of these bodies must be expressed by a multiple of 
the formula CaHs. At a higher temperature, however, 
they yield the simple compounds, C.H. and Ci«Hit, of a 
fluid consistence. 

On the other hand, hydrocarbons corresponding to the 
two last-mentioned formulae, when exposed to a moderate 
^ and protracted heat, are transformed into denser and 
less volatile, so-called polymerized compounds. Poly- 
merization appears to occur, for instance, during tlie 
rectification ot many ethereal oils, as they leave behind 
viscid residues. This occurs particularly if they are dis- 
tilled without steam. 

Among the very large number of ethereal oils, which 
are certainly constituted according to the formula CioHit, 
several groups may be distinguished, especially if the 
classilication is made to include also the terpenes which 
are prepared artificially from naturally occurring oils 
and resins. The term terpene is commonly applied to 
ethereal oil having the composition CioHis. isome of 
these compounds are solid, melt at 50' C, and boil below 
150" C. Tne liquid terpenes, boiling near 160'' C, form 
only liquid compounds with bromine. On the other 
hand, a large number of terpenes boiling at about 176° C, 
when combined with bromine, yield crystals (CioHioBr*; 
melting at 105" C, as, for instance, the hydrocarbons 
occurring in the oils of species of Citrus, of caraway, dill, 
etc. A number of other terpenes, for instance, those of 
oil of Levant wormseed (cinene), oil of cajuput, and also 
those produced by heating caoutchouc, boil between 
180** and 182' C, and form crystalline bromine com- 
pounds (CiaHisBrO having a higher melting point, viz., at 
125" C. 

The terpenes combine with dry hydrochloric acid gas 
to crystals having the composition CioHitHCi, or CioUu- 
(HCl)s, at the same time €tssuming a dark color, even if 
they are kept cold. The acid gas is best prepared by 
allowing sulphuric acid of spec. grav. 1.840 to flow gradu- 
ally into hydrochloric acid of spec. gr. 1.170. 

Ethereal oils of the composition Ci»Hs4, or CsoHi, yield 
no solid compounds with hydrochloric acid. 

Under certain circumstances, probably all ethereal 
oils of the composition CioHi« (but not the others having 
the same percentage composition), combine with 3 
molecules of water to a body, which is probably identical 
in all cases, viz.. terpin. This occurs also naturally, 
for instance, in the trunks of Drydbalanops aromatica 
Gaert., also in some Calif ornian pines, and is occasionally 
deposited by the oil of Ocimum Basilicum, L. 

Another hydrate, namely, CiftHs«.OHs, is represented 
by the stearopten of cubebs. From elemi are obtained 
amyrin (C.H,).OH,, and bryoidin (C.He).30Ha. Some 
oils, as those of rosemary and lemon, and the hydro- 
carbons of oil of dill and oil of cajuput, easily yield 
the above-mentioned crystals tof terpin hydrate] ; other 
oils, such as that of elemi and carvene, with greater 
difficulty. But even in such cases it may be obtained by 
placing only a thin layer of the oil upon the diluted 
acid. 

[From a subsequent chapter, we insert here the method 
of preparing terpin hydrate : On mixing together, in a 
capacious flask, at the ordinary indoor temperature, 1 
part of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.200), 2 parts of alcohol (sp. 
gr. 0.830), 4 of water, and 8 of oil of turpentine, it requires 
a period of one to two years to convert about 18^ of the 
oil of turpentine into terpin hydrate in form of large, 
well-developed, and but shghtly colored crystals belong- 
ing to the monoclinic system. The greater the surface of 
contact between the oil and the lower aqueous layer, the 
more rapid is the production of teri>in. On pouring a 
mixture of 1 part of fidcohol, 1 of nitric acid, and 4 of oil 
of turpentine into flat dishes, it requires only a few days 
to obtain 20^ of terpin hydrate from the oil. It is of ad- 
vantage afterwards to partially neutralize the acid. 
Strong light, and also heat, retard the formation of the 
substance.] « 

Some oils, of the same percentage composition as the 
terpenes, correspond to the formula Ci»Hs4, as is shown 
by their vapor density. The oils of this class also possess 
a higher specific gravity, a higher boiling point, a lesser 
degree of miscibility with alcohol, and yield other oxida- 
tion products. 

Some oils, as those of CicuiaLviroaa L., Thymus vulgaris 
L., Cuminum Cyminum L., Sionarda punctata L., con- 
tain also cymene (cymol) which is identical with the 
same body (cymene) artificially prepared from the oils 
having the cconposition CioHu. This cymene does not 
form crystals either with hydrochloric acid or with 
water; but with fuming sulphuric acid it yields the crys- 



tailizabie, deliquescent cymene-sulphonic acid CatHit- 
SOjOH. 

Besides hydrocarbons of the composition C«Ht and 
C»H«, oil ot rose contains a crystallizable hydrocarbon 
belonging to the class of paraftins [or saturated hydro- 
carbons]. 

Small quantities of such bodies have also been found 
in the ethereal oils of the orange family and in the fruits 
of Heracleum and Pastinaca. The turpentines of the 
Californian Abies Sabiniana Douglas and Abies Jeffreyi 
yield a considerable quantity of a heptane CiHn of the 
spec. grav. 0.694. Tnis body, named abietene, boils at 
98.4° C, has a strong odor of orange, and turns the ray 
. of polarized light to the right. 

Many oils are mixtures of hydrocarbons (CiHs) with 
oxygenated oils. The n^me of the former are usuadly 
made to terminate in -ene [in German in -en], and those 
of the latter in -o/. For instance, oil of caraway consists 
mainly of 

carvene, CioHie, and 

carvol, C10H14O 

oil of thyme, of thymene, and thymol. Hence the body 

which has oeen called cymol should be rather named 

cymene. 
The oxygenated oils and stearoptens possess a very 

varied composition; most of them contain only 1 atom of 

oxygen, for instance: 

CioHisO— anethol. 

CioHmO— carvol, carvacrol, thymol, myristicol, eucalyp- 
tol, cumin alcohol. 

CioHicO — common camphor, oils of Mentha Pulegium and 
Artemisia Absinthium^ citronellol (from Andropogon 
Nardus L.) ; stearopten of the oil of Chrysanthemum 
Parthenium Pers., caryophyllin, inula- (or alant-) 
camphor, and alantol (or inulol), and urson from 
Arctostaphylos and Epacris. 

CioHisO— Blunoea camphor, amber camphor, Borneo cam- 
phor. This formula also belongs to the liquid exist- 
ing in many ethereal oils, sometimes constituting 
their major portion, for instance in that of oil of 
wormseed, cajuput, and eucfidyptus globulus. This 
body, named cineol, is also probably found in the East 
Indian lemongrass oil (from species of Andropogon) ^ 
and in the oil of Osmitopsis astericoides Cassini. 

CipH«0— menthol, the crystallizable portion of oil of pep- 
permint. 

CisHaoO— the stearopten of oil of matico. 

Ci»H9fO--the stearopten of oil of patchouly. 

The following are richer in oxygen : 

C9»H440a — the stearopten of the oil of Ledum palustre L. 

CioHipOa — saffrol from sassafras. 

CioHioOi— cubebin. 

C10H14O4— parsley-camphor. 

C»B.340iQ — stearopten from oil of Primula. 

Only a few oils are aldehydes, in a chemical sense; for 
instance, oil of bitter almond, CtHs.CHO. The chief con- 
stituents of oil of cinnamon, cumin, and Spiraea likewise 
belong to this class, which unites with the bisulphites of 
alkalies to crystalline compounds. Some other ethereal 
oils, as that of peppermint, ylang-ylang, and citronella, 
also contain small quantities of aldehydes. 

Oil of rue also contains a body yielding a crystalline 
compound with bisulphites, but this belongs in the class 
of the ketones. . . . 

Alcohols [in a chemical sense, viz., methyl- and ethyl- 
alcohol] have been met with in the ethereal oils of many 
umbelliferous fruits, . . . and in some others, compound 
ethers (esters) are found; for instance, salicylate of 
methyl in the oil of Oaultheria procumbens (etc.). The 
oils of the fruits of Heracleum giganteum and H. Sphon- 
dylium L. contain a whole series of compound ethers of 
fatty acids with the hexyl and octyl radicals. . . . 

Among the constituents of the oils of Lepidium sati- 
vum L., and Tropceolum majus L., the combination C«HtN 
has been recognized as the nitrile of phenyllactic acid (Ct- 
H..CH,.COOH). When boiled with alcoholic potassa, 
this eliminates ammonia, and hydrochloric acid precipi- 
tates phenyllactic acid from the solution. . . . 

Isosulphocyanates are represented among the ethereal 
oils by fractions contained m oil of mustard and Cochlea- 
ria, which contain a large percentage of sulphur (like 
garlic). . . . 

Compounds belonging to the class of phenols occur as 
chief constituents in the oils of anise, staranise, fennel, 
estragon, cloves, and thyme, and smfidl quantities also in 
those of calamus and sassafras. At least, fractional dis- 
tillation is able to separate from these certain portions 
v/hich are colored violet or green by alcoholic ferric 
chloride. Very curious is the ease with which carvol 
may be converted into a phenol. 

Under the influence of air and light, and also that of 
heat during distiUation, ethereal oils suffer certain 
changes which are comprised under the name resinifica- 
tion. They acquire, thereby, a viscid consistence and 
flnally become quite stiff and almost solid. But the 
changes occurring during this process have not yet been 
fully made out. None of the resins thus produced appears 
to occur in nature. . . . 
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A NEW APPABATUS FOB ESTTMATENTG UEBA. 

MESSRS. Cazeneuve and Hugounenq describe, in the 
Joum. de Pharm. et de Chim, (1887, 248), a new 
apparatus for estimating urea, the principle of which con- 
sists in this, that the urine, properly filtered and diluted, 
is subjected to heat in closed vessels, whereby the urea is 
converted into carbonate of ammonium which may be 
estimated volumetrically. 

The authors use the apparatus shown in the cut. A is 
a cylindricfid copper vessel, the upper part of which con- 
tains an oil-bath, likewise made of copper, and heated by 
a gas-burner or other controllable source of heat. The 
heat is regulated by the arrangement R, which is con- 
structed on the general plan of thermo-regulators, any 
increase of heat beyond a determined point causing the 
automatic closure of the main supply of heat, and its 
automatic re-opening as soon as the temperature begins 
to fall below the normal point. T is a thermometer for 
controlling the latter. C and T are two short brass tubes, 
electro-plated with platinum internally, made strong 
enough to stand a pressure of 60 atmospheres (900 ]bs. per 
square inch). Their upper portion is provided with a 
thread, and a shoulder of lead serves as a washer to make 
the connection absolutely gas-tight, when the cap is 
screwed on by means of a wrench. 




*.A. -- 

Cazeneuve & Huf^unenq's urea apparatus. 

The apparatus is used in the following manner: A por- 
tion of urine is shaken in a test-tube, holding about 30 
C.c, with animal charcoal (not previously washed with 
acids), and filtered. The urine will pass through of a 
neutral reaction, and sensibly bleached. In the case of 
urine loaded with pigment, such as is voided in certain 
diseases, the treatment by animal charcoal is less effective, 
but the subsequent alkalimetric estimation is neverthe- 
less exact. 

Next, by means of a pipette, exactly 10 C.c. of urine are 
introduced into the tube C, about 20 C.c, of distilled 
water are added, the cap is carefully screwed on, and the 
cylinder heated to a temperature of 180° C. (356** F.) for 
half an hour. The tube is then removed, allowed to cool, 
the contents then transferred to a beaker, together with 
the washings, and the liquid titrated with sulphuric acid. 

The best indicators to use are either methyl-orange or 
phenolphthaleine. 

The authors recommend to use, for the volumetric test, 
a sulphuric acid containing 40 Gm. of absolute acid per 
liter. In this case, it is only necessary to multiply the 
number of cubic centimeters of acid consumed with 3, in 
order to obtain the quantity, in grammes, of urea con- 
tained in the amount of urine examined. 

The authors append a table, comparing the results 
obtained by this method with those obtained by others. 
From their figures it appears that the new process yields 
more accurate results than any other so far proposed. 

It might be supposed that the other constituents of the 
urine would interiere with the results. But this is shown 
not to be the case. The authors say : 

If the urine is colored and acid, the bone black renders 
it almost colorless and neutralizes the acid. If it contains 
salts, such as chlorides, sulphates, phosphates, etc., it might 
be supposed that these would produce a double decompo- 
sition with the carbonate of ammonium ; but it was found 
that nothing of the kind occurred so long as the solution 
was neutral. Regarding other nitrogenous constituents 
of the urine, it has been shown by Hugounenq that these 
are not decomposed under these circumstances at all. 

If the urine contains glucose, however, the above 
method is not usually applicable. In such cases, a heat 
of 180° 0. will render the urine dark colored so that a 



volumetric assay, in the presence of a colored indicator, 
becomes iinpossible. If albumin is present in the urine, 
this must first be removed by nitric acid and heat, the 
acid then carefully neutralized by soda, and the resulting 
liquid then tested like norm^ urine. 



Teat Papers. 

Some practical remarks by Mr. Eugene Dieterich, on the 
preparation of tesc-papers, in the Pharm, Centralhalle, 
tfuppJemented by noDes of our own, will be of service to 
some of our reaaers.* 

For pi-eparing test-papers, either blotting or fine writ- 
ing paper is used. Since all these papers contain more 
or less free acid which is otten aistributed very un- 
equally, they should be placed during 24 hours in diluted 
water of ammonia (1 in 10), then pressed to remove the 
excess of liquid [or better, washea with water to remove 
all soluble matters, Ed. Am. Dr.], and then dried by ex- 
posure to air. The wet. sneets are preferably hung up 
upon strings or wooden rods. 

If blotting paper is to be impregnated, this is done by 
passing the sneet through the litmus solution, removing 
the excess of liquid by drawing the paper over a gla^s 
rod, and then hanging up to dry. 

[Note by Ed. Am. Dr.— The most convenient vessels to 
dip the paper in are flat-bottomed dishes with straight 
siaes, such as photographers use for washing prints. 
They may be had of agate ware in various sizes, and are 
very handy for many other purposes. The solution i& 
poured into the tray, which must be adjusted so as to 
stand level, and the paper, held at both corners of one of 
its edges, floated upon the liquid, a narrow margin of the 
edge by which it is held being kept out of the liquid, as it 
is apt to tear if wholly impregnated. A glass rod is laid 
across the floating sheet near the line where the impreg- 
nation begins, and the paper then gently drawn over the 
straight edge of the disn. The glass rod keeps the paper 
submerged, and, drawing the paper over the edge of the 
dish, removes the excess of liquid. In this manner, lit- 
mus paper of any size may be prepared very rapidly, the 
sheets being impregnated as fast as an assistant can hang 
them up. 

Incidentally, we may remark that the tint of the liquid 
and of the impregnated paper must be watched during 
the operation, as it is apt to be afl^ected by acid or alka- 
line vapors or effluvia, even from the hands of the opera- 
tors.] 

If writing paper is to be treated, this is best done by 
coating it with the litmus or other test solution on one 
side only, by means of a brush, and then drying it. 

[Even in this case, the plan of floating the paper on the 
surface of the liquid contained in a flat-bottomed tray 
with straight sides is preferable, and much more expedi- 
tious. The paper niust be laid on so that it is held up in 
form of a trough, the lowest convex portion of which is 
first brought in contact with the liquid, either side being 
then gently laid down. The object of this is to exclude 
air-bubbles. The paper should be laid on so that a nar- 
row margin projects over the straight edge of the tray, by 
which the sheet is at once drawn forward, as soon as it 
has become fully fiattened out on the surface of the 
liquid. —Ed. Am. Dr.] 

In chemical laboratories, test-papers are usually pre- 
pared from blotting paper. 

In technical works, however, writing paper is preferred 
for this purpose. While both are equally sensitive, the 
writing paper has the advantage that it permits a more 
exact recognition of the change of color (though this 
makes its appearance more slowly), because the liquid 
does not penetrate the fibre of the paper, and the paper 
therefore acts as a white back-ground to the colored 
layer. Hence test-papers made from writing paper are 
especially suitable for testing the reactions of liquids by 
applying drops with a glass rod. 

In order to obtain highly sensitive test-papers, it is ab- 
solutely necessary to insure the complete neutralization 
of any acids that may be present, except when i?^^^ 
red litmus paper. Nor should the colored solutions be 
applied in too concentrated a state, as their sensitiveness 
diminishes with the concentration, and increases witn 
their dilution. 

The highest limit of sensitiveness is best expressed by 
referring to aqueous dilutions of sulphuric acid or hydro- 
chloric acid on the one hand, and caustic potassa or am- 
monia on the other hand. . 

If we say, a test-paper 4ias the limit of sensitiveness ap 
1 : 30,000 of Sulphuric Acid, this means, that the paper 
will still detect the acidity of a watery solution contain- 
ing 1 part of Sulphuric Acid in 30,000 of the liquid. 

It is to be noted that the sensitiveness of test-papers is 
greater towards hydrochloric than towards sulphuric 
acids, which finds its explanation in the lower ^P^^F^i^. 
weight of the former. The same is the case in its b^na- 



• These are taken from a supplement, issued in instalments ^ 'Jf Slio 
mentioned Journal, to the Neue pharmaceutiscJies AfontiO*, ,f^' j^ga 
(Sprinj!^r>, which should be in the hands of every pharmacist, as it codi»u« 
very large number of practk^al and useful formuis. 
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vior towards ammonia, compared with that of potassa, ohtained with litmus paper remains doubtful, owing to 

the former having the lower molecular weight. the specific color of the h<][uid to be tested. 

Ck)ngo red is a name given by the ** Aktiengesellschaft 

1. Blue Litmus Paper. fiir Anilinfabrikation" in Berlin to a product discovered 
Lil-m^g , ...50 parts. by Paul Boettger, and patented by him on Feb. 27th, 1884. 
Phosphoric Acid'. '. . . ' *. ". . *. . . . ' '. . . '. '. * " '. ". • ' *. '. • ". ' ' q . s. ' It is prepared from tetraazodipheny Ichloride and naph- 
Distiiled Water. !!!!!!!.!!!!! i !.. !.to make 1,000 parts. thiomc acid. It has the remarkable property of dyeing 

-, . xu T-i. r ' ^ ^ -.v^^ 4.^ -. ^^«««« cotton without requiring a mordant, and nas become the 

Macerate ttie latmus [nreviously cinished to a coarse starting-point of a large number of new colors of similar 

powder*] with enough Distilled Water to make the hgmd, DPonArtiM— Ed Am Druoo 1 

after filtration, amdunt to 1,000 parts. To this add Phos- Properties. hS>. am. drugg. J 
phoric Acid in drops, until the blue color begins to assume 

a faintly reddish tmt. The Manu&cture of Bromide of Potassium. 

Then impregnate paper with the solution, as directed ^ , , . , ., ^ . * 

above. ^^^ enormous scale upon which the manufacture of 

The highest sensitiveness of this test-paper is potash salts, and of other products derived from the im- 

1 : 40,000 toward sulphuric acid mense mineral deposits of Stassf urt and vicinity is carried 

1 : 60,000 •* hydrochloric acid. on, can scarcely be appreciated without a visit to the 

. In practice, a sensitiveness of at least locality. Among the many valuable products obtained 

1 : 30,000, and 1 : 45,000 from this source, bromine occupies an important rank, 

respectively, may , therefore, be demanded. and we shall shortly have occasion to give a more detailed 

account of the manufacture of this substance, and its 

2. Bed Litmus Paper. general industry. At present we lay before our readers 
J .._„„ Ki\ n«r*« a report on the manufacture of bromide of potassium, 
PhSSoricAcid as' baaed upon practical experience.* 

Distilled Water..\\;.\";::.^\\\....tomikei;60Opart^^ The first step in the process of manufacturing bromide 

??.T5%^*rf^^'^n„«^^^^ molecules of water-FeBr,.6H.0~and crystallizes in 

tw^K^T^H^^T^^ ',?^?it^??^iinn?^ iL dpHd^ rhombic plates, the solution of which turns brown on ex- 

^ii^'^^Aiw ft?i«^T^f&?:«?^^ twpntl fnni hm?^^^^ E2sure to air, with separation of oxybromide of iron. 

lf\ i^^Z f ^f hSi^^S. ff^^^^^ wm When warmed with more bromine, it absorbs a certam 

Z^'^i^^^I^^^^^^^^ quantity of the latter, forming either ferric bromide, 

^ P^,aS'iS?prSSl^a^^ as di- ||f-« or ferroso-ferric bromide, Fe.Br. or Fe.Br.+ 

rected above. ^^ Stassfurt, it is chiefly the last-mentioned salt which 

Limit of sensitiveness. ^^^.^ is used in the manufacture of bromide of potassium. It 

1 ' «n nnn «* f^^^\^ contains from 66 to 70 per cent of bromine, about 0.2 to 

T, «,o^«^ ..i^JoifiSnf »°^onia. Q^ ^^^ ^^ chlorine (in form of ferric chloride), 

In practice, a lowest limit of aboilt 17^ of iron, and 12 to 16^ of water. 

r^r^^.r^\rr «,ot " ¥^l^k^v^Aa^iLnaai\ ^ BOiue placcs, thc bromide of iron (ferrous) is obtained 

respectively, may, therefore, be demanded. ^ ^ by-product kuring the bromine manufacture, by al- 

«i AMlifmiM. Pnjnfir lowiug the escaping vapor of bromine to pass over iron 

3. .Azommtn jraper. ^^^ ^^p^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ pj^^^^ ^^^^ 

[Azolitmin is the pure coloring matter of litmus, which the manufacture of bromide of potassium is carried on 
is now made for sale by several manufacturers. It costs at a \BXf^Q scale, the iron salt is specially prepared. In 
in Europe about 18.60 per ounce.] this case, special precaution is taken to avoid contamina- 
Azohtmin 1 part tion of the product by chlorine. This is done by con- 
Carbonate of Sodium, in crystals \ *' ducting only the first fraction of the vapors of bromine 

Phosphoric Acid , q. B. (when freshly set free from its native compounds, by 

Distilled Water to make 1,000 parts. means of sulphuric acid and dioxide of manganese) — 

Dissolve the Azolitmin and the Carbonate of Sodium in which are then free from chlorine— directly into the 

1,000 parts of Distilled Water, neutralize with Phosphoric moist iron filings. The latter are generally contamed in 

Acid, and impregnate paper with the solution as directed cast-iron vessels or stone-ware vessels holding four to 

above. ^^^ gallons. Subsequent i)ortions of the escapmg bro- 

This paper undergoes the same changes of color as lit- mine vapors are conducted into WoulflTs bottles and there 

mus paper itself . condensed. ,, ^^ . ^,. x i.^. i ^ 

Limit of sensitiveness: Whenever all the iron-fihngs appear to be dissolved, 

1 : 40 000 towards sulphuric acid. the solution of ferroso-ferric bromide is passed through 

1 : 60!000 towards hydrochloric acid. a linen strainer, or through a filtering medium consisting 

of gravel and sand, previously washed with h^rdro- 

4. Turmeric Paper. chloric acid. This filtration removes various impurities, 
Ti^^^A^^ f«, ^/ui*.^ .w^wiiAi. iRr^rf. chlefly carbon. The filtering medium is washed with 

IlS^^^^^^ 500 '^^ water, and the washings are used for moistening a new 

IH8tiUed'Water'.y/.!!l*!!'.'.''.'.V.*/.V.!'/.".**.'.*.'.600 •' lot of iron-filings. ^.^ ^ xi. u a t - 

^r X x». m. .XI. ^/wx -X ^ XI. Ai I. 1 As soou BS a sufflcient quautity of thc bromidc of irou 

Macerate the Turmeric with 100 parts of the Alconol solution has accumulated, it is weurmed in a cast-iron 

during a fortnight. [Or better, reduce the Turmeric to a boiler, and the necessary additional quantity of bromine 

moderately fine powder, and percolate the 100 parts of added. Inordertoattain the high percentage of bromine 

Alcohol slowly through it. In this case, the percolate required, the bromine must be free from chlorine. 

need not be filtered.— Ed. Am. Dr.] Filter the tincture, instead of getting rid of the latter by distilling the crude 

and add to it the remainder of the Alcohol and the bromine, and utilizing only the first portions of the dis- 

Water. Impregnate i)aper with this liquid, as described tillate, the same object may be accomplished bv shaking 

above. the crude bromine m the cold with a solution o\ bromide 

Limit of sensitiveness : , . of iron containing already too much chlorine. This 

' Ai^i^x towards potassa. causes all the chlorine to combine with the iron, as long 

1 : 40,000 towards ammonia. , ^ ^ ^^ ^^ as there is any undecomposed ferrous bromide pres- 

In practice, a lowest hmit of 1 : 10,000 and 1 : to 30,000, qj^^^^ j t^ 

respectively, may be demanded. The brownish-red solution of ferroso-ferric bromide is 

6 Canao Haver ^^^ evaporated in a boiler to a viscid consistence, and 

nniiira.rad . n/ 1^ • ^^ ^j^^^^ pourod out into fiat-bottomed boxes made of sheet- 

AJcol^l * "tsOOd^L iron, m which the product congeals to a brownish-black, 

DiBtilied Water! '. ! *. V... ! ! '.'..!'.'.*!!!!! ! '..V. .2' 500 '* crystalline mass, which is broken out, and firmly packed 

r.^^lll^L^J^'^^.Ji^J^^ ""^^^ liqilids,and im- '""Thl^Stel^S^ of this ferroso-ferric 

pregnate naper with the solution. bromide at Stassfurt aiid vicinity is at the present time 

Limit of sensitivene^: ^^^^ ^qq^ j^il^^ ^^ 264,000 pounds, of which the 

i ; l:SSS r^dl r/tefo?&^ 1-ffl^ - -^ - *^- manufacture of bromide of 

[According to this, Coneo-red appears to be an exception ^^^^^ bromide and iodide of potassium had been made, 

i2^«^«fiJlh?/^^^rf^ '^ "^ ^^^ sensitive to hydrochloric ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^^ processes, some of 

f^^^^^n^J'^i^^^ P^«c.^.^ waa «.^r.^^ oV.n,,f which suffcred from morc or Icss drawbacks. As soon, 

[Note on Conflro-rcd. -Congo-red was proposed about however, as a pure and cheap bromide of iron became 

^11 l^T^^a^ ^Jaik^'^^^,^^Zf^^ available this agent was selected as the starting point of 

f^1.t?^r /^^ fr;^^.^^^^ Tin J^ Pm« l^tS ***« manufacture by those who were the most competent 

indicator for free acids m presence of alum. It is turned judges. It was probably first appUed to iodide of potas- 

blue by acids and red by alkalies, just the reverse of ht- Jj^^^' Baup and CaiUot, who Erected to decompose a 
TTl^li^^t^^.!^^^^ . solutioLf io^dide of iron containing 100 partslof iodine, 

• After Handbuch d. ckemisOien Teehnoloffie.^n., 1, «. Die Stanfwrier Kali- 

• Bnt all fine powder, or dust, should be removed by flttratloo. Jtedtofrie. Von Dr. EmU Pf elffer. Svo, Braunschweig, 1867. 
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by means of 80 parts of carbonate of potassium, at a boil- from chlorine may also be had on demand, but for a hiirher 

mg temperature kept up for some time, so as to cause the price. » •© « 

iron precipitate to become more compact and easier to The annual production of bromide of potassium in Ger- 

wash .wh^ on the strainers. The sixth edition of the many, at the present time, amounts to about 120,000 kilos 

Prussian Pharmacopoeia adopted a suggestion made by (264,000 pounds), of which about 65,000 kUos (143 000 

EYederking, namely not to employ the sunple ferrous pounds) are turned out by the **Chemische Fabrik auf 

iodide (FoIO, but to add to tius s^t one-third more of Actien, vormals E. Schering,"of Berlin. The next larirest 

iodine, so as to convert it into the ferroso-f erne iodide maker is probably Heinrich Byck, of Berlin. Johann 

^^ih^' ?il® resulted m producme eventuaUy, after Diedrich Bieber, of Hamburg, had reduced bismanufac- 

boihng out the carbonic acid gas, the f erroso-ferric oxide, ture, at the time of the author's writing this chapter, from 

which separates m a more granular and compact form i5,000 to 6,000 kilos, owing to the high price of bromine 

and IS more readily washed out. Frederking's plan was E. de Haen, of List near Hanover, and others handle for 

not to decompose the whole of the iodide of iron, but to handled at that time] American bromide, though the con- 

evaporate the whole mixture to dryness, then to dissolve tinuance of this depends upon the fluctuations of the 

out all soluble matter by water. This part of Freder- market. 

king's plan, however, was not adopted oy the Prussian ' n i ^ « ^.^ 

Pharmacopoeia, in which the ferroso-ferric iodide was Complexion Beautifler. 

decomposed by an eicce«8 of hot solution of potash, and twib rJumiixf nnA TU^utnij^f an<y<roaf^ ^\^a. fr.ii/>oM\,« 

\7i^Z:X^^l'^;^''^^iaeofpotas^urn,ii P-Plesfrom the facerleck, and hands: 

is only necessary to substitute 63 parts of bromine for 100 Dilated Nitric Aoid 2 fl. dr. 

parts of iddine. The present manufacture of the German Alcohol 8 fl< oz. 

bromide of potassium is based upon Frederking's plan. Extract of White Rose | fl. oz. 

with one exception. It has been found that when a fer- OilofNeroli 10 minims. 

roso-ferric salt is precipitated by potash, ferric oxide is ^i^ ^-.j ^j. 

first precipitated, and afterwards pjure ferrous oxide. To ' 

avoid this the ferroso-ferric bromide is gradually added Peroxide of Hydrogen 2 fl. oz. 

to the boiling solution of the carbonate of potassium (not 9.^^^"^ : * ^' ^• 

vice versa), contained in a large iron kettle heated by an ^neture of C!ochineal. . . ,. 1 fl. dr. 

open fire or by steam. Water enoagh to make 40 fl. oz. 

The respective quantities of the two substances are ^e^ the mixture stand three weeks, and filter. 

?.T„'S?tehf h^^^^^ ^«* a <^^™«r o^ * ^P^^ ^iti^ the lotion, knd apply it 

strength of the bromide of iron. 100 parts of the latter to the face, neck, arms, and hands, each time after 

salt, as used in the manufacture, and contaimng 66 to 70 wnnMnfl-. fhAn ^ «*"«, -"^ *i»«uo, jjo^mx muio axwi 

per cent bromine, require 56.2 to 60.6 parts of carbonate ^*«'^^"6, ^^^^ ^ry- 

of potassium. « j ^ ^^ i. 

Towards the end of the reaction the liquid is carefully Powdered Qimphor. 

tested, from time to time, with litmus paper in order to Tur« t tit irvnT awt. c..^<»<*^fa *i.o+ ^k^ ^<^^i^k^» »\.^^^\a 

attain a neutral, or not more than faintlyalkaHne reac flii^iiv^- 5?^^^ 

tion. The boiling is continued for some tune, so that the ?™* ¥ ^^"^^ ^ powder with the aid of a small quan- 

iron may be precipitated as completely and compactly as Jl^JJjL?^^^^ .^nH^ th.*^^^*^^^^^^ witT,^.^ ^ 

possible The liquid is then strained through weU- l*i^!^^^,i^'^^1f?. ^^J^Inn^f^'^S^^i^inf^^^ 

washed gravel and sand, or better, through a regular ?^®i'2i!^i'i?; ^Kr-L^^ 
filter preis. Any wash-water is preserved and us5d in_.^^^L^.^^^^ 
place of plain water for the next operation. The strawfin^f^i*;^^ 

liquid is then evaporated to dryness. /<0^ ^^I^^a ^*»r a tune sHght caking may (xscur, but 

V dry mass is afterwards jSissolved in ly^^ ^.^''^ijf:^f%^21^^ "P"° 

of water, and this solution, when it has deflSaedsus^^ pressure.~Am. Jour, ofPharm, 
pended impurities, is already very pure. TM laimstCf^ 1RR9 j 

portion or the sulphate of potassium contaimed inMme . y Bottle Cement, 
carbonate employed [such as is produced at TBtasafurtI'^^'*''*TIn;^»^ 

will be found in the sediment formed in the solHfco^ Aj © w k^Sski in powder ... .« parts 
standing, which sediment must be carefully remoVsd^y'^j* V-^^Swa 'canrac. . . ."...*,'.".'.. '."...•'.','.'.'.* '.'... ... .'.'.".1 pwt 

The mother-liquids are now evaporated to 20' B., a&d ' '"''water *..!!.*.!!'/.!!.'.!!!*.!!. .V.'.*.!!!l!!!.. 5 parts 

may even be boued down to 60* B., but, if hard crystals 

are desired, it is necessary that they be allowed to form and afterwards incorporate 

at a moderate heat, and protected from dust or concus- Plaster of Paris . .. 4i parte 

On a small scale, the best plan is to use capaciouspor- After about three-quarters of an hour, the mixture will 

celain or stoneware capsules placed in a sand-bath. Wnen become hard. It is very adhesive, not porous, and is but 

working on a large scale, it is customary to use enamelled kittle affected even by boiling water, 

iron vessels. The author of the work from which we jt must be applied to stoppers while fresh, 
quote states that these enamelled vessels are made in 

great perfection by the firm of de Dietrich et Co., of ^ *r * *». • 

Niederbronn (Alsace). Plain, uncoated iron can be used ^ Supposed New AnsBSthetic. 

* «n ac«S8iderablequantity of crystals has separated, which »J«7*™duc^,«? ^i^^ "'^^'^^^ 

the mother-liquid is siplioned oflE. anS the crystalTtransl ^as found *» U ^entic^ with «^^™PW®^^ Tj^*^ 

ferred to a w^den veJbl with perforated bottom, where Merck .»»*dprepared rome yew* ago « ««f -^ngj^. 

they are aUowed to drain. Thrflrst crop of crystal ob- «"» •<^*?£!^i.i^n„*^^^fW^„,JHHL 

tained is usually pure enough to be at once put on the P'^f i***!!^* '^*®i?°%*^SH*'H'J^^ ^h^rfse^s 

market. Those wfach are yfelded by the motW-waters !^?!^£i*^?«^^^,^^*i5L*^.i*^«"n^^ 

Se^nf Js^fTth^n^.t^^a^Jn^*"'"*^'^'*'^ ^"^"^ ^£.^^^^^^^^^.^^^^''^^^^1^^^^ 

"^^ f ^the^o Stion w« affinrcarbonate of potassium *»^«n!^4>^"^* ^ tV^l^^^^^^t^AlSr- 

will graduaUy accumulate in the mother-UquSrs. This «?<^ ^""^^i^ ^JLA^'tJj"!?'^ °^,l'2f^®.^*^^ 

may be removed by saturation with hydro^romic acid. PJ?® *°H^^^wk t^^«Kf 2^^«S SSfitiSSct 

Ani o.,inV.afa Af nntAiuiiiim nrMwmt mav be removed hv this new body, which, like them, seems to be tne pro?"*^" 

pre^iSatio?wlh^Jriirv,5^L"tfty of"^^^ of mercantile^ rather than scientific researches.-a««- 

barium. Chloride of potassium, however, which is only ®^^ iJrugg. 

0.55 times less soluble than the bromide, is so difficult to *** 

remove that the manufacturers try to avoid it by pur- Coconut or Coooanut.-^Prof. Balfour directstheatten* 
chasing crude materials as free from chlorine as possible. tion of botanists (Ann, Bot, p. 185) to the fact tnai 
As soon as a mother-liquor begins to show a larger cocoonu^ should correctly be written coco, and that, 8in<>0 
percentage of chlorine than is allowable, it is preferable coca is becoming an important therapeutic agent, it w a" 
and more economicid to work it up for bromine, than to the more necessary that a correct orthography shouia w 
try and separate the bromide and chloride of potas- followed, so that less confusion may arise than at present 
sium. appears to exist, he having known people who were con- 
Bromide of potassium has a great tendency to decrepi- tent in the belief that the coconut palm was the sourwj 
tate when heated. It is, therefore, best dried at 40' to 50* of both cocoa and coca. Dr. Balfour appears, however, 
C. (104'-182* F.) upon stone-ware plates, or. upon sheet to have overlooked the fact that the name coco is com- 
iron coated with amber varnish, which has been made to monly applied to the root of Colocasia anttquorum. 
adhere by exposure to a rather high temperature. —Pharm, Joum, .w^ontlv 
As the Gterman Pharmacopoeia permits a small per- [In this connection, we are reminded of a label recenvj 
centage of chlorine, the usual article of commerce is not seen on an English article in which ** cokemut' "^^ ''"^ 
made above this standard, though a salt absolutely free orthography adopted.— Ed. A. D.] 
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Some New or Ixnproyed Iron PreparationB. 

EuoENB DiETERicH communicates, through the Pharm. 
Centralhalle, some improved formulae for certain neutral 
or indifferent iron preparations, of -which -we select those 
of more general interest, using the nomenclature in vogue 
in this country : 

1. FiERRi OxmuH Saooharatxjm Solubile. 

Soluble Saccharated Oxide of Iron, 

Solution of Ozychloride of Iron 86 parts 

Syrup 160 «' 

Solution of Soda 7.5 " 

Sugar enough to make 100 ** 

Heat together the Iron Solution and the Syrup in a capsule 
on the water-hath, gradually add, under stirring, the 
Solution of Soda, and evaporate to dryness. Beduce the 
mass to powder and incorporate with it enough Sugar to 
make 100 parts. 

jYofc— The solution of oxychloride of iron is equivalent 
to ''Dialyzedlron," and is intended to designate the 

S reparation of the German Pharmacopoeia (** Liquor 
'erri Ozychlorati "). having a spec. grav. of 1.060. The 
solution of soda is that of the QermanPharm., containing 
nearly 15 per cent of pure soda, and of the spec. grav. 
1.159-1.163. 

The product of the ahove formula is a light-hrown 
powder, without odor, having a sweet, scarcely ferrugi- 
nous taste, and easily soluhle to a clear liquid in one-half 
its weight of water. 100 parts contain 8 parts of iron. 

It is soluble in milk and liquids containing albuminoids 
without altering them. 

It differs from the corresponding preparation of the 
G^erm. Pharm. by its greater solubility. 

2. Fbrri OzmuM Dbxtrinatum Solubilb. 
Solvble Dextrinated Oxide of Iron, 

( '' Deztrinate of Iron.") 

Dextrin, pure q. s. 

Solution of Oxychloride of Iron .200 parts 

Solution of Soda 25 " 

Distilled Water q. s. 

Dissolve 80 parts ofpure [yellow, soluble] Dextrin in 
80 parts of Distilled Water, dilute the liquid with the 
Solution of Oxychloride of Iron (Germ. Pharm. , see above) , 
filter, and wash the filter with a little water. Heat the 
filtrate in a capsule to between 70" and 90" C, gradually . 
add, while stirring, the Solution of Soda (Gkrm. Pharm., 
see above), and evax)orate to dryness. 

The dry, dark-brown, glassy, transparent mass, having 
a red-brown color bjr transmitted light, is reduced to a 
fine powder, and mixed with enough pure dextrin to 
make 100 parts of product. 

This appears as a chocolate-brown powder, or as red- 
dish-brown transparent scales [if dissolved to a syrupy 
consistence and dried on glass], without odor, scarcdy 
possessing a ferruginous, but rather a dextrin taste, and 
IS soluble in 1.5 parts of water. 

100 parts of it contain 10 parts of iron; 

It is cdso soluble in milk and other albuminoid liquids 
without altering them. 

8. LiguoR Fsmi Albuvikati. 

Solution of AUmminated Iron, 

Dried Egg Albumen (Merck's) «... 8 parts 

Cinnamon Water 80 •* 

Solution of Oxychloride of Iron (Pharm. 

Qerm.) 12 " 

Solution of Soda (Pharm. Qerm.). 0.75<< 

Alcohol 12 " 

Distilled Water enough to make 100 « 

Dissolve the Egg Albumen in the Cinnamon Water, 
(which, according to the Oerm. Pharm., contains about 
10 per cent of alcohol). Dilute the Iron Solution with 
40 parts of Distilled Water and add the alcohol. Now mix 
both solutions, immediately add the solution of soda, and 
set it aside. After several hours, filter the liquid through 
a pellet of cotton, and then pass enough water through 
the latter to make the product weigh 100 parts. 

A more handsome product is obtained oy reducing the 
dried egg albumen to 2.5 parts. Fresh egg albumen may, 
of course, also be used. In this case, five (5) times as 
much must be taken as of dry. With fresh albumen, 
the solutions turn out more clear and transparent. 

4. LiQUOB Ferbi Peptonati. 
Solution of Peptonated Iron, 

Dried Egg Albumen (Merck's). 1 part 

Pepain (undttuted) 0.05" 

Solution of Oxychloride of Iron (Qerm. 

Pharm.) 12 parts 

Syrup 8 «• 

Brandy 10 " 

DistiUedWater enou^ tomak« 100 •* 



Dissolve the Egg Albumen in 19 parts of Distilled Water, 
add the Pepsin [the author specifies Witte's pepsin. But 
we have at least as active, if not more active pepsins in 
this country], and digest during 4 hours at 40 C. (104° 
F.). On the other hand, mix the Iron Solution with the 
Syrup and 65 parts of Distilled Water, mix this liquid 
With the solution of the peptonized albumen, and heat 
the whole, in a steam-bath, to90'-95*C. Then allow it 
to cool, add the Brandy, and finally, enough water to 
make 100 parts. 

Let the mixture stand during eight days ; then pour off 
the clear solution from the insignificant sediment. 

5. Oelatikum Fbbhi Ozmi. 

Iron Oelatin. Iron Jelly, 

White Gelatin, best 8 parts 

Solution of Oxychloride of Iron (Germ. 

Pharm.) 12 " 

Syrup of Orange Flowers 20 " 

Brandy 16 <* 

Solution of Soda (Germ. Pharm.) 0.5 part 

Water of Ammonia 0.5 '* 

Distilled Water enough to make 100 parts 

Dissolve the Gelatin in 30 parts of Distilled Water by 
the aid of heat. Mix together the Iron Solution, Syrup. 
Brandy, and 20 parts of Distilled Water, and add this 
liquid to the warm Gelatin solution contained in a capsule. 
Then immediately add the Water of Ammonia and Solu- 
tion of Soda [previously mixed together]. On cooling, there 
will result a transparent jelly of an alkaline reaction, a 
reddish-brown color, and pleasant taste. 100 parts of it 
contain 0.48 parts of iron. 

Notes on some JRTew Bemedies. 

The Pharmacopoeia (Committee of the (jtonxian Pharm. 
Association characterises several new chemicals in the 
following manner : 

1. AiiTiFEBRiNUM {Acetanilid), 

Oolorless, shining, crystalline laminae, odorless, having 
afaintly burning taste, melting at 122''-123° C. (ab. 258* F.), 
boiling at 295' C. (663* F.),'and, when ignited, burning 
without leaving a residue. Soluble in 194 parts of cold, 
and in 18 parts of boiling water ; in 3.5 parts of alcohol, 
and easily in ether and chloroform. The aqueous solu- 
tion has a neutral reaction. 

The hot prepared aqueous solution is colored red by 
ferric chloride. When heated with solution of potcussa, 
acetanilid evolves vapors having an aromatic odor. 
* If 0.1 Gm. of acetanilid is boiled for one minute with 1 
Co. of hvdrochloric acid, a clear solution should result, 
which, when mixed with 3 C.c. of water and 1 drop of 
melted carbolic acid, and afterwards with solution of 
chlorinated lime (1 in 10), assumes an onion red color ; on 
supersaturating the liquid with ammonia, the color 
changes to indigo*blue. 

On adding ferric chloride to a cold saturated solution 
of acetanilid, its color should not be changed. 

2. Adeps Lan^ (TFooZ J^af. Lanolin). 

The purified fat of sheep's wool, mixed with water. 

A yellowish- white mass of thick ointment- like consis- 
tence, a faint, peculiar odor, melting at about 40' C. (104" 
F.), insoluble m water, but absorbing severed times its 
own weight of this liquid, without losing its consistence. 
Ether as well as chlocof orm dissolve it to a turbid liquid 
of neutral reaction. When heated on a water-batb, it 
leaves behind a mass, which is clear [and nearly colorless] 
when melted. When cold it has a honey-yellow color 
and a tough, ointment-like consistence, is easily, dissolved 
by ether and chloroform, but is only partially soluble in 
aksohol, even when absolute and hot. On pouring the 
chloroformicjBolutton of the anhydrous wool-fat, made in 
the proportion of 1 of fat to 50 of chloroform, on the sur- 
face of concentrated sulphuric acid, a deep reddish-brown 
zone will gradually form at the line of contact of the two 
layers. 

when set fire to, wool-fat bums with a luminous, 
strongly smoky fiame,' and when completely ignited, 
leaves a scarcely perc^tible ash (0.1 to 0.3 per cent) 
which, when moistenea with a little water, does not 
change the color of red litmus paper. 

When wool-fat is heated on the water-bath, it should not 
lose more than 30 per cent of its weight. When heated 
with solution of soda, it should not evolve any ammoni- 
acal gas. 2 Gm. of wool-fat, dissolved in 10 C.c. of ether, 
should not be altered by a drop of solution of phenolphtha- 
lein, but the solution should be colored deep red upon the 
addition of a drop of standard solution of soda. 

3. Salolum {Salol). 

A white, crystalline powder of very faint, aromatic 
odor and tadte, melting at 42** C. (108'' F.). and, when ig- 
nited, burning with a sooty flame, and leaving no residue. 
Salol is insoluble in cold, and but little soluble in hot 
water ; but it dissolves in 10 parts of alcohol, 0.38 parts of 
ether, and abundantly in chloroform and iu liquened car* 
bolic acid. 
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The alcoholic solution of salol is colored violet by ferric 
chloride. On boiling salol with solution of caustic soda, 
it dissolves to a liquid which when allowed to cool and 
then acidulated with hydrochloric acid emits the odor of 
phenol, and contains a white precipitate. The latter, 
when nltered off and washed, is soluble in boiling water, 
and the solution acquires a bluish-violet color by the ad- 
dition of ferric chloride. 

Salol should not redden moistened litmus. When 
shaken with 50 parts of water, it should yield a filtrate 
which does not assume a violet color upon addition of 1 
drop of ferric chloride, and should not be at once affected 
either by solution of nitrate of silver, or by nitrate of 
barium. 

4. Sacchabinum (Saeeharin). 

A white, partly micro-crystalline powder, odorless, and 
having an exceedingly sweet taste, still perceptible in so- 
lutions containing I m 50,000. When heated in a glass 
tube, it turns brown, and evolves vapors having the odor 
of oil of bitter almond; upon ignition^ it is consumed 
without leaving more than a trace of residue.'*' With 400 
parts of cold, or 28 parts of boiling water, it yields a solu- 
tion of acid reaction. It is also soluble in 30 parts of al- 
cohol, less easily in ether. Caustic alkalies dissolve it 
readily, becoming saturated thereby. 

A solution of saccharin neutralized by alkalies, but not 
a purely aqueous solution of saccharin itself, furnishes a 
brownish-yellow precipitate with ferric chloride. On add- 
ing hydrochloric acid to the precipitate, this is decom- 
posed, and saccharin set free. When heated with several 
times its weight of carbonate of sodium, saccharin be- 
comes carbonized with evolution of vapors of benzol. 
On dissolving the residue from ignition in water, filtering 
the solution,, and supersaturating this with nitric acid, 
separates a white precipitate upon the addition of barium 
nitmte. 

0.18 Qm. of saccharin, mixed with 6C.c. of water, 
should be dissolved by 1 C.c. of normal soluticMi of 
pot€wsa to a neutral liquid. The resulting solution, 
mixed with several cubic centimeters of normal solution 
of potassa, and heated to boiling, should not become 
colored. 

If a portion of saccharin^ placed on a filter, is washed 
with severed times its weignt of ether, and the filtrate 
afterwards mixed with ten times its quantity of water, 
ferric chloride should neither produce a precipitate in the 
liquid, nor should it impart to it a violet color. 

Test for Aoetanilid (Antifebgin). 

Prof. F. A. Flueokigbb publishes the following test of 
identity for €U2etanilid or antif ebrin. 

Triturate 2 parts of the substance with 1 part of caustic 
potassa, and enough chloroform to dampen the mixture, 
transfer the latter at once to a test-tube, and warm it 
very gently. Ttie mass will continue to become hot, 
even after it has been removed from the source of heat, 
and will turn brown. If more than 0.02 Gm. (about i 
grain) of acetanilid was taken, an energetic reaction en- 
sues. The warmed mixture emits the unmistakable char- 
acteristic odor of isoeyanphenylj or phenylcarhyUimine^ 
CtUftNC. As this comi>ound. when boiling (at 1^" C), 
is partly decomposed, it follows that the temperature 
should not be allowed to rise too high. There is another 
reason why this must be avoided, namely, because iso- 
cyanphenyl, when heated to 200''^220'' C, is converted 
into the isomeric benzonitril. As this compound has an 
odor of oil of bitter almond, it might itself be taken as a 
proof of the identity of the acetauilid. But the presence 
of an excess of alkali and heat causes it to be con- 
verted intQ benzoate of the alkali and ammonia. Con- 
sequently, the final product of the reaction would be 
odorless, or would at most have the odor of ammonia. 
It is, however, quite easy to attain and to ipaintain the 
proper temperature required to produce the very charac- 
teristic isocyanphenyl.— After Apoiheker-Zeit 

Beduction of Ferric Chloride by Pepsin and Allied 
Substanoes. 

Mr. William Duncan makes the following communi- 
cation to the Chemist and Druggist : 

To the fact that the old tinct. f erri murriatis of the 
Edinburgh PharmacopoBia always contains ferrous chlo- 
ride is ascribed its alleged superior efficacy to the tinc- 
ture of the present pharmacopoeia.. The following ex- 
periments wnich I have made seem to favor this view, 
and bear out a theory that ferric salts are reduced in the 
alimentary canal before absorption, and that their thera- 
peutic value is in dirrct proportion to the amount of 
this reduction. Two ^ains of pepsin, B. P., were shaken 
up with 100 minims of water, and 10 minims of liq. ferri 
perchloridi, B. P. (free from ferrous salt), added, the 
whole being well shaken together. After standing for 
five minutes, 10 minims of 2% potassium ferridcyanide 

#The Qenmui original says "6i« auf einen unmerlelichen SPektiand^*" 
which would be equiTalent to "an imperoeptihle rwidue." But a residue 
which is imperceptible is tantamount to ** nothing/^' The words'^* taum tnerk- 
licken '' should be substituted for '' unmerklichen/' ' 



solution were added, when a blue color was at once de- 
veloped, showing that reduction of the ferric chloride 
had taken {>lace. The same experiment was repeated 
with eight different samples of pepsin, all of which gave 
a similar result. With some, however, the reduction 
seemed greater than m other cases. It was also noticed 
that it increases with the length of time the pepsin and 
iron are left in contact. A control experiment was made 
in each case with pepsin and ferridcyanide, but only in 
one case was any blue color developed, and this most 
probably was due to an impure hydrochloric acid having 
Deen used in making the pepsin preparation. The ferria* 
cyanide 'apparently does not undergo reduction, as the 
mixture aoes not become blue on the addition of a 
drop of pure ferric acetate solution. Possibly an al- 
bummoidf compound may be formed with the iron and 
the i>epsin, the iron being reduced during combination; 
but 1 could find no evidence of such reduction with white 
of egg and ferric chloride. Similar results to these ob- 
tainea with pepsin were given by ox-gall, pancreatine 
papain, and saliva. The same experiments were made 
with liq. ferri acetatis and liq. ferri dialysatus. The 
former showed a slight reduction, the latter none at all, 
even after standing m contact with the pepsin for twenty- 
four hours. It is generally recognized that ferric acetate 
is less active therapeutic»ally tnan ferric chloride, and 
dialyaed iron is least active of all, some therapeutiBts 
even denying that it has any efficacy, and this is appa- 
rently quite m accordance with the foregoing results. I 
do not regard these experiments as conclusive or com- 
plete, but the results are suggestive, and, as such, I re- 
cord them, hoping that the investigation will be carried 
further. 

Analyais^of Mixed Paints. 

Thomas T. P. Bruce Warbek writes the following note 
to the editor of the C?iemical News on the analysis of 
mixed paints, in reply to the query of a correspondent: 

'*A weighed quantity of the pigment ground in oil is 
placed in a plugged filter tube, and is caref uUy washed 
with carbon disuXphide until all traces of oil are removed. 
The disulphide is evaporated when the weight of oil is 
obtained. 

''Mixed paints may be treated in the same way, using 
petroleum spirit instead of carbon disulphide. The oils, 
etc., thus extracted will consist of linseed oil, boiled oil, 
perhaps resinous matter, etc., turpentine, shale spirit, or 
petroleum; these two latter are largely used to replace 
turpentine. 

*' To separate and estimate the oils, chloride of sulphur 
is added, when the oils will be precipitated, ana the 
weight of turpentine, etc., may be obtained by difference. 
Hesin, if present, may be extracted by alcohol from the 
matter removed by carbon disulphide; alcoholic solution 
of soda m some cases is necessary tor this purpose. 

The pigments are thus obtained in a dry state, free 
from oil, and may be examined in the usual way. 

It is a common practice to burn off the oils, etc., but 
this is a mistake, as we ought to know something of the 
body-jgiving materials, as well as that of the etceteras 
used in rendering the paint ' fit for use.^ " 

Note by Ed. Am. Drugg.—The first step of the opera- 
tion mendoned by Mr. Warren is not as easy of execu- 
tion as the description would make one believe. He 
directs to place a weighed quantit^r of the pigment into 
a plugged filter tube, and to waidi with carbon disulphide 
until the oil, etc., is completely removed. Our experi- 
ence has shown us that mere plugging of a filter-tube 
will not prevent suspended matters from passing out 
with the hquid. In fact, a solution of oil-paints in carbon 
disidphide has a very strong tendency to run through 
filters quite opaque at least for a time, until the larger 
pores of the filter paper are stopped up. We have suc- 
ceeded best by placing a weighed portion of the ground 
paint into a small filter made of Schleicher and Schuirs 
heaviest filter paper (No. 597), folded so as to form a cyl- 
inder with nearly flat bottom, rather than as a cone. 
This filter containing the paint is placed into the extrac- 
tion tube of a continuous extraction apparatus, not di- 
rectly, however, but inside another larger filter, coming 
up higher along the sides of the tube. Carbon disulphide 
is passed through the filter, at nearly a boiling tempera- 
ture, before the tube is connected witn the continuous ex- 
traction apparatus, so that the first portions of the solu- 
tion, in case theyare cloudy or opaque, may be passed 
throueh again. When the liquid passes perfectly bright, 
the tube is connected with the apparatus, and the process 
need no longer to be watched. Gare must be taken that 
the boiling or volatilization of the menstruum does not 
take place too rapidly, so that the filters in the tube may 
not overfiow with condensed liquid, which may carry 
with it some of the pigment in a finely divided state. 

•♦• 

Fluojohydrlc Aoid has been examined by a comnoitt^ 
of the Paris Academy of Medicine with reference to its 
effect upon the bacillus of tubercle, and a very ^^^^ilp 
report has been made oh the subject. It seems that tne 
b€kcilli are speedily destroyed by a minimal proportion oi 
fluorhydrio TBpor.-^Nature. 
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Frederving the Colors of Botanlofll Specimens. 

A METHOD of preserving the natural colors of flowers 
recommended by R. Hegler in the Deutsche botaniache 
Monatshefte, consists in dusting salicylic acid on the 
plants as they lie in the press, and removing it again with 
a brush when the flowers are dry. Red colors in particular 
are well preserved by this a^ent. Another method of 
applying the same preservative is to use a solution of 
1 part salicylic acid m 14 of alcohol by means of blotting 
paper or cotton wool soaked in it and placed above and be- 
low the flowers. Powdered boric acid yields nearly as good 
results. Dr. Schonland, in a paragraph contributed to the 
Oardener'8 Chronicle (Jan. 2l8t, p. 82), recommends as an 
improvement of the method of using sidphurous acid for 
preserving the color that, in the case of delicate flowers, 
they might be placed loosely between sheets of vegetable 
parchments before immersion in the liquid, or as to pre- 
serve their natural form.— P/iarm. Journal, 

Assay of Sublimate Dressings. 

Prof. Beokurts some time ago proposed to estimate 
the amount of corrosive sublimate in dressings by ex- 
tracting them with water containing chloride of sodium, 
and then to estimate the quantity of mercury volumetri- 
cally by permanganate. Alfred rartheil now points out 
that this methoa is inapplicable when glycerin is present 
in the fabric, as is the case for instance with the liquid 
prescribed for the army, which is composed of 

Corrosive Sublimate 50 parts 

Alcohol 6,000 " 

Glycerin 3,600 " 

Distilled Water 7,600 " 

Fuch8ine i part 

and which quantity is calculated to be sufficient for 10 
kilos (about 22i lbs.) of fabric. 

He communicates two methods for estimating the mer- 
curial salt, one for approximate, and the other for ac- 
curate determination. 

1. Approximate method,— Tresit a piece of the sublimate 
gause weighing 5 Gm. with 100 C.c. of warm solution of 
chloride of sodium, filter the liquid and treat it with 
hydrosulphuric acid. If a decided brown color is pro- 
duced, this may be taken as indicative of the presence of 
enough corrosive Hublimate to warrant the antiseptic 
condition of the fabric. 

2. Exact met^iod.— Exhaust a weighed quantity of the 
dressing, by displacement, with a warm solution of 
chloride of sodium, until the percolate ceases to be affect- 
ed by hydrosulphuric acid. 

[This is best done by removing the percolate in fractions 
to the vapor-chamber and passmg through each fraction, 
separately, a current of the gas. If the latter ceases to 
affect the color of a fraction after having passed 5 min- 
utes, the fabric may be regarded as exhausted.— Ed. Am. 
Dr.] The mercury in the percolate is then precipitated 
by hydrosulphuric acid gas, and the vessel set aside 
until next day. when the precipitate is collected upon a 
filter and washed. The filter with precipitate is then 
transferred to a beaker, with about 60 C.c. of water, 
and a current of chlorine passed through until all the 
mercuric sulphide is dissolved and the filter nearly 
destroyed. The liquid is now filtered, the filtrate (with 
washings) first freed from excess of chlorine, and the 
mercury precipitated as mercurous chloride (calomel) 
by adding phosphorous acid. The resulting precipitate 
is allowed to deposit during twenty-four hours, then 
transferred to a weighed filter, washed, dried at 100* C, 
and weighed. — Pharm, Centralh. 

Asbestos Sheet as an Absorbent for Milk, etc., in 
Anal3rsis. 

Dr. W. Johkstoke recently read a pai)er before the 
Society of Public Analysts, in which he reported that he 
had been using asbestos sheet or cloth in place of blotting 
paper as an absorbent for milk, in place of Adam's coils. 
The latter, it will be remembered, are coils of blotting pa- 
per, completely freed from fatty matter by ether and 
dried, which are used for soaking up a portion of the milk 
to be analyzed. They are then dried, and the increase of 
weight of the dry coil (or the loss which the absorbed 
milk has suffered by drying) represents the milk-solids. 
On treating the coil afterwards with ether, in a continuous 
extraction apparatus, the amount of butter is ascer- 
tained. 

The substitution of pure asbestos is a decided advan- 
tage, inasmuch as this permits the ash to be determined 
in the same sample. For this purpose, the asbestos coil 
is simply ignited, after the fat is extracted, when the in- 
crease of weight will represent the ash.— After Tfie Ana- 
list, 1887, 234. 

Note by Ed. Am. Drugg.—Ashestoe sheet has been used 
by one of us for more than a year for this purpose. It is 
best used in strips, one inch wide, six inches long, and 
made of sheets not over one-sixteenth ioch in thickness. 
The strips are soaked in water; when soft, they are 
rolled up in a coil, tied with thin platinum wire, and 



then dried. They should be carefully trimmed, so 
as to remove aU loose fibres which mignt accidentally 
fall off, thus vitiating the correctness of a weighing. 
A number of coils are made at once, macerated for 
twenty-four hours in dilute hydrochloric acid, then 
thoroughly washed, until the wash-water no longer 
reacts for chlorine. Next they are dried and extracted 
with ether, which may be done either by repeated ma- 
ceration or by extracting them successively in a con- 
tinuous extraction apparatus. They are then thoroughly 
dried, finally ignited, and weighed. The weight may be 
written upon tnem. with lead pencil. 

Nitrosulphonio Acid. 

Hugo Borntraeger draws attention to the usefulness of 
the so-called nitrosulphonio (sometimes also called nitre- 
sulphuric) acid, which constitutes the substance other- 
wise known as '' the crystals of the leaden chambers." It 
consists of a saturated solution of nitrous or hyponitric in 
concentrated sulphuric acid, and is formed whenever the 
supply of steam is insufficient to produce hydrated sul- 
phuric acid. When these crystals come in contact with 
water, strong effervescence ensues, and nitric oxide gas 
escapes. 

This compound may be prepared, among other ways, 
by passing dry sulphur dioxide (sulphurous acid gas) 
into cold, fuming nitric acid, until the liquid becomes 
syrupy. 

Bomtraeger finds that it is a very useful substance, on 
account of its loosely combined nitrogen oxides. He 
mentions the following uses: 

1. A mixture of eoual volumes of nitrosulphonio and 
concentrated hydrocnloric acids dissolves, when freshly 
mixed, the well-known and annoying brown deposits 
caused by adhering manganic oxide in flasks or burettes, 
which have contained solution of permanganate, or in 
which the latter has been decomposed. 

2. The like mixture, likewise freshly prepared, most 
rapidly dissolves ^old without requiring heat. 

3. Nitrosulphonio acid is the most effective agent to 
liberate iodine from its combinations.— l?eperf. d. Anal, 
Chem,y 1887, 741. 

Fiorio Acid as an Explosive. 

At the sitting of the Academy of Sciences, held on De- 
cember 12th, Professor Berthelot read a paper on the " Va- 
rious Modes of Explosive Decomposition of Picric Acid.*' 
Prefacing with an exposition of the ge^eral belief in the 
explosive property of the chemical, and alluding to 
Colonel Majendie's report on an explosion of recent oc- 
currence in England, he related the following experi- 
ments : When a certain quantity of picric acid is heated 
in an open flask or capsule, it flrst melts, then volatilises, 
giving out fumes wbich bum with a smoky flame, but 
no explosion takes place. But when a test-tube, about 
one inch in diameter, is heated over a ^as jet so as to 
produce a visible red, but without melting the glass or 
deforming the tube, on dropping into it some crystals 
of acid, weighing only a few milli^ammes, a sharp de- 
tonation occurs, with a bright white li^ht and charac- 
teristic noise. When the experiment is performed in 
nitrogen gas, a few flakes only of carbon are deposited ; 
in orainary air the result is the same, but no carbon 
is left. On increasing the qtiantity of picric acid, with-; 
out, however, exceeding a few centigrammes, the addi- 
tion may cool the bottom of the tube sufficiently to pre- 
vent immediate detonation, but the chemical is at once 
volatilized, and soon an explosion with flame occurs, 
occupying a great part of the tube. This explosion is 
not so sharp as the more local detonation, and more 
carbon is apparently deposited . An explosion of the sam e 
nature may be proauced with a few milligrammes of ma- 
terial by using a glass tube coated with carbon of a pre- 
vious explosion. With a decigramme of acid and a new 
tube the reaction will be slower still, yet a series of de- 
flagrations with red flame will be observed, while the 
vapors will catch flre at the mouth of the tube. Finally, 
with larger quantities, the acid is decomposed, l^ere 
being abundant fumes and partial volatilization, but 
without deflagration. Other nitrogenized bodies, less 
oxyg:enated than picric acid, such as nitro- and binitro- 
benzin, nitronaphthalines, etc., were experimented with 
and afforded concordant results, leading to the conclu- 
sion that the mode of decomposition of all these nitrated 
bodies depends on the initial decomposition temperature. 
Respecting picric acid more especially, M. Barthelot's 
conclusions are as follows : Shoulda nitro compound, such 
as picric acid, while burning in the air in large masses, 
happen to heat the sides of the containing inclosure to a 
degree sufficient to induce incipient deflagration, the de- 
flagration might contribute to further increase the tem- 
perature of the inclosure, and the phenomenon might 
occasionally be transformed into a detonation. It would 
even suffice *that the detonation should occur in an iso- 
lated point, either during a flre, or owirg to the local 
verheating of a boiler or apparatus, to enable it to 
originate the explosive wave and propagate itself by in- 
fluence throughout the whole mass, causing a general ex- 
plosion . — Chemist and Druggist, 
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EDITOEIALS. 



TBI New York Assembly Bill, introduced some weeks 
since by Mr. J. Wesley Smitb of the XIII. District 
(New York City), which, if it became a law, would make 
it unlawful to sell proprietary medicines in the State 
without labels upon each package giving in English 
language a statement of the ingredients of the contents, 
has very naturally awakened opposition from persons 
interested in the manufacture of nostrums. On the 28th 
of February, the Committee on General Laws, to which 
the bill had been referred, gave the opponents of the bill 
a hearing, and the newspaper accounts of the proceedings 
are interesting to pharmacists. Assuming that such a 
hasty report is correct, it is certainly rather comical, in 
view of his own remarks, to read S. V. Pierce's comments 
regarding '* ignorant druggists." 

S. V. Pierce, S. Humphrey, M. W. Fenner, and J. D. 
Hodge are said to have submitted statements to th& 
effect that in the State of New York there are 108 manu- 
factories of patent medicines, employing capital amount- 
ing to $3,512,430, and putting out, annually, medicines 
valued at $4,339,178. In the whole United States there 
are 563 manufactories of these goods, with a capital of 
$10,620,880, and an annual production valued at $14,682,- 
492. 

Mr. Pierce is reported to have said : 

** There has rarely been a more outrageous measure in- 
troduced in the Legislature. It is a measure to put 
money into the pockets of ignorant druggists, and to 
confiscate one-half of the stock of the druKgists of the 
United States. I hope, gentlemen, you will be slow to 
give your influence to such a bill. It is argued that pro- 
prietary medicines are harmful. I have not heard such 
a complaint. I challenge any one to show that these 
medicines had ever killed or harmed an3r one. Few 
physicians would submit to such a test. It is preposter- 
ous for us to print the names of the drugs we use on the 
labels of our bottles. If we should, I fear the Greek 
names would raise Cicero from the dead. Can it be that 
the Legislature would put such an absolute power aa 
this in the hands of the State Board of Health? That 
Board is composed of allopathists. What sort of con- 
fidence would any friend of Dr. Humphrey have that 
such a Board would decide fairly on his homoBopathic 
medicines? Why, there are 5,000 proprietary medicines. 
Of course, any allopathic board of physicians would say 
that all homoeopathic medicines are useless. Would you 
destroy all proprietary medicines at a blow? Th^ real 



mtent of this bill, in my opinion, is to destroy the sale of 
proprietary medicines. It is well known that people are 
on their guard against counterfeits of proprietary med- 
icines. They notice at once any change in labels. If we 
should have to change all our labels we would be sub- 
jected to a loss of hundreds of thousands of dollars by 
people distrusting the genuineness of the preparation 
The labels are all registered at Washiugton and are our 
patent right." 

There is a great deal of ignorance and unwar- 
ranted assumption in the foregoing statement^-. The 
argument that a change in the form of labels already 
known would injure the sale of artilces covered by them 
is no doubt to a certain extent correct. But the bill does 
not call for any change in labels. It only requires that a 
label be attached which will tell what the contents con- 
sist of, irrespective of other labels which the package 
may have. If the opponents of the bill admit that the 
publication called for would cause such financial loss, it 
is equivalent to admitting that people will not buy their 
medicines if they know what they were composed of. 
What the promoters of the bill probably urge upon the 
Legislature is the fact that it is not in the interests of the 
public that medicines may be vended and urged upon 
the community as certain cures for a great variety of 
diseases, without anybody besides the maker knowing 
what they are composed of. With few exceptions, pro- 
prietary medicines belong one of two classes : They either 
contain active drugs which, if used improperly, are capa- 
ble of harmful effects, or they are practically inert, and 
the act of vending them for the prices charged, and with 
the claims to efficacy with which they are accompanied, 
is a fraud upon the purchaser ; although, to tell the truth, 
we have little sympathy for the person who has no better 
reason for spending his money for such trash than the 
information gained from advertisements and clergymen *s 
certificates. 

So far as the interests of physicians are concerned, there 
is good reason for doubting whether the present state of 
affairs is not more conducive to their business interests 
than the proposed reform would be; for there are people 
who do not use patent medicines, because they are too in- 
telligent to take medicines about which nobody knows 
anything; if, however, they were assured of the nature of 
the contents, they would sometimes resort to their use in 
preference to consulting a physician. It is doubtful 
whether doctors reaUy lose very much business in con- 
sequence of the sale of ** patents," for most persons who 
use them to any considerable extent do so for the relief 
of imaginary ailments, and as a result of such aids to 
diagnosis as are to be gained from patent medicine ad- 
vertisements. When they are really sick, they go to a 
doctor for advice, and take what he prescribes. Indeed, 
the almanac sometimes overdoes the matter, and by its 
long and circumstantial narration of symptoms which are 
aUeged to indicate the existence of some terrible malady, 
an emotional subject is so thoroughly scared that he does 
not stop at the drugstore, but goes at once to some eminent 
physician and pays him a good fee to secure a thorough 
examination of his physical condition. So far as con- 
cerns the apothecary, the intelligent class of patients aie 
more likely to ask for a medicine which the latter can 
recommend from personal knowledge. So long as patents 
can be sold at a profit, it does not much concern the 
apothecetry whether their composition is known or not; 
but if the customer is disposed to want information in 
this direction, it is a great saving of trouble and respon- 
sibility to be able to point to a pile of almanacs and 
counter bills and say that in them can be found all the 
published information of the subject. 

It is rather severe on the homcBopathic fraternity to 
have S. Humphrey put forward as a representative of 
homoeopathy. One might with greater justice speak of 
R. V. Pierce as a representative of the sect of Faith 
Curers, for it certainly requires an exercise of sublime 
faith to believe a tithe of the statements made in the ad- 
vertisements of his wares. On similar grounds we shaJl 
very likely hear some of our grocers spoken of as " left**" 
ing druggists." 

It is to be hoped that those who were instrumental m 
causing this bill to be presented to the Legislature are 
prepared to show that the interests of the general public 
are the only ones to be considered in this connection, »»" 
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that neither the manufacturers of nostrums, the doctors, 
nor the druggists have any right to special consideration. 
If it was justifiable for the Legislature to enact (as it did 
a short time since) a law prohibiting the manufacture of 
oleomargarine in the State, notwithst€mding it was 
proven to be a wholesome article of food ; that many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars were invested in the busi- 
ness, and that its nature was perfectly well known to 
the entire community, there is then, certainly, sufficient 
reason for requiring some better guarantee of the nature 
of compounds sold for medical purposes than the au- 
thority of a man who, although a manufacturer of them, 
is so illiterate as to say that the names of drugs are de- 
rived from the Greek language. 

If our municipal and suburban health boards were 
made up of men competent to fill the position they 
occupy, the initiation of such legislation as this would 
not be left to citizens generally, or to individual mem- 
bers of any profession. 

\KT^ are informed that a bill has been introduced in 
^ ^ ' Congress which provides for a pharmacopoeia to 
be constructed by representatives appointed by the Gov- 
ernment from the army and navy, and by the American 
Medical and Pharmaceutical Associations. This reads 
very much like a similar scheme offered, a short time 
before the Convention of 1680, for revising the Pharma- 
copceia of the United States of America, and it is not un- 
likely that this one is from the same source. 

There is no reason for doubting that such a law may be 
enacted, and that a pharmacopoeia may be constructed 
accordingly; but it must at the same time be grarited 
that it cannot take the place of the Pharmacopoeia of the 
United States of America, the copyright for which is held 
by the Committee of Revision and Publication appointed 
by the Convention of 1880. That conmiittee has instruc- 
tions from the Convention to submit a complete plan for 
revising the pharmacopseia, for which a convention 
will be called in 1890; and it has also accumulated con- 
siderable money which may be available for the expense 
of revising the work. As the call for the next conven- 
tion will be issued about the 1st of May, 1889, it is already 
time that the subject should be generally considered. 
And as this call, by direction of the Convention of 1880, 
will invite delegates from the several incorporated medi- 
cal societies, the incorporated medical colleges, the in- 
corporated colleges of pharmacy, the incorporated phar- 
maceutical societies, the American Medical Association, 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, the Army, 
the Navy, and the Marine Hospital Service, it is difiicult 
to understand how a more representative body of dele- 
gates could be obtained. 

It is hardly possible that the convention thus provided 
for c€m fail to be held, and in the event of another pharma- 
copoeia being published, according to the provisions that 
may be adopted by the General Government, there must 
necessarily result a confusion of authority which must 
be anything but profitable. Congress can no more legis- 
late the Convention of 1890 out of existence than it can 
abolish or prevent any other gathering of a scientific 
association. Neither can it adopt the title of the pharnia- 
copceia as now held by the Committee of Revision and 
Publication. 

THE joint committee of the Iowa Legislature have pre- 
pared a bill regulating the sale of liquors which 
greatly concerns pharmacists in that State. According 
to the press reports, it authorizes permits to sell only to 
registered pharmacists. Applications for permits must 
be made to the district judge in open court, and must be 
signed by a majority of the property owners in the ward 
and not leas than twenty-five women, the wives of prop- 
erty-holders. A bond is also required in the sum of 
$3,000. The statements set forth in the application must 
be proved in open court, and any person may appear to 
resist the application. Permits can only be granted to 
each 2,500 of population. If no pharmacists apply, the 
court may appoint some discreet person to sell. All 
liquors most be purchased through the County auditor 
by those holding permit;). Purchasers from pharmacists 
must make oath to their application, and if not known.to 
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the pharmacist must be identified. The penalty for false 
statement of a purchaser is the same as for perjury. No 
liquor can be sold to minors, intoxicated persons, or those 
in the habit of getting intoxicated. The penalty for vio- 
lation by a pharmacist is a fine of $100, and all the penal- 
ties of the Clark law. 

In view of the disgrace which is becoming attached to 
legitimate pharmacy on account of the habit of a few who 
make pharmacy a disguise for a rum-shop, it is to be 
hoped that the pharmacists of Iowa will give this bill 
cordial support. 



IN connection with the answer to a query on page 58, relat- 
ing to the stability of solutions of corrosive sublimate 
intended for antiseptic purposes, it seems fair to say that 
there may be good reason to doubt whether it is desirable 
to render the solution permanent. It is not improbable 
that the efficacy of this preparation consists very largely 
in thensLScent chlorine liberated during the conversion of 
the bichloride into calomel; and while, from a pharma- 
ceutical point of view, it may be more satisfactory to 
have a solution which does not deposit the calomel, thera- 
peutically such a solution may be the least desirable. 



The following reports of proceedings at the annual 
meetings of pharmaceutical associations have been re- 
ceived : Ohio State Pharmaceutical Association (June 8th, 
9th, 10th, 1887) ; North Carolina Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion (Aug. 4th, 5th, 1887) ; California Pharmaceutical Soci- 
ety and College of Pharmacy (1886-7) ; Texas State Phar- 
maceutical Association (May 10th, 11th, 12th, 1887) ; Mis- 
souri State Pharmaceutical Association (June 28th, 29th, 
30th, 1887) ; New Hampshire Pharmaceutical Association 
(Sept. 27th, 28th, 1887) ; New Jersey Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation (May 18th, 26th, 26th, 1887) ; Wisconsin Phar- 
maceutical Association (Aug. 9th, 10th, 11th, 1887). Re- 
ports of the North Carolina Board of Pharmacy; uf the 
Missouri State Pharmacy Law ; of the New Jersey State 
Pharmacy Law, and of the Wisconsin State Board of 
Pharmacy are contained in the respective publications. 



Pharmaoeutioal Degrees in the United States. 

The Omaha Druggist is authority for the following list 
of teaching colleges of Pharmacy and the number of 
degrees conferred by them to date : 

University of Kansas 8 

Purdue University 11 

University of WiHConain 21 

Albany College of Pharmacy 44 

FittsburK " " 46 

National " " 77 

Louisville •* " W 

California " •* 116 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 197 

Cmcinnati ** '* 289 

Maryland ** « 850 

St. Louis " ** 368 

Chicago " ** 429 

University of Michigan 4G0 

New York College of Pharmacy 960 

Philadelphia •* *' 2,629 

Total 6,988 

Heinrioh Anton de Bary. Prof, of Botany at the 
Universitv of Strassburg, died on the 19th of January at 
the age of 67 years. He was born in Frankfurt-on-Main, 
Ms father having been a physician of Belgian parentage. 
When 18 years old, he studied medicine in Heidelberg, and 
afterwards at Marburg and Berlin, where he beccmie ac- 
quainted with Alexander Braun, the botanist. After 
receiving his degree, he became professor of botany 
successively in Freiburg, Halle, and Strassburg. His 
most important publication related to the comoarative 
anatomy of phanerogams, ferns, and especially oi crypto- 
ga*ns. The cause of his death was a cancerous affection 
of the mouth. 

Babbit Metal is an alloy of copper, tin, and antimony 
made by fubing 2 parts of tin with 1 part of an alloy 
made by fusing together 12 parts of tin and 8 of regulus 
of antimony, then remove ficm the fire and add 4 parts 
of copper, and when that is incorporated, other 12 ^arts 
of tin. Protect the fused mixture Irom oxidation with a 
covering of powdered charcoal. The composition of the 
finished product is 3.7 parts of copper, 7.4 of antimony, 
and 88.9 of tin. — Chem. and Drugg, 

A Child in Toronto swallowed two drachms of common 
insect-powder, and tetanic symptoms, with coma, fol- 
lowed. Death, however, was averted. Such symptoms 
as these are rare, and show that the various species of 
pyrethrum are not quite free from toxic properties. 
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J. Farris Moore, MJ)., of Baltimore, died of apoplexy 
on Friday, February dd, after an illness oi two days. Be 
was born at Port Penn, Del., February 20th, 1826, and 
when 16 years old, he entered the drug-store of George 
W. Andrews, of Baltimore. In 1847, having graduated 
from the Maryland College of Pharmacy, be commenced 
business on his own account in Wilmington, Del., and 
meanwhile attended lectures in the Jett'erson Medical 
College of Philadelphia, receiving his medical degree in 
1849. After the third year passed in Wilmington, he re- 
. turned to Baltimore and, in partnership with JAr. J. K. B. 
Eknory, opened a drug-store on the comer of Barvard 
and Madison streets, lir. Emory retired from the firm 
in 1858, and Dr. Moore continued the business until his 
death. 

Dr. Moore was one of the incorporators of the Maryland 
College of Pharmacy on its reorganization in 1856, and at 
various times was its secretary, president, professor of 
pharmacy, and, at the time of nis death, was professor 
of botany and materia medica. In 186d--64, he was the 
president of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
and. twice served on the Committee for Bevision of the 
U. SS. Pharmacopoeia. In 1870, the Maryland College of 
Pharmacy conferred upon him the honory degree of Doc- 
tor in Pharmacy. 

Joseph. Boberts. of Baltimore, president of the Mary- 
land College of Pharmacy, died in Baltimore on Jan- 
uary 31st, of pneumonia. He was bom in Baltimore on 
the 15th of February, 1824, and after a preliminary 
education in the West r^ottmgham Academy he came in 
1841 to New York and entered the store of tne late John 
Milhau. In 1845 he graduated from the New York Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, and in 1846 returned to Baltimore, 
where he commenced a business on his own account, 
which continued imtil his death. He was also a member 
of the manufacturing firm of Qeorge Page & Co., and for 
the past ten years was president ot the Maryland Collejge 
of Pharmacy, having been actively connected with iis 
affairs since his return to Baltimore in 1846. He was 
twice vice-president of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, and its president in 1885-86. 



QUERIES & ANSWERS. 

Queries for which answers are desired^ must he received 
by the 6th of the months and must in every case be 
a.ccompanied by the name and address of the writer , for 
the information of the editor ^ but not for publication. 

No. 2.103.— "Rose Jug** (W. L. B.). 

Another name for this compound is ''Pot-pourri," a 
formula for which you will find on page 119 of the 
Ambbioan Druqoist for June, 1886. 

No. 2.104.— Elixir of Paraldehyde (J. D. C). 

The roUowing formula has been used with moderate 
success, though many physicians who have tried parai- 
dehyde have given up its use, chiefly from the dis- 
agreeable breath acquired by those who take it : 

Paraldehyde '2 fl. oz. 

Spirit of Chloroform 8 fl. drch. 

Tinct. of Vanilla i fl- drch. 

Syrup of Raspberries i fl. oz. 

Aromatic Elixir enough to make 4 fl. oz. 

Dose far adults : 2 fiuidrachms, containing 1 fluidrachm 
of paraldehyde. 

No. 2,106.— Blue Mass (J. D. C). 

If you will consult the article by Mr. Sommer on ** The 
Manufacture of Mercurial Preparations on a Large Scale, '^ 
published in the Aherioan Druggist for March, 1886, you 
will get the information you desire. 

No. 2,106— "Extract of Bay lAurel'* (J. D. C). 

This correspondent inclosed, in his letter, the label of a 
manufacturer of ** Extract of Bay Laurel," used in the 
pre p aration of bay rum, and asks what it is made of. 

We presume that it is nothing else than a combination 
of essential oils (chiefly oil of bay), which are afterwards 
to be dissolved in alcohol and diluted by water. A very 
good combination, acknowledged to be such, is that given 
by the U. S. Pharm. under Spiritus Myrcise. If we trans- 
late the parts by weight of the formula into weight and 
measure, and split the formula in two, we obtain : 

1. Mixture of Essential Oils (equivalent to the above 
Extract of Bay Laurel). 

Oil of Myrcia (BayX ^M^ minims 

Oil of Orange Peel 116 

OilofPimento W 

Mix them. 
To make 4 pints of bay rum use i fluidounce of this 

mixture (see next). 
. 2. Bay Bum. 

Mixture of Essential Oils | fl. oz. 

Alcohol, dedorized 40 fl. oz. 

Water enough to make <M fl. oz. 



No. 2,107.— To Exteiminate Boaohes (A. 8.). 

There is no reliable method for externotinating or keep- 
ing away roaches with harmless substances, unless care 
b iken that all water or moisture be excludea Irom 
. usual hiding places. It this can be done, however, 
a mixture of equal parts of powdered borax, powderea 
quassia sjxd best insect powaer will usually acomplish 
the object. The cupboards and places may also be 
painted with a strong decoction of quassia, or with shel- 
lac varnish in whicii picric acid nad been dissolved. 
The shellac varnish, for this purpose, is best made with 
solution of borax, it should also be brushed into aU the 
cracks and joints of the woodwork. 

No. 2,108,— Query referring to Proprietary Articles 
(A. and J.}. 

We are in receipt of the following from California: 

'* Will you kindly furnish us with the formula for— 
(we omit the name of the remedy, in the interest oi our 
correspondent)— and at the same time inform us it any 
claim can be made against us for putting it up, and 
selling it under that name, or as having been put up 
under their formula. Our reason for doing this is, be- 
cause the proprietors have put it in the hanas ot grocers, 
and they are advertising tne latter as the dispensers oi 
tneir remedies. Of course, this does not prevent uis trom 
handling their preparations, for we have them on- our 
shelves, but, by doing the above, we can run it out of ihe 
market.*' 

Our correspondent's tale is one that could be duplicated 
and rehearsed in about the same strain all the country 
over. 

The grievances which retail dealers in naedicines have 
gradually accumulated against the proprietor and manu- 
tacturers of so-called patent medicines have been so 
thoroughly ventilated during the last few years that we 
need not waste space on this subject. All that we wish 
to state, or to reiterate, is this, that we regard it a great 
pity that so many pharmacists appear to find it necessary, 
for increasing their income, to keep these preparations 
on their shelves. 

As to the intentions of our correspondents, who pro- 
pose to imitate the nostrum which they mention, we 
would say that everything depends on the legal status 
of the proprietary article. If the label or the utleof the 
mixture is protected under copyright or other U. IS. law 
— which we have no means of ascertaining — then it would 
be hazardous in undertaking such an imitation. As to 
whether such an imitation, even if unobstructed by law, 
would be just and fair, we cannot say exactly, as we do 
not know the article from personal inspection ; but tbeie 
is a general principle, which we have long upheld, that 
no nostrum, which is praised as a cure for what are 
generally known as incurable diseases, deserves any con- 
sideration or recognition. As to whether the throwing 
on the market of a cheap imitation would kill the article, 
depends again upon its local reputation, the spunk ot the 
proprietors, aid various other circumstances. It is hard 
to give good advice from a long distance in such cases. 
From our observations of similar incidents in this sec- 
tion, we should judge that the article would eventually 
rim itself out, if it were tabooed and severely left alone by 
all pharmacists. The public would eventually realise 
that a grocer's place is, after all, not a guaranty for in- 
ternal remedies. 

No. 2,109.— Chloro-ohromic Test for Hydrochloric 
Acid (J. A. A.). 

It is not generally advisable to employ this test when 
other halogens than chlorine and bromme are present. 
To apply the test successfully, even when only chlonne 
is present, it id necessary that the substance to be tested 
shall be added to the reagent, in powder or otherwise, un- 
diluted. The reagent is prepared by boiling, in a large 
test-tube, about 5 Gm. ol bichromate of potassium witn 
about 10 Gm. of sulphuric acid until the liquid is bright 
red. The substance to be tested is now introduced and 
the tube immediately closed wjth a stopper bearinga 
small bent tube which is made to dip into water r^'^^^^ 
alkaline by potassa or soda. The test tube being l?ela 1^ 
a support, heat is applied so as to expel the brownish-rea 
gas, consisting of cmorochromic anhydride. This is aD; 
sorbed by the water and is decomposed by the alkaJi 
present, a chromate being formed which colors the solu- 
tion more or less yellow. If bromine was present i^^ 
original sample, this is also driven over, but is absorbea 
by the alkali to a colorless bromide. If, however, iodine 
is hkevvise present, the reactions become too co™R^?f^7: 
and uncertain. Iodine is, of course, also expelled, but a 
portion of it is again set free in the receiver, though u 
may finally also be converted into iodide. It is mucn 
better to separate any iodide present in the beginning aj 
foUows: Precipitate the three halogens by nitrate oi 
silver, wash the precipitate thoroughly by decantation, 
and then boil it, while stiU moist, with about 100 times 
its weight of a solution of carbonate of ammonium (ni»^e 
by dissoWing 1 part of translucent commercial carbonate 
of ammonium in 9 parts of water of ordinary temperature, 
and add, for every 10 C.c. of the liquid, 5 (Xc. of water oi 
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ammonia of the spec. gr. 0.960) during 2 or 3 minutes. 
Allow it to settle, decant the liquid, sjxd repeat the ex- 
traction with the ammonium solution. This reagent re- 
moves all the chloride and a trace of bromide of silver, 
and leaves behind all the iodide of silver and nearly all 
the bromide. Having thus all the chlorine in the 
ammoniacal solution as chloride of silver, the latter may 
easily be obtained by supersaturating with an acid. But 
if the chlorochromic test is to be used, a small portion of 
the ammoniacal solution is just barely neutralized with 
sulphuric acid (it may remain slightly alkaline, but 
should not be acid), the liquid evaporated to dryness, and 
the residue fused together with about an equal bulk (or 
more, if necessary) of bichromate of potassium. This 
mixed salt is then dropped into concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and heat then applied. Or the dry residue may be 
dropped into the mixture of bichromate and acid previ- 
ously prepared. 

No. 2,110.— Syrup of Laotophosphate of Caloium 
(supplement to Query 2,089 in January number). 

One of oiur correspondents points out tbat in Formula 
No. 2, in which Laccate of Ocilcium is made the starting 
point for prepcuring the syrup, the quantity of this salt 
should be 218 grains, instead of 220. 

This is quite true, if the purely theoretical qucmtity is 
to be used. But as we had previously said that, practi- 
cally^ the molecular weights of lactate of calcium — 
Ca(CtH»Oa)3.5HiO; 308-^nd of phosphate of calcium— 
Cai(P04)«; 310— may be regarded as identical, we chose 
the figure 220 for the quantity of lactate of calcium, to 
replace 220 parts of phosphate of calciiun. In the prepa- 
ration of such an article as syrup of lactophosphate of 
calcium, such a trifling discrepancy is immaterial. It is 
much more likely that a prescriber would remember the 
strength of this syrup if he could recall the uniform 
value **220 grains to the pint" than if he had to remem- 
ber a separate figure for each. 

Bother's formula, given on page 28 of oiur volume for 
1884, is correct, as published by the author in the Amer. 
Joum. ofFharm,, 1883, page 607, which you may consult 
for learning the reasons which induced nim to increase 
the quantity of lactic acid. Of coiurse, a neutral calcium 
lactate made from a 76-per-cent lactic acid would require 
much less of the latter, the 150 parts of calcium carbonate 
requiring actually only 180 parts of the acid for this pur- 
pose. Bother, however, doubles this, as he wants to 
produce the acid calcium lactate. 

No. 2,111.— Putty Powder (J. D. C). 

The process of making putty-powder is as follows, 
according to Oliver Byrne : 

** Putty powder is the pulverized oxide of tin, or gene- 
raUy of tin or lead mixed in various proportions; the 
process of manufacture is alike in all cases. The metal is 
oxidized in an iron muffle, or a rectangular box, closed on 
all sides, except a square hole in the front side. The 
retort is surrounded by Are, and kept at the red heat, so 
that its contents are partially ignited, and they are con- 
tinually stirred to expose fresh portions to the heated 
air; the process is complete when the fluid metal entirely 
disappears, and the upper part of the oxide, then pro- 
duced, sparkles somewhat hke particles of incandescent 
charcoal. The oxide is then removed with ladles, and 
spread over the bottom of large iron cooling-pans, and 
allowed to cool. The lumps of oxide, which are as hard 
as marble, are selected from the mass, and ground dry 
under the runner; the putty powder is afterwards care- 
fully sifted through lawn. As a criterion of quality, it 
may be said that the whitest putty powder is the purest, 
provided it be heavv; some of the common kinds are 
brown and yellow, whilst others, from the intentional ad- 
mixture of a little ivory -blacky are known as gray putty. 
The pure white putty, which is used by marble-workers, 
opticians^ and some others, is the smoothest and most- 
cutting; it should consist of oxide of tin alone: but, to 
lessen the difficulty of manufacture, a verv little lead (the 
linings of tea-chests), or else an alloy called ahruff (pre- 
pared in ingots by the pewterers), is added to assist the 
oxidation. The putty powder of commerce, of ffood, 
f€ur quality, is made of about equal parts of tin and lead, 
or tin and shruff ; the common, dark-colored kinds are 
prepared of lead only, but these are much harsher to the 
touch, and altogether inferior. Perhaps the most ex- 
tensive use of putty powder is in glass and marble works ; 
but the best kind serves admirably as plate powder, and 
for the general purposes of pdlishmg. 

*' Putty powder for fine optical purposes is prepared by 
the following method, which is the result of manjr ex- 
periments: Metallic tin is dissolved in nitro-muriatic 
acid, and precipitated from the filtered solution by liquid 
ammonia, both fluids being largely diluted with water. 
The peroxide of tin is then washed in abundance of water, 
collected on a cloth filter, and saueezed as dry as possible 
in a piece of new clean linen; tne mass is now subjected 
to pressure in a screw press or between lever-boards to 
make it as dry as possible. When the lump thus pro- 
duced has been broken in pieces and dried in the air, it 
is finely levigated, while dry, on a plate of glass with an 



iron spatula, and afterwards exposed in a crucible to a 
low white heat. Before the peroxide has been heated or 
while it is in the levigated hydrous state, the putty pow- 
der has but little cutting quality, as under the microscope 
particles then appear to have no determined form or to be 
amorphous, and on being wetted to resume the gelatinous 
condition of the hydrous precipitate, so as to be useless 
for polishing; whereas, when the powder is heated, to 
render it anhydrous, most of the particles take their 
natural forms— that of lamellar crystals— and act with 
far more energjr (yet without scratching) than any of the 
ordinary polishing powders. The whole mass requires to 
be washed or elutriated in the usual manner, after having 
been heated, in order to separate the coarser particles. 
A little crocus is usually added to putty powder by way 
of coloring matter, as it is then easier to learn the quality 
of the powder that remains on the polishing tool." 

No. 2,112.— Phenol-Meroury, or Carbolate of Meroury 
(Indianapolis). 

The comi>ositiou of the phenol-mercury made by 
Merck is said to correspond to the formula (CtHiO)tHg, 
which is the mercuric salt. How it is obtained is not 
known. But Fischer, in his '' Neuere Arzneimittelf'^ 
states that the following process yields a product very 
similar to that made by Merck : 

Dissolve 188 parts of melted carbolic acid, and 56 parts 
of caustic potassa, on a water-bath, in just sufficient al- 
cohol, using a porcelain capsule. Now add, under stir- 
ring, an alcoholic solution of 135 parts of mercuric chlo- 
ride. This will gradually produce a yellowish precipitate. 
Continue stirring until the contents of the capsiue are 
nearly dry and almost color lesSi» Next pour upon it some 
hot water, transfer it to a filter and wash it, first with 
pure water, and then with water containing acetic acid. 
Finally allow it to drain on porous tiles and crystallize it 
from alcohol. It is, however, stated that the attempt to 
crystallize the compound occasionaUy fails. 

No. 2,113.— MethyUo Alcohol or Wood Spirit (S. W. 
R.). 

Up to within a few years ago, the quality of wood 
spirit, also called wood naphtha, wood alcohol, has been 
very unsatisfactory. Bven that which is yet sold by 
most of the large dealers in chemicals does not appear to 
be sufficiently pure, or, at least, not to be as pure as it can 
now be had directly from the refiners. We have handled 
wood alcohol during the last year which is as far supe- 
rior to the kinds formerly available as chemically pure 
sulphuric acid is ahead of crude oil of vitriol. The best 
grade is almost free from any odor revealing its origin, 
and the second grade nearly so. Of course, they possess 
a specific odor of their own, which is by no means dis- 
agreeable, rather the opposite. 

Whoever has occasion to bum alcohol as a fuel, will 
find it much more economical to burn wood alcohol 
than the ordinary alcohol of fermentation. The price of 
the former is very much lower, for good grades nearly 
one dollar less per gaUon than tne latter. This makes a 
large saving by the barrel. Wood alcohol is also a good 
solvent for shellac and other resins, and may be us^ in 
a variety of ways in place of the common alcohol. 

No. 2,114.— Phosphorus Paste (Wilmington). 

It is usually recommended to melt phosphorus under 
water in a bottle, and then to shake the corked bottle 
until the water cools, when the phosphorus will be found 
minutely divided. An improvement of this method is 
given by Dr. Bruno Hirsch (in Handbu4:h der praktischen 
Pkarmacie, von Beckurts u. Hirsch. Stuttgart, 1887). 
Introduce the phosphorus into a strong bottle containing 
a concentrated solution of common salt or sugar, place 
the bottle in hot water, and, when the phosphorus is 
melted, expel the air from the upper part of the bottle 
by carbonic acid gas produced by adding to the water 
some bicarbonate of sodium and hydrochloric acid. 
Then close the bottle firmly, wrap a cloth about it, and 
shake it until the contents are cold. If solution of com- 
mon salt has been used, this may gradually be replaced 
by decanting and washing with water. If a sugar solu- 
tion, this may be added to the mass into which the pow- 
dered nhosphorus is incorporated. The mass is prepared 
from nour, fat, and other mgredients easily devoured by 
rats. Good proportions are, for every 3 parts of phos- 
phorus, 60 parts of rye flour, 60 parts of lard or other 
bland fat, cmd 40 parts of sugar (or its equivalent in form 
of solution). 

No. 2,115.— Estimation of Diastase in Melt or in Ex- 
tract of Melt (Cleveland). 

Of all published processes, that of C. J. Lintner, pub- 
lished some years ago in the Journal f, prak. Chem, 
(1885, p. 282), is probably the most reliable. It is as 
follows: 

Heat 2 Gm. of air-dry starch with 10 C.c. of very dilute 
hydrochloric acid (containing iV P^i^ <^nt HCl) and about 
60 C.c. of water in a closed flask for thirty minutes on 
the water-bath, under frequent agitation. Neutralize the 
liquid with 10 C.c. of very dilute soda solution (tV per 
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cent NaOH), and utake u][> the Volume to 100 C.c. at the 
ordinary temperature. If malt is to be tested, prepare 
an extract by treating 1 eramme of finely ground or 
crushed malt with 500 C.c. of water during six hours at the 
ordinary temperature, and then filtering. Ten test-tubes 
are then charged, each with 10 C.c. of the starch solution, 
and afterwards the malt extract is added to each in suc- 
cessively increasing quantities; 0.1 C.c. in the first, 
0.2 C.c. in the second, cmd so forth. The test-tubes are 
allowed to stand for one hour at the ordinary tempe- 
rature. Next, 6 C.c. of Fehling's solution are poured into 
each test-tube^ and the whole series immersed for ten 
minutes in boiling water. According to the quantity of 
the sugar present, the reagent will be more or less re- 
duced. That tube will most nearly represent the full 
diastatic value of the malt which contains a colorless 
liquid over the precipitated red cuprous oxide, while the 
hquid in the immediately preceding tube still nas a faint 
bluish tinge. 

If the malt extract, prepared as above directed, is 
f ound^to be too weak to produce any reaction, a fresh lot 
of a stronger extract may be prepared. 

Extract of malt is tested in the same manner. But 
several preliminary experiments will be required to find, 
approximately, to what degree the extract should be 
diluted. 

No. 2,116.— The Uses of Hops (** Nevada"). 

This correspondent asks, among other questions re- 
lating to similar subjects, the following: 

'' What is the reason that hops are generally preferred, 
and even actually prescribed by law in some countries, 
as an ingredient in makii^ beer or ale?" 

Were we to attempt a full answer to this question, we 
would have to go back a long space in history to show 
that the selection of hops was probably one which may 
be regarded as the natural outcome of long-continued 
experiments, carried on in a crude way, by the in- 
habitants of central Europe during the middle age, and 
perhaps even previously. It was to be expected that the 
remarkable properties of hops—a plant which is a native 
of this portion of Europe — would eventually be recog- 
nized and utilized. We shall not attempt to give a his- 
torical resum^ of the introduction and uses of hops, 
but merely a condensed statement of the present views 
regarding the function and use of hops, entertained by 
the leading authorities on the domain of brewing. 

In the first place, hops impart to beer and ale a pecu- 
liar agreeably bitter taste, and, at the same time, the es- 
sential oil contained in it adds a peculiar fine aroma. 
But the most important property is this^ that the extract 
of hops is one of the most energetic poisons of bacteria, 
and thereby prevents secondary fermentation. Accord- 
ing to Hayduck, these effects are solely due to the bitter 
resins which are only very slightly soluble in water, and 
of which a mere trace is sufiicient to render inert the 
ferments of lactic and butyric acids and those of putre- 
faction, while, on the other hand, the alcoholic ferments 
are not in the least affected by them. Further, the tan- 
nin contained in hops is stated to contribute to its pre- 
servative virtues, since this is capable of throwing down 
any soluble (or dissolved) albuminoid, and any dissolved, 
but unsaccharified starch, though these etatements re- 
garding the function of the tannin are not sufficiently 
proven. 

No. 2,117.— Stability of Solutions of Corrosive Subli- 
mate (M.). 

The author of the query has been in the habit of keep- 
ing on hand various solutions of corrosive sublimate for 
surgical use, as antisei)tic, and has observed that some of 
them gradually deposited a sediment which turned out 
to be calomel. He asks us for information which might 
enable him to prevent this. 

This very subject has been reported on, during last 
year, by Prof.' victor Meyer, in a paper in the Berliner 
Berichte (p. 1,725). Prof. O. Angerer, of Munich, had 
pointed out that solutions of corrosive sublimate made 
with ordinary (not distilled) water could be rendered per- 
manently stable, if a quantitv of chloride of sodium equal 
to that of the mercurial salt was added to them. The 
problem of preserving solutions of bichloride is very im- 
portant, as the successful employment of the antiseptic 
treatment of wounds, in case of war, involves the lives of 
thousands of soldiers. In order to avoid the necessitv of 
carrying about bulky volumes of liauid. Dr. Angerer nad 
suggested to prepare pastils of bichloriae of mercury and 
of chloride of sodium in definite proportions. 

Prof. Meyer's results maybe summarized as follows: 
When distilled water is used for preparing bichloride solu- 
tions — ^the experiments were made upon such as contained 
I part of salt in 1,000 of liquid — only a faint white precipi- 
tate was produced within thirty-six hours. Practically, 
the whole of the bichloride remained unaltered, no matter 
whether the bottle was kept open or stoppered. On the 
other hand, when ordinary water is used! (as is likely to 
be the case in war times), there is apt to be more or less 
decomposition of the mercury salt. The decomposition, 
however, is greatly retarded or diminished by the pres- 
ence of chloride of sodium, though this is never able to 



prevent it completely. On using notoriously bad well- 
water and filtered lake-water, the decomposition was still 
greater, even when the proportion of cmoride of sodium 
was raised to 4 parts for every 1 part of mercurial salt. 

Our experience confirms the above. We have for a 
long time been in the habit of preparing, for use in the 
public hospitals of New York, a glycerite of bichloride of 
mercury, containing 1 grain of the salt in every 2 minims. 
In addition^ there is about i grain of chloride of sodium in 
this quantity. When this solution is made, there is 
always a more or less decided formation of calomel (which 
is, however, greatly diminished by the use of the chloride 
of sodium). In order to make the final product as accu- 
rate in proportions as possible, we make the original solu- 
tion somewhat stronger, theh allow it to become perfectly 
clear by standing, pour off the clear liquid, and, having 
added alcohol to the residuaiy portion, pass this through 
a filter. The calomel is retained by this, washed and 
dried. Making allowance for the amount of bichloride 
hereby lost from the original amount, we adjust the pro- 
duct so that it will represent 1 grain of the mercurial salt 
in 2 minims. It is advisable to take about ^ part more 
of bichloride, at the start, than is theoretically required, 
so as to leave a sufScient margin for dilution. We think 
that such a solution, slightly tint&i with fuchaine, would 
be very handy for carrying about with the field hospitals 
and medicine chests. 

No. 2,118.— Amylene and Amylene Hydrate (Several 
inquirers). 

In the recent literature, the term amylene has two 
different applications or meanings. For those of our 
readers who have studied at least the elementary and 
essential parts of organic chemistry, the following ex- 
planation will be sufScient. 

A saturated hydrocarbon compound is understood to 
be one in which the number of hydrogen atoms is double 
that of the carbon atoms. Increased by two. CH« 
methane, CaHt ethane, CiHs propane, C4H10 butane, 
CftHia pentane, etc., etc. This class of bodies is also 
called paraffins. They are saturated and do not enter 
into any combinations under ordinary circumstances. 

Another series ot bodies is comprised under the term 
alkylenes. These are unsaturated hydrocarbons, contain- 
ing a number of hydrogen atoms, just double of that of 
the carbon atoms. They are, therefore, capable of com- 
bining with two more monads, or their equivalent. 
These bodies are also known as olefines, and they are 
uniformly named by terras ending either in -ene or 
-ylene: CHi methene or methylene (this appears only in 
compounds); CjH* ethene or ethylene; C«Hf propeneor 
propylene; CiHa butene or butylene; C»Hit pentene or 
amylene, etc. Amylene, therefore, in this sense signifies 
the define of the pentane or amy! series, and is really a 
generic term for not less than five different compounds, all 
of them being isoiriers oi each other. These five different 
modifications or isomers bear distinctive names, more or 
less expressing the nature of the constitution; for in- 
stance: normal amylene or propyl-ethylene (this is called 
'* normal ^' in a chemical sense, not because it is the most 
common ; in fact, it is a body which has so far only been 
obtained in every small quantities; the most coiomon is 
the next one) ; ' trimethy 1-ethylene or ordinary amylene 
from fusel oil ; and three other varieties. 

Incidentally we will state that the last-mentioned kind 
of amylene is best prepared in the following manner : To 
3 parts of coarsely powdered, previously fused chloride 
of zinc, 2 parts of fusel oil are added, and the mixture 
frequently shaken during 24 hours. It is then distiUed 
from a sand-bath, and the portion coming over between 
36° and 38" C. collected separately. 

Amylene, in recent medical literature, is also often 
understood to be equivalent to Amylene Hydrate. It is 
preferable to the latter term, but medical writers are very 
often obstinate in their choice of nomenclature. 

This last-mentioned substance is the tertiary amylic 
alcohol, having the composition CsHiaO, or (CHt)iCC«H».- 
OH, also known as dimethyl-ethyl-carbinol. 

Amylene hydrate has been introduced in therapeutics as 
an efficient hypnotic, capable of replacing chloral hydrate. 
It has this advantage over the tatter, that it does not 
seriously interfere with the respiration or the action of 
the heart. In potency, it stands between chloral hydrate 
and paraldehyde, the latter being the weakest. 

B. Fischer some time ago gave the following data for 
characterizing amylene hydrate of good quality in the 
Pharm. Zeit: 

** Amylene hydrate is a clear, colorless, oily liquid of 
penetrating odor, reminding one of camphor, oil of pep- 
permint, and paraldehyde. It is soluble in about 12 parts 
of water, and miscible mth alcohol in all proportions. 
When pure, it boils at 102.6'' C. (the commercial product 
between 98** and 105"), and when cooled to —12.5- C. it 
congeals to needle-shaped crystals which melt at —12' C. 
Its specific gravity is 0.828 at 0** C, and 0.812 at 12" C. 

'* When treated with concentrated sulphuric acid, amy- 
lene hydrate assumes a yellow to brown color. To insure 
the absence of the poisonous amylic alcohol (of fusel oil), 
produced by fermentation, the following teste are recom- 
mended: 1. Dissolve 1 Gm. of amylene hydrate in 15 C.c. 
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of water, and tint it slightly with permanganate. The ferent parts of the country, regarding the most suitahle 

color should not fade within 16 minutes (absence of ethylic domestic * * disinfectant." In further explaining the pur- 

and ordinary amylic alcohol). 2. Treat a similar solution poses for which this is to be used, our correspondents 

with bichromate of potassium and diluted sulphuric acid, usually mention such as refer to toilet-rooms, nurseries, 

and warm gently; no green color should appear within sick-rooms, cellars, wash-rooms, etc., and the chief object 

half an hour (absence of the alcohols before mentioned). appears generally to be to have a good deodorant, rather 

3. Treat a similar solution with a few drops of solution of than a disinfectant. In fact, in nine cases out of ten, 

nitrate of silver and a trace of ammonia, then warm when a lay person asks for a disinfectant, it may be pre- 

gently. The liquid should remain clear and should not sumed that he means a deodorant. The selection of a 

yield a silver mirror, or precipitate any silver (absence of simple and eflBLcient agent, or combination of agents, for 

aldehydes, which are present inmost primary alcohols)." this purpose had for some time engaged our attention, 

not because there was €my lack of such, but because so 

No. 2,119. -Assay of Aconite Preparations (**Labo- many things have to be taken into account in recom- 

ratory"). mending a substance of this kind for domestic use. 

It is one thing to assay a preparation made by one's self The following may be regarded as the principal require- 

from undoubtedly genuine aconite root, and one which ments or demands to be made of it: 

has been purchased ready-made, the only voucher for its i. It should be efficient for the purposes for which it is 

beinjc prepared from aconite being the label of the seller designed. It is not necessary that it be strongly anti- 

or manufacturer. In the last-named case, tests of identity septic, nor need it be a very active disinfectant, though 

must precede or go hand-in-hand with the assay process. if both of these properties could be combined with the 

The most reliable practical test is the peculiar tingling property of deodorizing, it would be a very great advan- 

sensation which is imparted to the tongue and fauces tage. It is, however, impossible to do this, without hav- 

by even minute proportions of aconitine. The utmost ing recourse to agents which are not safe to use in the 

caution is to be exercised in tasting precipitates sus- hands of the common people. 

pected to contain aconitine. The substance itself should 2. It should be colored, preferably with a tint which 
never be brought in contact with the tongue. .Only very makes it impossible to mistake the liquid for a beverage, 
dilute solutions may be thus tasted. The limit of re- a good color would be red, or green. The former is, how- 
cognition is stated to be about 1 in 10,000. However, as ever, producible only by such agents as are prone to de- 
it appears that our correspondent rather desires in- composition, especially in the presence of metallic salts, 
formation how to test aconite preparations, the genuine- and solutions colored therewith are liable to become en- 
ness of which he is convinced of, we will briefly men- tirely colorless in the course of time. For this reason, we 
tion three methods by which this may be acomplished. prefer a green or ^eenish color, unless there is some ob- 

1. By Mayer's Solution (after Dragendorff).— By one or jection to this. Frequently it happens that domestic 
more previous approximations, a solution of the al- ** disinfectants" are wanted for treating woven fabrics, 
kaloids is first prepared, of such a strength that it con- such as children's underclothing, diapers, night-dresses, 
tains 1 part of alkaloid in 160 to 200 of water. This is bed-clothing, etc. In such cases it would not do to employ 
best done by mixing the extract of aconite (if tincture, it any coloring matter, or, in fact, any ingredient which 
should be reduced to an extract at a very low tem- would be likely to stain the fabrics. However, common 
perature) with pure caustic lime, drying the mixture at a sense will tell any one that a colored liquid is unsuitable 
low temperature, and then extracting it with ether in an for this purpose. 

extraction apparatus. Acidulated water is then added 3. The liquid should have a distinctive odor. After try- 
to the ethereal solution, the aqueous layer separated ing a great many substances, both in the public hospitids 
and exposed a short time until the dissolved ether has of New York and in some private houses, we have come 
volatilized, or nearly so. The solution having then been to the conclusion that a combination of oil of thyme 
adjusted to about the strength mentioned above, Maver's with oil of pine leaves, or even oil of thyme alone, is the 
solution is very gradually added to it. The end of the most suitable. It is pleasant, and at the same time re- 
reaction is ascertained by filtering a drop or two through minds one so much of liniments that the odor alone will 
a very small filter upon a watch-glass, and adding a drop repel children from meddling with it. 
from the burette. If a further precipitate occurs, the 4. it should be comparatively concentrated, so that it 
watch-glass and filter are drained and washed with a few could be suitably diluted at home. And finally, 
drops of water back into the original vessel. 6. it should be cheap. 

It is well known that the precipitate caused by Mayer's Now it would be easy to suggest a variety of combina- 

solution often settles only very slowly, and it sometimes tions complying with the general rules here laid down, 

become a very tedious process to obtain enough clear Upon the basis of an exnerience extending over a num- 

solution by filtration to make a test for the end-reaction. her of years, we believe that the best combination, taking 

The operation may be much abbreviated by proceeding everything into consideration, is one of Sulphate of Iron, 

in the following manner: and Sulphate of Zinc. To these may be added enough 

Place into a series of rather long and numbered test- beta-naphthol and oil of thyme to saturate the solution, 

tubes equal quantities of the solution to be tested. Add f^ order to counteract the tendency of the sulphate 

to each, successively, a measured quantity of the re- of iron to oxidize by contact with the air, a minute 

agent, increasing in a regular ratio (which will vary for quantity of hypophosphorous acid may be added to the 

diflPerent alkaloids), agitate gently without soiling the liquid. 

upper parts of the test-tubes, cork them and let them r^y^^ following formula, based upon the considerations 

stand, until a clear layer of liquid begins to appear at above advanced, is that which has been in use for some 

the surface. When this has become sufficiently high, time and has given good satisfaction: 

add to each test-tube, by means of a pipette held close to ' rf.^^^.^^ o^u,*.-^ ^^ li^^ ««/? r^*^ 

the clear layer, one drop of Mayer's solution. If there Compound Solution of Zinc and Iron. 

be two successive, tubes, in one of which the solution Sulphate of Zinc, commerci^ 16tr. oz. 

produced a cloudiness, while it failed to do so in the S'^^^'^i® ^'j!?"' "^r^^lJlSl. iJS!li«Lo 

other, then the true alkaloidol value lies between these HypophoBphoroue Acid (10« 120 miniins 

two tubes, and a new series of trials is to be made, between wLvSffiJn/"* iSffrainR 

these limits, with smaller intermediate fractions.- If Wa'tiir. .V.V.V.V;.'.V..V.;.VenonRh^ sSnts 

precipitates appear m all the tubes, the original solution Dissolve the two Salts in 4 pints of boiling Water, add 

was too concentrated, and the preliminary trial must be ^^ Naphthol and the Oil of Thyme, and shake or stir the 

repeated until in one and the same series a positive and ^j^^ure frequently while it cools. Then add the Hypo- 

ne^tive result is obtained. Now each cubic centm^ phosphorous Acid and make up the volume, with Water, 

^I 5?f y?^ « solution has been ascertained (under the rate ^ g K^^ g^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ mixture frequently during 

of dilution above-mentioned) to correspond to 0.0274 Gm. ^^^ ^ ^y^^^ ^^^^ -^ through a wetted filter, 

of aconitine alkaloid, ^u^ as the precipitate i^ not quite ^. g^j^tion will have a very handsome green color, 

insoluble, it IS necessary to add 0.00005 Gm of alkaloid ^ ^^^.^^ oxidation for a long time. 

for every cubic centimeter of the total liquid containing ^^^ ^^ ^^^ directed to be diluted with from 5 to 10 

the precipitate. The result is a sufficiently close approx- ^^ ^^^^^ ^y^^ strength depending upon the work it 

imation for practical purposes. (i >,^^p^t^H tn do 

2. By Volumetric Acid (after Dieterich). -Triturate 0.2 *» expected to do. 

Gm. of pure caustic lime (from marble) with 3 Gm. of . ^ « ^. ***, 

distilled water, dissolve in it 2 Gm. of extract of aconite, Application for Sore If ipples.— 

and then thoroughly incorporate 10 Gm. more of powder- Balsam of Peru, aa x «« 

ed nure caustic lime. Introduce the mixture, wrapped Tr. Arnica . .•.•... aa 5 as. 

in ffiterinc paper, into an extraction apparatus and ff^rw^Ji SA \ as 

extract with ether during: 45 minutes. Evaporate the i^ime warer. ................ . . ..••••• • • • • 3 • 

ether from the solution, dissolve the residue in \ C.c. of Mix Shake well, and apply to i^^A^med nipples^ 

alcohol, add 10 C.c. of water, and 1 or 2 drops solution of camel's-hair brush after cleansing them with borax and 

roRolic acid fas indicator). Now titrate with -^U normal water.— Dr. J. H. Scarpf, m Maryland Med. Jour. 

sulphuric acid (containing 0.49 Gm. of absolute sulphuric .^« ^.^ **x.-o •. di.»...^«^'<»4>o v^ott^ /i«t^i.*Mi 

acid per liter) until the alkaloid is neutralized. Every . The Syndicate of ^^Jf »^^«^P^«^^^^ 

cubic centimeter of the acid corresponds to 0.00533 Gm. into an agreement with the ^^^jcipal (3oiin^ 

^f^V^r^;ii^T for every wounded person brought into a pharmacy, and 

01 acomune. attended to there, the city is to pay an idemnity of 3f. for 

No 2 120 —Domestic *' Disinfectant " (Several in- day and 5f. for night attendance. When the patient is 

quirers) ■^"™«« ^^,1^ to pay, the city may afterwards collect the amount 

We receive every now and then an inquiry, from dif- from him— if it can. 
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Tbxt-Book of Therapbutios and 
Materia Mkdica.— Intended for the 
use of Students and Practitioners. 
By BoBERT T. EDEfl, A.B., M.D., etc. 
Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Co., 
1887, pp. 662, 8vo. Cloth, 13.50; 
Leather, $4.50. ', , . , 

As a text-book for students in med- 
icine this is a remarkably good one. 
It gives the essential feature? of the 
subject in a crisp, attractive form 
which, for a subject so essentially 
dry is quite novel and attractive. 
The author has evidently profited by 
his long experience in teaching, and 
avoided on the one hand too great 
elaboration of details, and on the 
other the condensation characteristic 
of a mere cram-book. Little, if any, 
description is given of crude drugs, 
for the reason that **its value would 
be far surpassed by a few hours in a 
cabinet of materia medica or in a 
well-furnished drug store ; " but some 
attention is paid to the pharmax;euti- 
cal relations of the articles referred 
to An exceUent feature of the ar- 
raiigement is the use of prominent 
type for the titles of articles of great- 



tains chapters of general interest on 
the history of lithography, photo- 
graphy, and kindred graphic arts. 

Proceedings of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association, at the 36th 
Annual Meeting, held at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, September, 1887. Also the 
Constitution, By-laws, and Roll of 
Members. Philadelphia, 1887, pp. 
729, 8vo. ^ ^^. 

The general character of this volume 
is in keeping with those which have 
preceded it. The work contains not 
only a large number of papers, but also 
a brief summary of the scientific 

{)rogress of the year and the text of 
aws recently enacted in several 
States, of especial interest to pharma- 
cists. 

Year Book OF Pharmacy: Compris- 
ing Abstracts of Papers relating to 
Pharmacy, Materia Medica, and 
Chemistry Contributed to British 
and Foreign Journals from July Ist, 
1886, to June 30th, 1887. With the 
Transactions of the British Phar- 
maceutical Conference at the 24th 
Annual Meeting, held at Manches- 
ter, August, 1887. London : J. & A. 
Churchill, 1887, pp. 631, 8vo. mus- 
lin, 10«. 



various natural or artificial products 
employed in perfumery. From this 
chapter, we have selected a few speci- 
mens, with illustrations, which will 
be found elsewhere in this number. 
The next chapter treats of the natural 
products themselves, their origin, 
mode of collection or production, etc. 
Among these are the essential oils, to 
which the author devotes special at- 
tention, and the treatment of which 
betrays his thorough practical famili- 
arity with the subject. Next follows 
a chapter on the so-called pomades, 
both those which are prepared from 
delicate flowers for the subsequent 
extraction by alcohol, and those 
which are compounded for cosmetic 
purposes. Among the chapters which 
follow are such as treat of hair- 
oils, hair restoratives, sachets, cold 
creams, handkerchief extracts, co- 
lognes, and every other conceivable 
form of perfumery, with the exclusion 
of soaps. A very large number of 
fonnulsB are given, regarding which 
we have the author's assurance that 
they are all reliable and bona-fide, 
which, according to him (and also ac- 
cording to our own exnerience) is by 
no means the case witn many of tlie 
formulae found in other similar works. 





SUGGESTIVE DEDICATION. 



The recent discovery by Dr. Luys is in course of revolutionizing the medical 
world. This eminent physician has recoflrniaed that it is not necesswry to totoo- 
duoe medidnal substances Into th&oreanism of invalids to produce their ^ects; 
a simple exterior contact beiuR sufficient. Amonjir the curious experiences 
which serve as illustrations of this theory we choose the f oUowmg, which ap- 
pears to us decisive. _ . ^., ^^ ^ „*,. 

l.-Be/ore the Experiment: The physiognomy of the subjert expresses^ the 
symptbms by which we recognize the victim of constitutional obstinacy [sie]. 



2 —Ooa^tUm' Dr Laivs applies delicately between the ejres of the subject a 
medloi^i?urgiial kppHanw the brilliimt surfiwe of which rapidly cmk* 

^^^RSuit: There foUows a stage of agitation, somewhat fatiguing, happOy 

attended with great relief, which brings about It cure. 

4^The f^tSw of the patient express the satirfaction of a function acoom- 

pMahed.-riUugtration. 



est value — a matter of no small im- 
portance to the indent who has, as 
yet, acquired but little definite knowl- 
edge from individual experience. 
Throughout the entire work the au- 
thor's personality is apparent in the 
criticisms, suggestions, And com- 
ments, which indicate at once that 
the construction of the book was not 
a mere matter of compilation, but 
was the result of thought and ob- 
servation. 

Remedies which have but recently 
been introduced receive a very fair 
show of consideration, and in stat- 
ing the dose of each article the 
equivalent in the metric system is 
given. 

If anything is needed to increase 
the value of the work, it would be 
some advipe respecting the need for 
greater attention on the part of phy- 
sicians in writing legible prescrip- 
tions. 

Lfthographbrs' and Photographers 
Directory. A Directory for Photo- 
graphers, Lithographers, and for all 
Allied Arts and Trades in the United 
States and Canada, Mexico, Central 
and South America. New York: 
The Lithographer Publishing Co., 
1887-«8, p. 208, Svo. $3.00. 
This is the first edition of a very use- 
ful work of reference for all who are 
in any way interested in the arts to 
which it relates. In the addition to 
the directory proper, the work con- 



The present number of this valuable 
series differs but little in its general 
character from those which have pre- 
ceded it. These year books deserve 
greater popularity among pharma- 
cists as works of reference, and as a 
means for affording students in phar- 
macy an opportunity for valuable 
information. The volumes are con- 
venient in size, and the contents are 
well arranged and cover a wide field 
of pharmaceutical literature. 

Die RiECHSTOPFE, und ihre Verwen- 
dung zur Herstellung von Duftes- 
senzen, Haarolen, Pomaden, Riech- 
kissen, etc., sowie anderer Kosme- 
tischer Mittel (6th ed.), von Dr. St. 
MiERzmsKi (70 illust.), Svo. Weimar 
(Voigt), 1888. [Price, in New York, 
$2.60.] 
The author's name has long been 
favorably known through his work 
on ethereal oils, perfumery, and cos- 
metics, which lies before us in a new 
and greatly enlarged edition. Every 
page of this bears testimony to the 
lact that the author has carefully 
collated the literature which has ap- 
peared up to the time of publication, 
and that ne speaks from experience, 
gained by practical acquaintance 
with the substances and compounds 
which he describes, which is not al- 
. ways the case in works of this kind. 
The preliminary chapters treat of 
the apparatus and machinery em- 
ployed in the manufacture of the 



The book lacks an index, but this 
is, in a mecwure, made up by a very 
detailed and well-arranged table of 
contents. 

We recommend this work, as the 
latest and probably most reliable 
guide on the subject, to our readers. 



Frosted Glass. 



Verre Oivr6, or hoar-frost glass, isaj 
article now made in Paris, so called 
from the pattern upon it, which re- 
sembles the feathery forms traced by 
frost on the inside of the windows m 
cold weather. The process of making 
the glass is simple. The surface is 
first ground either by the sand-tlast or 
the ordinary method, and is then 
covered with a sort of varnish. On 
being dried either in the sun or by 
artificial heat, the varnish contracts 
strongly, taking with it the particles 
of glass to which it adheres : and. as 
the contraction takes place along de 
finite lines, the pattern produced hj 
the removal of the particles of glass 
resembles very closely the branching 
crystals of frostwork. A single coat 
gives a small, delicate effect, while a 
thick film formed by putting on two, 
three or more coats, contracts so 
strongly as to produce a large ana 
bold design. By using colored glBSS, 
a pattern in half-tint may be made on 
the colored ground, and after decorat- 
ing white glass, the back may oe 
silvered or gilded.— Invention. 
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The Norwegian Cod-Idver Oil Industry. 

From a lengthy report of U. 8. Consul-General R. B. 
Anderson, of Copenhagen, published in the Reports 
from the Consuls of the U, S.y we take the following: 

1. Preparing the Fish, 
On the way home from the fishinfi 



jeach night 
when the sails can be used and the men are free, the 
day's catch is immediately prepared. The head is re- 
moved and saved. Then an incision is made near the 
tail of the flsh in order to let the blood out. The liver 
and spawn are saved in holders brought especially for 
the purpose, and the entrails are cast into the sea. The 
fish designed for drying without salt are now tied to- 
gether by the tails, two by two, without washing, and 
hung over racks on shore, where they remain drying in 
the sun until June 12th, it being forbidden by law to take 
them down sooner, as many men live at great distances 
from the drying grounds and in the absence of the law 
mentioned the temptation to appropriate other men's 
property was found to be too strong for the first comers 
to resist. The fish to be salted are usually sold to small 
smacks, which are sent by the merchants of the cities 
lying further south to cruise and buy them up. In thcRO 
vessels the cod are salted in layers in the hold. After 
being opened to the backbone along the whole len^h of 
belly, the bone is removed to the third joint, opposite the 
navel. The fish receives no washing under this process, 
even though it is a weU-known fact that a little care in 
this direction would give the finished cod a much better 
appearance. After completing a load the smacks depart 
for the small islands l^ing outside the cities of Throndh- 
jem, Aalesbund, Christiansund, and Molde, where the 
fish are alternately pUed in stacks to press the moisture 
out of them, and then spread on cobblestone pavements 
or the natural rocks to dry in the sun unto ready for ex- 
port. 

2. Fish Oil. 
Oil occupies by no means an insignificant position 
among the products of Lofoden, though in amount it va- 
ries througn the several years far more than the other 
cod products. From 1876 to 1880 the production averages 
45,000 hectoliters* per year, while in 1883 not more than 
8,000 hectoliters were secured, and in 1886, 35,000. The 
value of the product also varies, according to quality and 
the amount produced, from 25 kroner ($6.66) to 350 kroner 
($93.33) per barrel. The preparation of this oil is carried 
on partly at factories and partly as a sort of domestic in- 
dustry. The liver saved, as before stated, is sometimes 
sold to the local factories and sometimes collected in bar- 
rels which, at the end of the season, the fisherman takes 
to his home in order to prepare their contents. In this 
way the livers often stand many weeks, and upon their 
arrival a certain quantity of their oil has already been 
freed by the rotting of some of the liver cells. This 
is poured off, and then, by repeated boilings over open 
fires, the rest of the oU is boiled out. In this way four 
sort 3 of oil are obtained— raw medicinal, clear (yellow), 
partly clear (light brown), and refuse or train (brown). 

The livers sold to the factories are treated in other 
ways, and from them is obtained the well-known product 
which is sold as steam refined cod-liver oil. As much of 
this is exported to America, where it is admitted to be 
8up3riorto the Newfoundland oil, I took pains to ascer- 
tain the process by which it is prepared and forthis pur- 
pose I visited the celebrated factory at Stamsund, estab- 
Jished by the late Peter MoUer. Here I was well received by 
the present owner, the son of Peter Moller, who gave me 
every facility for seeing his works and assisted me in get- 
ting a clear description of his method of preparation, lay- 
ing special stress upon the fact that there was no secret 
connected with the process. His own success, he claimed , 
was due chiefiy to a careful selection of the livers and a 
scrupulous cleanliness at every stage and point of treat- 
ment. The very first requirement for the production of 
a good article of oil is that the liver should of the host 
sort and perfectly fresh. The fish from which it is taken 
should have been caught the same day as the boiling is 
done. 

When care is observed, and if the thermometer be un- 
der the freezing point, the liver may also be used the day 
following the catch. 

After being most carefully sorted, the sick livers being 
known by their greenish tinge, and lean, scanty ones by 
a red, or often really black color (both of these to be un- 
hesitatingly thrown out), the livers, with the gall-blad- 
ders removed, are well washed and tried out by one of 
three processes. The first of these is used in many of the 
refineries^ as the capital required for a plant is not great 

«OnehectoUters<e.4«a]ioD9! • 



and the oil obtained may be excellent, if suflQcient care 
be observed in its preparation. In this process the prin- 
ciple is simply even heating of the raw material in water- 
baths. 

The second method, used in the factory I visited, and 
which I my^self witnessed, consists in gradually heating 
the livers m iron kettles about and under which steam is 
circulated freely, the temperature being automatically 
regulated by ventilators. 

The third method is the most rapid, simple, and cheap 
of all, and is mostly used on board vessels which are sent 
to Lofoden for the sole purpose of trying out oil. It con- 
sists of passing; steam under some pressure directly into 
the mass of livers, which heated, rapidly give up their 
oiL After being obtained by any of these processes and 

{>oured off, the oil is cooled more or less, and during a 
onger or shorter time, during which treatment the stea- 
rin separates itself in a ratio proportionate to the degree 
. of cold and the time cooled. 

The better sort are kept for a long time at a tempera- 
ture not above zero C, and are then pressed in cold rooms, 
filtered, and bottled. If all the oils prepared by either 
of the first two of these methods are not equally good and 
clear, the reason lies in the fact that the process has not 
been conscientiously followed cmd not in any secret of 
preparation. The fault generaUv lies in the choice of 
the livers. Strong competition often makes it unprofita- 
ble to discard large masses of raw material, simply be- 
cause it is somewhat old or tainted, especially when it is 
known that the resulting oil cannot be recognized until 
after the lapse of some time. 

By the third process of tryinjg out the oil— that is, by 
rapid and high neating of the livers through direct con- 
tact with the superheated steam— more oil is obtained, 
but of a far inferior quality, as it quickly acquires a dis- 
agreeable taste, and can be aetected by its appearance a 
short time after preparation. Long experience and ex- 
tensive experiments at the better factories have demon- 
strated that the oil should never be heated above 70' C. 
Oil which has been subjected to a higher tempnerature 
oxidizes on contact with the air the more rapidly the 
higher the temperature it has reached. How far the 
separation of the stearin is of any gain or loss from a 
therapeutic standpoint is still an open question, but the 
demand of the public that the oil shaU remain clear, 
even in cold weather, makes the present process neces- 
sary. In respect to the amount of stearin contained, 
there is a great difference between the Lofoden and New- 
foundland oils. While the former yields from 10 to 15 
per cent of its bulk in stearin at a temperature zero C, 
the latter, under the same conditions, never gives more 
than 5 or 6 per cent. 

The last filtering of the oil cannot be done too care- 
fully, as there are always minute particles of liver cells 
held so finely in suspension that only the most painstaking 
filtering can remove them. At first they are invisible, 
but they collect, and later show themselves as a sediment 
at the bottom of the bottle or vessel in which the oil is 
preserved. 

As to the difference in quality between the American 
and Norwegian cod-liver ou, I think I am safe in saying, 
as may in fact be seen from the statements already made, 
that it arises chiefiy from the different circumstances 
under which the fishing is carried on. 

At Lofoden the boats used are small and open, and the 
circumstances require that they shall be ashore every 
night, and thus the factories can obtain the livers of eacn 
day's catch when not more than a few hours old. On the 
other hand, the fishing on our coast is carried on in 
decked vessels, fitted for long cruises, touching shore 
only at long intervals, so that by the time the livers C€m 
get to the factories they are old or partly putrefied. To 
remedy this, and thus bring the large American trade in 
cod-liver oil mainly or wholly into American hands. I 
would suggest that our oil refiners send out clean, nicely- 
fitted steam refining vessels, which should cruise the 
fishing-grounds, buy the livers fresh from the fishing 
smacks, and try out the oil on the spot and in the man- 
ner above described. This plan is thought perfectly prac- 
ticable by several persons largely interested in the Lo- 
foden industry witn whom I have talked. I consulted 
Dr. F. P. Moller, whose father, Peter Moller, was the first 
to produce steam-refined cod-liver oil about thirty years 
ago, about this proposition, and he admitted that if 
adopted it would be of no small advantage to our Ameri- 
can fishermen. 

To Dr. F. P. Moller I am largely indebted for the de- 
tailed description of the methods and processes of pro- 
ducing medicinal cod-liver oil. As the American coasts 
produce such an abundance of cod, it would seem to me 
that by the plan sug{;^ted we mi^ht ourselves produce 
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all the cod-liver oil for our own consumption and even 
compete in the European and other foreign markets. 

The Manu&cture of Lithium Salts for Medicinal or 
Teohnioal Purposes. 

The element lithium is one of those which are widely 
distributed and occur in manv localities, but only in a 
few places in such quantity tnat its extraction becomes 
profitable. Its most abundant source is the mineral 
lepidolite, consisting of silicate of aluminium and fluo- 
rides of alkalies, among them also lithium, which 
amounts to about 3 percent of the total constituents. The 
most abundant deposit of this mineral which is easily 
accessible, is a layer, occurring between granite and 

Sieiss in the mountain of Hradisko near Bozena, in 
oravia (Austria). Lithium occurs also in some other 
minerals, up to about 7%, but these are of too rare occur- 
rence to serve as sources of manufacture. Many mineral 
waters contain lithium, but mostly in very small quan- 
tity. Some of them, however, contain a sufficient 
amount of it to warrant their emi>loyment as forms of 
administration of lithium for medicinal purposes. There 
are several valuable springs of this kind m the U. S., 
for instance, one at Ballston, another neeu* Buffalo, and 
one in Virginia. The Mur-spring at Baden-Baden con- 
tains 0.2952 Gm. (about 4.9 grains) of chloride of lithium 
in the liter, and a hot spring in (Ik>mwall (England) is • 
said to contain 0.372 Gm. (about 6 grains) per liter, the 
total quantity of water produced' in one day containing 
about 300 kilos of the chloride of lithium. Lithium has 
also been discovered in the ash of many plants, in the 
blood and milk, and in other substances. 

The general method of preparing lithium salts from 
the crude minerals consists in decomposing the latter bv 
acids or, if this is impracticable, to fuse the mineral with 
lime and extracting the mass with water. The resulting 
solution is then freed from all bases except alkalies. 
And the usual method formerly practised for separating 
the lithium from the other alkalies was based upon the 
slight solubility of carbonate of lithium in water, com- 
pared with that of the carbonates of the other alkalies. 
If a concentrated solution of an easily soluble lithium 
salt (for instance, the chloride) is mixed with a solution 
of carbonate of sodium, or potassium, or ammonium, 
carbonate of lithium is precipitated. There is. how- 
ever, some lithium left in solution, and, besiaes, the 
precipitated carbonate of lithium contains a consider- 
able proportion of the carbonate of the alkali used for 
precipitation. Sometimes the precipitate appears to 
have Deen put on the market without further purifica- 
tion, and nence the complaints which have recently 
been made by some French writers (see elsewhere in this 
journal) that the commercial salicylate of lithium, re- 
ceived from Germany, is contaminated with salicylate 
of sodium. The precipitate above spoken of can only 
be deprived of the accompanying alkalies by repeatedlv 
dissolving it in hydrochloric acid, pre cipi tating with 
carbonate of ammonium and pressing. When cnloride 
of lithium occurs in the solution aldne with chloride 
of sodium, the t^o may be separated by alcohol or a mix- 
ture of alcohol and ether, which dissolve the foniier, but 
not the latter salt. 

As lepidolite is the most common mineral of lithium, 
though occurring only, in a few localities, it is usually 
employed as the source of th^ commercial lithium salts. 

According to Cooper, this mineral contains only 0.73^ of 
lithia and 0^99^ fluoride of lithium; according toother 
authorities, the lithium amounts to about 3 per cent. 

There are probably some localities in the U. S. where 
this mineral occurs, but so far wq have not heard of any 
place which affords it in sufficient quantity, and readily 
accessible. 

Among the processes employed on the large scale for 
extracting the lithium from the mineral, the followiug 
method, used by E. Schering of Berlin, is the best. It is 
based upon that of Joss, which is briefly as follows: 
The elutriated mineral is digested for some time with 
concentrated sulphuric acid in stone-ware vessels. The 
excess of sulphuric acid is afterwards driven off by heat, 
the mass extracted with water, the solution precipitatea 
by ammonia (which separates alumina, silica, iron, etc.), 
the filtrate from this evaporated to dryness, and the 
residue ignited. The latter consists of alkali sulphates 
which are separated by alkedi carbonates. 

In Schering^s factory, this method is modified in the 
following manner : 

The mineral, lepidolite, is finely powdered and sifted, 
transferred to a basin o^ sjione-ware situated so aB to be 
surrounded by warm air, then mixed to a thin magma 
with concentrated sulphurfc aci^, and digested until the 
mass becomes lumpy. It is' %\m^ calcined on a hearth, 
and, while still warm, completely lixiviated with water. 
Before the resulting solution is evaporated, it is mixed 
with enough sidphate of potassium to combine with the 
aluminium present to aJum. During the evaporation, 
the latter separates as a fine precipitate, which is re- 
moved, and any alum that may finally remain in solution 
is decomposed by milk of Ume. After filtering an^ 



washing, the united liquids are mixed with chloride of 
barium, whereby all the bases present are converted into 
chlorides^ while sulphate of banum falls down. The whole 
mixture is then evaporated to dryness, and the residue 
extracted with absolute alcohol, which dissolves out tlie 
chloride of lithium and chloride of calcium. After re- 
moval of the alcohol (which is, of course, recovered), tlie 
calcium salt is decomposed by oxalate of ammomum, 
and if any contaminating metals should still be present, 
these are gotten rid of by sulphide of ammonium. The 
filtrate is again evaporated to dryness, once more ex- 
tracted with absolute alcohol, and, upon the removal of 
the latter, almost absolutely pure chloride of lithium is 
left behind. 

To convert this into the carbonate, which is the starting 
point for all other salts of lithium, it is dissolved in a 
small quantity of water, and precipitated by carbonate 
of ammonium and water of ammonia. The resulting 
carbonate of lithium is finally washed with alcohol of 
60^, whereby the remaining traces of chlorides may be 
removed. 

Anthrarobin, a new Dermatic Bemedy in Place of 
Chrysarobin. 

Profsssobs LiEBERMAinf and SEmLER showed, in 1878, 
that the active principle of goa-powder was not chryso- 
phanic acid, as nad been announced by Attfield, but a 
body in which the quinone group of chrysophanic 
acid was in a partial state of reducticm, and whieb, 
therefore, was able to absorb a considerable quantity 
of oxygen under certain conditions. This body was 
called chrymrobin by the discoverers^ and it is under 
this name that it has been introduced into several phar- 
macopoeias. 

LieDermann's theorv that the therapeutic activity of 
the commercial so-called chrysophanic acid resided ex- 
clusively in the readily oxidizable chrysarobin received 
confirmation by the fact that pyrogallol (jpyrbgallic 
acid) was subsequently found by Dr. Jarisch to be an 
equally effective agent, though he selected it for other 
reasons. Prof. Liebermann, however, reports that Dr. 
Jarisch agrees with him now as to the true interpretation 
of the therapeutic activity of pyrogallol. 

Prof. Liebermazin has recently had occasion to devote 
renewed attention to this subject, being engaged in 
studies of the reduction of chrysophanic acid to chryEa- 
robin, and of the leuco-bodies (colorless derivatives) ob- 
tained from the cc^oring matters of anthraquinone. The 
leuco-derivatives of alizarin, flavopurpurin, anthrapur- 
purin, anthragallol, etc., etc., all possess the property, 
when in alkaline solution, of absorbing oxygen with the 
greatest energy, whereby they are converted into the 
corresponding coloring matters. If Prof. Liebermann's 
theory regarding the action of chrysaiobin was correct, 
then all these bodies should turn out to possess similar 
therapeutic effects. 

In testing this question, useful results could be ex- 
pected only from such compounds which could be pre- 
pared on alar^e scale. Among these, the most promis- 
ing were aUzarin^ fiavopurpurin, and anthrapurpurin. 

Prof. Liebermann first describee his attempt to prepare 
the leuco-derivatives of these bodies by heating them 
with glacial acetic acid and granulated asinc, but does 
not recommend this met]iod^ as it is not economical. 
However, the first specimens employed in making the 
therapeutic tes.ts were prepared in this manner. 

The best agents for accomplishing the reduction arc 
zinc dust and ammonia, which had already before been 
employed by Liebermann himself and others as eflScient 
reducing agents. . It is onl^ necessary to boil the respec- 
tive coloring matters, diuing fifteen minutes, with zinc 
dust and dilute water. of ammonia (details will be found 
in Berichte d. D, Chem. Oes,, xiv., 1,260, and xv., 1,040), 
and to filter the ammoniacal solution into hydrochloric 
acid, whereby the leuco-siibstances are precipitated. 
They are then washed and dried, and in tnis state are 
sufficiently pure for medical use. 

The first body thus prepared by Liebermann was 
derived from fiavopurpurin» For this and several suc- 
ceeding trials, only the chemically pure substances were 
used. As soon as it was ascertained that all of these de- 
rivatives possessed about the same therapeutic energy, 
it was no longer necessary to employ chemically pure 
bodies, but the cruder, technical substances were sub- 
sequently employed. 

The leuco-derivative of alizarin had already, some time 
ago, been prepared by Roemer (not for therapeutic pur- 
poses, however), and had been named desoxyalizariv: 
In accordance with this term, the corresponding deriva- 
tives of the other coloring matters should be called des- 
oxyflavopurpurin, deaoxyanthrapurpurin, etc., but Lie- 
bennann, recognizing the unsuitableness of these terms 
in medicine and pharmacy, proposes to apply the generic 
name '^anthrarobin^^ to the leuco-derivatives of the 
crude technical alizarin. This name is to recall not only 
the fact that the new substance is derived from the an- 
thraquinone g^oup, but also its chemical and therapeutic 
relationship to chrysarobin. If it is necessary to make 
a special distinction between the azithrarobius d^riv^d 
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from the several members of his group, then the follow- 
ing designations may be used, as proposed by lieber^ 
mann: 

1. Anthrarobin (without further specification) is to de* 
note the product obtained from commercial alisarin 
(*' blue tint"). 

2. Anthrarobin ** P," or ** F" is to denote that prepared 
from the commercial purpurins. 

And it is under these names that the new substanca 
will be put on the market by the manufacturers, Messrs. 
Jaff^ and Darmstaedter, of Charlottenburg. 

Anthrarobin, as it will appear in commerce, is a yel- 
lowish-white powder which IS scarcely affected by the 
air if kept dry. It is insoluble in water and aqueous 
acids, but most easily soluble, even in the cold, in dilute 
solutions of the alkalies, ammonia, and alkaline earths, 
yielding brownish-yellow solutions. The latter, however, 
are not permanent, but absorb oxy^n from the air with 
the greatest avidity. Most energetic in this respect are 
the solutions made with fixed alkalies. The color ot 
these solutions is at first green, then becomes blue, and 
finally changes to alizarin-violet. This change of color, 
which can be used as a reaction of identity, is best ob- 
served^ when dilute solutions are shaken in a test-tube, 
the tints being most prominently noticeable along the 
inner walls of the test-tube (held against white paper), 
where the air has exerted the greatest effect. The ab- 
sorption of the oxygen of the air may be easily demon- 
strated bv shaking about i Q-m. of the substance mixed 
with a solution of an alkali in a test-tube firmly closed 
with the thumb. It will be found that the tube will re- 
raiiu attached to the thumb by suction, owing to the rare* 
faction of the air in the tube. 

Anthrarobin is soluble only with difficulty in benzol or 
chloroform, but in glacial acetic acid or in alcohol it is 
mich axore solublethan chrvsarobin. Of alcohol (90-95^), 
5 parts are sufficient to hold it in solution in the cold. 
The technical product yields a brownish-yellow solution 
with alcohol. If this menstruum is to be used, it is best 
to use it at a boiling temperature, which effects solution 
at once. Bat long boiling must be caref ullv avoided, as 
the body is liable to be decomposed. Cold alcoholic solu- 
tions are slightly oxidized when exposed to the air,, but in 
a well-corked bottle they may nevertheless be kept, with 
bat little change, for weeks. The alcoholic solution may 
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am Dug which is a trace of oxide of zinc, but this is of no 
importance. 

Dr. Bdhrend, of Berlin, has made experiments with the 
new body in his dermatolo^cal clinic. He reports having 
sdccessfuUy treated with it 9 cases of herpes tonsurans. 
1 of pityriasis versicolor, 1 of eczema marginatum, and 
3 of psoriasis. He also states that anthrarobin is appli- 
cable to precisely thesama skin affections as chrysarobin. 
It3 effect is somewhat less energetic than that of the 
latter, but is still more intense than that of pyrogallic 
acid. 

Anthrarobin, however, possesses this advantage over 
chrysarobin, that it does not infiame the skin. Hence it 
may be used also upon the head and on the face. It im- 
parts to the skin a light brown tint. Stains which are 
caufldd by it upon linen and white fabrics may be easUy 
washed off with soda and soap, which cannot oe done in 
the case of chrysarobin. 

Prof. liiebermann thinks that the introduction of this 
new body possibl^r marks only the beginning of a whole 
series of other active remedies, the effects of which de- 
pend upon thei^ avidity for oxygen.— After BerichU d. 
D. Ch, Gea,, 1888, 447. 

Dhaura--a Usefiil Gum firom India. 

Ik a communication on Indian dyes and methods of 
dyeing followed in India, read recently before the Liver- 
pool Section of the Society of Chemical Industry (Joum. 
S. C. /., Dec. 31st, p. 79), Mr. Elworthy calls attention to 
the gum known in India as '*dhaura" derived from 
Anogei88U8 Idtifolia, which he thinks would be found a 
useful gum in Bnglish dye works, as yielding a thick 
viscid liquid much superior to dextrin or " British gum," 
and at tne same time cheaper than gum-arabic. When 
mixed with a small proportion of hyurochloric acid, Mr. 
Elworthy says, the liquid gum keepe ^ood for several 
months, and although its adhesive qualities are lessened 
Hy this addition, it still answer very well for labels. 
This gum, it may be mentioned, is referred to with ap- 
probation by Pr. Watt, in his "Economic Products of 
India." Professor Dymock also speaks of it (Mai. Med. 
W. Ind., p. 834) as a valuable gum, occurring in vermic- 
ular pieces, very slightly colored, translucent, tasting 
like gum arable, and readily soluble in cold water, with 
which it forms a strone, almost colorless mucilage, hav- 
ing a faint peculiar odor. The tree is common in the 
Concan a^d Khandeich and the gum is collected by the 
Bheels.— i%arm. Joum, 

•»• 
It is estimated that one-half of all the drugs imported 
into the United States is consumed in the manufacture of 
patent medicines. 



MB88RS. Bllekbehgkr and v. Hofmbistsr have recently 
published a paper in the Archiv fur exper. PcUhol. u. 
Fharmacol. upon some new derivatives of naphthol, name- 
ly, certain acids derived both from alpha and beta-naph- 
thol which they found to be. more powerful antiseptics 
than either salicylic or carbolic acids. 

One of these compounds is alpha-oxyiiaphthoic acid, 
(or alpha-naphthol-carbonic acid). This is prepared in a 
similar manner to salicylic acid, naphthol being substi- 
tuted for phenol. In fact, it is prepared by bringing to* 
gether, under strong pressure, cmd at an elevated tem- 
perature, al|)ha-naphthol sodium and carbonic acid gas. 
Its constitution is expressed by the formula: 

C,iH..OH.00OH. 

The Chem. and Druag. thus abstracts a portion of the 
paper: The compound is nearly insoluble in water; 100 
u.c. in the cold only take up 0.0535 gramme. The acid 
sublimes .unchanged between 90" C. and 100" C, and 
melts at 186* G. with evolution of carbon dioxide. It is 
soluble in the alkalies and alkaline carbonates, forming 
salts which are colorless and of neutral reaction, and more 
soluble in both hot and cold water than the acid itself. 
Thus 100 C.C. at 18'' C. dissolve 6.37 grammes of the salts. 
The acid is precipitated from its salts by hydrochloric, 
sulphuric, nitric, aracetic acids, but not by carbonic acid 
gas. Solutions of the salts ultimately decompose when 
kept even at normal temperatures. The sodium salt, on 
the addition of fuming red.nitric acid^ changes to a beauti- 
ful violet or blue color, slowly passing into red by which 
reaction the acid may be alwa^rs identified and distin- 
^ished from beta-oxynajphthoic acid, with which it is 
isomeric, but which, with fuming nitric acid, affords only 
a greenish-yellow coloration. 

Alpha-oxynaphthoic acid and its combinations with al- 
kalies have been studied by the authors with regard to 
their antiseptic properties, and also in reg^urd to their 
effects upon the body in health and disease, and upon the 
various organs of the animal structure. Fresh meat 

i'uice began to putrefy in from about twelve hours when 
cept at from ST C. to 40** C. The addition of 1 : 20,000 of 
a-oxynaphthoic acid was found to retard the decompo- 
sition to forty -eight hours, and with a proportion of 1: 
8,500 no bacteria could be detected in unboiled liquids 
after seven days. When the liquid had been boiled, an 
admixture of 1 : 1,200 was found to be amplv sufiScient for 
the prevention of putrefactive change. In the proper* 
tion of 1 : 600 decomposition was stopped in liquids under^ 

O: rapid change. The sodium salt, however, had to 
ded in the proi)ortion of 1: 300 to prevent decompo- 
sition, and when this was actively proflressing the salt 
named was powerless to check it. Tne effect of the 
>5-acid was very similar. 

It is surmised that these compounds will also turn out 
to be antipyretics, like salicylic acid, and if they are to 
be used as such, probably they will be used in form of 
sodium salts. 

Experiments thus far conducted to ascertain the de- 
structive effect of these agents upon bacteria are re- 
ported to have given very favorable results. 

If these substances are to be used in medicine, it will 
be necessary to rechristen them. 



Alpha-NaphthoL 

A FEW weeks since {Pharm. Joum., Dec. Sd, p. 437), a re- 
clamation was put forward in respect to the superiority 
of beta-naphthol as an insoluble antiseptic and its rela- 
tively non-toxic properties. 

AlphaTnaphthot has now in its turn become the subject 
of a panegyric by M. Maximowitch (Compt Bend.^ Cvl., 
366). This compoundL like beta-naphthol, from which 
constitutionally it differs only in the position of the hy- 
droxyl group— is insoluble in cold water; but in water at 
a temperature of 70^ 0. it dissolves to the extent of 4 
parts m 10,000, the solution being of a violet color. It is 
readily soluble in alcohol and ether, and in a liter of 
dilute spirit containing 400 c.c. of absolute alcohol it will 
dissolve to the extent of 10 grammes. M. Maximowitch has 
studied the antiseptic value of alpha-naphthol by noting 
its effects upon fourteen different Kinds of microbes culti- 
vated in different media. He found that when added to 
cultivations in liquids of the bouillon class, in the propor- 
tion of 0.1 part per 1,000, it completely arrested the de- 
velopment, amongst others, of the microbes of glanders, 
chicken cholera and pneumonia, the bacillus of typhoid 
fever, and the organisms of suppuration, Staphylococcus 
aWus and S. aureus. For cultivations in gelatin, the same 
proportions were effective, but for agar-agar the dose had 
to he stronger in some cases. Urine, after being shaken 
with alpha-naphthol in alcoholic solution or in powder, 
did not ferment. When introduced into the organism oi 
rabbits, alpha-naphthol was found to be three times less 
toxic than beta-naphthol and 700 times less toxic than 
mercuric iodide, the toxic dose for a man weighing 65 
kilos, being calculated as 585 grammes.— Ptorm. Joum. 
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Salioylates. 



The salicylates of varioiis bases are now coming more 
into use in Germany, according to a correspondent of 
the Chem, and Drugg, Bismutn, though not so much 
prescribed as in England, is in some favor as salicylate, 
and is found beneficial in chronic dyspepsia and diseases 
of the digestive tract generally. Magnesium salicylate 
is also in use, being given in doses of from 1 to H drachms 
daily. As an antiseptic dressing, and particularly in 
combination with sodium chloride, salicylate of mercury 
is much recommended, being applied as a 4-per-cent so- 
lution with the adjimct named. 

Terpin Hydrate. 

Terpin Hydrate bus but slight taste, has no odor, and 
is solid. It appears as small needles when crystallized 
from a mixture of turpentine and water, or it may be 
obtained in large, rhombic crystals by allowing alcohol 
(8 parts), turpentine (4 parts), and nitric acid (1 pi^), to 
stand in shallow dishes for 3 to 4 days. It is sUghtly 
soluble in water or turpentine, but never readily by alco- 
hol, ether, or hot water. It is best given in pills or in 
water. An emulsion may be used, but is not an agreeable 
form. It may, however, be dissolved in glycerin, and 
after solution an equal amoimt of some syrup may be 
added. From 16 to 24 grains to the ounce of the latter 
can be given in teaspoonfuls every 3 to 4 hours. It has 
been given in doses as large as 10 and 15 grains, but there 
is risk of disturbing the kidneys. It has the advantage 
over other terebinthinates of being tasteless, while its 
usefulness seems to be quite as great.— Fbosseb James in 
The Lancet 

Morphine Hydrate. 

At a recent meeting of the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain, Mr. D. B. Dott read a paper on morphine 
hydrate, of which the following abstract is given by the 
Uhemist and Druggist: 

It is generally stated that morphine hydrate crystal- 
lizes with one molecule of water of crystallization, which 
it does not lose below 100** 0. Who is responsible for 
this statement the author has been unable to ascertain — 
it is probably due to some early chemist— biit, however 
that may be, the statement is universally accepted and 
has been corroborated by Matthiessen and Wright, who, 
with other authorities consulted, say that the molecule 
of water is only driven off above 100* C. The author was 
surprised to find, on submitting the matter to test, that 
these statements are wrong, and he has conclusively 
proved that at 90* C. morphme hydrate loses its combined 
water. In the course of the observations, there were in- 
dications that the hydrate is hydroscopic, and subsequent 
experiments warrant this conclusion; also that the for- 
mula of the hydrate should be CirHifNOa.liCHtO) ; or, 
more correctly, 8CiT,Hi»NOt,9HaO. 

Caramel. 

Caramel or sugar-coloring is prepared in the following 
manner r 

10 parts of crushed sugar are heated in a copper kettie 
with 3 parts of water. At first the sugar will dissolve, 
but after a while it will again solidify to a firm mass 
which must be broken up. When the pieces have again 
become liquefied, the mass becomes dark-colored andbe- 
gins to foam, necessitating a continued stirring. The 
heating is now continued, over a gentle fire, until the 
mass has become black and pitch-like. Then the kettle is 
removed from the fire and 10 parts of boiline water poured 
in, which must be done cautiously and gradually, or 
the contents might run over. JB'inally, the kettle is re- 
placed, the contents allowed to boil up a few times, and 
then ajzain removed and allowed te become cold. Du ^ 
the bouing, the tendenc v of the contents to rise too i 
may be overcome by adding, from time to time, a litt 
cold water. 

The caramel thus produced is soluble in liquids con- 
taining up to about 50 per cent of alcohol. In strong al- 
coholic liquids, however, it is only partisJly soluble. 

Qarbolate of Camphor. 

Dr. M. B. Cochrane communicates a note to the Thera- 
peutic Gazette on a new compound, to which he gives the 
name of carbolate of campnor, and which appears to 
possess the antiseptic properties of carbolic acia, and the 
carminative properties of camphor, without the cauter- 
izing properties of the former. It is prepared by dissolv- 
ing camphor in a 95-per-cent solution of carbolic acid to 
saturation. The carbolic acid will dissolve about three 
times its weight of camphor, and the product is a thin, 
clear, oleaginous mixture, having a strong odor of cam- 
phor and a very faint odor of carbolic acid. To the taste 
it has a strong and, at first, slightly pungent fiavor of 
camphor, but no fiavor of the acid. It dissolves readily 
in vegetable oils and in vaseline, mixes with sulphuric 
ether, dissolves salicylic acid, cocaine, iodoform, and, in 
the proportion of forty grains to one ounce, disguises the 



odor of the latter* Taken internally, in ten-drop doses, 
administered in capsules, it produces a sensation of 
warmth in the stomach which is not unpleasant, and 
which continues for an hour or two. When applied to 
the skin it produces a shghtlv warm sensation tor a few 
moments, and when applied to an abraded surface it 
smarts for a moment and then all pain ceases. When 
mixed with an equal quantity of cotton-seed oil, and ap- 
plied to afresh wound on gauze or cotton, and kept veil 
covered, no suppuration loUows, nor does vesication or 
pain.— c^em. and Drugg. 

Strophaathus Seeds. 

No less than six varieties of strophanthus seeds met 
With in Trench commerce are described bv M. Blonel 
{fi^ Union Pharm,^ p. 52). Ist. Strophantus hispidw 
seeds, from Q-uinea a^d Senegambia, which are brown, 
velvetv, acuminate below, bearing a lonK awn, of which 
the velvety part is almost as long as the naked part of 
the awn. 2d. Seeds of the Strc^^nthua of the Niger, 
which are also brown and pubescent, but with a rounded 
or truncate base, are n^ucn larger and have a more de- 
veloped awn. 3d. Strophanthus Kombi seeds from the 
centre and east of Africa, which are hairy and glistening, 
of a greenish or bluish-green tint, truncated or rounded 
below, the lateral sides bulged or often incurved in front, 
and having a long awn witn very spreading hairs. Under 
this variety M. Blondel thinks two or three forms maj 
exist, distinguishable by the greater prominence of the 
raphe and the anatomical structure of the integuments 
and albumen, 4th. The woolly Strophanthus seeds of 
Zambesi are remarkable for their thick coat of white and 
shining hairs, sometimes five millimeters long, hiding 
their real shape and si^, which is relatively small. 5th. 
The Strophanthus seeds of Sourabaya. 6th. The smooth 
Strophanthus seeds of the Gaboon, which are thin, yel- 
low, and without pubescence. The two l€ist kinds are not 
at present in commerce. H, Blondel has also met with 
strophanthus seeds in commerce which had been ex- 
hausted with alcohoL These are recognizable bv the 
almost entire absence of bitterness and by the hairs being 
somewhat agglutinated by extracted re8in.~Pi^rm. 
Joum. 

The Oil of Mountain Pine. 

The Mugho. or Mountain Pine, is the Pinus Pumilio of 
Lambert, ana from which exudes the once-prized Hun- 
garian balsam. By distillation of the young branches 
with water a volatile oil is obtcdned, long known as 
** Oleum Terop/inum," or ''KrummholzbV^ This is the most 
potent affent in the so-called " pine-cnre'*' practised at 
Beichenthall and other German spas. At these resorts 
the vapor of the water, as it esca^ into the inhalation 
rooms, is medicated with the volatile oil. The pine baths 
at these spaa are not medicated with the Krutnnmolzdl, but 
with a much cruder product, tnz., an extract obtained bf 
evaporating a decoction of the wood and branches, and 
perhaps, also, the residue after the distillation of the oil. 
Moreover, the baths are mostly employed in rheumatiBm, 
gout, and other afitections for which thermal baths are 
suited; while the inhalations are chiefly used in diseas^ 
of the respiratory tract. By improved apparatus and 
greater care in the selection of material, a much finer 
product is now obtained— in fact, a very pure essential 
oH— Oleum Pini PumiHonis; and this is what has lately 
been imported under the fanciful name PumUine. This 
essential oil possesses in a hi^ degree the odor of the 
most fragrant variety of the pine, and, moreover. \b lea 
irritating than other fir oils. Sprinkled or sprayed about 
a sick-room, it imparts a lasting and grateful fra^rajice 
to the air, which is not oppressive^ and appears to be dis- 
infectant; or it may be thrown into a little warm water 
and allowed to evaporate; or it may be diffused \>J a 
steam or hand-ball atomizer. The oil may be taken id- 
temally, and is admirably adapted for iu halation. It ^ 
better to diffuse the oil through water by the aid of mag- 
nesia, powdered silex or prepared talc, m the proportion 
of 40 to 60 erains of the oil to a scruple of magnesia and 
cm ounce of water. A teaspoonf ul or this mixture added 
to a half -pint of cold water is to be stirred in inhaler, 
when the addition of a half-pint of boiling water giyes * 
convenient temperature. Tne addition of this oil to 
creasote and other essential oils is advantageous, as » 
disguises the disagreeable odor of some and adds its ira- 
grance to others. It mixes well with eucalyptol, and if 
much milder in its action than the Oleum Ptni Sylvestf^ 
(Ph. B.). Internally it may be taken in doses of 5 minuM 
or more, in capsules, on sugar, or in lozenges, like ter^ 
bine; or a mixture may be made with the aid of gom 
tragacanth. Externally it may be applied on spongio- 
mline or flannel as a stimulant and counter-irritant.- 
Fbosseb James, M.D., in The Lancet. 



Bensoate of Sodium is recommended by P*^^^i^ 
a remedy in urssmic poisoning. From 3 i. to 3 ^i-^^u,^. 
g^ven daily in solution or in capsules. It causes <"®^j 
tion and, flnally, arrest of convulsive P^^^^^ix- 
causes sleep of a healthy character. Excretion oi a» 
xnin is also diminished or caused to cease entirely. 
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ECCOBNTRIC STIBBEB. 

AVERY efficient stirring apparatus, particularly ser- 
viceable in the preparation of cold cream, emuJJ^ionB, 
pomades, soft ointments, and similar preparations, is the 
apparatus designed and manufactured by Beyer Fr^es, 
of Paris (Rue de Lorraine 16-18). 

As will be seen from the cut, it may be set in motion by 
hand; but it is an easy matter to apply a pulley attach- 
ment^ and this would probably be preferred by most 
users who have steam at their command. The construc- 
tion of the apparatus itself is so easily understood from 
the illustration that it needs no further description. — 
Dr. St. Mibrzinski in ''Die Riechstoffe,,'' Weimar, 1888. 

Bottling Magnesium Citrate. 

Bottles containing solution of citrate of magnesium 
may be securely corked by the following method used by 
N. Vanderbelt, Detroit. A tube of tinned copper 4 inches 
long is made of such size that the small end will be of the 
same diameter as the inside of the neck of the bottle, the 
opposite end should be large enough to receive the cork 
to be inserted. The cork is then easily 
forced into the bottle with a wooden piston 
having a shoulder to prevent is forcing the 
cork beyond the small end of the tube. 
The corks should be thoroughly boiled be- 
fore inserting. The best corks to use are 
straight corks; such as are used by bottling 
houses. — Pharm. Era. 

Electrified Balsam. 

Mr. C. V. BoTS has described an interest- 
ing experiment he has made with electrified 
gums and balsams. If sealing wax or any 
similar resinous material is melted in a cup 
and put on the conductor of an electrical 
machine, it throws out threads and fibres 
which break into beads. The cup contain- 
ing the resin should be inclined from the 
operator and the electrical machine before 
the latter is worked, else both will be cov- 
ered by an invisible sticky web. Burnt india rubber also 
sent out the filaments; but Canada bfiJsam appears to 
show the phenomenon best. When a candle fiame is 
held near a cup throwing out such filaments, they shoot 
to the flame, and sometimes cover 
the candle, and sometimes discharge 
into the flame and turn back into 
the cup. In a few minutes a large 
quantity of these sticky threads can 
be made, and, as they break into 
beads, Mr. Boys points out that this 
plan can be used to powder the sub- 
stances.— C/iem. ana Drugg, 

Fermentation of Milk-Sugar. 

For some time chemists have dis- 
agreed in respect to this question, 
some saying lactose cannot fer- 
ment, others maintaining that it can. 
M. Bourquelat, in a memoir pre- 
sented through M. Berthelot to the 
Academy of Sciences, has explaned 
this apparent anomaly in a satis- 
factory manner. His experiments 
demonstrate that pure lactose, freed 
from the glucose which naturally 
accompanies it in milk-sugar, can- 
not be made to ferment with any 
sort of yeast, provided this be also 
purified from all fermentable sugar. 
But when glucose— the variety, for 
instance, extracted from milk-sugar^is added to the solu- 
tion, fermentation immediately befi^ins, and both sugars 
(lactose and glucose) split into alcohol and carbonic acid 
in the usual manner. The larger the proportion of glu- 
cose, the more rapid the transformation. With 50^ of 
glucose eight days were sufficient for complete fermenta- 
tion; with 16 per cent, twelve were necessary; and with 
3 per cent, twenty-one days. Other experiments made 
with some crystallized lactose given by Professor Jung- 
fieisch, and purified maltose, demonstrated that under 
their infiuence lactose will also ferment in substantially 
the same manner.— C%em. and Drugg, 




Eccentric Stirrer. 




Zemsch'8 rapid filtering apparatuB. 



Nareeine related to Naphthalin. — From recent inves- 
tigations of Messrs. Ad. Glaus and Al. Meixner, of Frei- 
burg i. B., published in the Joum, f, prakt. Chem.y it 
appears that nareeine, one of the alkaloids existing in 
opium, is closely related to naphthalin. It is, however, 
not yet demonstrated that nareeine contcuns the naph- 
thalin nucleus as such, but only so much, that it contam- 
a nucleus which, under certain conditions, may change 
to that of naphthalin, and yield derivatives belonging to 
the latter body. 



BAPID FILTEBINa APPABATUS. 

ARAPm filtering apparatus which may be used for 
viscid liquids, and is reported to work very effect- 
ively, is that constructed and sold by August ZenMch, of 
Wiesbaden.* 

This apparatus consists of an upper and a lower portion 
or frame, sjxd may be used either in a vertical or a 
horizontal position. At its lower portion (or upper, if 
reversed) is the inlet for the liquid to be filtered, and at 
the other end is the outlet. Between the upper and lower 
portion, a filtering plate is interposed which may be of 
different material, according to the nature of the sub- 
stance to be filtered. If filtering pcyper is used, the joint 
formed by the frames is rendered sufficiently tight by the 
edge of the paper being inclosed by the flanges. If other 
filtering material is used, rubber washers may be placed 
between the fianges. Besides paper, fiannel, cloth, felt, 
wire-gauze, etc., may be used as filtering surface, and 
charcoal or other solid filtering mediums may be placed 
between the filters. Before the turbid liq^uid enters the 
apparatus it may be passed through a strainer or sieve to 
keep back such solia particles as would soon choke the 
filtering surface. If this is not convenient, 
the filter inside of the apparatus may be 
covered with a sieve-like plate or some 
wire-gauze. The metallic parts of the ap- 
paratus may be tinned, nickel-plated or 
enamelled, according as it may be de- 
sired. 

The turbid liquid enters at the bottom of 
the apparatus, passes through the filter and 
issues at the top. At least, this is the in- 
tention, the object no doubt being this, 
that the filtering surface may not be too 
soon clogged by adhering solid parti- 
cles. 

[In the illustration, the liquid apparently 
enters at the top, and passes out below. Of 
course, if the liquid is not too turbid, the 
filtratioh will take place in this manner 
justasweU.] 

This filtering apparatus is made either 
with a single or with a double frame, such 
as is shown in &. In this case, the apparatus is placed 
horizontaUy, and the turbid liquid enters between the 
filtering surfaces, passing through the latter into the 
outer receptacles. 

Hydrobromic Acid, 

Hugo Andbbs (in Rundschau) 
states that, in his judgment, the 
most economical method of pre- 
paring hydrobromic acid is to de- 
compose barium bromide with sul- 
phuric acid. Barium bromide is 
easily prepsured by triturating to- 
gether 100 parts of barium carbonate 
and 95 parts of ammonium bromide 
with a few drops of water, until a 
fine, uniform powder is produced. 
This is gently heated for some time, 
imtil no more carbonate of ammo- 
nium can be detected by a glass 
rod dipped in hydrochloric acid. 
The residue is dissolved in water, 
the solution filtered, and the filtrate 
evaporated. The resulting salt, ba- 
rium bromide (BaBra), is dissolved 
in 2 parts of water, and the barium 
precipitated by the calculated quan- 
tity of diluted sulphuric acid (1 of 
acid, 8 of water). The filtrate is 
then suitably diluted to obtain the 
desired strength of hydrobromic 
acid, which may be obtained by taKing the specific gra- 
vity. A 10;^ acid [at 15" C] has the spec. grav. 1.077; a 
25^acid one of 1.209. 

Cooaine as an Antiseptio. 

Dr. Kerton, of Nancy, calls attention to the antiseptic 
properties possessed by cocaine, as being worthy of atten- 
tion (Lancet, Feb. 11th, p. 299). He states that while ad- 
ministering cocaine internally, in doses of twenty-five 
centigrammes, or even more, he has remarked that the dif- 
ferent secretions-H3weat, urine, products of suppuration, 
and even faeces— all lose their retid odor. He, therefore, 
sugjgests that cocaine should be tried experimentally as 
an internal antiseptic, as for instance, in the place of car- 
bolic acid or corrosive sublimate in the adynamic stage of 
typhoid fever. He believes that if administered by the 
mouth or more especially in the form of ehemata, cocaine 
would act both as a neurosthenic and as a disinfectant. — 
Pharm, Joum. 



* Figured and described in : 
Weimar, 1888. 
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Gelatin Coating for Pills. 

JoHK FINDL4Y recommands as the best solution in his 
ezparience for use in coating pills extemporaneously with 
gelatin the following : 

Gelatin (sheet) 1 oz. 

-Glycerin '^oz. 

DiBtilled water 8 o«. 

These' ingredients are to be placdd in a saucer or deep 
plate, which is set over a pan half full of water standing 
on a small gas stove. When the gelatin is dissolved the 
gas is turned low so as to keep the mixture merely warm. 
The pills are stuck on needles, and When they have been 
dipped are stuck in a quantity of putty contained in a 
flat tin pan or plate, where they are left from four to six 
hours to dry. The pills may be varnished subsequently 
wi!^h a solution of tolu one part^ ether four parts, which 
gives them a fine glo3S, but aiminisbes their solubility. — 
jt^harm, Joum. 

A Quiok Filter. 

A. B. Clbmbkoe recommends to use a combination of 
an ordinary filter, with the point cut off said replaced by 
absorbent cotton, as a superior quick filter, especially in 
connection with the filter-pump: 

The filter is made as follows: A three-inch filter paper 
is folded as usual, and the apex cut off, leaving a hole 
about i inch in diameter; a wad of cotton (the absorbent 
cotton of the druggists) is pressed into the apex, and, 
when wet, may be, either with a pump or by the mouth, 
pressed tieht enough to hold the residue. Even without 
a pump, this filter will run so fast that close watchine 
will be needed to keep the funnel fulk Wash, as usual, 
with hot dilute hydrochloric acid and with hot water, 
when the residue cotton and paper .is ready for the 
weighed crucible. Burning with a blast lamp completes 
an estimation in forty minutes from the time of weighing 
the material. [The author is describing the application of 
the filter to the estimation of silicon in pig iron.] The 
weight of the ash of the cotton will, of course, vary with 
the amount used, while that of the paper will be the same 
in each case, but it never need oe more than 0.0005 
gramme, and this small amount may be disregarded in . 
most cases. — Joum. Anal, Chem, 

Verifying Graduated Glass; Tubes. 

M. Bbrthelot describes (Corfij>t, Bend,, 105, No. 15) a 
' method employed by him in verifying the graduation of 
glass tubes employed in gas analysis, which is, however, 
equally applicable to any graduated tube or burette. 

The author fills the tube with mercury when in an up- 
right position, the closed end being downwards, until it 
overflows, taking care that no air-bubble is introduced. 
A small flat piece of glass, rather thick, is pressed down 
upon the open end of the tube, which is then inverted ; 
the whole— tube, mercury, and glass plate — is then 
weighed on a balance sensitive to 0.01 Qm. or beyond. 
When this is done, the arrangement is taken out and 
placed above a small capsule, and one comer of the glass 
plate is raised slightly so as to permit a certain quantity 
of air to enter, and a corresponding Quantity of mercury to 
escape. The contact of the plate and tube is re-established . 
the arrangement is placed upright on a large horizontal 
plane, and the graduation corresponding to a horizontal 
plane tangentialto the surface of the meniscus is read off 
with a lens. He then weighs, as may be most convenient, 
either the mercury which has escaped into the capsule or 
the entire system formed by the tube, the mercury and 
the plate, which gives the mercury escaped by difference. 
This weight, divided by the exact density of mercury at 
thd temperature of the experiment, furnishes with great 
precision the volume of the entire space now occupied by 
air and limited to the graduation. In this manner the 
graduation of any tube may be verified and a table of 
correction drawn up. 

Suppository and Ointment Slab. 

A ooNTBtnENT suppository and ointment slab, having 
several advantages over the loose pill tile, may be pre- 
prepared as follows. 

Obtain a piece of plate glass about 12x14 inches, and 
paste on one side a piece of perfectly white paper, having 
previously drawn on the side next to the glass, near one 
end, a scale divided into halves and quarters. The 
paper should then be Bized with mucilage and given two 
coats of shellac varnish, to render it impervious to oils 
and fatty substances, should any work under the slab. 
Next obtain a half inch board 14x24 inches and place the 
slab at one end, and in such a manner that there shall be 
an inch space on each side. 

A strip of wood the same thickness as the glass should 
be tacked on each side of the slab, leaving an eighth inch 
space between the strips and the edges of the slab. The 
space should be filled with cement made of glycerin and 
litharge. After the cement has hardened it should be 
rendered impervious to fats bv treating with a few coats 
of shellac. The remainder of the board unoccupied by 



the slab should be covered with a piece of board of the 
same thickness placed crosswise. The whole should be 
arranged to slide under the top of the preecription d^ 
in such a manner that it may be drawn out just far 
enough to use. 

The scale serves for the accurate division of the supposi- 
tories and the white background enables the operator to 
see when the ointment is uniformly mixed. 

Should some prefer part of the slab ground, the object 
may be accomplished by placing emery or pumice stone 
and water on the slab and rubbing with another piece of 
glass.— Ptorm. Era. 

A Simple Pastil Mould. 
Mr. J. W. BowEFT, one of the members of the Board of 
examiners for England and Wales, has recently devised 
a very simple mould for pastils, which deserves to be 
generally known. It is intended more particularly for 
use at the dispensing counter, there bein^ a gpcowing ten- 
dency amongst medical men to prescribe pastils contain- 
ing medicaments in doses to suit special cases. The want 



of some apparatus which would insure accuracy of divi- 
sion was Bir. Bowen^s guiding spirit in the matter. He 
takes a square piece of plate and cements on three of its 
sides narrow slips of plate-glass, as shown in the figure. 
The square is then divided into smaller squares by means 
of grooved lines, and a piece of glass to sbp up to any row 
required, there to be secured by means of cork, serves to 
give the requisite surface. The diagram shows part of 
the plate arranged for a dozen pastils. The plate being 
ready, the pasta mass is poured into it, and when it sets 
the glyco-gelatin sheet is removed, when it is found that 
on the imaer surface are ridges corresponding to the 
grooves in the plate. All that remains to he done is to 
cut through these ridges with a pair of scissors, and the 
pastils are finished.— CAem. and Drug. 

The Size of Drops. 

Attention has been called from time to time to the 
various conditions which modify the size of drops. For 
example, it was shown, in a paper published in this 
journal in July last, that drops mcrease ia size as the 
quantity of fluid in the bottle from which they are drop- 
ped decreases. Mr. A. F. Beid calls attention in the 
Chemical News to two conditions which modify the size- 
viz., time and temperature. In his experiments be used 
a 100-grain pipette and found that water at 2** C. dropped 
from this at the rate of one drop per two seconds gave 
141 drops to 100 grains, but only 136 drops when 2 or 
3 drops are formed per second. At 170** F., water dropped 
at the rate of 2 or 3 drops per second gives 156 drops to 
100 grfiuns and the number falls 1 drop for every 10* F. 
decrease of temperature until llO"" F. ; then the number 
falls 2 drops for every 10* F. fall, from 90* F. to 40** F. 
at the normal temperature (60' F.) 141 drops weighed 
100 grains. It is well known that the size of drops varies 
with the nature of the liauid. The foUowine are the 
drop measurements of 100 fluid grains of some liquids at 
12'' u. at the rate of about two drops per second. 

Drops 

Absolute alcohol 887 

Ether 462 

Carbon disulphide. /. 428 

Sulphuric acid 840 

Hydrochloric acid 182 

Mr. Reid suggests that this method may be used in 
determining the relative quantities of alcohol and water 
in mixtures of these liquids. Mr. Reid does not appear 
to have tested the influence of the size of the pipette 
aperture upon the size of the drops. ^C^^em. and Drugg* 

Impure Salicylate of Idthium. 

SoMB sensation has been caused among French phar- 
macists owin^ to the appearance in the market of sali- 
cylate of lithium containing from 12 to 15 per cent of 
sjtlicylate of sodium. Investigation has shown that this 
is not added, but is due to the use of impure carbonate 
of lithium in making the salicylate. Tne carbonate is 
made from lepidolite, which contains a considerable pro- 
portion of carbonate of sodium, a salt which it is difficult 
to get rid of. Ck>nsequently wnen the carbonate of hth- 
ium made from this source is used to saturate salicylic 
acid, salicylate of sodium is contained in the product. 
M. G-ayot, who writes on this subject in Rupert de 
Pharm. , states that the impure salt comes from Q^rmany , 
and mantions further that German carbonate of lithium 
frequently contains alumina cmd calcium carbonate.— 
Chem. and Dmgg. 

Note by Ed. Am. Dr.— Regarding the source of litfaiuia 
carbonate and its manufacture, compare an article else- 
where in this number. 
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Oil of Green doves. 

We are dependent upon Zanzibar as the chief source of 
the supplies of cloves and their oil which come to our 
markets, and the existence there of an ad valorem duty 
of 30 per cent — the principal source of the sultan's rev- 
enue — makes it hiRhly important that other sources of 
supply should be fostered. The Moluccas are, perhaps, 
the next most important producers of cloves, and next to 
them are the Straits Settlements, Mauritius, and the 
Reunion. Cloves are remarkable for the large amount of 
essential oil which they contain, no official drug exceed- 
ing thera in this respect. £Yom 16 to 22 per cent has 
generally been considered to be the range of the yield, 
but of late years Zanzibar cloves have stubbornly refused 
to give more than 17 per cent. The Mauritius cultivators 
have recently endeavored to improve upon this by using 
the cloves in the green or undried condition, and the ex- 
periment has been attended with excellent results. A 
small consignment of the oil thus prepared has recently 
been received in London. In color, odor, and taste this 
oil resembles ordinary oil of cloves; if anything, the 
odor is more fragrant, owing to the flower-buas being put 
into the still before they are dried. The oil has a specific 
gravity of 1.048 at IS"" C, is soluble in less than its own 
weight of rectified spirit, and conforms to the reliable 
chemical tests for oil of cloves. It therefore corresponds 
with the official requirements, and is Entitled to become 
a commelt^ial article.— C^^m. and Drugg. 

The Nilgiri Cinchona Plantations. 

Although about 800,000 cinchona trees were destro'yed 
by a landslip in the Nilgiris in June of last year, and 
20,000 more by a hail storm earlier in the season, the sales 
of febrifuge during the year 1886-87 were 385 lbs. in excess 
of those of the previous twelve months. Yellow and 
hybrid trees were largelv substituted during the year for 
red cinchonas. The barx of the two former being rich in 
alkaloids, it is the object of €k)vemment, by working out 
the red-bark growths, to procure cinchona estates which 
will give quimne and some combination of quinine and 
cinchonidme at almost as cheap a rate as the febrifuge 
obtained at present from the red-bark trees. The cost 
price of the raw material used in the local febrifuge fac- 
tory during the year amounted to Rs. 73,548, while the 
outturn yielded Bs.. 118,152. Deducting from the money 
received for febrifuge and bark during the year and value 
of the stock in hand at the close, the working expenses, 
there was a profit of Bs. 18,464, a much less favorable 
result than was obtained in several former years. Com- 
mercially, therefore, the year was a bad one; but this is 
counterbalanced by the advantage gained in the cheap- 
ening of the drug, which^ after all, was the principal 
object of the Gk>vemment in introducing cinchona culti- 
vation into India. Meanwhile the Gk>vemment has asked 
the superintendent to keep down expenditure on the 
plantations and to push on the experiments in the manu- 
facture of quinine. 

Annatto CultiYation in ^Guadeloupe. 

AimATTo thrives best in Guadeloupe at an altitude not 
exceeding 400 meters. Holes, havii^ a diameter of fifty 
or sixty centimeters and thirty or forty centimeters in 
depth, are dug at a distance of three to four meters, 
and in each of these a few seeds are laid. When the 
young shoots appear, one of the strongest is left to 
grow and all the others are pulled up. The young plants 
require a careful hoeing around them for nearly a year 
on the whole extent of the plantation. In nurseries the 
seeds are sown in well-prepared beds, and at a distance 
of about thirty centimeters between each row, and when 
the plants have attained a height of about forty to sixty 
centimeters they are placed singly in each hole. The 
plant grows very fast, requiring little care after the 
plantation has attained a certain suee. It blossoms one 
year after being transplanted, and bears a few pods, but 
is far from having reached its full sijse, which may be 
four to five metres. In a rich soil the trees will shade the 
whole ground in four or five yearn. The groimd is hoed 
at least two or three times a year, until the trees have 
attained their full size. Annatto flowers twice a year, 
the spring blossoms always yielding the largest crop. 
As soon as the pods in the bunches commence drying and 
opening, the bunches are cut, packed in baskets, and 
transported to the shed prepared for the purpose. Every 
pod must be then picked with the hands, the seeds at- 
tached to the white film inside being as much as possible 
left untouched. The empty pods are used as manure. 
The pickine in Guadeloupe is usually performed by 
women ana children, who are paid at the rate of about 
five centimes per kilogramme. 

The crop is fathered from July 16th to the end of 
August, and it is estimated that one hectare (2.47 acres) 
of annatto yields on an average 1,500 kilogrammes of 
green seeds for the two crops, or about seven casks of 
pulp, weighing from S5Q to 400 lbs. each,— Cft^m, and 
l>rugg, 



TESTING FOB SMALL QUAKTITIES OF CAB- 
BOKIC ACID ASTD OTHEB GASES. 

OSCAR RosssLEB recommends to use the simple ap- 
paratus here described. 

A small test-tube is drawn out at its lower end, the 
latter bent slightly upwards, and the extreme end (6) 
cut off. From another thin- walled glass tube 
a capillary funnel (e> is formed, so as to fit in- 
to the test-tube in such a manner that the ori- 
fice is about i inch from the bottom. The 
sample to be tested is placed into the outer 
tube (at a), and if carbonic acid is to be tested 
for, a small quantity of clear solution of baryta 
is placed into the capillary funnel — just 
enough to be retained therein by capillary 
attraction. The small column of liqmd will 
occupy the space indicated by d, and a single 
drop of the solution will bang at theorifice (c). 
The whole apparatus, put together as shown 
in the cut, is now dipped into dilute hvdro- 
chloric acid, which will enter at h, attack the 
sample at a, and, if this contains carbonic I V^,^^^^^ 
acid, will liberate this and cause the drop of \^^^y^ 
baryta solution to become opaque. Even if ^"^ 
the apparatus is taken out of the acid, the 
orifice at h wiU remain closed^ as this will retain a small 
portion of the acid by capillary attraction. The reac- 
tion may be repeated a number of times. It is only 
necessary to cause the drop (c) to fall off by a gentle 
shake, when it will immediately be replaced by another 
from the space d, until no more can hie shaken out. The 
old dro]), falling into the acid liquid, will of couree again 
give up its carbonic acid. 

In the same manner other gaseous bodies may be de* 
tected. 

For instance, supposing nitric acid is to be searched 
for, the funnel (e) is charged with a concentrated solu- 
tion of green, crystallized sulphate of iron, and the cam- 
ple, mixed with an excess of chloride of sodium, is 
placed at a. The apparatus is then immersed in con* 
centrated sulphuric acid. The latter causes the escape 
of vapors of chloronitrous and chloronitric acids, and 
causes the drop of iron solution to assume an intense 
brownish-black color. 

According to the author, so small a Quantity as 0.02 
milligrammes (about ^A^ grain) of carbonic acid gas 
may be detected with this - - - 



8,629. 



bis apparatus.— Per^ Per., 1887, 



AJPPABATUS FOB SEPABATING IMPALFABLE 
FOWDEB. 

WEEK powders are to prepared of greater finenessthan 
would be possible to obtain by means of a sieve or 
bolting cloth — for instance, when a powder is to be in- 
corporated into toilet soaps — this may be accomplished 
by a sort of dust-collector. 
This consists simply of a paste- 



/- \ 



board tube, about 1 foot in diam- "r 
eter and 9 feet high, standing ' 
on a souare box provided with 
a well-ntting door. Immediate- 
ly over the latter, a blast-tube 
enters the apparatus. The tube 
enters first borizontally, but its 
point is bent upwards at a right 
angle. The upper end of the 
large pasteboara tube is covered 
with a pasteboard cap (shown 
in section in the accompanying 
illustration). This cap nas an mterior fiange a a, form- 
ing a gutter in which lodge the finest particles of the 
powder which are thrown upwards, A removable lid 
covers the top. 

When a substance has been reduced to powder in the 
mortar, it is transferred into a suitable tube, the latter 
connected, at one end, with bellows, and the other end of 
the tube connected with the blast-tube entering the ap- 
paratus before described. Upon operating the bellows, 
the powder will be forced into the chimney from below 
upwards. The coarser particles of the powder will, of 
course, fall immediately oack into the box at the betlom, 
and the finer particles somewhat later; but the finest dust 
will ascend and collect in the gutter at the top, whence it 
may be removed from time to time. When the charge 
has all been blown in the apparatus, and the suspended 
particles have' all settled, the sediment in the bottom of 
the box is removed to the mortar and subjected to re- 
newed trituration. 

The long pasteboard chimney is constructed of several 
sections fitting one over the other, so that it may be 
lengthened or shortened, like a telescope, according to the 
nature of the substance of which the fine powder is to be 
collected.* 
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Drying Agent for Gases. fluidrachm (British), anid was free from ferric salt, for 

MORL.^ haae^aminedthedr^ingpowerof phosp^^^ l^^t T^Te^X^eVrt^^^^^^ 

Sf ^L^nl^L^^^^ R^^^ ^h« ^n^f'S^S^b! space Of time, and thfauthor states that the syAp has 

of air or gases. He Gnds it to be the most powerful ab- , ^ . nerfpptlv bright in f aU bottloa 

sorbent of moisture so far avaUable On passing a cur- ^"^fe^l™^^^^ to make 16 fluid- 
rent of air through suitable tubes containing phosphorus ^„t,oafl /TT flT iuiiwt»D, *oui*u^ wv/ 
pentoxide, the author ascertained that only i milli- ounces ^u. o.;. 

gramme of moisture was left unabsorbed in a volume of Iron Wire, pure and fine 41 gralnB. 

10,000 liters, or 2,615 gallons. HypophoBphoroos Acid, spec. grav. 1.186. .885 minims. 

Sugar llitroyoz. 

Sozoiodol. WatAT enough to make 16 n. 02. 

•^SozoiODOL," the name given to anew iodine compound Bml the iron wire with the acid and f* ?^^^Yi?i^.f 

which has been recommended by Dr. Lassar for Sse in water until it is dissoli^ed; filter the ?<>1"J?<>«'7*^^^^^*; 

the treatment of certain skin diseases, is a fresh instance on the sugar and stir until solution is eflPected. When 

of the bewildering confusion that is continually aug- coia» complete the volume to 16 fluidounces. 
menting through the arbitrary and unsystematic manner 

in which multitudinous new chemical competitors for Analysis of Fapaw Juice, 

favor are named. A first impression might naturally be ,«_., •^^ ^.^ ^^ i^-i. 

that sozoiodol has some relationship with iodol ; but this ^^Thb juice of the papaw, Cartca Papaya T.. , from which 

would be wrong, since iodol is an iodized pyrrol, whilst it the vegetable ferment papam (or papayotin) is derived, 

is stated that sozoiodol is a benzene derivative. Looking has been analyzed by pomiiigo Alberto Niobey of Kio de 

in another direction, it has been described by more than Janeiro. He found it to contain: 

one writer as a compound resembling ortho-oxy phenyl- Caoutchouo-like subetance. 4.5^5 

sulphurous acid— which bears also the shorter name of Wax-like subetance 2.424 

sozolic acid— 'but with a third hydrogen of the benzene Soft Resin 0.110 

nucleus replaced byiodine. This, however, has proved HardReein ?''^'^5 

also to be incorrect, as the compound is now authorita- Albuminoid substance 0.006 

tively stated to be an acid sodium salt of * * iodparaphenol- Papam..... 5. 803 

represented by the following cunous formula: Organic Acid (malic) 0.448 

«^„ /J.XX ^« /J^rr Pectin and Salts 7.100 

2C.H,-p.H + C.H,-.p.H Water 74.971 

a ., , \S.O,Na ^®'^;°. . -^DeuUcheChefn.Zeit. 
Sozoiodol occurs as a white, shining crystallme powder, 

which does not melt upon being heated to 200' C. ; but [Of all these constituents, the one which interests us 

when heated sufficiently in a test tube, it is decomposed, most is the papain. The author^s estimate of its auan- 

and gives off violet ioaine vapor. It is quite odorless, tity comes probably very close to the truth, though the 

has a faintly acid taste, is soluole to the extent of seven apparent exactness of the analysis, going into the third 

per cent in cold water, and more soluble in hot water; decimal, and accounting for every constituent in 100 

it is also difficultly soluble in cold alcohol, but more freely parts without having to record any loss, does not strike 

in hot.— Ptorm. Joum. us as being altogether convincing, not to mention the 

peculiar classification or denomination of some of the 

Filtration of Mercury. constituents.— £d. Am. Db.] 

Meroxtry often becomes contaminated with allovs or 

other impurities which may be removed by simple ultra- Metallic OxideB. 

tion. This may be done m glass funnels, the stems of . xi.j^,x. ^ ^«. ., ,,^ 

which are drawn out to a fine capillary tube. But this , ^ paper on the dehydration of met^hc oxides by heat 

becomes often clogged after a short time, and then has recently been contnbuted to the Che^^ 

ceases to act; besides, it acts very slowly. ^"- Carnelly and Walker, and is published in full m a 

Prof. C. Bohn, of Aschaffenburg, recommends a meth- recent issue of the journal of the society. It is of con- 
od which has long been practised in Bunsen's labo- siderable interest to pharmacists, for the observations 
ratory. A filter is made of writing paper and numerous ^^i?? *?® authors have made regarding argentic, bis- 
fine holes pricked into it. Instead of making these round mutmc, fernc, and mercuric oxides may be found to alter 
with a needle, it is better to use the point of a pen-knife, ^^^ ^^®^ regarding the chemical composition of the phar- 
which causes the little holes to be oblongly triangular. macopoeial compounds equivalent to those named. Drs. 
The holes should be pricked both vertically, in the direc- Oarnejly and Walker prepared these oxides (properly 
tion of the radius ofthe filter, and horizontally, at right speaking hydroxides) by processes very similar to those 
angles with the former; part of the holes should be prescribed by the Bnt. Pharm., the chief difference be- 
pricked from the outside inwards, and the others in the ^^^ that, instead of drying the compoimds by the heat of 
opposite direction. Even with this arrangement, the 5 !^a*?^-^*'^i as the PharmacopcBia directs, they were 
filfiition sometimes proceeds only very slowly, but it ?"®^?T?2S So obtained, the silver compound had the 
may be accelerated by using a filter-pump. formula AgOH : on heating up to 100* C. it remained stable. 

A still better way to punfy mercury by filtration, ac- 22?.^***^^^.^]^^ converted into Ag.O between 180 - 

cording to the same author, is the following: Select a f^,^' The air^nedmercuncj* oxide "(conwponding to 

glass tube, of about the thickness of a lead-pencil, and hydrarg. oxid. flav ) had the formula Hg(OH),, and re- 

about a yard long. Expand one end to the shape of a "i^^'^fo^rf ™°? stable up to 100' C, began to dehydrate 

funnel, and the other to atuUpshaped bulb, or expand ?*^^^ ^:» *^^7^*»??J completely dehydrated until the 

this end in a wave-like form, such as is customarv when temperature of 175 C. was reached. Bismuth * 'oxide 

rubber tubing is to be stretched and tied over the end of Required even a higher temnerature for complete deby- 

a tube. A piece of linen or chamois is firmly tied over ?^?^^\ ^? precipitated it has the formula Bi.O.,3HtO, 

the latter end, and the tube then suspended. On pouring °}** ^J^ heating it immedia^^^^ to lose water, ard 

the mercury into the funnel, it will be pressed through *V tr™^®^^o?'?.^^T^^A ^' **^ f^5™?^? still showed cf m- 

the pores of the filtering medium with a pressure con- f^^®^,^**®rl^i'9;'^T^^:u*'™P*®H?^^ 

siderably exceeding that of the atmosphere. -Zctf^c/i. /. J°f S?^o ^LP' J^ * *® fu^V^ S*®® three ** oxides " 

Instrun^tenkunde ^*^® Pharmacopoeia directs the freshly precipitated sub- 
stance to be dried by means of a water-bath, and assumes 

Syrup of Hypophosphite of Iron (Ibrrous). J*^?* *® pr<Miuct8 are respectively A g,0, HgO, and Bi.O. ; 

T^„ ^ ^ „_ : uv t. J^. ^1. r>r but It IS evident from Camelly and Walker's results that 

Mr. H C. Evbmon, ma paper published m the Ptorm. the Pharmacopoeia formulce are open to doubt, and re- 
Journ, (Dec. 24th), states that the usual methods for quire corroboration. There should be no doubt about the 
preparing syrup of hypophosphite of iron (ferrous) result matter were the Pharmacopoeia compounds air-dried, but 
m the production of feme hypophosphite. The formula as they are dried at a temperture something under 100' C. 
given by the formulary of the British pharmaceutical immediately after their precipitation, it is iust possible 
conference, however, does produce the ferrous salt, but that they are hydroxides or hydrates, to use a more corn- 
suffers from other drawbacks. He proposes anew method mon expression. For this reason, it is desirable that the 
by which this syrup may be produced without difficulty. subject should be investigated in anticipation of the next 
We reproduce the process here, transcalculatrng the edition of the Pharmacopoeia, and the composition of 
British weights and measures into those of the United ferri peroxidum hydratum may be included. The Pbar- 
States as closely as practicable. The author started from macopoeia gives the formula of this as Fe,Ot,H,0. Muck 
the fact that metallic iron dissolved in hypophosphor- found that the hydrate precipitated in the cold and dried 
ous acid gives a solution of ferrous salt.| He,ltherefore, at 100* C. has the formula Fe,0,(HiO).. The air-dried 
dissolve a calculated quantity of iron wire in a sufficient hydrate made by the above-named chemists contained 
quantity of hypophosphorous acid of spec. grav. 1.136, five molecules of water, became Fe,Oi(H.O)i, at 66' C, 
boiling thena in a flask, the neck of which was closed by and at about 120' C. the composition corresponded with 
the nozzle of a small funnel to prevent ev^aporation and the Pharmacopoeia formula. It may be mentioned that 
exposure. After the iron was dissolved, the solution was the precipitate obtained by decomposing antimony tar- 
filtered, whUe hot. upon the sugar, and the latter stirred trate with an alkali was true Sb,Oi, and this compound 
until It was dissolved. The result was a bright syrup remained stable on heating up to 360' C, when it began 
containing 1 grain of ferrous hypophosphite in each toabsorboxygen.— Cftcw. and i>rM^^, 
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Coca Cultivation in Ceylon. 

A CORRBSSPONDENT in the Tropical Agriculturist, who 
has heen growing coca for some years chiefly for the 
seed, and is now extending the cultivation in view of 
leaf harvest, which promises to he most remunerative, 
writes as follows concerning the cultivation of the plant; 
Germination commences on the tree, as may be ascer- 
tained by dissection of the fruit. Seeds should, therefore, 
be sown while quite fresh on the surface of good loam, 
and shaded from the sun. After this no special culti- 
vation is required. The plants can be put out like tea, 
three to four feet apart, in good land and sheltered, which 
they prefer to poor soil and exposed ridges. Markham 
states that the average yield of leaf in Peru was 800 
pounds per acre, and that the profit from a coca farm was 
45 percent. This seems too good to be true; but even 
at 9d. per pound (present price of leaf in London aver- 
aging Is. 3d.) the profit should be considerable. Machin- 
ery 18 not required, and the trees may be allowed to run 
at their own sweet wiU, leaves being taken off as fast as 
they arrive at maturity. Fruit bearing commence at^ 
eighteen months, and, when seed is no longer required, 
can, of course, be checked, and the energies of the plant 
directed to producing leaf . 

The Turkey Sponge Fisheries. 

Sponge fishing extends all alongthe coast of Batroon, 

Tripoli, Latakia, and the island of Ruad, north of Tripoli. 

It is not confined only to native fishermen, for many 

Greeks come over from Kalimno, Stanchio, Rhodes, and 

Samos, in their little crafts, to share this traflBc with the 

Syrians. The catch commences in June and extends to 

October, this season being the most suitable owing to the 

calnnness of the sea. The diver generally remains at the 

bottom of the sea from sixty to eighty seconds, unlike 

the Australian pearl-shell fishers, who often remain 

under water for hours at a time. This is due to the fact, 

that the native Syrian diver has simply an open net 

around his unprotected body and uses no instrument of 

any kind in collecting his sponges ; he cannot be induced, 

like the Turks, to adopt the diving dress or " Skafander.'' 

The depth to which Syrian divers descend is from 25 to 

175 feet; below these depths no good sponges are said to 

be found. Three kinds of sponges are known here— prime, 

seconds, and the red ones, taken near Batroon. The 

latter are by far the best. They have to be cleaned and 

freed from sand and then pressed. The best qualities 

are exported from Beirut to Paris direct, the others go 

almost exclusively to Trieste, while the Greeks send their 

share of the catch to diflferent markets in Europe. The 

average annual catch is estimated at about $150,000 in 

value. The local authorities exact a tax of 10 per cent 

from those engaged in the business.— U. S. Consul Bis- 

siNOER in Consular Reports. 

VaniUa Culture in Kezleo. 

The Republican, of St. Louis, some time aeo, contained 
the following note on vanilla cultivation in Mexico, com- 
municated by C. B. Pedretto, of Mexico: 

** Vanilla flourishes in two places in Mexico, Papantea, 
in the State of Vera Cru?, and Misantia, but the flrst 
place is the most important. This town, of about 10,000 
inhabitants, is in the land of the Toconaco Indians, who 
are as indolent and improvident as any people on earth. 
Vanilla is found wild in the forests around Papantea 
clinging to the trees and bushes for support. When the 
beans ripen in November or December the natives go out 
into the forests to gather them. All kinds are put into 
old sacks together and brought into Papantea to market. 
Here there are a number of buyers, Spaniards or .Amer- 
icans, and the competition reminds one of what is to be 
seen in a street where second-hand stores prevail. The 
old women are generally in the lead, half-naked, and 
with haggard faces be^riined with dirt. Then come 
the children, equally pitiable in appearance, and finally 
the old men bring up the rear, fheir long, stiff hair, mat- 
ted and dirty sometimes, standing out twelve inches, 
while their beards, filthy and long, lend a finish to the 
picture that is most revolting. The beans are purchased 
oy middlemen at the rate of 42s. or 50s. per 1000, taken 
as they are put up by the natives. One thousand good- 
sized green vanilla beans will weigh 60 lbs. ; the same 
when cured about 10 lbs. The first fine morning, planks 
are arranged and covered with quilts on which the beans 
are laid after being divested of their stems. The sweating 
process, as it is called, then takes place, and has to be 
repeated seven times before all the water has evaporated. 
Then the beans are heated slightly and placed on shelves 
to dry and air. After this they are assorted in lots of 
fifty beans, graded according to length. In fine weather 
the curing process takes three weeks, but such weather 
rarely prevails, and the curing sometimes takes from 
four to nve months. Last year the beans sold for 50s. per 
100, which was about a pound, but owing to a heavy crop 
this year and the growing competition in the business, 
the best beans only bring 60s. a pound or 100, and the in- 



ferior from 30s. to 42s. The principal markets for vanilla 
beans are New York, St. Lou.is, and Chicaeo. They are 
bought chiefiy by wholesale druggists ana fine confec- 
tioners, and are becoming an important article of Mexican 
commerce. Last year, from the vicinity of Papantea 
alone, 60,000,000 beans were exported. 

Dextrin as an Adulterant of Extracts. 

A. Pannktikr directs attention {V Union Pharm., Feb., 
p. 50) to the frequent adulteration, in France, of phar- 
maceutical extracts with dextrin. This seems to be added 
with a double motive. While increasing the bulk, it also 
allows the evaporation to be stopped at an earlier stage 
of the evaporation. It is detected by adding subacetato 
of lead to the aqueous solution of the extract to precipi- 
tate tannin, gum and coloring matters; filtering and re- 
moving the lead by hydrogen sulphide ; after again filter- 
ing, the liquid is evaporated to about one-fifth of its bulk 
and its own volume of 96^ alcohol is added, when the 
presence of dextrin is detected by a precipitate being 
formed. The extracts containing dextrin present a fine 
appearance rather than otherwise. — Pharm, Joum, 

Adultetetion of Anise with Coniiim Seed. 

SoMS time ago, attention was called in the pharmaceu- 
tical press (by Mr. C. L. Lachman, of Bethlehem, Pa., in 
this Journal, 1887, p. 81) to a prevailing dangerous adul- 
teration of the anise of commerce with conium or hem- 
lock seed. A Turkish journal, in mentioning this adul- 
teration, places on record a case which occurred some 
time ago at Tchatald ja, a village in the neighborhood of 
Constantinople. A policeman there noticed a party of 
gypsies actively engaged in gathering hemlock seeds in 
the fields. Knowing this seed to be a poison, he stopped 
the collectors, and asked the purpose for which tney - 
gathered it, and it transpired that the gypsies collected 
the hemlock for druggists who paid them at the rate of 
Id. per pound, and used the seeds as an adulterant for 
anise. The local authorities thereupon visited the drug 
dealers in the neighborhood, and seized large quantities 
of adulterated anise. — Ckeni,. and Drugg, 

Sophistication of Strophanthus Seeda. 

At a recent meeting of the Paris Society of Pharmacy 
(reported in the Chem. and Drugg.), M. Planchon spoke of 
strophanthus seeds, showing fine enlarged drawings of the 
vauous sorts, communicated by M. Dauvel. The variety 
of seeds in commerce is verv great and frauds appear 
to follow apace. M. Blondel has called attention to a 
deceit often practised, it was said by English houses. 
The seeds were eochausted with strong alcohol. The fraud 
is detected through the dull appearance of the drug, 
and the absence of bitterness. Lately, however, the 
same gentleman received strophanthus komb^ seeds, from 
England also. They looked very bright and fine, but 
the absence of bitterness led to a closer examination, 
which proved the seeds to have been exhausted with 
u)eak alcohol and mixed with some good seeds. The 
defrauders — ^very smart people, evidently— had profited 
by the caution published by M. Blondel, and changed 
their menstruum, so as to exhaust the drug without in- 
juring its appearance. In the same discussion M. Petit 
said he had received specimens of Senegambia seeds 
priced at 250f. a kUo, while another called Nyanza 
strophanthus was offered at 43f . 

Detection of Strychnine for Toxicologioal l^urposes. 

In toxicologioal research, strychnine is generally de- 
tected by the process devised by Girdwood and Hogers, 
which has various objectionable features about it. Mr. B. 
A. Cripps, by a modification of Scas^ process, has suc- 
ceeded in separating the alkaloid much more quickly. 
He digests the solid substance in six times its weight of 
methylated spirit, containing a little tartaric acid. This 
is done for several hours at a temperature a little below 
the boiling point of the spirit. The liquid is then filtered, 
evaporated, and the residue dissolved in 1 oz. of water, 
and 20 minims of spirit added. The solution containing 
suspended matter is then repeatedly shaken with a mix- 
ture of equal parts of chloroform and ether, until all col- 
oring matter is washed out. The chloroform washings 
are rejected, the aqueous fiuid is rendered alkaline witn 
ammonia, and again shaken with chloroform-ether to 
dissolve out the alkaloid, which again is re-extracted 
with acidulated water, the solution rendered alkaline 
with ammonia, and the strychnine finally dissolved out 
with chloroform -ether. The method can also be used 
quantitatively with very satisfactory results, if the ethe- 
real and other liquids be washed by a second or even a 
third treatment with the solvent employed. To test its 
accuracy, 0.9 grain of strychnine was introduced into a 
dead cat, and the stomach, etc., treated as described ; 0.85 
grain of pale yellowish, well-defined crystals was obtain- 
ed.— CTiewi. and Drugg, 
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Cotton-Seed Oil in Olive Oil. 



To detect the adulteration, M. Ernest Milliau recom- 
mends to dissolve in three times their volume of 90^ 
alcohol the fatty acids separated from the oil in the 
asual manner. The liquor being placed on a water-bath, 
one-tenth of its volume is added of 3-per-cent solution 
of nitrate of silver. After a few minutes^ ebullition, 
should any cotton-seed oO be present, the nitrate will 
be reduced, and the fatty acids, blackened and paste- 
like, come up like a scum to the surface. No such re- 
action is observed with the fatty acids of pure olive 
oil. With this method 1 per cent of cotton-seed oil can 
be detected, and dangers of error are avoided, as the 
preparation of the fatty acids and their solution in al- 
cohol insures a removal of natural organic and mineral 
impurities. Such is the substance of a memoir presented 
on February 20th to the Academy of Sciences by M. 
Debray, in the name of M. Ernest Milliau.— C7i€m. and 
Drugg. 

Detection of Spermaceti in Oil of Rose. 

Spermaceti is known to have been used to some extent 
as a secondary adulterant of oil of rose, after this had 
previously been adulterated by the admixture of oil of 
rose-geranium or other oils containing only a small pro- 
portion of stearoptens. Genuine oil of rose congeals at 
about 60" C. to a semi-transparent mass, apparently con- 
sisting of spiculsB or scales. To produce this appearance 
in spurious oil, spermaceti has been used. 

G. Heppe recommends the following test to discover 
this adulteration. Agitate a portion of the suspected oil 
with li to 2 volumes of liquid glacial acetic acid. After a 
few nunutes, the mixture will solidify to a crystalline 
mass. Transfer the mass to a small filter and wash it 
with water, until it has lost nearly all odor of oil of rose. 
Then wash it with a little solution of £oda, and lastly 
- again with soda. The undissolved residue consists [usu- 
afiyl almost entirely of spermaceti. It may be identified 
by transferring it to a dry test-tube and heating it until 
it turns brown, when a characteristic odor of fatty acids 
will be evolved,— Zeitach, f. anal. Chem. 

Bapid Assay of Peroxide of Hydrogen. 

CoNTAMiNE recommends the following method for 
rapidly assaying peroxide of hydrogen. 

Measure off several cubic centimeters of the peroxide, 
render it neutral by the addition of ammonia, introduce 
it into a measuring cylinder, divided into ^^ cubic centi- 
meters and closed at one end, read off the volume, and 
then introduce a few crystals of permanganate of potas- 
sium wrapped in tissue paper. Close the orifice of the 
tube and shake briskly. The reaction will take place at 
once; every molecule of the peroxide corresponds to 
1 molecule of oxygen. When the liquid has assumed the 
red tint of the permanganate, the reaction is terminated. . 
The measuring tube is then opened under water, and the 
level again read off. The difference between the first and 
second reading gives the quantity of the oxy^n, con- 
tained in the peroxide, in cubic centimeters. 

Every C.c. of the usual commercial peroxide of hydro- 
gen, when decomposed by permanganate, yields on an 
average 10 to 12 C.c. of oxygen.— DmgL Pol. Joum. 

Assay of Commercial Carbolic Compounds. 

The following is an abstract of a paper by J. Muter and 
L. de Eoningh m The Analyst (12,191; after Joum. Chem. 
Soc.): 

1. Carbolic Powders. — ^Where the phenols exist in the 
uncombined state, they are extracted by methylated 
spirit from 75 grammes of the powder. Where the powder 
contains a lime base, a preliminary thorough trituration 
with a small excess of ailute sulphuric acid is necessary. 
The alcoholic extract is mixed with 200 C.c. of a 5-per- 
cent solution of sodium hydroxide, and the mixture is 
then evaparated to half its bulk. At this point any tar 
oils and naphthalene will separate, and are to be filtered 
off. The filtrate is further concentrated to 50 C.c. and 
transferred to a graduated tube. This, which is known 
as Muter's carbolimeter, is wide in the lower portion. 
•At 65 C.c. it is narrowed to a neck, which is grculuated up 

to 110 C.c. in 0.25 C.c. divisions. It is stoppered, and is 
furnished with a long, thin, stirrine rod, the volume of 
which must be allowed for. The solution is made up to 
65 C.c, 25 C.c. of strong hydrochloric acid are slowly 
added with stirring, and then enough dr^ common salt 
to render the phenols insoluble. The tube is plunged into 
water of 15.6* and the volume of the phenols read off. 

2. Liquid Carbolic Acid.— II this contains excess of 
water, it will not give a clear solution with three volumes 
of benzene (benzol). The amount of water is ascertained 
by shaking 20 C.c. of the sample with 80 C.c. of a satu- 
rated solution of sodium chloride, and observing the di- 
minution in volume. Tar oils are estimated by shaking 
20 C.c. with 80 C.c. of soda solution (5 per cent), and a 
small quantity of benzene (10 C.c. for dark specimens, less 
for pale ones). The increase in the volume of the ben- 
zene gives the amount of tar oils. The remainder is 
taken as phenol and cresols, 



Kew and Delicate Test for Morpliine. 

When a solution of ferric chloride is added to a solu- 
tion of a salt of morphine, a bluish-green coloration is 

S reduced. At the same time, in consequence of the re- 
ucing power of morphine, a part of the ferric chloiide 
is reduced to the ferrous condition, as show^n in the follow- 
ing equation: 

9FeaCl. -h 2H,0 = 4FeCl, -I- 4HC1 -^ O,. 

There is, however, a point of dilution (apparently 
about 1 in 2,000) at which the coloration is imperceptible, 
though the reaction represented in the above equation 
appears to take place even in the most dilute solu- 
tions. 

On this reaction is based a delicate test for morphine 
and its salts in solution ; for if such a solution be treated 
with ferric chloride and then with f erridcyanide of po- 
tassium, the latter will interact with the reduced ferrous 
chloride with the formation of Turnbull's blue, which 
appears either as a deep blue precipitate or a greenish- 
Dlue coloration, according to the strength of the solution 
of the alkaloid. 

In a solution of one part of a salt of morphine in 20,000 
parts of water, the coloration is intensely green, €uid in a 
solution of one part in 50,000, the shade is still deep, 
though lighter. A solution of 1 in 100,000 gives the same 
result on standing a few moments, the coloration, even 
in this dilute solution, being unmistakable. 

Other reducing substances would, of course, give the 
same results, but in the absence of such substances, the 
above is a delicate confirmatory test for the presence of 
morphine. Several other alkaloids submitted to the above 
test did not give the coloration. 

This reaction might be made the basis of a colorimetric 
process for the approximate estimation of morphine in 
very dilute solutions. ~J. Lwtkr Armitaos in Pharm. 
Joum. (March 10th). 

Separation of Paraffin from. Liquid Hydrooarbon. 

R Zaloziecki has found that solid hydrocarbons (that 
is paraffins) may be separated from^iquid ones by taking 
advantage of the great difference of their respective solu- 
bilities in amylic and ordinary alcohol. According to 
his investigations, 1 part oi paraffin requires for solution 



at 
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16''-18* C. 
2'- 4* C. 



parts of 

450,000 ethylic alcohol (75^ 
870 amylic alcohol 
1,060 do. 



One part of paraffin is also soluble at 16**-18' C in 12,000 
parts of a mixture of equal volumes of ethylic alcohol (of 
7h%) and amvlic alcohol, and 42,500 parts of the same 
mixture at 2 - 4" 0. 

It follows from these data that ethylic or common al- 
cohol of 7fS^% dissolves practic^y no paraffin at all ; also, 
that the solvent power of amylic alcohol for paraffin is 
very much diminished by adding ethylic alcohol ; and 
lastly, that a lowering of temperature reduces the solvent 
power very materially. 

As the proposed method promises to be of considerable 
practical usefulness in the examinations of various kinds 
of petrolatum or other petroleum products used in phar- 
macy or the arts, the method of executing the process 
will De briefly described here. It may be stated that the 
author has succeeded, by means of his process, in sepa- 
rating and estimating the amount of natural paraffin 
existing in crude petroleum— a matter of considerable 
practical as well as scientific interest. 

For the purpose of assay, a sample of the substance 
weighing between 10 and 20 grammes, or measuring the 
same number of centimeters, is placed into a beaker, 
mixed with five times its weight of amylic alcohol, and 
afterwards the same amount of ordinary alcohol (of 75^ 
is added. The mixture is allowed to stand, well-covered, 
during several hours (the longer, the better) in a cold 
place, if possible below 4^*0. (40'^^F.), then passed, through 
a dry and cold filter, and the residue on the filter washed 
with a cold mixture of 2 parts of amylic and 1 part of or- 
dinary alcohol of 70^. The exact determination of the 
weight of the precipitated paraffin is best accomplished 
by extracting the residue with ether or benzin in a con- 
tinuous extraction apparatus. For this purpose, the 
filter, with contents, is lifted out of the tunnel, rolled 
somewhat together lengthwise so as to fill out the whole 
bore of the tube connected with the fiask holding the 
volatile menstruum, and a condenser havingbeen fitted to 
the tube, heat is applied to the fiask which causes the va- 
pors of the volatile menstruum to pass up, and afterwards 
to return condensed. At the same time, the filter and 
contents are kept hot by the ascending vapors. The con- 
tents of the fiask are then deprived of the volatile men- 
struum by*heating in a drymg closet, and the residue 
weighed. To dry the residue completely, a temperature 
of 126'* C. (257* F.) maintained for two hours is sufficient. 

When examining crude oils, or other crude petroleum 
products by this method, the author recommends to use 
a larger quc^ntity of the alcohol mixture— about, teutipaea 
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that of the sample to he analyzed— and to let the mixture 
stand at least twelve hours in a cold place. This will do 
away with difficulties encountered in filtering. The final 
residue on the filter should be washed with the mixture 
bt^fore indicated, until the latter ceases to run off colored. 
This method may also be used to determine the quan- 
tity of paraffin mixed with fatty acids, neutral fats, res- 
ins, resin oils, etc. All these bodies are completely solu- 
ble under the above-mentioned conditions, in the alcohol 
mixture. But the admixture of paraffin to tvax cannot 
be detected by it, as beeswax is likewise precipitated by 
the mixed alcohol.— After Dingl Polyi, Joum., 297, 276. 

Preparation of Hydriodie (and, incidentally, Phos- 
phorio) Acid. 

Prof. Lothar Meyer has recently published a paper (in 
Berichte d, D. Chem. Qea., 1880, 3,381) on the preparation 
of gaseous hydriodie acid, which contains valuable hints 
for those who desire to prepare this acid for medicinal or 
technical purposes. 

Prof. Meyer points out that the drawbacks inherent in 
all hitherto used methods of preparing pure hydriodie 
acid may be avoided by a very slight improvement, con- 
sisting only in the precaution to have at all times an ex- 
cess of iodine present. The usual methods direct to add 
iodine to an excess of phosphorus. This is the cause of 
the generation of phosphoretted hydrogen and phos- 
phonium iodide. rPnospnonium is the hvpothetical group 
JPH4, corresponding to ammonium NH4. Phosphoretted 
hydrogen, or phosphine, PHi, is capable of combining 
with haloid acids : THi+ HCl = PH4CI which is phosphon- 
ium chloride, PHJphosphonium iodide, etc.] The excess 
of iodine is so decidedly necessary that it is even faulty 
to re move any free iodine which may have been carried 
over by the gas with moistened phosphorus, as this may 
be tbe cause of accidents. 

The reaction which takes place between phophorus and 
iodine: 
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requires for every 100 parts of iodine nearly 5 parts of 
phosphorus and 12 parts of water, provided a very con- 
centrated hydriodie acid is required. These proportions 
should be maintained, except tnat about 20 parts of water 
are preferably taken. The process is conducted in the 
following manner: 

The 100 parts of iodine are placed into a tubulated 
retort the neck of which is turned upward, and about 
10 parts of water are poured in. The other 10 parts of 
water are mixed to a thin magma with 5 parts of red 
phosphoriis, and this is transferred to a funnel the neck 
of which is stoppered, not by a faucet, but by a long 
glass rod ground into the lower end of the funnel. This 
glass rod, and particularly its lower ground end, should 
not be too thick, as the ma^ma of phosphorus would 
otherwise not easily pass by it. The runnel having been 
fitted in the tubulure of the retort, and the receiver, 
containing a suitable quantity of water, having been con- 
nected with the retort, the glass rod is very carefuUy 
drawn up so that one drop (no more) of the phosphorus 
magma may fall upon the iodine. This stage is the only 
one where caution is necessary. Should the operator, 
induced by the apparent failure of any reaction or its 
feeble progress, allow more phodphorus to reach the 
iodine m the beginning, the action would become uncon- 
trollable and an explosion will generally result. 

[Note by Ed, Am. Drugg.-^We find, on trying this 
method on a small scale, that it is not always eas^ to re- 
strict the quantity of phosphorus paste, in the beginning, 
tojvst one drop, if the funnel is cnarged with the whole 
of the magma, as above directed. The safest plan is to 
put into the funnel at first only so much of the magma that 
a raising of the glass rod cannot allow more than one drop 
to fall in. Afterwards the funnel may gradually be filled 
with the remainder.] 

If the phosphorus is added at first quite slowly, and 
the reaction is allowed to moderate before adding more, 
the time wOl soon arrive when larger quantities of the 
phosphorus may be added at once, so that the whole 
operation may be completed within about fifteen minutes 
(when 100 Gm. of iodine are taken in operation). The 
whole rectction then takes place quietly and requires no 
beat until near the end. Any free ioaine mechanically 
carried over by the hydriodie acid is almost wholly con- 
densed in the neck of the retort. In order to prevent its 
passing over as far as possible, it is advisable to connect 
the retort with the condenser by means of a long, mod- 
erately wide glass tube, directed upwards, and to pass 
the current of gas first through a U-tube containing a 
little water. The best form of receiver is a pair of 
Woulff's bottles, connected by a siphon. In the first of 
these, the delivery tube ends immediately below the cork, 
the gas being absorbed by the water contained in the bot- 
tle with avidity. If desired or thought advisable, several 
of such bottles may be connected by tubes ending below 
the corks. When the reaction has almost ceased, a gen- 
tle beat is applied to the retort, whereby also some 



aqueous vapor is driven over which causes the iodine 
adhering to the walls to return to the retort. Should the 
iodine tint [of the contents of the retort] not disappear 
even after heating for some time, a very small quantity 
of iodine together with a few drops of water may be in- 
troduced. But care must betaken not to apply heat in 
presence of an excess of phosphorus, as this would cause 
the evolution of phosphonium iodide. 

If the operation is to be repeated a short time after- 
wards, the residue may be left in the retort, and new 
quantities of iodine and phosphorus added. But if it is 
desired to utilize the ingredients of one operation to the 
utmost, the neck of the retort is directed downwards 
(after all the hydriodie acid has come over), a receiver, 
with well-cooled condenser, attached and heat applied, 
which causes the aqueous nydriodic acid remaining in 
the retort to distil over. If any free phof^phorus should 
still have been present, a little iodine is added, or better, 
the liquid is diluted and filtered off from the phosphorus 
before being distilled. Finally there remains in the re- 
tort colorless, syrupy phosphoric acid. 

Prof. Meyer obtained, from 100 Gm. iodine, 6 Gm. 
phosphorus, and 35 Gm. water, altogether 95 Gm. of hy- 
driocfic acid (instead of the theoretical Quantity 100.8 Gm.). 
Of this amount, 57.5 Gm. came over airectly as gas, and 
the balance (37.5) was distilled over in aqueous solution. 
When only 20 Gm. of water were used, he obtained 74.4 
Gm. as gas, and 23.7 Gm. by distillation, together 98.1 
Gm. The amount of water to be introduced in the re- 
ceiver should be such that the resulting product will have 
the desired strength. 

New Method for rapidly Evaporating Non-inflam- 
mable Solutions* 

J. W. Gunning describes a new method, employed in 
the Government laboratories of the Netherlands, for 
rapidly evaporating sugar solutions by means of heat 
applied over the surface of the liquid, instead of from the 
bottom, so as to avoid the spattering which is liable to 
take place when heat is applied in the usual manner. 
This method of heating is, of course, applicable to all 
other non-inflammable solutions, when tne object is to 
evaporate them as rapidly as possible, with a view to 
ignite the residue. ' 

The apparatus is very simple, and is readily understood 
without a drawing. It consists simply of an iron plate 
standing on four legs, having four openings, one near 
each corner, through which the tubes of four Bunsen 
burners are adjusted at such a height that the tops of the 
burners will be a little higher than the edge of the cap- 
sides (which should be platinum or other non-ozidizable 
metal) which will be placed on the iron plate. A second 
iron plate is then adjusted over the burners. When the 
four flames siie lit, the upper iron plate causes the flames 
to spread out alon^ the plate, and both the direct flame as 
well as the radiation from the upper heated plate will 
cause a rapid evaporation of the liquid in the capsules. — 
After Zeitsch, f. anal Chem., 1887, 726. 

Standardizing volumetric Solution of Iodine. 

WiLHELM Kalmann has proposed a new method for 
standardizing or determining the exact titre of iodine 
solutions intended for volumetric use. 

His method is based on tbe fact that, when iodine is 
brought in contact with a sulphite, the following reaction 
takes place: 



Na,SO, + 21 + H.O = 


= Na,804 + 2HI 


sodium iodine water 


sodium hydriodie 


sulphite 


sulphate acid 



that is, the whole of the iodine is converted into hydriodie 
acid. If the latter be now titrated with a soda solution 
of known strength (best very dilute), in presence of 
methyl-orange as indicator, the quantity of soda con- 
sumed until the liquid assumes a yellow tint corresponds 
to the amount of iodine. The sulphite of sodium used 
may contain sulphate as an impurity, but must not con- 
tain either hyposulphite or carbonate, because the free 
hydriodie acid would €M;t upon either of these salts and 
falsify the results. 

In practice, the operation is carried out as follows: A 
measured quantitv of the iodine solution is put in a beaker, 
and then gradually mixed with just enough of a solution 
of sulphite of sodium (of any desirable strength) to cause 
the liquid to lose its color. All the iodine is now present 
as hydriodie acid. A few drops of solution of methyl- 
orange are now added (which imparts a rose-red tint to an 
add liquid), and afterwards a ^ normal solution of soda 
(or one even more dilute than this) is gradually allowed 
to flow in from a burette, until the rose-red tint of the 
liouid passes into yellow. 

This method may also be used, vice versa, to determine 
the quantity of a sulphite, or of a mixture of sulphite 
and nyposulphite, provided no uncombined bases or 
carbonates are present. Supposing we had a mixture of 
sulphite and hyposulphite of sodium, On adding to an 
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aqueous solution of the mixture standard iodine solution 
as long as this is decolorized, the iodine consumed would 
represent both that which has reacted with the sulphite 
and produced hydriodic acid, and that which has reacted 
with the hyposulphite to form iodide of sodiuhi. On 
now determining the quantity of hydriodic acid produced, 
as outlined above, we obtain the amount of sulphite pres- 
ent in th& mixture. And the quantity of iodine con- 
sumed in excess of that represented by the hydriodic 
acid, is concerned in the reaction with the hyposulphite. — 
After Zeitsch. f, anal. Chem,, 1887, 727. 



Besorcin in Sea-sickness. 

Resorcin is another addition to the long list of remedies 
for sea-sickness. Dr. Andeer states (Xanoe^, Jan. 7th, p. 
39) that a single dose of from ten to twenty grains given 
early before vomiting removes the giddiness and nausea, 
and enables the patient to sleep comfortably. In persist- 
ent cases, large doses two or three times a day are said 
to produce excellent results. A ten-per-cent solution of 
resorcin has also been found useful in cases of laryngeal 
tuberculosis by Dr. Fronstein, who says that, although 
resorcin is not so powerful an anaesthetic as cocaine, it 
acts more satisfactorily in allaying the pain and distress 
caused by laryngeal ulceration of tubercular origin. — 
Ph, Joum. 

A Suggestion for Bougie Moulds. 

Moulds for making urethral bougies are not yet con- 
sidered as necessary implements in all ' ' well-regulated 
pharmacies," yet sometimes a prescription is presented 
requiring some of these articles to be made, and we have 
to resort to tinfoil. Generally an elastic gum bougie is 
taken as a model on which to wrap the tinfoD ; but the 
bougie being of the same thickness nearly all its length, 
there is considerable difficulty in drawing off the mould 
from the model. Often when we have succeeded in doing 
this we find that the bougie has acted asa piston and drawn 
the sides of the mould together, rendering it useless. This 
trouble may be obviated by using a piece of glass tubing 
same size as a No. 8 bougie. First draw out the end to a 
point and cut it off about an eighth of a;i inch from where 
the narrowing begins, then fuse again until the end is 
rounded off as the bougie is to be, taking care not to al- 
low the aperture to close. This tube now forms the model 
upon which to shape the tinfoil moidds. The tinfoil slips 
more easily from the glass than from the elastic gum, 
and the little hole at the apex allows air to enter as the 
tube is withdrawn.— S. J. Elliot, in Chem. and Drug. 

Antipyrin as an Anodyne. 

The list of affections or morbid conditions in which 
antipyrin has been found beneficial is constantly increas- 
ing. Not long ago. Prof. Syerson reported that it pro- 
duced vei^ marked and prompt relief, taken internally 
as an anodyne, in acute and pamful affections of the eye. 
This is confirmed by Dr. Wetherby (Med, Record), who 
had a patient afflicted with intense conjunctivitis of the 
right eye, extreme photophobia and lachrymation, and 
most intense periodical pain extending from the eye to 
the head ana neck. He happened to have read Prof. 
Rverson's article, and ordered for the patient six powders 
of antipyrin, of 15 grains each, with the instruction to 
take one immediately on reaching home, and to lie down. 
It turned out that only one powder was required to pro- 
duce relief, the patient sleeping quietly during the whole 
night. Of course, a local treatment was employed for 
the inflammation in the eye, but whenever this was sub- 
sequently followed by a dose of antipyrin the patient 
remained free from discomfort and pain. Dr. Wetherby 
thinks that the antipyrin not only acted as an anodyne, 
but that it also had a controlling action on the inflamma- 
tion, since the eye improved more rapidly than any other 
he had ever treated, which was similarly affected. 

The Use of Salol in Rhenmatism. 

Dr. Dercum, in the Journal of Nervous and Mental 
Disease, speaking of the use of salol when wintergreen 
oil is not well borne, says: In my own experience, salol 
has special virtues of special application. It is an aJmost 
tasteless, fatty, insoluole powder, which is as bland and 
unirritating to the mucous membrane of the stomach as 
so much powdered paraffin would be. It is apparently 
not actea upon by the gastric juice, but depends for its 
digestion upon the pancreas. At least it is decomposed 
in the small intestine into salicylic and carbolic acids. 
This change likewise takes place when salol is mixed 
with pancreatic secretion or with pancreatic tissue out- 
side of the body. 

As far^ then, as the stomach is concerned, it is innocu- 
ous and mert, and it frequently proves a grateful relief 
to that viscus, especially when the oil of gaultheria or 
the salicylate of sodium has been given for some time. 
Judpn^ from my own experience, it is slower in pro- 
ducing its physiological action than the other salicylates. 



The effect is not as pronounced and much less prompt. 
That it is, however, efficient in the same class of cases 
as the oil of gaultheria there can be no doubt. I generally 
prescribe fifteen or twenty grains to be taken every three 
or four hours. The effect is gradually produced, and is 
manifested in large doses by more or less ** cinchonism." 
Curiously enough, I have noticed that the ringing in the 
ears is less, but the deafness more marked, than from the 
gaultheria. Occasionally patients will mention the dark- 
ening of the urine due to the presence of carbolic acid. 

Now and then patients object to the drug on account of 
its greasy feel and greasy taste, and sometimes of their 
own accord ask to be placed back on the gaultheria. 
Occasionally, of course, it is well to alternate the gaul- 
theria, instead of with salol, with the sodium salicylate. 

The Therapeutic Use of Quillaja Bark. 

Prof. R. Robert, of the University of Dorpat, has pub- 
lished the first number of a collection of investigations 
made at the pharmacological -institute of the University, 
one of which has as subject the active constituents of 
Quillaja, or soap-bark, and the author of Tvhich is Dmit- 
ri j Pachorukow, of Irkutsk^ Siberia. TVe shall quote 
only a few of the more promment results. 

Prof. Kobert had already ascertained, some years ago, 
that the commercial saponin did not represent the full 
therapeutic power of soap-bark, or of whatever other 
source was'used for its preparation. It had been custom- 
ary to designate as saponin the precipitate which was 
produced by adding alcohol to a cold aqueous infusion of 
the drug. Kobert, however, found that the filtrate, y< hich 
had previously been rejected, contained a very active 
substance, ana finally he succeeded in finding a method 
by which the two most energetic substances contained in 
soap-bark, namely, quillajic acid and sapotoxin could be 
separated from each other. 

Kobert's sapotoxin forms the principal subject of the 
author's paper. This substance is exceedingly powerful, 
but is contained in the bark only in a very small percent- 
age. 

Sapotoxin is remarkable through its solvent action upon 
the red corpuscles of the blood. But the Rame property 
also belongs to quillajic acid, and to the commercial sa- 
ponin, though in a much lesser degree. Even in a dilu- 
tion of 1 in 10, 000 did the first-mentioned substance (sapo- 
toxin) completely dissolve the red corpuscles. 

Fortunately, however, this takes place only when the 
sapotoxin, etc., is directly introduced into the circulation 
(by injection). None of these substances are absorbed 
either by the stomach or intestines, the only effect which 
is produced, even by relatively large doses, being a local 
irritation with occasional vomiting. Even a mere hypo- 
dermic solution is followed by only slight effects, as it is 
but very slowly absorbed, which is shown, among other 
things, by the great local irritation thereby produced. 

Sapotoxin, when actually absorbed, or when injected 
(in concentrated solution) into any involuntary muscle, 
diminishes or entirely destroys its vitality. It is also a 
poison, both for the motory and the sensory nerves, not 
only in their terminations, but also in their main branches. 

In spite of of the apparently energetic and toxic action 
of sapotoxin— which, however, does not exert itself ex- 
cept when this principle is directly iniected into the 
venous system — ^the employment of quillaja bark is not 
only theoretically indicated, but also advisable on prac- 
tical grounds, especially in place of senega. Kobert had 
shown, already in 1885, that the valuable constituents of 
senega varied very much in different specinnens of the 
drug, while those of quillaja were constant and were, 
moreover, present in nearly 5 times the quantity com- 
pared with those of senega. Besides, quillaja bark con- 
tains sugar, and is free from the exceedingly irritating 
and disagreeable substance which renders the adminis- 
tration of senega so objectionable. He also showed that 
the preparations of quillaja are better borae than those 
of senega ; that the former is as valuable an expectorant 
as the latter; and that quillaja but rarely causes vomit- 
ing or diarrhoea. 

Upon the basis of Prof. Robert's experiments, Dr. 
Goldschmidt investigated the therapeutic effects of quil- 
laja. He found that the latter promoted expectoration 
by inciting cough, and that it, at the same time, diluted 
the secretion, thereby facilitating its ejection. Other 
experimenters have confirmed these results. 

From the experiences thus gained, the author— and, in 
fact, Prof. Kooert and his whole school— advocate the 
employment of quillaja and its preparations in place of 
senega as an expectorant. The preparation which has 
usually been employed, and with uniform success, is the 
following (converted into U. S. terms) : 

3 Quillajae gr. 75 

Tr. Opii m 40 

Syrupi f\. 5 I 

Aqufe q. 8. ad fl. I 8 

With 7 fluidounces of water make an infusion from the 
Quillaja, in the usual manner. Strain, add the Tincture 
of Opium and Syrup, and lastly, enough water, previ- 
ously passed through the strainer, to make Sfluidouncee. 

Dose : A tablespoonf ul every 2 hours. 
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EDITOEIALS. 



rilHB Pharmaceutical Eecord^ having in mind certain 
•^ proceedings in the New York City courts against 
pharmacists who used Croton water in place of distilled 
water, called for in prescriptions, says : 

•* We should like to know how much the effect of med- 
icine is hindered when Croton water is used in prescrip- 
tions, and how much more efficacious the same remedy 
would be if dispensed with distilled water. We can 
readily understand that there are some kinds of water 
that are iinfit for use, and that in some instances distilled 
water should invariably be used; but how much more 
effective would a dose of rhubarb and magnesia be if 
mixed with distilled water in place of filtered Croton 
water." 

We hope that our contemporary may have its desire 
for information satisfied, although we cannot see that the 
information is likely to be of any practical value. 

In connection with the question of substituting Croton 
for distilled water when the latter is prescribed, it is of 
no earthly importance to the pharmacist who desires to 
cultivate a prescription business, whether one is prefera- 
ble to the other or not. The fact for him to keep in view 
is that he makes a business of preparing prescriptions 
according to formulas furnished him, and is receiving re- 
muneration for doing so. Let him, therefore, use all the 
skill he is possessed of in the first particular and then 
get as good pay for doing it as he can. There are suffi- 
cient occasions for the exercise of professional opinion in 
other directions more profitable than this and he need 
not concern himself with the question raised by the 
Pharmaceutical Eecord for a moment, when he gets a 
prescription calling for distilled water. Indeed about as 
unprofitable a thing as he can do is to give his patrons an 
impression that he exercises his own judgment in regard 
to the propriety of following the text of prescriptions or 
using something which he thinks more desirable than the 
article prescribed. 

It is not many years since a very accomplished phar- 
macist in this city practically ran himself out of a good 
business by volunteering advice to his customers with 
regard to the propriety of using what their doctor pre- 
scribed, or taking, instead, something which he could give 
them for less money than the prescription would cost 
them. It required only a few attempts of this kind to 



cause the doctors in his neighborhood to " boycott" his 
store and advise their patients to beware of him. 

There is Httle doubt that the majority of physicians 
might learn something of the pharmacists who prepare 
their prescriptions; and in the case of choosing between 
distilled or filtered water, they might find, by a little at- 
tention to the matter, that the latter would answer quite 
as well for most purposes, but it is doubtful whether it 
would be politic for the pharmacist to volunteer the in- 
formation; for it may be accepted as a rule that the 
greater the ignorance of a doctor is respecting such mat- 
ters, the more intolerant he is of criticism in regard to 
them. 

Our advice is to iiae distilled water when the prescrip- 
tion specifically calls for it, and be sure to iise that which 
will bear the Pharmacopceial test, and then get pay for 
the extra labor which is involved. That is husinesa. 

T^B. Chables HABBraoTON, of theHarvard Medical School^ 
-^^ furnishes to the Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal of March 1st a communication in which he narrates 
the circumstances attending the purchase of English 
wall-papers with the manufacturers' guarantee that they 
were non-arsenical. Tests made after their receipt by 
the Boston purchaser showed that arsenic was present 
and accordingly the Boston house objected to receiving 
and paying for them. The English manufacturer, there- 
upon, reiterated his claim that the papers were non-arsen- 
ical, and in proof thereof sent a testimonial from Prof. 
John Attfield, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.I.C, F.C.S., who said: 

**Not one of these samples is an arsenical wall-paper; 
that is to say, not one of the pigments or color-giving sub- 
stances on the papers is arsenical, and the paper itself of 
these paper-hangings is not arsenical." 

''Pseudo-sanitarians sometimes report non-8u:«enical 
wall-pa|)er8 as containing some ridiculously minute trace 
of arsenic. These alarmists might just as truly report 
some samples of common table smtas containing arsenic, 
for the delicacy of certain of the tests for arsenic is so 
great that traces can be detected in many things. But 
such traces are absolutely without significance from any 
sanitary point of view, either in salt, wall-paper, or any- 
thing else. Arsenical wall-papers have well-defined ai> 
senical characters, were formerly common, and may now 
occasionally be met with. Neither of these samples is an 
arsenical wall-paper." 

FoUowing the receipt o£ this, analyses of these papers 
were made by Henry B. Hill, Professor of Chemistry in 
Harvard College; Dr. Charles S. Sanger, Professor of 
Chemistry in the United States Naval Academy ; and by 
Dr. Harrington, who is the Assistant in Chemistry and 
Instructor in Hygiene in the Harvard Medical School, 
and thefoUowing table shows the resultsof their examina- 
tions as competed with those made by Prof. Attfield. 





Amoomt or Arsbkio in Oraims ns Squabs Tabd. 


No. 


Hill 


Sanger. 


Harrington. 


▲ttfleld. 


1 


4.66 


4.08 


4.40 




2 


0.86 


0.78 


O.SO 




8 


0.08 


0.78 


0.82 




4 


0.68 


0.71 


0.78 




6 


0.21 


0.28 


0.28 




6 


0.12 


0.04 


0.14 




7 


0.10 


0.08 


0.18 




8 


0.21 


0.22 


0.22 





According to the American analyses, all of the papers 
contained more than the permissible limit recommended 
to the National Health Society of England by its commit- 
tee. In view of the reputation which Prof. Attfield has 
in this country, this result is certainly very surprising, 
but it shows how desirable it is to take such guarantees 
with great reluctance and caution. It is well understood 
by pharmacists and chemists that there are always to be 
found a certain number of chemists holding prominent 
professional positions who can be depended upon to fui> 
nish certificates which favor the interests of those who 
employ them, but we are loth to believe that Prof. Attfield 
is to be* classed among them. He certainly owes, it to 
himself to offer some explanation of such a decided vari- 
ation between the results of his own analyses and those 
of the American analysts in the present instance. 
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IN the article on "QleditBchia triacanthos" by Mr. 
Abraham L. Metz, on page 1 of our January number, 
the words '^Nessler's reagent^' are used in place of 
^^ Mayer* 8 reagent, ^^ which latter was used by the author, 
and which he meant to write (see second column, mid- 
dle). Mayer*s reagent, as will be known to most of our 
readers, is a solution containing 13.546 Gm. of mercuric 
chloride, and 49.8 Qm. of iodide of potassium in one liter 
of water, and is a very sensitive test for alkaloids. 



Pharmaceutical 8ub6titution.~A short time ago, a 
German association set itself the task of proving that the 
German pharmacists habitually substituted one ingredi- 
ent for another when not in stock. Bogus prescriptions 
were, therefore, prepared containing unknown and ab- 
surd articles. One prescription read : 

Aconit. Nap. 
Tuber Cinereum. 

Notwithstanding the fact that '^ Tuber Cinereum "is 
the ** tubercle of «*ay substance at the base of the himian 
brain," this article with aconite was actually dispensed 
and paid for in fifty-eight Berlin pharmacies. Other 
fancy ingredients, such as Urticaria rubra, Pemphygus 
foliaceuSy etc., etc., were dispensed in seventy -seven 
pharmacies; only twelve refused them. When the hoax 
was complete, the whole bundle of prescriptions, together 
with the compounds dispensed, were submitted to the 
editors of the journals. The organs of German phar- 
macy admit the truth of the charge. The Berlin Pharma- 
ceutical Society, at their last meeting, discreetly re- 
solved to take no notice of the matter. 

The jProo^i^ioner announces the publication of a general 
index to its series of volumes, 39 of which have issued 
since its foundation. Tbi^ will be a welcome piece of in- 
formation to the readers of this valuable periodical. 

The Nebraska Pharmaoeutioal Association is to meet 
in Lincoln on the 8th, 9th, and 10th of May. 

The Louisiana Pharmaoeutioal Association holds its 
next meeting in New Orleans on the 10th of April. Ex- 
hibitors should address Charles K. Hall, care of £. J. 
Hart & Co., New Orleans, La., accompanied with a fee 
of $10. 

College .'of Pharmacy of the City of New York. — 
At the Annual Meeting, held on March 16th, the follow- 
ing officers were elected : 

President: Ewen Mclntyre. Vice-Presidents: H. J. 
Menninger, Greorge C. Close, W. L. Vennard. Treasurer: 
David Hays. Secretarjr: J. N. Hfgeman. Trustees for 
three years: Charles Rice, H. W. Atwood, B. F. Hays, 
J. T. Macmahan, F. F. Knapp. 

The examinations of the two classes occupied not less 
than nine days, owing to the intervention of the severe 
storm of March 12th. As we are about to go to press, 
we can on^ state tliat the commencement exercises were 
held on March 28th at Steinway Hall, General W. T. 
Sherman delivering the address to the Graduating Class, 
and Mr. A. T. Brown, of the graduating class, delivering 
the valedictory. 

Boll of Graduates of 1888 : 

1. Roll of Honor: George C. Diekman (Gold Medal). 
2. Harvey S. Miles (Silver Medal). 8. Albert Niederer 
(Bronze Medal). 4 to 13: Oswald Richter, Otto Rauben- 
heimer, F. G. Cough, F. P. Tuthil, Emil Weiss, W. R. 
Betts, Mrs. Rose Smith Brunner, John Harding, L. Frei- 
bersrer. Gust. Richel. 

The remainder of the graduates are the following: 

Charles F. Antz, New York City; Martin Arnemann^ Jr., 
New York City; (leorge 8. Baldwin. Uilboa, N. Y.; Charles 
W. Bartiett, Watertown, N. Y.; Anthony Bohata, New York, 
N. Y.; George B. Bosch, New York, N. Y.; Arthur Tappan 
Brown, Sag Harbor, N. Y.; Emil Buehler, New York, N. Y.; 
Frank K. Burr, Iowa City, Iowa; CharleH V. Chase, Davenport, 
Iowa; J. Taylor Clark, Clifton Park, N. Y.; J. Miller Campton, 
New York, N. Y.; Evan Moss Davis, Brooklyn, N. Y.; John 
Qeorge Deckert, Brooklyn, N. Y.; August Diehl, Philipsburgh, 
N. J.; Frederick E. Dodd, Newark, N. J.; Cleon L. Duty, Glens 
Falls, N. Y.; Charles S. Ely. Milton, Pa.; Denis A. Falvev, 
Flushing, N. Y.; Henry Fink, New York, N. Y.; August Frank, 
New York, N. Y.; John P. Frawley, Bangor, Maine; Ferdinand 
Freund, New York, N. Y.; Howard P. Guiney, Sioux City, 
Iowa; Leopold Hahn, New York, N. Y.; John Otto Herbig. 
College Point, N. Y.; Edward Hoeltz, New York, N. Y.; John 
M. Horton, Whitesville, N. Y.; Louis W. Jansen, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Robert Johnston, New York, N. Y.; W. W. Johnston, 
Newtown, N. Y.; W. A. Jove, Flatbush, N. Y.; John J. 
Kalisher, New York, N. Y.; Edward Katz, New York, N. Y.; 
Wiltiam W. Keyler, Bloomtield, N. J.; John J. Kerwin, New 
Bochelle, N. Y.; George G. King, Rochester, N. Y.; J. Howard 
Leggett, Princeton, N. J.; Carl Ernst Levin, New York, N. Y.; 
Victor G. Lockwood, Mianus, Conn.; Rudolph William Martini, 
New York, N. Y.; Philip Mathy, New York, N. Y.; Charles 
Miehling. New York. N. Y.; Edward F. Miller, New York, 
N. Y.; William P. Miller, Siegfried's Bridge, Pa.; A. Eustace 
Muse, New York, N. Y.; Wilham H. Nicholson, New London, 
Conn.; Emil Nowalk, New York, N. Y. ; William C. Oetinger, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Neville J. Patterson, New Rochelle, N. Y,; 



Herman Popper, New York, N, Y.; Walter 8. Reed, Long 
Branch, N. J.; John Graham Reeves, Yonkers, N. Y.; William 
P. Rich, Newark, N. J.; Armin Richter, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Drahomir Ruzicka, New York, N. Y.; Albert Schurr, New- 
York, N. Y.; Charles B. Sears, Auburn, N. Y.; Alfred R See- 
bass, New York, N. Y.; James G. Shaffier, New York, N. Y-; 
Maxwell P. Simons, New York, N. Y.; Andrew G. Slonaker, 
New York, N. Y.; Miss Angela de Socarras, Puerto Principe, 
Cuba; G. F. Sorrow, New York. N. Y.; Albert Staudenmeyer, 
New York, N. Y.; David Strauss, Elizabeth, N. J.; Richard 
Sunderman, Bergen Point, N. J.; Fred. Clarence Viele, Glens 
Falls, N. Y.; August Volland, New York, N. Y.; Louis Wedel, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Leon Wernert, New York, N. Y.; Joseph 
Wuelffrath, New York, N. Y.; Herbert Ziebarth. Brooklyn. 
N. Y.; Arthur Ziegler, Hoboken, N. J. 

The following students were examined in all hranches 
except pharmacy : 

Henry S. Blackmore, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; Major C. Brown, 
Gallipolis, Ohio; A. A. Jackson, Norwalk, Conn.; Ernest Sticht, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Special in Chemistry: 

Theodore P. V^n Ness, Newark, N. J. 

Cincinnati College of Pharmacy.— The 16th Annual 
Commencement was held February 16th, and degrees 
were awarded to : 

J. B. Adams, C. A. Apmeyer, G. B. Cabeen, A. Diebold, F 
P. Dierincer, Miss Cora Dow, W. Ellis, C. L. Goeltz, H. L 
Grimes, W. E. Jones, E. C. Jungkind, J. Kiehl, G. F. Maxwell, 
H. W. Weld, H. Voeckel, T. D. Wetterstroem, H. Folger, P. 
Miller. 

Prizes were awarded to Cora Dow, for proficiency in 
Materia Medica; H. L. Grimes, for practical pharmacy; 
C. A. Apmeyer in chemistry, and to G. Bidenour, for the 
hest general examination average. In the Junior Class 
Victor Muehlberg won hoth medals in botany and 
examination. 

Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy.— The tenth annual 
commencement of this college took place March 20th. 
The salutatory was delivered by Hugo Blanck, A.M., 
Ph.D., the professor in chemistrv. W. T. English, of the 
Western Pennsylvania Medical College, delivered the 
annual address to the class. The degree of Graduate in 
Pharmacy was conferred by President Greo. A. Kelly on : 

Elmer E. Knight. Turkey City, Pa.; Wilson Curtis Brewster, 
Butler, Pa.; Theodore Cappell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Anthony John 
Boucek, Allegheny, Pa.; Chas. Wallace Davis, Allegheny, Pa.; 
George B. Little, Washington, Pa.; James P. Beckley, Glaas- 
boro, N. J.; Chas. B. Shrom, Greenville, Pa.; Christ Ernest 
Strunz, Pittsburgh. Pa.; 8. Howard Jackson, Wilkinsburgh, 
Pa.; Ernest Christian Stiefel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; William G. 
Minnick, Alleghany, Pa.; Alexander Walter Boggs, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Charles William Kahl, McKeesport, Pa.; William H. 
Lewis, Belle Vernon, Pa.; John F. Murphy, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Henry Finkelpearl, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Geo. B. Little, of Washington, Pa., delivered the vale- 
dictory address. Prof. Proudfit awarded the Shady Side 
senior prize, gold medal, to Wilson Curtis Brewster and 
the Shady Side junior prize, silver medal, to Elmer K. 
Tribby, respectively for best examinations in pharmacy. 
Prof. S. Henry Stevens, on behalf of friends and mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees, presented to Elmer E. 
Knight, of Turkey City, Roscoe's Chemistry complete in 
six vols, for highest general average and best senior ex- 
amination in chemistry, and to Theodore Cappel, Square^s 
Compendium to the British Pharmacopoeia, lor best 
senior examination in materia medica and botany.' 

The following juniors passed a successful examination 
and are entitled to enter the senior class. 

Elmer E. Tribby, W. M. Cooke, P. T. Kearns, Oscar Mangold, 
D. B. Watson. Jos. W. Kinney, Benj. E. Camp, Walter F. 
Schwartz, W, C. Murphy, Howard Marshal, Isaac K. Darbaker, 
John A. Copenhaver, Samuel L. Wentling, Franklin L. Fry, A. 
C. Hyde, Byron Curtis Henderson, Wm. W. Frantz, Meloin A. 
Paterson, Benson C. Newlon, Harry L. Greer, Chas. F. Birchard, 
Jas. Armstrong, and Frank P. Garber. 

The examining committee consisted of Mess. Fred. H. 
Eggers, A. C. Robertson, Louis Emanuel, Parry M. Glein, 
Prof. Francis C. Phillips, besides the faculty, Prof. S. H. 
Stevens, Prof. Hugo Blanck, and Prof. Adolph Koenig. 

The Maryland College of Pharmacy held its commence- 
ment on the 22d of March, the following-named gentlemen 
constituting the graduating class : 

Albertson, J. E.; Atkinson, J. M.; Baxley, H. M.; Blair, S. 0.; 
Brack, Jr., Chas. E.; Brown, Jos. D.; Buschman, Wm. G.; 
Charsee, B. W.; Daiger, Andrew (2); Dalton, Jr., P. H.; Dawson, 
Wm.; Dietz, O. J.; DoukIsss, Eugene (3); Dressel, Henry G. (I); 
Fernsner, Louis G.; Forien, Wm. F.; George, Alfred; Hauser, P. 
C; Hill, W. J.; Lankford, G. A.; Link, Joseph; Lippey, Geo H.; 
Luck, Charles A.; Maschal, Chas. S.; Modena, W. J. (5); Beik, 
Henry 0.; Boeder, Jr., S. T.; Scherer, Wm. (4); Sherman, Louis 
F.; Simmonds, Sidney J.; Stewart, J. W.; Sumwalt, Jas. B.; 
Thillman, H. B.; Tierney, James A., Trainer, F. 8.; Tumbleson, 
A, L.; Walz, J. L.; Witherspoon, W. J.; Wolf, Henry G. 

The prizemen are indicated in the above list by nume- 
rals, (4) taking the ** Senior Analytical ;" (5) the ** Prac- 
tical Pharmacy," and J. A. Hardison the ** Junior Col- 
lege." 
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FORMULAS. 



Com Bemedy. 

Salicylic Acid 10 parts. 

LactioAcid 10 " 

Collodion 80 " 

Mix them. The addition of lactic acid is said to increase 
the efficacy of this comhination very materially. [Here- 
tofore, extract of cannabis indica has usually been 
added as one of the ingredients.]— i^unefoc^K (Prag). 

Applioation to Diphtheritio Membranes. 

Papayotin 75 grains. 

Distilled Water 90 minims. 

Glycerin ^ fluidounce. 

For local application to diphtheritic membranes, by 
means of a cameFs-hair pencil. 

Inoense. 

Benzoin .6 os. 

S torax ., 8 • ' 

Gascarilla, grd 2 '' 

Mvrrh 1 «« 

OUbanum 8 ** 

Cinnamon, grd. ^ ** 

Cloves J" 

Nitrate of Potassium i** 

Biix them.— (After CJiem. and Drugg,). 

Aromatic Vinegar. 

Tincture of Benzoin 1 fl. oZr 

Alcohol H " 

Acetic Ether H " 

Extract of Jasmin 1^ <* 

Acetic Acid .. 8i " 

Oil of Rose. 10 drops 

OilofNeroli 6 *• 

OilofWintergreen 6 ** 

—(After Dieterich,) 

Aqua MagnesieD. 

Sulphate of Magnesium 50 parts 

Carbonate of Sodium, cryst 60 *' 

Distilled Water, 

Carbonic Acid Qas, each q. s. 

Dissolve the Sulphate of Magnesium in 100 parts of 
Water and filter. Also dissolve the Carbonate of »odium 
in 100 parts of Water. Then pour both solutions, at the 
same time, in a thin stream, into 4,000 parts of water 
which is being constantly stirred, and contained in a 
capacious vessel. The resultine precipitate (of hydro- 
carbonate of magnesium) is washed by decantation with 
distilled water (which should be auite cold), until nitrate 
of barium ceases to render it turoid. About eight repe- 
titions of the washing process are required. Then mix 
the residue with enough water to make the whole weigh 
1,000 parts. Next pass a stream of Carbonic Acid Gas 
through the liquid, contained [in a suitable vessel], until 
the precipitated salt is dissolved, and transfer the solu- 
tion into bottles holding about 6 or 7 -ounces, which should 
be stored in a cool place, lying on their sides.— After 
Dieterich, 

Liquor ATuminii Chloridi. 
Solution of Chloride of Aluminium, 

Sulphate of Aluminium 35 parts 

Chloride of Barium 20 ** 

Water. q. s. 

Dissolve the two salts, each in 50 parts of warm Water, 
mix the solutions, and heat the mixture on a water-bath 
to about 160* F. Then allow to cool, filter, and pass 
enough Water through the filter to make 100 parts of pro- 
duct. — After Dieterich. 

Instead of using chloride of barium, chloride of cal- 
cium may be used. In this case, however, the mixture 
of the two salts should be set aside, in a cold place, for 
at least one week, in order that the excess of sulphate of 
calcium, not retained in solution, may separate. And 
when filtering the solution, it will hardly pay to wash out 
the small amount retained by the precipitate. Of course, 
when a solution of a definite strength is required, the 
first-mentioned formula should be used. But when the 
liquid is wanted as a disinfectant, the second method may 
be employed. 

Pastilles for Fetid Breath. 

Coffee, roasted and powdered 8 oz. 

Charcoal, powdered 1 '* 

Boric Acid 1 " 

Saooharin 10 grains 

Tincture of Vanilla. q. s. 

Mucilage of Acacia. q. s. 

Reduce the solids to a moderately fine, uniform pow- 
der, flavor it with the Tincture and then mix it with 
enough Mucilage to make a mass which is to be divided 
into troches or pastilles weighing 10 ^ins. 



Hamburg Bitters. 

Galanga Root 80 tr. ob. 

Ginger ....24 " 

Laurel Berries 24 « 

Nutmeg 18 " 

CassiaBuds. 14 " 

Pepper, Black 8 *• 

Orris Root, pow'd 7 " 

Cloves 5 " 

Lovage Root 7 " 

Capsicum } " 

Alcohol 29i pints. 

Water. lOi " 

Macerate the solids, properly comminuted, with the 
previously mixed liquid during one week, then express 
and filter. Percolation is not so suitable, as the aromat- 
ics would have to be reduced to a fine powder, which 
could only be done at the sacrifice of some of their aro- 
matic constituents. 

* Chartreuse, 
i. Yellow. By weight 

Oil of Angelica 24 parts 

" Cajuput 8 " 

" Calamus 1 part. 

•* Cloves 2 parts. 

" Coriander 2 " 

" Hyssop 8 

" Mace 4 

" Melisse 8 

Alcohol, deed 8,000 

Sugar 1,200 

Water 1,800 

Tincture of Saffron enough to impart a 

yellow tint. 

f . Oreen. 

Made in the same manner, but the suear is reduced to 
900 parts, and the green tint is producecT by the addition 
of a little solution of indigo. 

S, Colorleaa. 

In this case the proportion of sugar is reduced to 10 per 
cent of the final product, —IndustriebUitter. 

** Soluble " Essence of Lemon. 

The following formula is given by the Chem. and Drugg. 
(the measures being converted into those of the U. S.) : 

Oilof Lemon 10 fl. oz. 

Alcohol 125 fl. oz. 

Chloride of Calcium 800 grains. 

Phosphate of Sodium li av. oz. 

Carbonate of Sodium | av. oz. 

Water ,. 10 fl. oz. 

Dissolve the Oil in the Alcohol and add to it the Chloride 
of Calcium dissolved in 5 fl. oz. of the water. Then dis- 
solve the two Sodium salts in the remainder of the Water, 
add this to the alcoholic solution, shake weU and repeat- 
edly during four days, and fllter. 

Mifltura Antifebrinl 

(A.ntifd)rin Mixture, Acetanilide Mixture.) 

Antifebrin 60 grains 

Brandy 4 fl. drachms 

Water 6" " 

Syrup 6 " " 

Dissolve the Antifebrin in the Brandy, then add the other 
ingredients: 
Doee : A tablespoonf ul. 

Menthol Bnufll 

Menthol • 80 grains 

Chloride of Ammonium 90 *' 

Boric Acid, powd 60 " 

Triturate the substances together so that they will form 
a fine powder. (Dr. Beeha^g.) 

Chloride of sodium might be substituted for the 
chloride of ammonium. 

Blue-Black Ink. 

Aleppo Galls, '< blue " 4^ av. oz. 

Cloves, bruised Jav.oz. 

Water, cold 40 fl. oz. 

Sulphate of Iron, purified crystals li oz. 

Sulphuric Acid, pure 80 min. 

Sulphate of Indigo i oz. 

Macerate the galls and cloves in the water during a 
fortnight, then press and strain through linen, add the 
sulphate of iron previously powdered, dissolve and add 
the acid and indigo solution. Shake or stir the mixture 
well, then set it aside for a week, and filter it. 

The galls should be free from insect perforations. The 
sulphate of indigo should be used in the form of a thin- 
nish paste, neutral or nearly so.— After Chem, and 
Drugg. 
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Anti-Gout Collodion. 

Flexible CollodioB i&oz. 

Bther ifl. oe. 

Balicylic Acid 60 grains. 

Hydrocblorate of Morphine 15 '* 

Triturate the Hydrochlorate of Morphine to a fine 
powder, then mix it with the Collodion and Ether in which 
the Salicylic Acid had previously been dissolved. 

When using the preparation, mix it thoroughly by 
shaking. 

Apply it, by means of a brush, to the gouty joint.-— 
Morain; L^Un. Pharm. 

Iiooock's Lotion for the Hair. 

Mr. Joseph Inge communicates to the Chem, and 
Drugg. the following formula, as having been devised 
by Mr. Alexander, and afterwards brought into prominent 
use b^ Sir Charles Lubbock. The only change that was 
made is the reduction of the quantity of oil of mace. 

Expressed Oil of Nutmeg 5 fl. oz. 

Olive Oil 20 fl. oz. 

Stron^r Water of Ammonia 20 fl. oz. 

Spirit of Roeemary 40 fl. oz. 

Boae Water to make 20 pints 

(The figures are approximated to U. S. measure.) The 
above should be mixed with skill, best by gradually 

g curing the combined oils, under stirring, into the 
tronger Water of Ammonia previously diluted with the 
Spirit, and afterwards slowly incorporating the Hose* 
water. 

Bryan's Fulmonio Wafers is said by The New Idea to 
consist solely of sugar and corn-Btarch. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure. — The New Idea says that this is a 
solution of iodide of potassium in the compound tincture 
of gentian of the British Pharmacopoeia. 

Pasta Kaok, an B!nglishpreparatioD advertised for the 
toilet and bath, is said by Eckenroth (Pharm. Zeitunq) to 
be a mixture of 2!7% rich starch, 73jt effervescing powder, 
perfumed and compressed into tablets. — West. Dr, 

Hagan's Magnolia Balm.— TTie New Idea gives the fol- 
lowing formula for a preparation which is substantially 
the same as the proprietary article : Oxide of Zinc, 4 dr. ; 
Glycerin, 1* fi. oz. ; Water, 2 fl. oz. ; Carmine, i gr. ; Oil 
of JBergamot and Oil of Lemon, of each 1 minim. 

Flenry's TaAteless Cascarine.— Advertised as harm- 
less and as a new remedy for biliousness, costiveness, 
headache, dizziness, and torpid liver, is said by The New 
Idea to be subnitrate of bismuth and calomel triturated 
with cane sugar. 

Mother SiegePs Curative Syrxip is said to be composed 
of compoimd decoction of aloes, borax, capsicum, gen- 
tian, oil of sassafras, oil of wintergreen, dandelion, mo- 
lasses, and alcohol. 

Dalby'8 Carminative is said to consist of carbonate of 
magnesium, oil of peppermint, anise, nutmeg, laudanum, 
tincture of assafoetida, spirit of pennyroyal, compound 
tincture of musk, and i>eppermint water. 

Seven Sunderland Sisters' Hair Grower.— The follow- 
ing formula gives a product substantiallv identical with 
the *' secret " article. Bay rum, 7 fl. oz. ; Distilled Extract 
of Witch Hazel, 9 fi. oz. ; Common salt, 1 dr. ; Hydro- 
chloric Acid (5^) Idrop: Ma^esia^ q. s. Mix the bay 
rum and extract and shake with a httle magnesia; filter, 
and in the filtrate dissolve the salt and then add the acid. 
The acid removes the yellow color acquired by the mix- 
ture with magnesia. — The New Idea, 

Snuff for Coryaa.— Dr. Pierre yiger recommends the 
following: 

Powdered Starch, 

Boric Acid, 

Tincture of BenzoiD .equal parts. 

Triturate the ingredients together, then dry with gen- 
tle heat, and put into a suitable box. 

Soaps. — Some transparent soaps are very good, some 
very bad. Gk)od transparent soap is prepared from ordi- 
nary soap of good quality, which is cut into shavings, 
dried, and then treated with alcohol. The alcohol is 
evaporated, and a transparent soap is left. There are 
two advantages in this treatment. First, when soap is 
cut into shavings, any free soda tends to get less by con- 
tact with air. Second, the treatment with alcohol re- 
moves all excess of soda. The absence of free alkali ren- 
ders the soap better suited for use on the skin. Many of 
the bad transparent soaps are prepared from impure ma- 
terials, and the translucency is secured by the addition 
of sugar, some specimens containing as mucb $i^ 2^%,^ 
The Bo^tal, 



Permanganate of Potassium, dissolved in water in the 
proportion of 3 to 5 grains to the ouoce, is the latest 
remedy for frost bites of moderate degree or for slight 
bums. 

Salioylo Collodion.— Bi vert, an apothecary of St. 
Petersburg, finds the following to be a good formula: 

Collodion .100 parts . 

Salicylic Acid (crystals) 10 " 

Venice Turpentine 1 " 

Chlorophyll q. s. 

This collodion is especially useful as a corn-remover. 

The Treatment of Furunoles by Intestinal AntisepelB. 

—Bouchard, in V Union MMicale of January 21st, 1888, 
reports good results in general f urunculosis from 

Naphthol (fl). 

Bismuth. salicylatiB, 

Magneeiad U gr. 6. 

repeated four times daily. 

Formula for Benzol.—Macalister gives the following 
formula for administering benzol as a remedy for hoop- 
ing-cough: 

Pure Benzol Tii ij. 

Alcohol, 

Compound Tinct. Chloroform ft&tii iias. 

Simple Syrup ni xx. 

Mucilage ad 3 i. 

From 4 to 3 drachms may be given, according to age. 

NoTK.— Compound Tincture of CShloroform of the British Ftaann. Is prepared 
by mixing: Cfaiororonn, 1 fl. oz. ; Alcohol, 4 fl. os. ; Oomp. TInct. of Cardamom, 
6fl.oc. 



Creaaote Mixture for BronchitiB.— Ferrand's formula 
is: 

Creasote gtt. i j. 

Essence of Lemon .gtt. ij. 

Syrup of Orange Flowers gtt. xxx. 

Water. gtt. czx. 

A teaspoonful may be taken at intervals of 2 to 8 
hours. 

Amylene Hydrate, reported to be useful in doses of 60 
to 90 grains in cases of alcoholism, morphiomania, epi- 
leps;^, and tuberculosis, may be given in either of the f ol- 
lowmg forms. The dose to oe taken on retiring: 

Amylene Hydrate gr. Ix. 

Distilled Water 3 x. 

S^rup of Raspberry S i. 

Cnl of Peppermint gtt. i. 

Peppermint water may be substituted for plain water, 
if preferred. 

Emulsion of Terebene.— According to England (Amer. 
Jour, Pharm,), the following gives a milk-white and per- 
fect emulsion having the odor and flavor of terebene, and 
miscible with water without separation : 

Terebene, 

Ck>tton seed Oil fi& ni. clx. 

Powdered Acacia 3vi. 

Powdered Sugar 3ij. 

Water q.8.adfSiY. 

Mix. 

Extract of Coflbe.— FaulNoirot, of Paris, is the patentee 
of a new method of preparing extract of coffee which is 
said to yield a very satisfactory product. 

Boasted and ground coffee of the best qualitv is treated 
with boiling water in the usual manner, and tne infusion 
caused to freeze by appropriate refrigerating apparatus. 
The ice crystals are rapidly crushed, and separated, in a 
centrifugal machine, from the dense accompanying ex- 
tract which does not itself freeze. This extract, which is 
thus freed from about 90 per cent of its aqueous con- 
stituent, is then completely deprived of water, in a 
vacuum apparatus, and the residue made into tablets or 
cakes. 

Milk Jelly.— Ab a variation in milk diet, the following 
is recommenced by Prof. Liebreich: 

Heat 1 quart of milk with 1 poimd of sugap, and 
when the sugar is dissolved continue the heat, at a boil- 
ing temperature, for about ten minutes. Now cool it 
well, ana then add, slowly stirring, a solution of 1 ounce 
of gelatin in a cupful of water. Next add the juice of 8 or 
4 lemons and 3 wme-glasses full of wine, brandy or other 
liquor. Set the glasses containing the mixture in a cold 
place, so that the contents may gelatinize. It is neces- 
sary to have the milk quite cold before the other ingre- 
dients are added, as it would otherwise curdle. 

Milk-Powder.— Dried milk, in form of powder, may be 
prepared by evaporating skimmed milk in a suitable 
apparatus, preferably in vacuo and under continued 
stirring, at a temperature of 60" to 70' C. (140M68' F.) 
to a syrupjr consistence, then mixing it with 80 to 50 
PjBr cent of its weight of finely powdered sugar, and con- 
tinuing the heat, with constant stirring, between 80' and 
66* C. (86'-13r F.) imtil the product has assumed a dry, 
granular condition. 
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QTJEEIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which answers are desired, must be received 
by the Sih of the month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, but not for puMication, 



No. 2,121.— Tablet Trittirate Moulds (O. E.). 
These moulds, made of hard rubber, are manufactured 
and sold by A. G. Newman, 1180 Broadway, New York. 

No. 2,122.— Invisible Ink (E. W. S.). 
A very ^ood preparation of this kind may be made with 
certain cobalt salts. 
For instance: 

Chloride of Clobalt 50 grains. 

Distilled Water 1 fluid oz. 

Qlycerin 10 minims. 

Dissolve the Chloride of Cobalt in the Distilled Water, 
and add the Glycerin. 

Writing executed with this ink is invisible on paper, 
but on warming the writing turns blue. On exposure to 
danap air, it becomes again invisible. 

No. 2,123.— Preston Salt (S. & L.). 

This is an ammOniacal smelling salt made by mixing to- 
gether equal parts of chloride of ammonium and of 
ireshly slaked but dry caustic lime. In place of the 
chloride, the carbonate of ammonium may be used. The 
mixture is introduced into the bottles and fimaly pressed. 
Then a few drops of some agreeable perfume— according 
to the fancy of the maker or consimier— are added. If 
ordinary corks are used to stopper the bottles, they 
should be previously soaked in hot paraffin. If glass-stop- 
pers are used, they should occasionally be coated with a 
minute quantity of petroleum ointment. 

No. 2,124.— Hall's Solution of Strychnine CD. E. S.). 

The formula most generally in use appears to be the 
following: 

Acetate of Strychnine 16 grains 

Diluted Acetic Add i fl. oz, , 

Alcohol 4 fl. oz. 

Compound Tinct. of Cardamom H fl. oz. 

Water enough to make 16 fl. oz. 

Some formularies or authorities give the quantity of 
acetic acid much larger. Some of them even direct 
strong acetic acid to be used, which is evidently a blun- 
der. The object of the Compound Tincture of Cardamom 
is to impart a specific color and taste. But for this pur- 
pose a comi>aratively small amotmt of the tincture is 
amply sufficient. 
Dr. M. Hall originally used the following formula: 

Acetate of Strychnine 1 grain 

Acetic Acid 20 min. 

Alcohol 2 fl. drch. 

Water 6 fl. drch . 

and directed 10 drops to be taken three times daily as a 
tonic in nervous exnaustion. But, naturally, he often 
had to alter the proportions. However, through the em- 
ployment of the preparation as a '* house-mixture*' in 
hospitals, a variety of supposed standard formulae gradu- 
ally originated. 

No. 2,125.— KremePs Method of Assaying Pepsin and 
Panoreatin (Chicago). 

Several years ago, Mr. A. Kremel, of Vienna, published 
a method of assaying pepsin which is based upon its ac- 
tion upon powdered non-coagulated egg-albumen, the 
author holding that the employment of coagulated albu- 
men is faulty. Without arguing this question here, it may 
be said that it really matters but little whether the one 
or the other kind of abumen is taken, as the relative di- 
gestive strength of the different kinds of pepsin can be 
measured by either method. EremeVs method is as fol- 
lo\^s: 

Egg-albumen is dried at about 40'*C. (104' F.) and re- 
duced to powder. One gramme of this, together with 0.1 
Gm. of pepsin, are put into a flask of the capacity of 100 
C.c, together with 60 C.c. of a very dilute hydrochloric 
acid, contcuning 0.2^ of HCl, and heated during three 
hours at a temperature of 38"* to 40** C. The liquid is next 
exactly neutralized by a previously determined quantity 
of carbonate of sodium, then heated on a water-bath to 
about 90* O., and, after the undigested albumen has been 
coagulated, allowed to cool. Enough water is now added 
to make the liauid measure 100 C.c, the solution filtered, 
50 C.c. of the filtrate evaporated to dryness in a i>orcelain 
capsule, the dry residue again dissolved in distilled 
water, and the solution very carefully filtered throufrh a 
small wetted filter into a platinum capsule. The filter 
having been washed, the united liauids are evaporated, 
and the residue dried at 100* CJ. ana weighed. (If a very 
exact determination is required, the percentage of nitro- 
gen may be detemuned ia this residue, and the quantity 



of peptone deduced from this.) The residue is now 
mixed with carbonate of ammonium and ignited. The 
amount of ash thus obtained is deducted from the weight 
of the dry residue. The remainder corresponds to the 
weight of peptone yielded by 0.5 Gm. of albumen. Ac- 
cording to Eremel, uniform results are obtained when 
the above process is scrupulously adhered to. If modifi- 
cations are introduced, tne results will differ. 

The same author directed pancreatin to be examined 
in the following manner: aigest 1 Gm. of dried egg- 
albumen (prepared as directed in the preceding para- 
graph) with 0.1 Gm. of pancreatin and 50 C.c. of water 
at dd*" C, during threip hours. Then add 0.2 to 0.3 Gm. of 
chloride of sodium, and 1 drop of diluted acetic acid, 
coagulate the tmaltered albumen on a water-bath, at 90* 
C. and then continue as directed above, under pepsin. 
Eremel examined six specimens of nancreatin, of which 
he found that 0.1 Gm. of each formea from 0.110 to 0.380 
Gm. of peptone. 

There is one feature of Eremers process which might 
with advantage be transferred toother methods of assay. 
This is the neutralization of the acid liquid when the 
reaction of the pepsin upon the albuminoids wants to be 
arrested. The adoption of this plan will probablv be a 
useful feature when making comparative assays of differ- 
ent kinds of pepsin. 

No. 2,126.— Epsom Salt Springs (A. E. S.). 

So far as known to us, the richest Epsom salt springs, 
the water of which is utilized and sold for medicinal pur- 
poses, are situated in Hungary. The well-known Hun- 
yadi Jdnos spring contains in 10,000 parts: 

194.9 parts of magnesium sulphate and 196.6 parts of 
sodium sulphate. 

The'HunyddiLaszlo spring, situated at a short distance 
from the before-mentioned (all of which are in the neigh- 
borhood of Buda-Pesth), contains still more, viz. : 

261.6 parts of magnesium sulphate and 211.0 parts of 
sodium sulphate. 

And recently, a still richer vein has been struck, 
namely the HunyAdi Lajos spring, which contains: 

316 parts of magnesium sulphate and 157 parts of so- 
dium sulphate in 10,000 parts. This is equal to about i 
trov ounce of Epsom salt in one pint. 

There are a number of ** Epsom" springs in other 
countries, notably at Epsom, England, from which local- 
ity the salt has taken its name. The United States also 
contains a number of such springs, but none of them con- 
tains an amount of the salt which is at all comparable to 
that of the Hungarian waters. 

No. 2,127.— "Tasteless" Cas6ara Sagrada (E.M. X). 

The preparations of Cascara Sagrada (Ehamnus Pur- 
shiana) generally suffer from the drawback that they are 
extremely bitter, and that it is very difficult to disguise 
this bitl!emess. Even the so-called "elegant" prepara- 
tions, for instance, Elixir of Bhamnus Purshiana, as 
usually made, is by no means palatable. Mr. Grazer, 
of San Francisco, has, however, recently announced 
(Pharm. Rundsch., January 9th) a method by which this 
bitterness may be removed. He mixes 1 pound of the 
powdered bark thoroughly with a milk of 1 bz. of mag- 
nesia and 10 fl. oz. of water, then packs the mixture into 
a percolator and lets it macerate for twelve hours. He 
then pours on 10 fl. oz. of alcohol, and afterwards, 
when this has been absorbed, diluted alcohol to cover the 
drug. 

After macerating twenty-four hours, percolation is 
started, and a fluid extract prepared in the usual man- 
ner. The product is said to be of a mild, agreeable, some- 
what astringent taste, free from bitterness, and fully 
representing the medicinal ijroperties of the drug. 

Another method consists in extractins: the bark with 
strong alcohol, and precipitating the bitter resin. He- 
garding this, experiments are being at present made by 
one of our correspondents. 

No. 2,128.— Devices Ibr holding Labels (E.). 

This correspondent asks a question which will be of 
interest to manv of our readers and, we believe, that a 
variety of excellent suggestions could be offered on the 
subject. We invite the attention of our readers to the 
matter. 

Query: "What, in your opinion, is the best device for 
holding a large number of labels?*' 

Wepresume our correspondent has reference both to 
wholesale and to retail business. Of course, there is a 
variety of ways to keep labels. The most general, prob- 
ably, is to keep them in drawers having partitions. But 
these often take up much valuable space that might have 
been utilized for other purposes. 

Of other methods we mav mention herafti^o, which are 
very useful and are probably less known than they deserve. 
One is, to have all the shelves of the stock-room made of 
double boards, with an intervening space which need not 
exceed 1 or 1^ inches in height, into which tin or wooden 
drawers are inserted which hold the labels corresponding 
to the articles on the shelf above. These drawers may be 
made neatly fitting, with intervening partitions, and nicely 
flnished, if the surrounding fittings are handsome and part 
of a dispensing establishment. For the ordioary stock- 
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room, however, they may he inserted without intervening 
partitions, merely placed loosely side hy side, though an 
upright piec^ or partition may be required in intervals of 
about 24 inches or less to prevent the upper shelf, by the 
weight it carries, from being pressed down on the little 
drawers. 

Another plan which we have used with satisfaction is 
to have a square case constructed, through the centre of 
which passes a rod which is fastened to the floor and to 
the ceiling. The case is adjustable at any desired height, 
and is revolvable about the rod. Every one of the four 
vertical faces contains as many pigeon-holes, with or 
without drawers, as the size of the case may permit, or 
the number of labels may require, ^ne or more of these 
label cases may be arranged at the side of, or even over 
the work tables, provided they are adjusted high enough 
to be out of the way of ordmary packages. A simple 
touch of the hand will revolve them, and persons at 
either side of the table or counter may use them. They 
can be made auite ornamental, if so desired. 

One of us nas used a case of this kind, constructed 
after his design, and having 64 pigeon-holes on each of 
the four faces, for more than 12 years. 

Our correspondent also asks us who makes *' Peter- 
son's patent label case." We would refer him to our ad- 
vertisement pages, where he will find that this case is 
sold by R. W. Tansill & Co., 55 State Street, Chicago. 

No. 2,129.— "Fruit-Sugar" (Ex.). 

"Fruit-Sugar" is another name for "invert-sugar," 
and designates a mixture, in equivalent proportions, of 
dextro-rotary glucose (also known as dextrose or ordi- 
nary glucose) and of tevo-rotary glucose (or levulose). 
Fruit-sugar occurs in many fruits, in honey and in cer- 
tain saccharine exudations, though it mav there be ac- 
companied by an excess of one or the other variety of 
glucose. But true "invert-sugar," consisting of equal 
molecules, can readily be prepared by warming cane- 
sugar with dilute acids, when the following reaction 
takes place : 

CiiH«Oii + H.O = CHi.Ot -I- C.Hi.0. 

cane-sugar water dextrose levulose 

Invert-sugar is an article of commerce, though only in 
a few countries. It is specially recommended for the 
preparation of preserves, and artificial wines. It fer- 
ments much more easily than ordinary sugar, and is 
more readily decomposed on being heated (to about 60** C. ), 
for which reason it is preferable to common sugar in 
ci^es. It has also a more agreeable ta.ste than the other 
sugars, and for this reason it deserves more attention. 
According to the Industrie Blatter, it may be obtained 
from the " Zuckerfabrik Maingau " at Hattersheim, Ger- 
many. 

No. 2,130.— Preparation of Normal Starch for Assays 
and Tests (R. J. S. & Co.). 

This subject belongs to the same query which our cor- 
respondents have directed to us regarding diastase, but 
we have preferred to treat of it as a separate query, so as 
to enable us to index it properly, in view of its practical 
utility. 

When starch solutions are required for the purpose of 
estimating the amylolytic power of certain ferments, as, 
for instance, of "pancreatin," diastase, etc., it has been 
customary to gelatinize starch in the usual manner, that 
is, \}j first mixing it with a little cold water, then diluting 
with more water, and afterwards boiling the mixture 
until a translucent jelly or liquid is produced, which, if 
too concentrated, is then further diluted to the desired 
point. Starch solutions thus prepared are still more or 
less viscid, even when dilute, and most ferments act upon 
them rather slowly. 

This drawback may be entirely avoided by adopting 
the plan proposed by Lintner (Joum. f. prakt, Chem., 
1886, 380). Instead of using heat and water alone to 
burst the cell-walls of the starch, he employs hydro- 
chloric acid of a certain strength which accomplishes 
the same purpose. He directs to proceed iii the following 
manner: 

Any desired quantity of best potato-starch is mixed 
with' hydrochloric acid containing 7.5 of the pure acid, 
in such quantitv that the acid stands over the starch. 
After standing during seven days at the ordinary tem- 
perature, or during three days at 40" C, (104* F.), the 
starch has lost its property of forming a jelly or paste. 
At the same time, the structure of the starch (aside from 
small fissures) has remained the same. The starch is 
now washed by decantation with cold water until every 
trace of acid has been removed, as shown by delicate 
litmus-paper. The water is drained off as far as possible, 
and the starch then dried by exposure to air. 

The resulting product is easily soluble in hot water to 
a clear liquid. Solutions containing 2 per cent remain 
clear for several days, or have only a faint opalescence, 
but after that time they become turbid. Concentrated 
solutions, such as contain 10 per cent and over, congeal, 
on cooling, to a salve-like mass. 

Starch, or starch solution, thus prepared, reduces 
Fehling's solution only in a most minute degree, too 
feebly to require its being taken into account. [It will, 
however, be necessary to examine every lot of starch 



thus prepared to insure its indifference against Fehling^s 
solution.] Hydrochloric acid of 10 per cent at once gelat- 
inizes starch, and in this respect hydrochloric acid is 
much more energetic than sulphuric, which must be at 
least of a strength of 15 per cent, and used at a tempera- 
ture of 40" C. (104" F.) to bring the starch to the same con- 
dition. 

No. 2,131.— Antipyirin inoompatible with Spirit of 
Nitrous Ether (Texas). 

The following prescription was presented to a friend 
of one of our corresiK)ndents: 

!9 Antipyrini gr. 15 

Spir. ^ther. Nit fl. 3 2 

Tr. Aconit. Rad gtt. 8 

Syr. Lactucarii q. s. ad fl. § 3 

M. etsigna: Dose: One teaspoonful. 
This prencription was prepared and produced a green 
solution, and one teaspoonful was given to a patient, 
a little boy of 5 years of age, ana who was not by 
any means sick or confined to his bed, but seemed to 
be ailing with a little fever. After takine the first 
teaspoonnil, the child was thrown into convmsions, and 
died in about two hours. 

In explanation of the reaction taking place between 
antipynn and spirit of nitrous ether, we would state that 
the incompatibility of the former with nitrous acid or 
nitrites, in presence of acids, has long been known. In 
fact, the reaction has been used both as a test for nitrons 
acid as well as for antipyrin. 

In dilute solutions containing nitrous acid, antipyrin 
causes a bluish-green coloration. In concentrated solu- 
tions* it produces a precipitate of bluish-green crystals, 
consisting of iso-nitroso-antipyrin. The reaction is as 
follows: 

CuHi.N.O + HNO, = CuHuN.O, + H.O 
antipyrin nitrous ' iso-nltroBO- water 

acid antipyrin 

Now it is well known that nitrites, in general, are 
active poisons. Even small doses of an alkali nitrite, 
for instance nitrite of potassium or sodium, say 5 to 8 
grains, produce a throbbing and a sensation of bursting 
m the head, with vertigo, eructations, nausea and vomit- 
ing, cyanosis, and often convulsions. Free nitrous acid 
is still more energetic, even in very small quantities. 
The new substance produced by the reaction between 
antipyrin and spirit of nitrous ether appears to belong 
to that class of bodies in which the effect of the pres- 
ence of an active radical is greatly intensified. Tet 
neutral nitrites do not produce the above-mentioned 
reaction with antipyrin. It is necessary that the nitrous 
acid be in the free state. If this is the case, the bluish- 
green or pale green color will appear on the addition of 
a solution of antipyrin. When this color is once devel- 
oped, it is not destroyed or removed by the addition of 
an alkali. But if the free nitrous acid is first neund- 
ized with an alkali, the addition of antipyrin will fail to 
produce any color reaction. 

No. 2,132.— Syrup of Iodide of Calcium (North Caro- 
lina). 

This syrup is usually directed to be made by dissolving 
iodide of calcium in syrup. Attention has, however, 
been repeatedly drawn to the unsatisfactory quality or 
condition of the commercial iodide of calcium. Itisavery 
unstable salt, apt to become colored by the libera4;ion of 
iodine and the formation of secondary products. Rec- 
ognizing these facts, Mr. O. Eberbach, some jears ago, 
recommended a new formula for preparing this syrup, in 
which a definite quantity of iodine was employed as the 
starting point. This was converted first into ferrous, 
and afterwards, by the addition of more iodine, into a 
ferroso-ferric iodide, and the latter subsequently decom- 
posed by adding a miUc of lime to the boiling solution 
until all the iron salt is decomposed. In this reaction, 
ferroso-ferric oxideis thrown down, and iodide of calcium 
remains in solution. By simple filtration and washing 
of the residue on the filter, the whole of the iodide of cal- 
cium is extracted as a colorless solution, from which the 
syrup is then made. The resulting product is very satis- 
factory. 

There is, however, one serious drawback connected 
with this process, namely, there is no visible criterion 
to tell when the exact quantity of milk of lime required 
to decompose the iron salt has been added, and the usual 
consequence will be that lime will be added in excess and 
render the resulting solution strongly alkaline. This may 
be avoided by a slight modification. Instead of using 
milk of lime to decompose the iron salt, carbonate of cal- 
cium may be used. This produces a copious efferves- 
cence, the cessation of which promptly indicates the end 
of the reaction. Besides, even if there is a large excess 
of the carbonate used, it cannot enter into solution, but 
remains mixed with the precipitated oxide of iron. 

When small quantities of the syrup are to be prepared, 
we recommend the following process: 

lodinA. 652 grains. 

IronWire, fine and cut 200 " 

Precipitated Carbonate of Calcium 250 *' 

Distilled Water q. s. 

Sugar 11 troy oz. 

Syrup enough to make 16 fl. os. 
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Mix the Iron Wire with 414 grains of the Iodine and 

3 fluidounces of Distilled Water, and apply a gentle heat, 
until the Iodine is comhined and the liquid has acquired 
a greenish color. Filter the liquid through a small filter, 
and wash the flask and filter with 1 fl. oz. of Distilled 
Water. To the filtrate, contained in a fiask, add the re- 
mainder of the Iodine, and heat the solution gently, tak- 
ing care, that no iodine is lost by evaporation. Heat 

4 n. oz. of Distilled Water in a capacious capsule to boil- 
ing, and add to it alternate small portions, first of the 
Precipitated Carbonate of Calcium, and then of the solu^ 
tion of Iodide of Iron, stirring briskly, and waiting each 
time until the violence of the reaction moderates. From 
time to time add a little Distilled Water, to replace that 
lost by evaporation. When all the Calcium salt andiron 
solution has been added, continue the heat until the solu- 
tion is quietly boiling. Then filter it through a wetted 
filter, and wash the latter with enough Distilled Water to 
make the product, when cold, measure 8 fl. oz. In this 
dissolve the Sugar by agitation, then make up the volume 
witla Syrup to 16 fl. oz., and strain, if necessary. 

We find it preferable to add small alternate portions of 
. the carbonate of calcium and the iron solution, rather 
than to add the whole of one constituent first, and after- 
wards the other. Further, it is far better to add the iron 
solution to the water contaiuin^ the carbonate Of calcium 
than vice veraa^ as the oxide of iron produced separates in 
a much more compact form and is more easily separated 
by filtration. 

When making the process on a large scale, however, we 
recommend the use 6o^^ol hydrate of calcium (as milk of 
lime) and of carbonate of calcium. Working on the small 
way makes it somewhat difficult to adjust the quantity 
of hydrate of calcium (lime) so as to stiL leave the end of 
the redaction to be accotnplished bv means of the car- 
bonate of calcium. But when opCTating on the large 
scale, the time required for the duration and subsidence 
of the efifervescence is so considerable, and the vessels 
must be chosen so large, that a modification becomes 
necessary. We suggest to use milk of lime during the first 
part of the reaction, and to use the carbonate of calcium 
only towards the end. The quantities of ingredients, cal- 
culated for a pint of syrup, then are as follows: 

Iodine '. 552 grains. 

Iron Wire 200 " 

Lime^ 100 •' 

Precipitated Carbonate of Calcium., 70 " 

DiBtiJled Water .q, s. 

Sugar • 11 troy oz. 

Syrup ' , enough to make 16 fl. oz. 

Slake the Lime with a sufficient quantity of Water, and 
add it, as apparently dry powder, m the same manner as 
is directed in the formula for the carbonate. Lastly, 
add the Carbonate in the same manner, and continue as 
directed^ 

No. 2,133.— Preparation of Active Diastase (R. J. S. 
&Co.). 

Lintner, who has published the most detailed report on 
the properties, preparation, and assay methods of dias- 
t€tse, recommends for its preparation the process below 
given (in Joum, f. prafct, Chem.^ 34). 

It mav be obtained from any kind of malt. But it is 
preferable to employ undried barley-malt, though air- 
dried malt may also be used. But roasted malt is less 
advantageous. 

Previous to Lintner's investigations, it was customary 
to extract the diastase from malt by water or glycerin, 
and to precipitate the diastase from these liquids, either 
directly by precipitation with alcohol, or after heating the 
liquid to 70'' C. (158* F.). Or, it was precipitated from its 
glycerin solution by aJcohol, or by a mixture of alcohol and 
ether. Another method was that proi>osed by Bruecke, 
who caused the production, in the solution, of a volumin- 
ous precipitate of phosphate of calcium which carried the 
diastase along with it. But this method, as well as 
several others, in whix^h heat! is employea, have been 
found entirely unsatisfactory. After an extended series 
of expeiriments, Lintner found that the most active dias- 
tase is obtained by treating crushed undried barley malt 
with 2 parts of water. (Considering the full effect of pure 
diastase upon pure starch to be represented by the num- 
ber 100, -then the product furnished by the method just 
mentioned had an activity represented by 96. Air-dried 
malt, treated under the same circumstances, yielded a 
product corresponding to 55.5 per cent of the absolute 
effect. 

The following is the process recommended by Lintner 
for obtaining diastase of satisfcu^tory power. 

Macerate 1 part of undried barley malt or air-dried malt 
(deprived of the sprouts by sifting) with 2 to 4 parts of 
alcohol of 20 per cent during twenty -four hours or longer. 
The object of the alcohol is to permit a protracted diges- 
tion without running the risk of inducing fermentation 
or acetification. The liquid is then separated as far as 
possible, and precipitated by not less* than 2 nor more 
than 2i times its own volume of absolute alcohol. It is 
not advisable to use more, since the excess would precipi- 
tate pectous substances and but little more diastase. A 
little of the latter always remains dissolved by the al- 



cohol, but the amoimt is too small to pay the labor of re- 
covery. On stirring, the precipitate caused by the ab- 
solute alcohol separates in yellowish- white flakes which 
rapidlv settle to the bottom. The supernatant liquid is 
poured off, the precipitate transierrea to a filter, the al- 
cohol drawn or aspirated off from it as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and the resiaue on the Alter then transferred to a 
mortar, where it is triturated with absolute alcohol. The 
mass is then again transferred to a filter, washed with 
absolute alcohol, the precipitate then triturated with 
ether, • and after this has been drawn or washed off, th6 
residue dried in vacuo over sulphuric acid. 

The systematic dehydration thus directed to be effected 
by means of absolute alcohol and ether is necessary in 
order to obtain the diastase as a flocculent, yellowish- 
white powder of great activity. If the powder was not 
thoroughly dehydrated, it becomes dark colored when 
dried in vacuo, and acquires a horny consistence, suf- 
feriag at the same time in strength. 

No matter how long the diastase may be dried over 
sulphuric acid, it always retains a small quantity of al- 
cohol, which can only be removed by drying at 106* C. 
(221** F.). But as this temperature would be injurious to 
the ferment, this drying is inadmissible except in a por- 
tion which is to be employed for other purposes than to 
test the fermentative power of the sample. Even the best 
known method of assay is not entirely free from defects, 
hence no further source of error should be introduced. 

Diastia^se precipitated, as above directed promises to be 
of considerable use in laboratories for the assay of cer- 
tain articles of food. It remains active for a long time. 

Lintner regards 1 Gtm. of crude diastase to equal ctbout 
50 Qm. of good undried barley malt. 

The precipitated diastase is wetted by water only with 
difficulty. It is therefore necessary to triturate it before 
using it with a little water in a mortar, whereby a turbid 
limud is produced. 

Crude diastase persistently carries down with it a con- 
siderable quantity of mineral constituents. When freshly 
precipitated it contains 16 per cent of ash, and after 
being reprecipitated six times, it still retains 10^. This 
may be reduced by dialysis to 6 per cent. The mineral 
impurity accompanying it is phosphate of calcium. 

Lintner found that, by repeated purification, the nitro- 
gen constituent of the diastase gradually rose to a liUle 
over 10 per cent. There appears to be no doubt what- 
ever that diastase contains nitrogen, though this had 
been denied by Payen and Persoz. 
' During the first precipitation of the crude diastase, 
the latter carries along - with it some non-nitrogenized 
matters which partly reduce Fehling's solution. The 
principal portion of these matters resembles dextrin in 
its nature. But bv repeated precipitations these sub- 
stances are removed. 
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Tp Soften Hard Qkin on the HancUu f 

Sir:— Many people nowSuffpr from a formation of hard 
skin on their hands called eczema, and it happens with 
people who can least afford the annoyance, because they 
are overworked both in body and mind, and more 6ften 
than not, confined in close offices during the day. 

I think many will find relief if, after they have washed 
their bands, they would put on some agnine or other 
wool fat. and rub it well in with pumice stone. It will be 
found that all the hard skin will come off, leaving a 
smooth, comfortable surface. Wipe the hands, but do 
Qot rub off the whole of the wool fat, ahd in a^ few 
minutes the hands will become soft and pliable, 'and re- 
main so for hours- Yours truly, Thos. Christy. 

London, Enolajo), Februao'y 28th,- 1888. 



BensoJEkte of Sodium as a Bezhedy fbr Pollibuiar 
Tonsillitis.— Boislini^re highly recommends the follow- 
ing formula as a remedy for follicular tonsillitis: 

Benzoate of Sodium , 3 i.- 3 iv. 

Glycerin, 

EJix. Calisdya bark ^aaJL 

M. A teaspoonful every hour or two. No gargle or 
local applications are required and instead of the disease 
lasting two to five days, as is the case where it is unin-' 
fluenced by medication, it is cured (in an, average based 
on 75. cases) in 20 hours; the extremes bring 12 and 3(5 
hours. It seems to him apparent that the febrile element 
of the disease is controlled, and that its use, even with 
children, is unattended with risk. 

Fluid Extract of Quebracho Colorado is recom- 
mended by Dr. Bordeaux, of Brussels, as an application 
for wounds. Being applied with a soft brush, like collo- 
dion, it causes transient pain, and in about an hour dries 
so as to form an artificial scab which can only be loosened 
with the aid of hot water. It requires the aid of no 
other dressing and greatly favors healing by first inten- 
tion. 
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HOW DB. SCmTAPSStTEBEL'S WOBLD-BENOWNEDHSTOMACH BITTEB WAS DISCOVEBED. 




Carbolato of Camphor which is recommencled as a 
wouad-dressing, is made by dissolving cami)hor in 95;^ 
solution of carbolic acid to saturation. The acid will dis- 
solve about 3 times its weight of the camphor and the 
product is thin, clear, olea^nous, and has an odor of 
camphor rather than of caroolic. To the sense of taste 
it is slightly pungent and characteristic of camphor 
without the flavor of carbolic. Ten-drop doses may be 
taken internally with the aid of a capsule. Its external 
use causes for a few minutes a sense of warmth, and on 
abraded surfaces smarting for a few moments follows its 
use. Injected hypodermically it causes stinging, quickly 
followed by anaesthesia. When mixed with an equcd 
amount of cotton-seed oil and applied to a fresh wound 
with gauze or cotton, it prevents suppuration. 



A Menthol Snuff for the treatment of laryngeal 
diseases, recommended by Dr. A. G. Buhay in the Edin- 
burgh Med, and Surg. Jour,^ consists of menthol, 3ss. ; 
Ammon. chlor., giss. ; Pulv. Acidi borici, 3i. 

When finelv pulverized, this will be found a useful in- 
sufflation in chronic laryngeal catarrh, laryn^ejsd phthisis, 
nasal catarrh and ozsena, and syphilitic rhinitis. 

The same authority recommends a 25% per cent solution 
of menthol in olive oil as an application on acute pharyn- 
gitis and tonsillitis. When applied to the nasal mucous 
membrane it should be from 5 to 20^ per cent only. 

Another formula, for local application, consists of. 
Iodine, gr. vi. ; Iodide of potassium, gr. xx. ; Menthol, 3 iss. ; 
Glycerin, 3 vi. ; Water, 3 iij. 
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OONOBNTBATION BY LOW TSMFHBATUBBS. 

BT J. U. LLOYD. 

1HAVX noticed with interest the pai>er in the Ambbioan 
Druggist April, p. 76, regarding the method of con- 
centrating a liquid preparation of ^coffee by the ao- 
plication of a low temperature, the paper bemg as fol- 
lowB: 

** Ejctraot of Coffeb.— Paul Noirot, of Paris, is the patentee 
of a ne w method of preparing extract of coffee which is said to 
yield a very satisfactory product. 

<* 9o«sted and ground coffee of the best quality is treated with 
boiling; water in the usual manner, and the infusion caused to 
freeze by appropriate refrigerating apparatus. The ice crystals 
are rapidly crosned, and separated, in a centrifugal machine, 
from the dense accompanying extract which does not itself 
freese. This extract, which is thus freed from about 90 per 
cent of its aqueous constituent, is then completely deprived of 
water, in a vacuum apparatus, and the residue made into tab- 
lets or cakes.*' 

I believe that it will he found that advantage has been 
taken hy other persons of similar methods to free organic 
solutions from aqueous liquids, in most cases, pernaps, 
where nothing has been published in that direction. 
Where prolonged heat is destructive, the method is 
often, I believe, in the future destined to be of "exceptional 
value. 

It is well known that the ** mother liquor'' contains most 
of the impurities of solutions from which crystalline bodies 
have been separated, and, in the case of most organic ex- 
tractive matters, the natural combination is often neither 
crystalline nor easilv frozen. Indeed, it is not always 
necessary to reduce tne solution to the congealing point m 
order to cause precipitations either of valuable or of inert 
constituents in abundance, and the operator, by studying 
each particular substance in its relationships concerning 
other associated substances, can dissociate the natural 
constituents of many organic liquids, and either cast aside 
the precipitate or retain it as the investigations demon- 
strate is desirable. 

I have no doubt that the reason so many persons have 
insisted on using evaporation, or heat application exclu- 
sively, is because of a general view which is to the effect 
that this is about the only feasible method of concen- 
tration. It is the easy one, the authoritative one as re- 
corded in books, and to question the possibility of an 
opposite course in face of printed authorities seems irra- 
tional. 

The fact is, however, when we purify crystals we ac- 
tually reduce the bulk of the original liquid, which might 
properly be the desired product, and often is, and the 
crystalbzation of water from organic liquids, leaving the 
extractive matters, is, it seems to me, simply an applica- 
tion of the well-known laws that govern the purification of 
salts. 

Of course, the previous application of heat is usually ne- 
cessary, hut. if the crystals (as water) are objectional, a 
reduction ot temperature will often accomplish that for 
which evaporation is now employed. I presume that all 
operators will recognize instances m which the evaporation 
of an extractive hquid can be accomplished to a certain 
extent without the development of a '*humt" odor or 
without apparent dissociation, but that further reduction 
is destructive even at lower temperatures than before. In 
these instances, the application of a low temperature ap- 
plied at this stage of the concentration, after the ^an 
suggested in concentrating the preparation of coffee, 
may more often be found effectual than is generally sup- 
posed. 

I have found that in some cases if such a liquid be re- 
duced to a very low temperature (short of freezing) and 
then cautiously mixed with the proper amount of alcohol, 
it will separate into two layers, one of which will often 
contain the lareer amount of the inert matter, and by this 
method most of the water can be excluded. By studiously 
applying this rule, and by using various neutral solvents 
such as ether, or mixtures of ether, alcohol, chloroform, 
etc., in an appropriate manner, some very aesirable and 
unusual dissociations of natural plant constituents may be 
accomplished with but Uttie applied chemistry or evapo- 
ration. Such a study has been pietrt of my individual duty 
for many years, and from the result of my labors I assume 
that, at some time in the future, less heroic chemistry and 
less neat evaporation will be employed in purifying many 
pl^it constituents, or separating them into natural sec- 
tions, than is freely accepted now as a necessity. Some 
years ajgo, I was perplexed over a substance that I desired 
to obtain and that was associated with a glucose in a plant 
product. This I vainly tried to remove, out it seemed im- 



possible to precipitate it, and any single solvent that I em- 
ployed would dissolve both of them or neither. 

At last I wrote to the late Prof. Henry B. Parsons, then 
in the Agricultural Office at Wadiington, for assistance. 
He was at this time working in this very direction (su^ar 
cane, I think), and replied that he could give me no aid, 
and that with unfermentable and uncrystallizahle sugars 
the elucidation of a simple scheme to apply to such prob- 
lems was a desideratum of the day. Afterward, I effected 
that separation by means of a very cold solution of the 
glucose-like liquid in cold cdcohol, to which I slowly added 
sulphuric ether until two layers formed. The upper layer 
contained the substance desired, with some glucose, and 
by evaporation and re-application of the process, I ob- 
tained it pure.* Since, I have evolved many detail 
methods with laboratory products of unofficinal and ir- 
regular character, where tnis manner of procedure is de- 
sirable, and, in my opinion, the present method of plant 
analysis, or preparation of plant products, will be consider- 
ably modified Dy the application of such schemes at a 
very near day m the hiture, and it may be that the 
present destructive methods, whereby organic compoimds 
are evolved (or rather produced) from plants by stiff 
chemical reagents, will be supplemented at least by others 
which we seem now to have generally overlooked. In a 
work applied to the constituents of gelsemium, about a 
year ago, I had reason to prepare for Prof. Fliickiger, of 
Strasburg, some pure ^Isemic acid. This I obtained 
easily in a state of absolute purity and in considerable 
amount, without the use of any chemical whatever, simply 
by the application of the foregoing principles. As thus 
obtained, it was in the form of great needle-like crystals, 
pure white, and it excited the admiration of Prof. Fliickiger 
and also Prof. Prescott, to whom a part of it was after- 
ward sent as a specimen.f 

I do not write this paper to advance as new the sug^;ea- 
tions therein made, for, I presume, that such applicauons 
of well-known factors are probably far from being new. 
and only in detail laboratory manipulation under special 
conditions do I suppose that I have even in my own field 
accomplished anything of value, but it is true that such 
work has been a necessity with roe for years. Indeed, I 
was led to the consideration of the part of the subject con- 
nected with concentration by low temperature, By infor- 
mation derived, when a boy, from readinjg a narrative of 
the life of Colonel James Smith, in which he gives the 
method the Indians of North America employed to make 
maple syrup, and which I afterward applied to my studies. 
Since the appearance of your paper on the preparation of 
a coffee concentration, I have looked this narrative up and 
reproduce it as follows: 

^'Shortly c^ter we came to this place [the northern 
part of Omo as I would make it. — L.1, the squaws began to 
make sugar. We had no Ifiirge ketties with us this year, 
and they made the frost, in some measure^ supply the 
place of fire in making sugar. Their large bark vessels, 
for holding the stock water, they made broad and shallow; 
and as the weather is very cold here, it frequentiy freezes 
at night in sugar time; and the ice they break and cast 
out d: the vessels. I asked them if they were not throw- 
ing away the sugar. They said no; it was water they 
were casting away; sugar did not freeze, and there was 
scarcely any in that ice. They said I might try the experi- 
ment, and boil some of it, and see what I would get. I 
never did try it; but I obsearred that, after several times 
freezing, the water that remained in the vessel changed 
its colo^ and became brown and very sweet." I 

It will be seen that the aborigines of North America 
were acquainted with methods of concentration by means 
of both evaporation and low temperatures, and it is evident 
to me that m working galenical preparations, one of our 
oversights has been to confine ourselves to that which is 
most commonly known and easily applied. This paper of 
Colonel Smith, 1799, appears to me to contain the essential 
features of that of Mr. Noirot. 

— ■■ I ■ . ■ ■ I—. ... I ■ I I i. I... II II Ml W ■ 

« Suoh a liquid often holds a constituent quite tenadoualy, that a mixtun 
of the two Uquids will Bcaroeljr separate from iu natural comblnationB. In 
Btttdying the application of this method to plant dissociaMons, ears must 
be taken to avoid the addition of too much ether, otherwise the entire 
material will be precipitatea. By the use of different neutral solTcnts, 
chloroform, benaol, etc, some unusual separations may be accomplished. 

t My work In this wsj domonstrated to my saUsfaction that the alkaloid 
Kslsemlne is not combined in celsemium with the so-called gelsemic add, 
aithoujrh It is in complex commnation. Gelsemlc acid (po-calledi exists free 
in the drug. 

1 This is an exoeedingly^lnteresting narrative, taken from Drake's ** Indian 
O^itivities," the title betas as follows: **An Account of the Rsmarkalile Oc- 
cuireoces In the life and Travels of Ooionel James Smith (late a dtlnen of 
Bourbon County, Kentucky), during his Captivity with the Indians, in the 
Tears liSfi, *MI, %7, '68, *60. In whfch the Customs, Manners. Traditions, Theo> 
togioal Sentiments, Mode of Warfare, Military Ta^ios. DisoipUne and B&camp- 
ments. Treatment of Prisoners, etc., are better explained, uid more minuteqr 
relatecL than has been heretofore done by any author on the subject Together 
with ahescription ot the Soil, Timberi, and Waters, wliere he travellea with 
the Indians during his captivity. To which is added a brief account of some 
very uncommon occurrences which transpired after his return from captivt^; 
as weD as of- the different campaigns csnied on against the Indians to toe 
westward of IVnrt Pitt, sinoe the year 17B6 to the present date 17W. Wxtttenbjr 
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[Obiohial Amtract.^J 

The Use and Administration of the Pancreas and its 
Preparations. 

One of the most efficient methods of utilizing the special 
ferments of the pancreas is to employ this organ in a 
crude condition or to prepare from it an aqueous extract 
which should he used as soon as possihle. 

According to Engesser, thehest method of preparing the 
pancreas is the following. The organ — pref erahlv derived 
from the hog— which should he as fresh as possiole, is de- 
prived of memhranes, thoroughly cleansed with a cloth, and 
carefully freed from fat. It is then scraped with a rather 
hlunt knife or chopped to a paste in a chopping machine, 
and then ruhhed through a hair sieve. The resulting 
magma may he added to food as such. It may he pre- 
served for a short time'hy mixing it with common salt or 
one-third its quantity of extract of beef, in a wide-mouthed 
hottle which must be well corked and kept in a cold and 
dr^ place; during summer preferably in an ice box. If 
this preserved pancreas is used, it is advisable to treat it, 
on tne evening before it is wanted, with about 1 pint of 
water and 8 to 10 drops of diluted hvdrochloric acid in 
order to liberate the larger portion of the ferment. 

An aqueous solution of the ferments of the pancreas 
may be prepared by treating the organ, previously chop- 
pea and freed from fat, as in the preceding case, with 
watOT (J pint for every pancreas) warmed to 30^ C. (86** F. ), 
then adoing a little common salt, and setting the mixture 
aside for 6 or 6 hours. It is next transferred to a strainer 
or a fine hair sieve and the liquid portion drained off with- 
out pressure. This liquid is comparatively less active than 
the pancreas paste, and must be use.d while fresh, but in 
some cases it is preferable. 

The best metnod of administering the pancreatic fer- 
ments, according to Engesser, is to add the pancreas paste 
(above described) to the food itself. 

Since pancreatic ferments become inert when exposed 
to a temperature exceeding 45** 0. (113" F.), the particular 
land of food to which the pancreas is to be added must 
have a temperature below tnat just named. In practice, 
it may be said that tbe proper temperature is reached 
when a portion of the food taken into the mouth ceases 
to produce a sensation of heat or burning. In order to 
cover the taste of raw meat caused by the addition of the 
pancreas paste, the food to which it is added should be 
well spiced. (>r some lemon-juice, a f ew drops of wine- 
vinemr, etc., may be added to correct the taste. [These 
addlBons are not regarded as interfering with the activity 
of the pancreatic ferments, at least not with all of the 
ferments.! In order to hide the presence of the pancreas 
paste to the eye, it is advisable to select a form of food 
(soup^ etc.) which has an opaque appearance. 

It is well known that soup, when introduced into an 
empty stomach, passes rapidl^ through this, and descends 
to the inferior portions of the intestinal canal more rapidly 
than other kinds of food. 

Hence, in order to subject the latter likewise to the ac- 
tion of tne pancreas, it ia necessary to have several courses 
of soup alternate with the other dishes, or to direct the 
soup to be taken in portions during the whole meal. An- 
other method which is recommended is to serve with every 
course some kind of sauce mixed with pancreas paste. 

Since it is not always possible to procure fresh pancreas 
for the preparation of the paste, Engesser proposes to pre- 
pare A potvdered pancreas of good keeping qualities. For 
this purpose, the properly cleanned organ is very finely 
comminuted, and reduced in a vacuum apparatus at a 
temperature of 40* C. (104° F.) to an extract. This is 
treated durin^^ about forty-eight hours with absolute alco- 
hol, after which the latter is allowed to drain off, and the 
remainder adhering to the mass driven off hj a neat not 
exceeding 40** C. llie dried residue appears m form of a 
li^ht-brown, coarse powder, which is easily taken or ad- 
ministered either in wafer-capsules or with water. As it 
is very hygroscopic, it must be kept from dampness with 
great care. 

This preparation does not represent an isolated ferment 
of the pancreas, but the parenchyma of this organ hard- 
ened by means of alcohol. It is important to state this, 
since it is well known that trypsin-^-the peptone-forming 
ferment of the pancreas-— is destroyed by the acid ^tric 
juice, for which reason those commercial pancreatic pro- 
ducts, which contain or profess to contain the trypsin (for 
instance, those of Savory & Moore, of London; Defresne, 
of Paris; Witte, of Hostock) become inactive in the stom- 
ach, as has been shown by Ewald. 



Notes on Oocuine. 

Fbom a rather lengthy paper on Cocaine and its Salts 
by Dr. B. H. Paul, published in the Pharm. Joum. of 
March 17th, we take the following, which relates to the 
best practical method of testing the hydrochlorate (or 
hydrochloride) of cocaine: a remarkaole alteration of 
cocaine takes place when the base is precipitated from a 
water solution of the hydrochloride by ammonia or some 
other alkaU. My attention was first directed to thifi 
change in applying to samples of the hydrochloride the 
test suggested by Madagan. This test consists in add- 
ing two drops of ammonia to a solution of one grain of 
the i^t in two fluidouncesof water. With a good sample 
a dense precipitate is produced, either at once or on stir- 
ring the liquid with a glass rod, and this precipitate soon 
acquired a very distinct crystalline condition. When the 
tested solution was left standing for some hours, it was 
observed that the precipitate had become less hulk v, and 
at first it seemed probable that this change might he due 
to more complete crystallization; but, after the lapse of 
twenty-four hours, or more in some instances, the precipi- 
tate entirely disappeared, and, on examination of the solu- 
tion, it was found that the cocaine had been entirely con- 
verted into benzoylec^onine, which readily crystallized on 
evaporating the solution over sulphuric acid. This is an al- 
teration that always takes place to some extent when the 
base is precipitated, and, therefore, it may give rise to ap- 
preciable loss in the preparation of cocaine if such a precipi- 
tate is left for any len^h of time in contact with the 
liquid from which it has oeen thrown down. . . . 

As regards the method of testing this salt, I do not think 
that the chloroform test is of much service. In my 
opinion, a much better place of ascertaining the relative 
Quality of different samples of cocaine hydrochloride is to 
determine the amount of alkaloid obtednable by precipita- 
tion of a water solution with ammonia. The chemicallv 
pure anhydrous salt, CiTHaiN04HCl, contains 89.26 of co- 
caine, and when the solution precipitated is not too dilute, 
a precipitate closely approximating to that amount should 
be obtained if the salt tested does not contain impurities 
that are more soluble in water than cocaine is. 

It is sometimes stated in books that the precipitate pro- 
duced by ammcmia in solutions of cocaine salts is rrais- 
solved on adding excess of ammonia. This is a mistake: 
the solubility of cocaine in water is but little, if at all, in- 
creased by the presence of a lar^e excess of free ammonia. 
The disappearance of the precipitate after the lapse of 
some time is not due to its being redissolved, but is the 
result of the decomposition already mentioned. Ammonia 
is, in fact, the best precipitant of cocaine, and to illustrate 
this fact I may state that, when a solution containing only 
Y^th of cocaine hydrochloride is mixed with ammonia 
and shaken, the alkfiUoid is immediately separated in the 
form of distinct needles. This degree of solution is nearly 
the same as in Maclagan's test, and it appears to he near 
the limit of solubility of cocaine, for with a solution con- 
taining y^ of hydrochloride the separation of ci-ystals is 
doubtnil. At any rate, with such a dilute solution there 
is danger of the imagination being used in a manner that 
is not scientific. In applying this test, it is important to 
collect the precipitate as soon as possible after it has en- 
tirely deposited m order to avoid loss from the decom- 
position already mentioned. By leaving the precipitate 
for eighteen hours in contact with the ammoniacal li- 
quid, there may be a loss of about 3 per cent of the co- 
caine. . . , 

For the purpose of ascertaining the presence of an amor- 
phous base in cocaine salts, there is. I think, no method of 
testing at present known better tnan precipitation with 
ammonia. This should he carried out in the way directed 
by Maciagan, and also with a stronger solution, so as to 
observe the character of the precipitate and ascertain the 
amoimt obtainahle. 



Bye Water. — A western exchange recommends a for- 
mula for an eye-wash consisting of 2 drops of liquor 
plumbi diacetatis in one ounce of elder-fiower water, 
upon which we have the criticism to make that a salt of 
IcMGul should never be used as an ingredient in a collyrium ; 
the reason being that an acetate is especially liable to 
conversion into carbonate, and in case there is any erosion 
of the cornea, the lead is deposited in the form of white 
film which tattooes the eye, so to speak, and leaves a per- 
manent blemish. [£1d, A. D.] 

* Trook ** IMe neneran ArmeCmittel.*' Von Dr. W. F. Leebladi. 6?o. WSen 
wa LetpBlg, 1888 (8d ed.). 



Messrs. F. F. Boehringer & Sons, of Mannheim, the 
well-known manufacturers or quinine and other alkaloids, 
haVe recently published a circular in which they assert 
that the most reliable test for the purity of cocaine and its 
salts, in their opinion, is the following modified perman- 
ganate reaction : 

Dissolve 0.1 Qm. of hydrochlorate (etc.) of cocaine in 5 
Gm. of water, add 8 drops of diluted sulphuric acid (sp. 
gr. about 1.112) and afterwards one drop of a 1-per-cent 
solution of permanganate of potassium. The violet tint of 
the liquid must remain unchanged during at least one 
hour. The vessel in which the test is performed should be 
carefully covered to prevent the access of dust. 

While this test is juite exacting and moderately reliable, 
it should, in our judgment, be always combined with 
Maclagan^s test (see pp. 22 and 62, 1887). 
■■■ ••• 

Butherlandia ftutesoens has lately reached England 
from Gape of Good Hope with a reputation as a cancer 
remedy. It appears in commerce as the foliage and stems 
of a leguminous shrub, bearing bladder-like, thin-shelled 
pods, something like those of bladder senna. It is some- 
times cultivated in English ^rdens for the sake of its 
large, scarlet fiowers, where it is known as Cape blad- 
der senna. The powdered leaves and roots have been 
used at the Cape as an ophthalmic remedy.— JProv. Med. 
Joum. 
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Note on Btrophanthus 'and Strophanthine 

FEOM a gaper by CatOlon, recently published in the At- ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ JSr^^iS?®^^^ ^^*™" 

chives de Pharm, , we take the following : TOXf i ah om. 

The seedfi of Strophartfhus Kombi contain in 100 parts : O ome time ago the announcement was made that the vola- 

i? tile oil of Svodia fraxinifolia, an East Indian plant, 

Fatty Matter, soluble in ether and alcohol 82 had an extraordinary power to cover the odor of iodoform. 

Dry Extract, Boluble m alcohol of 70^ 16 We also had infonnation, ohtained through a prominent • 

f„'iSIfi5o*Sl?i^^J*'"'^"* Jl wholesale house, that steps had heen taken to secure either 

w2?ir«LT!Ii « theoil,ifohtainahle. or the fruits of the drug itself. Mr. 

waterana iioes ^^ ^ Helbig, of London, now writes to the ChenUst and 

100 Druapist that there was some error committed in the 
identification of the fruits which had been at first brought 

The fatty matter is of an intense green color, and im- to London. It turns out now that the odoriferous fruit is 

parts this tint to the tincture if the seeds themselves are derived from Xanthoacylum HamiUonianum. The fruits 

treated with strong alcohol. This is a drawback, as the of the true Evodia consist of four carpels united into a 

fat has a repulsive odor and is apt to produce nausea. star-like shape, each of which contains two longitudinal 

Hence it must be eliminated both from the extract and the and three roimded angular seeds pointed at the two ends, 

tincture, which is best done by first exhausting the seed The seeds are of a dark-brown, faintly lustrous appear- 

with ether. When the fat is romoved, they aro extracted ance. The epicarp is parohment-like, more or less roeck- 

with alcohol of 70jf, which yields a yellow tincture free led, and dirty earthy-brown in color. The fruits of 

from gummy or albuminous substances. On evaporating Xanthoxylum Hamiltonianum consist of 3 to 4 carpels 

such a tincture, an alcoholic extract of ^reat activity is similarlj arranged, and the pericarp is brown and dotted 

obtained, which yields, with water, a milky solution, and with minute warty points. The seeds aro heart-shaped, 

which is difficult to handle when dry, as it excites sneezing and have a resplendent black color. The fruits of this 

like veratrine. When dissolved in a mixturo of water plant are only about half as large as those of E, fraxinir 

and glycerin, however, this extract yields^ clear solution folia, though they aro much moro elegant m form 

which majrbe used hypqdermically. and appearance, but the seeds of the last-named are the 

Mr. Catillon thinks it is a mistake to employ the tincture smaller. 
of strophanthus. This has several disadvantages. It is, 

in the nrst place, bitter: besides, it is liable to vary in its ^^k^^ ^^^^ ^a 

effects, because the market sometimes affords seeds which ^^H^H ^ hHS ^A^^ ^ 

have been partly or wholly exhausted. For this, and ^H^^^k ^ ^^^& ^Hv ^P 

other reasons, Mr. Catillon believes a dry extract, prepared ^H^^V m 4HB^ ^^R 

by evaporating the tincture, to be preferable. This may ^^ l^P ^ ^^ ^ ^^ ^ 

be given in doses of 0.001 Gm. or ^ grain, best in ,i b • 4 • "^ 

form of granules twice daily. Dr. Bucquoy has even «. Fnut of £^ia/r«r»Woito (viewed from Uie apex), two of ttiec^ 

given as much as four such granules a day, without acci- of w^im^^^SScSl 6. Seed.^ tiie Mine, e.^it of SiStoSS 

dents. J7amt7t(m<an«m, with 4 carpek« all of which have dehiwed (viewed from the 

The doee of rti^hanthin is one or two 8;ranuloB ^S^^.^^^J^^S^^Sj^lSS^^i^^'- '■ ""^ 
containing ^ of a milligramme, or about ^ grain each. 

From one kilogramme of strophanthus seeds (&om The fruit of Evodia fraaeinifoHa is quite valudees, and 

Strophanthus Kombi), Mr. Catillon has extracted 9.5 Gm. does not seem to contam an essential oil. 
of strophanthin, crystallized in microscopic needles, which 

are transparent when damp, but become opaque on drying. « .^. 

They have a neutral reaction towards litmus paper, and Some New Bemedies. 

their solution is not affected bv the usual characteristic Cedrine is a bitter principle extracted from the seeds of 

alk^oidal precipitente. Wit^ taunic acid, strophanthin simaba Cedron Planch., which have been highly vahied 

yields a bulky, white precipitate, soluble m an excess of j^ ^ew Granada, Colombia, ete., as a remedy against the 

strophanthin. In such a solution of strophanthm, sul- ^ites of venomous snakes; also m yeUow fever, intermit- 

phunc acid produces a greenish precipitote becommg tent fever, and various intestinal troubles. Cedrine is in 

black after a while. In the cold, this reaction does not f^j^ ^f yellowish transparent crystals, easily soluble in 

occur until after the lapse of seveml hours ; it is brought ^^ter, less so in alcohol. The substance is extremely ener- 

about more speedily by raising the temperature. If a ^^^j^ ^^^ toxical 

crystal of strophanthin is treated, directly, with a drop of *^ , , . ^ I », ^ . x .1. «_ t ..i * 

sulphuric acidf, a fine emerald green color is produced, Ephednne Hydrochlorate is a crystaUme alkaloid from 

passing into reddish-brown, and afterwards into black. Ephedra vulgarisT€f.Hdvetim,toTxmxige^^^ 

This reaction has been announced by Garrard as charac- soluble in 4 parte of water, and easily soluble in alcohol, 

teristic of the amorphous principle. In moist air, the black It has mydriatic properties, 

color changes Main to greenish. ^ ^ ^, . .^ ^^ Iodine Trichloride has been found to be a very efficient 

If strophanthin is treated with hydrochloric acid, the antiseptic and disinfectent, chiefiy on account of ito liber- 

solution^ which is colojjOess while cold, tmas green by ating tiie chlorine readily. It is an orange-red powder, the 

bemg slighUy heated. This reaction, wluch is analogous odor of which strongly irritatee the mucous membranes. 

to that prcxiuced with dijgitalin, is, thOTefore, no longer to it is best used in solution of 1 in 1,200. 

be regarded as characteristic of the last-named substance. , .^ ^ j 1. i_ ^^ 

On the other hand, digitalin is not colored by cold sul- Condurangtny a glucosite from condurango hark (OunO' 

phuric acid, while, with sulphuric acid and ferric chloride, Mma Condurango—the Matteperro Condurango bark), 

and by the application of a gentle heat, it gives a blue This has been used in gastric diseases with alleged sucoess. 

color, m contradistinction to strophanthin which yields a It is an amorphous powder, sohible in water, alcofaoi or 

green one. chloroform. 

Nitric acid colors strophanthin pale.roee-red, which be- Vieirinfi, an alkaloid derived from Rem^jia Vellozii D. 

comes orange-yeUow by a ^ntle heat. C. (one of the cuprea barks), which stond in very dose 

A solution of strophanthm, on being shaken, produces relationship to the cinchonas. Has been used as a febri- 

foam. If it is brought together directly with Fehling's fuge.--From^. Merde'e Circular (Feb. 21, 1888). 
solution, it does not affect the latter. But if it is first 

digested with dilute sulphuric and hydrochloric adds Substitute for Giun-Arabic. 

(1:10), it reduces the test solution, 10 C.c. of the latter ^ ^. ^ . , . , i- 1 *_i . 4. 

being reduced and rendered just colorless by 0.15 Gm. The high price of gum-arabic has simulated mvenUve 

of strophanthin. The latter, therefore, is a glucodde. It gemus to discover substitutes suitable for tiie vanous 

contains no nitrogen, and is not related to the group of purposes, technical as weU as pharmaceutocaL m which 

the alkaloids ^^4 substence has foimd employment. The latest is a 

Strophanthin is soluble in 13 parte of cold absolute al- preparation patented by Schumann. It is merely dea^rin 

cohol. and in 3 to 4 parts of boiUng alcohol. On pouring a tree from sugar, ^ is prepared m the t<>U<>7^5«™J"y»j: 

hot alcohoUc solution of strophanthin into cold water, the Two hundred (200) parte of starch are boiled with 1,000 

substence at once separates in form of crystals. The parte of water, and 1 part of sidphunc and mtnc acid m^ 

hydrated crystals dissolve easily in water; but after they closed boder. at a preMure of 2 to 3 atmospheres, untU the 

are dried, it requires about 80 parte of water to dissolve F«fity massbegms to beconae thm fluid. At this moment 

them. The sulitance is insoluble in ether and in chloro- "^e boihng is at once stopped, and the acid neutrahs^. The 

form free from alcohol boiling is then recommenced at a pressure of 8 to 5 atmo- 

On evaporating ite* alcoholic solution, strophanthin spheres, until all the staroh is wnv^ted into what is tech- 
forms, upon the walls of the capsule, a vitreous, trans- njcally known as " gommeline. ; ThwconsistBof dextnm 
parent layer, separating in micaceous, brilliant scales. glucose, cellulose, the salte denved from neutralising the 
From this amorohous condition, the substence passes acid and ottier substancw. 3^i!*^"^?lLS2li^v I^ 
into the crystalline on moistening it with a Uttle water. separated, the reniaander filtered through bone-black, and 

Half a nulligramme (^U grain) injected into a rabbit the filtrate concentrated, first m avajwum apparatue, and 

weighing 27 oiSices caused d4th in lees than an hour. then m open vessels, to a density of 40 B«mn^. It is p^ 

° on the market either m this condition as a viscid liqiud 

*^ or is further concentrated until it is obtained aa a solid, 

A Two-per-cent Solntion of carbolic acid, sprayed forming glassy lumns when broken up. The prc^uct is 

lightly about the bednsovering, is said to be a certam pre- perfectly transparent, not hygroscopic, and le as adh^ve 

ventive of trouble from gnate and mosquitoes. as gum-arabic. 
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Ukdsr the name creolin^ a substance has recently ap- 
peared on the European market which has been lauded as 
an energetic and non-poisonous disinfectant. It appears 
in form of a thickish, dark-brown liquid of a tarry ooor, is 
miscible with water in all proportions, forming a sort of 
en^ulsion, and also soluble m alcohol and fixed oils. With 
ferric chloride, it gives no reaction for carbolic acid. It 
has been introduced by a Hamburg firm, but no clew was 
given r^;arding its nature, except the statement that it is 
prepared in England by distUling a certain kind of coal, 
and that it is obtained frc^m the distillate by treating the 
latter, in a certain way, with caustic alkalies. 

Several analysts subsequently reported that it was essen- 
tially a resin soap containing carbolic acid. 

More recently, B. Fischer and E. Biel have examined it 
and have come to the conclusion that it is prepared from 
certain fractions of the distillate obtained from gas coal, 
whidi have been carefully freed from the lower boiling 
phenols (carbolic acid). In fact, Biel thinks that creolin 
IS a by-product of the manufacture of carbolic acid. Prob- 
ablT the higher homologuee of this substance are selected 
ana rendered soluble in water by being combined with 
soda. It contains from 20 to 40 per cent ot aromatic hydro- 
carbons boiling between 210** and 300° C, and valueless as 
disinfectants, besides leucoline and other pyridine bases, 
naphthaUn and anthracene.— C%€ni. Zeit, 

Chloral Hydrooyanate. 

Crystallized chloral hydrocyanate is announced by 
Merck as an excellent substitute for bitter almond and 
cherry-laurel water. The substance in question is the 
nitrile of trichlorolactic acid (CHaCliNO or CC1..CH- 

tOHj.ON). It is prepared by digesting 1 x)art of chloral 
lydrate, during twenty-four hours, witn 1 part of hydro- 
cyanic acid of 10-12 per cent, then digesting several 
hours under an upright condenser, and finally evaporat- 
ing on the water-bath. 

The substance crystallizes from carbon disulphide or 
from water in thin, rhombic plates. It is soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether. Alkaloids decompose it into chloro- 
form, hydrocyanic and formic acids. The crystals have 
an odor recalling that of hydrocyanic acid and chloral. 

Chloral hydrocyanate is a very stable compound, even 
the aqueous solution keeping for a long time unchanged. 

Its therapeutic effect is the same as that of hydrocyanic 
acid. 6.452 parte, by weight, of chloral hydrocyanate cor- 
respond to 1 part of anhydrous hydrocyanic acid. A solu- 
tion of 0.065 Um. of the salt in 10 Gnou of distilled water 
corresponds to the bitter-^mond water of the German 
Pharmaoopoeia, which is 1 in 1,000. And a solution of 
12.9 parts In enough distilled water to make 100 parts will 
produce a solution containing 2 per cent of hydrocyanic 
add, such as is .ofiicinal in the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. 

Fhthalate of Cooaine and of other Alkaloids. 

Some time ago, Mr. Bombelon announced that he had 
fouAd a compound of phthalic acid and morphine to 
possess advantages superior to those of any other salt of 
this alkaloid, as it was not only very soluble, but also 
much more stable. 

Upon the experience thus gained, E. Merck, of Darm- 
stadt, has commenced to prepare the corresponding salts 
of some other alkaloids, for the present of cocaine and 
caffeine. A phthalate or strychnme was also attempted 
to oe made, but without success. As Merck himself states, 
** combinations of organic bases with mineral acids (as in the 
case of morphine hydrochlorate and sulphate, for instance) 
are liable to suffer rrom a tendency toward decomposition in 
various ways. They are prone to show slightly acid reac- 
tions after oeing kept in solution for some time, though 
originally producea as neutral salts; they are, further- 
more, apt to undergo decomposition through fungi, ete. 
From tnese drawbacks the pnthalates are reported to be 
free. But the property of the phthalates most valuable to 
the medical practitioner, as compared with the salts of 
other, and especially of mineral acids, is their far higher 
degree of aolubility in cold water. Morphine hydro- 
chloride, for instance, is soluble in 25 parts ot water; mor- 
phine sulphato, in 14.6 parts [it reauires over 20 parts — 
Ed. Am. Dr.]; and morphine phthalato about 5 pcurts. 
Moreover, any surplus ot this salt, in proportion to the 
menstruum, does not crystallize from the solution, but is 
deposited at the bottom of the vessels in the form of an 
oily liquid, thus separating at once and wholly from the 
concentrated solution; while, in the case of crystallizing 
salts, small crystals are liable to remain suspended in the 
liquid." . . . 

Morphine phthalate appears in beautiful, transparent, 
glassy 9cale8, thus afforaing a ready means of distin^uish- 
mg it at a glance from the more innocent salts (of qmnine, 
eto.) — fatal confusions with which have sometimes oc 
curred in the case of the morkites, sulphates, and others. 

Cocaine phthalate (CiTH.iN04.CtHt04) is a colorless, 
viscid fluid, very readily soluble in water and in alcohol. 
The solutions show an acid reaction. 

Caffeine phthalate (CtHi«N40a.C«H«0«.HtO) is a white, 
amorphous solid, of a soft, friable consistence: easily 
soluble in 6 parts of water, and in hot alcohol. The solu- 
tions have an acid reaction. 
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Aoid Corrosive Sublimate Dressiiigs. 

AoooRDiKG to Laplace, the addition of tartaric add to 
sublimate and albumen solutions insures the fuU activity 
of the antiseptic; indeed, it appears that the combination 
of an acid with the sublimate increases ite antiseptic 
power, so that weaker solutions may be used. The solu- 
tion employed is the following: 

Ck>rro08iye Sublimate 1 part 

Tartaric Acid 5 parts 

Distilled Water 1.000 " 

Gauze, cotton, ete., are soaked for two hours in a solu- 
tion containing 0.5 per cent of the sublimate and 2 per 
cent of acid. Laplace obtained verj satisfactory resultB 
with this dressing in the treatment of suppurating wounds. 

[On theoretical groimds we should have supposed that 
the addition of tartaric acid rather introduce a fresh 
source of putrefaction or f ermentetion. However, tbeorj 
may here be at fault, and the facts be as steted.— Ed. 
Ah. Dr.] 

Chapman's Copaiba Mixture. 

Our attention has recently been drawn, by Mr. £. V. 
Zoeller, of Tarboro, N. C, to the fact that the formula 
which is usuallv known as Chapman's Copaiba Mixture 
differs materiaUhr from that originally published by Dr. 
Chapman. Prof. Bemington, at Mr. Zoeller's request, as- 
certained that the original formula of the preparation was 
published in Prof. Nathaniel Chapman's ''Elements of 
Therapeutics and Materia Medica " (5th ed., Philadelphia, 
1827). It is as follows : 

Copaiba fl. oz. i 

Spirit of Nitrous Ether fl. os. i 

Compound Spirit of Lavender, 
Tincture of Opium ('• Tr. Theb."). 

Acacia, in powder U drch. 1 

Water fl. o«. 8 

Dose : A tablespoonf ul. 

There is neither sugar nor syrup in this. 

Now the formulae quoted in works of reference differ 
very materially from the above. Those which are prob- 
ably most generally consulted are Griffith's "Formulary" 
(ed. by Prof. Maisch, Philadelphia. 1874), and Remington's 
* * Ptactice of Pharmacy. " We shall place these side by side, 
difltingpi^ghing the former by ** G,'' and the latter by "R": 

G. R. 

Ck>paiba fl. oa. k 4 

Spirit ot Nitrous Ether fl. oz. i 4 

Comp. Tinct. of Lavender. ., fl. oz. \ 3 

Tinct. of Opium fl. dr. 1 1 

Acacia, powd grains (M) 120 

Sugar grains 60 W 

Distilled Water fl. oz. 4 4 

The dose of either is given as a tablespoonf uL 

It is probable that the formula ^ven in Griffith's Formu- 
lary has found the most extensive employment, as this 
work has been almost the only one consulted in such cases 
for a number of years after its publication. 

The original formula, when increased so as to make cne 
pint, may be written as follows: 

Ck>paiba 8ffl.o«. 

Spirit of Nitrous Ether 8|fl. oz. 

Comp. Tinot of Lavender lfi.oz, 

Tinot. of Opium | fl. oz. 

Mucilage..... 1 A- <>*• 

Water enough to make 16 fl. oz. 

The Domestic Use of Saooharin. 

A OOKBBSPONDKNT writing in the Scientific American of 
February 18th, 1888, relates his experience in using sac- 
charin as follows: 

Sugar being a prohibited article to mo^ I naturally oe- 
came interested in Fahlberg's "saccharm,-' and obtam- 
ing a supply as soon as possible, began experimenting 
with it. Using it alone to sweeten lemon juice or stewed 
cranberries. If ound it very difficult to mix., and tried va- 
rious dodges to remedy it, all of which had some draw- 
back or other imtil I thought of dissolving it in glvcerin. 

I found that for general purposes the formula of glvcerm 
one pound, saccharin one drachm, heated to solution. 
was the best. Two teaspoonfuls of above to the juice or 
one lemon made up to eight fluidouncesmake a lemonaae 
sweet enough for almost anyone, and three teaspooniuJs 
to four ounces of stewed cranberries make a dish fit wr 
a kincT " 

I gave a sample of the above to a gentleman to whom 
sugar was tabooed, and who was then using saccnam 
alone, and asked him to try it with cranberries a?^,};' 
port. When next seen he said very enthusiasticauj, 
** That's splendid. I've bought a barrel of cranberries, 
and woula not go back to sugar if I could." . 

The advantages of the nuxture over pure saccn^ 
are: That the glycerin gives it a body, and the doi^ 
very closely resembles m taste and appearance tne pep 
white honey; that it dissolves readily in water, rm^ 
tea, and coflEee, wines and liquors; and that it can ^^ 
very readily measured. 
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AGITATING MACHINE. 

AMAOHINB for continuouB a^tation, very useful for 
the preparation of alcoholic extracts from pomades, 
for extinguisniDg mercury by succussion, for ageing per- 
fumes, and various other purposes, is that shown m the 
cut, which is manufactured by Beyer fr^res, of Paris (rue 
Lorraine, 16, 18). The mechanism producing the shaking 
motion is not clearly shown in the cut, but it is brought 
about by an eccentric position of the eye of the guiding 
rod.* 

Distilled and Aromatic Waters. 

Mb. Adolf Vomaoka makes some practical remarks of 
distilled and various aromatic waters in his journal 
Rundschau (Prag). 

Distilled Water. Not every kind of water is suitable 
for the preparation of a pure distilled water. 

The most effective method to 
obtain absolutely pure water is 
deemed by the author that which 
i» officially prescribed by the 
Pliarmacopceia of the Nether- 
kuids. According to this auth- 
ority, the water, previous to dis- 
tillation, is to be treated with 
permanganate of potassium until 
the violet color of the liquid re- 
mains permanent. Next, a solu- 
tion of sJum is to be added so as 
to render the water faintly acid, 
the water then allowed to stand 
so as to become clear by settling, 
the clear liquid transferred to 
the still, andf the middle portion 
of what passes over to be pre- 
served as jpure distilled water. 

Aromatic Waters. In the auth- 
or's judgment, the most advan- 
tageous method of preparing 
aromatic waters, if the essential 
oils are to be used as starting 
points, is the following: 

Cause the essential oil to be 
soaked up by filtering paper, 
introduce the latter [torn mto 
shreds] into distilled water 
warmed to between 35"* and 45" 
C. (95"-113' F.), shake thoroughly 
and frequently while the liquid 
cools to the ordinary tempera- 
ture, and then filter. 

As an aromatic water thus 
prepared is saturated with the 
essential oil at the temperature 
at which it was filtered, the pro- 
duct should not be exposed to 
a lower temperature, as this 
would cause a separation of a 
portion of the oil. 

Torments of Trade. 

One of our friends has placed 
into our hands a batch of order 
slips, collected during the past 
year or so, and wHtten upon all 
kinds of paper, which call for the 
following articles: 

1. Alcohol and bemunont. 

2. 15 cents' Worth verkmann, 
and 5 cents' Worth of catet oD. 

3. United States Pharmacian Cathoric Pills for Bill- 
ions ness. 

4. 10 c. balsam pivey, 10c. Oil cubab, 10c. Spirits nitre, 
little alum. 

5. Kochll salts. 

6. Nisi fuda Oil. 

7. 5 c. Fleksead; 1 c. stemp. 

8. crosa of Supimate For Bed Buggs. 

9. 5 cents worth of Frase Whitenig quirls (meaning 
French chalk drops). 

10. 1 ounce of Laudlom, 8 grongs of calmon, 8 grongs of 
White Vilr, 8 Vial water. 

11. Send 1 bottle of Citron of Magnesia. 

12. 5 ct of Jalv Water. 

. 13. 26 cts Pencil Costic; 10 cts. Camel Powder; 10 cts 
Waden. 

14. Ccuitor Oil and Bagamant mix for'hiar. 

15. Darling Slave (meant for Dalley's salve). 

16. 10 ct. of Jockey Club, 5 cts roachell salts. 

17. lauhel water. 

18. Powderd Allem. 

19. Boraux Powder. 

20. Capsine pors plaster. 

21. five cents worth of Cattera Pills. 

22. five cents worth of Opperating Pills. 



* From Mieninski :^'* Die Riechstoffe.'' 8to. Wdmar, 1888. 
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Pocket weighing scale. 



23. 5cent worth of Drop Chock. 

24. Horse Foots Acid; Citrid micagnu. 

25. Will you please give me a subscription for some 
modine for a destress in the bowels I am trouble with con- 
topaction very much and I am trouble with indesction 
and I have a destress of bearingdown always and I can^t 
taste anything for it hearts so. Please give me something 
to removed m v bowels right away as I am in ^reat destresss. 

26. 5 c antibillous pills and some sweet spirit to send a 
man into perspiration please say how much to take. 

27. Hancode Water. 

28. Nuts vomit. 

29. centure Liment. 

30. Essance Vinella. 

31. 5 cents Worth of oppecack and Senilis. 5 c. Capupi- 
fledoU. 

32. 5 cents worth of Red Percipeitate ointment to rub on 
my little girls head. 

33. tinctor of iade. 

34. 5 cts. sulpher of zioK. 

35. 5 c Syrup of Apack. 
26. cottLiOQ. 

37. Paregoric Elixor loimce, 
Tincture Telun, Syr. Squills Sul- 
fur Ether i oz. of each. 

38. 10 cts Balsam Copaive, 5 
cts Red lavender, 5 cts Tincture 
of Steele, 5 cts of «wett nitre. 

39. Balladona Blaster. 

40. 1 oz. Nitre, 1 oz. Either, 1 
oz. Laud nan, 5 cts cape aleos. 

41. 5 cents worth Ines (anise). 

42. 5 c. Bastiles, negro head 
(black fumigating pastiles). 

43. Physincan Salve. 

44. Baldrian Tee 5 cts. 

45. Draggins Bloat, incens, 
Black candle. 

46. 5 cents worth spermesatte. 

47. 1 Bottle of Adanson Cough 
Balsam. And please give a Ke- 
mendy Something for to break 
up a person who is chocked up. 
Something whoes tubes are 
chocked up. 

48. 5 cents seneg leaves. 

49. Please give ooy a little of 
Just the thing. 

POCKET WBIGHnra 
SCALE. 

A RECENTLY patented weigh- 
ing sc€de for the pocket 
is well adapted for use by physi- 
cians whose practice obliges 
them to dispense their medicines, 
or as a part of the outfit of medi- 
cine chests. To the bottom of 
the case is secured a poet, with 
which is connected the scale 
standard by means of a pin, the 
lower end of the standard being 
slotted. The upper end of the 
standard is also slotted to re- 
ceive the scale beam, mounted 
on a pivot pin, one end of the 
scale beam ccurying a block to 
which the pan is secured. The 
pan is hela in horizontal posi- 
tion when in use by a spring on 
the under side of tne beam bear- 
ing against the block; but when the scale is to be folded 
within its case, a quarter turn given to the pan withdraws a 
catch, and allows the pan to be folded down. A spatula is 
held against the rear side of the case by a post or pin.— 
Set. Amer. 

Reaction of Cotton-Seed Oil. 

AccoRDiNQ to M. Labiche. when cotton-seed oil is treated 
with subacetate of lead and caustic alkali, it gives almost 
immediately an orange-red reaction. This is peculiar to 
this oil, for almond, castor, ohve. poppv, rape, and cod-liver 
oils give a milky mixture, which is alo the case with but- 
ter when thus treated. The author mixes equal parts of 
the oil and a saturated solution of neutral acetate of lead, 
and adds ammonia, stirring briskly. The acetate decom- 
poses, and the nascent oxide reacts upon the oil. Then the 
red color appears. After standing, the surface turns orange- 
red, and the lower portion becomes gnimous. If 20 per 
cent of cotton -seed oil be present, the coloration appears at 
once; lesser quantities show on the surface after the mix- 
ture has remained standing for a time.— L'CTn. Pharm. 
and The Analyst. 

■•• 

Tongate of Soda.--The National Druggist publishes a 
query from S. M. Meadows, of Milwaukee, Wis., as to the 
nature of tongate of soda. Tungstate of sodiuna is proba- 
bly meant— sometimes used for rendering fabrics fire- 
proof. 
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Opium Assay. 



Messrs. £. F. Tesohbmaoheb and J. Denham Smith have 
contributed a lengthy paper to the Chemical News^ in 
which they review most of the various recent methods of 
opium assay, including those of the newer pharmacopceias, 
that of Dr. Squibb, Prof. Fliickiger and others, and assert 
that none of these processes extract as much morphine 
from opiimi as that which they have themselves devised. 
The paper is too lengthy to be reproduced here in full, and 
it is unpossible to argue in tne face of figures pre- 
vented. Only a critical examination of the author's pro- 
cess can establish the justice of their claim. They say 
themselves that they invite and shall welcome experimen- 
ted criticisms on their method, but '' must be pardoned for 
neglecting to notice obiter dictu messes, or opinions un- 
supported by experimental proof. '^ 

Tne authors describe their own process, concisely, in the 
following manner: 

1. Thoroughly exhaust 200 grains of opium (if the sample 
permits this amount) with warm distilled water. 

2. Concentrate this watery extract to a thin syrup, in a 
shallow dish, over a water-bath, which the authors prefer 
should not boil. 

3. Transfer this thin syrup to a suitable flask which per- 
mits the use of a soft cork, using a few drops of water suc- 
cessively to wash out the dish. Add to the contents of 
the flask 50 fluidgrains [about 53 minims U. S. measure 
at about 72° F.] of alcohol, spec. grav. about 0.820, and 
about 600 fluidgrains [633 minims U. S.] of ether. Mix 
gently, but thoroughly, and then add some 50 fluidgrains 
[53 mminifl U. 8.] of ammonia, spec. grav. 0.935.^ 

4. Shake the contents of the flask well to precipitate the 
alkaloids in arenaceous crystals, with occasional agitation 
during the ensuing eighteen hours. 

5. Transfer the contents of the flask to a vacuum fllter, 
and permit aU the adherent liquid to be drawn away, wash- 
ing out the flask with '^morphiated spirit" (see below), 
and continue its use till the liquid passes colorless. Now 
wash with morphiated water, till this also f>asses colorless. 

6. Now dry, slowly at flrst, flnishing at 212° F. Trans- 
fer the dried substance to a mortar, reduce it to a very flne 
powder, and digest it thoroughly in benzene [benzol], to 
dissolve the narcotin and such of the opium alkaloids, 
other than morphia, which may be present. 

7. Transfer this mixture to a vacuum fllter, wash out the 
mortar carefully with benzene, which use to wash the 
powder thoroughly. This, then, will be morphine, free 
from other opium alkaloids and narcotin, but still contain- 
ing coloring and possibly other organic matters, to the 

.extent of 3 to 10 per cent. Dry and weigh this powder. 

8. Now ascertain the percentage of crystallized mor- 
phine by titration of this powder with standard hydro- 
chloric acid and litmus as tne indicator, by weight. This 
acid is so made that 1,000 grains by weignt shall exactly 
neutralize 100 grains of pure morphine crystallized from 
water, washed with ether, and gently aried flnaUy at 
212° F. 

Preparation of Morphiated iSfptrtt— Digest a large ex- 
cess of morphine in alcohol of 80 per cent, for several days, 
with frequent agitati(Mi. Filter for use. 

Morphiated Water.- Proceed as for the preceding, sub- 
stitutmg water for alcohol. 

As an illustration of how far the processes of Eissay used 
by other analysts differ from that of the authors, the latter 
mention the fact that there is a universal complaint 
among those who have opiums tested that '' Teschemacher 
and Smith are always too high. " Further the authors say : 
'* In illustration of the above, some friends of ours recently 
shipped ten cases of opium to New York, averaging 10.20 
per cent morphia [of course, as determined by the authors* 
method]. Of these ten cases, six were reiected as contain- 
ing less than 9 per cent morphia. We hear further that 
these rejected ones yield 7.40 to 7.98 per cent ; this second 
place of decimals, instead of 8 per cent, points to an accu- 
racy which will, we fear, be for a long while the distinctive 
characteristic of the New York Customs^ analysts. If 
they be correct, the happy consignee will secure four 
chests at 13. 5 per cent morphioe, instead of 10.20 per cent — 
a gain of 3.30 per cent, solely due to the lawful action of 
the Customs of the United States.'' 

The authors do not seem to like the expression '' assay 
of morphia," which Prof. Allen uses. They say : ** Do not 
let us Englishmen corrupt our own language. Surely, 
'* assay" to a chemist involves the idea of tumacing of 
some sort. Regarding this criticism, we would say tnat 
each branch of literature or science is constantly trying to 
simplify and render more concise and pregnant the terms 
it has to use to denote certain matters or facts. '* Assay 
of opium " will certainly never be associated, in the mind 
of dmj chemist, with fumacinj^; and it surely is more ex- 
pressive than " Valuation oi opium," and briefer than 
** Determination of morphine in opium " or similar terms. 



On the Determination of the Amount of Morphine in 
Opium. 

RowLAKD Williams, F.C.S., etc., publishes the follow- 
ing paper in the Chem, New as a contrihution to the 
question recently raised by Messrs. Teschemacher and 
Smith, regarding the best process of assaying opiunoL An 
abstract of the paper of the two last-named authors is aven 
elsewhere in this number. The importance of the subject 
makes it advisable to give|the present paper, in abstract, 
in the same number: 

Having had considerable experience in the examination 
of opium for the percentage of morphia, I have read with 
much interest the paper by E. F. Teschemacher and J. 
Denham Smith, which recently appeared in the Chemical 
News [see this Journal, opposite column]. 

About two years ago, two Persians came to work in my 
laboratory, with the object of ascertaining the most re- 
liable method for estimating morphia in opium. When in 
their own country, these gentlemen are engaged in the 
opium trade, and wished to be able to guarantee the 
amount of morphia in each consignment betore shipment, 
so as to avoii aisputes and allowances, as tax as possible. 
My Persian pupUs stayed with me about six months, during 
which period we examined a large number of samples of 
opium, and inveeti^ted some of the most promising pro- 
cesses I could flnd in various works which 1 consulted on 
the subject. A short account of a few of our results may, 
perhaps, be of interest to some of your readers. 

At nrst we worked almost entirely by the British Phar- 
macopceia process, and our experience was very similar to 
that of Teschemacher and Smith, viz. : fairlv concordant 
amounts of morphia could be obtained from duphcate esti- 
mations, but the morphia was by no means pure. We al- 
ways employed a carefully graduated cylinder, marked at 
1,040 fluidgrains, for measuring the aliquot portion of 
1,400 fluidgrains, as a ''wide-mouthed 6-ounce bottle*' is 
obviously quite unflt for such a purpose. In other re- 
spects, we followed the directions as closely as possible. 
We were in the same predicament as Teschemacher and 
Smith with regard to taking 1 ,040 grains of the filtrate, as 
there seems no clear reason why this quantity should be 
regarded as equivalent to 100 grains of the opium ; never- 
theless, 1,040 grains were always used in our estimations. 
We made two or three dozen determinations of morphia 
by the B. P. process, but finally abandoned it altogether, 
as we had ali^&ady gained sufficient experience to warrant 
our coming to the conclusion that any method in which 
lime is employed is, for many reasons, unsuitable for the 
estimation of morphia in opium. 

We next turned our attention to Fliickiger's method. 
Several samples were examined by this method, and it 
must be admitted that it generally yields very clean, 
white crystals, being in this respect a decided improve- 
ment on the B. P. process. This is, no doubt, partly due 
to the preliminary digestion of the dried opium with ether, 
which IS said to remove narcotin, wax, and coloring mat- 
ter, and partly owing to the non-employment of lime, 
which, I beheve, generally produces a dark-colored mor- 
phia. Afterwards we tried the United States official 
method, which is, in many respects, very similar to the 
B. P. process, and in our hands yielded almost the same 
results. 

In the following table are given results obtained from 
four samples examined by the different methods: 





Morphlft per oont. 


Sample No. 1 

'• 2.... 
•* " 3 ... 

i( it ^ 


Britiah. GennaiL Amartwia. 

10.8 10.9 11.1 

10.6 10.0 10.8 

7.4 7.1 8.1 

.. ..13.8 10.6 11.9 



Diabetic Foods.— According to Dr. Harrington, of the 
Harvard Medical School, the diabetic foods commonly sold 
contain but a trifle less starch than ordinary bread, and he 
points out the danger which attends their use by persons 
suffering from diac^tes and who accept as true the asser- 
tion that these foods are non-starchy. 



A glance at these figures will show that in every case the 
German method gave the lowest result, and the American 
the highest, except in Sample No. 4. 

Our work in connection with these three processes had 
by this time convinced me that it was undesirable to take 
aliquot portions of filtrates, as this method of operating is 
imdoubtediy liable to cause serious errors. I therefore be- 
gan a series of experiments, in which weighed quantiti^ 
of the opium were thoroughly exhausted with water, and 
the extracts concentrated to a syrup, at a gentle heat on 
the water-bath, before precipitating the morphia. My 
general plan of procedure was to place 100 grains of the 
opium in a porcelain basin, add 1,000 grains distilled water, 
and macerate frequently with a rubber-tipped glass rod. 
The digestion was allowed to ^o on all night, ana the next 
day the strong aqueous solution of the opium, containing 
nearly all the morphia, was passed through a Swedish ni- 
ter, taking care to leave the bulk of the insoluble matter 
in the basin. This residue was stirred up with several suc- 
cessive small quantities of water (each acting for ten 
minutes), and the total extract evaporated on the water 
bath until it became of a svrupy; consistence. This vras 
washed into a suitable bottle, using the smallest possible 
quantity of water for the purpose : 100 grains of alcohol 
(sp. gr. 0,825) and 300 grains of ether (sp. gr. 0.730) were 
then added, and the bottle gently rotated for a few mm- 
utes. Finally, 30 grains ammonia (sp. at. 0.880) werB 
added, the bottle frequently shaken, and aJlowed to stand 
twenty -four hours. The morphia was then thrown on to 
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a weighed filter, and washed as completely as possible, 
first with morphiated spirit, and then with morphiated 
water, as suggested by the late Mr. E. F. Teschemacher. 
The filter was then dried at 212° F., and the increase of 
weight represented the amount of crude morphia in 100 
grams of the opium. . . . 

During the last few months, I have slightly altered my 
method of estimating the amoimt of morphia in samples 
of opium which have occasionally been sent to my labo- 
ratory for examination. I now prefer to work on at least 
200 grains of the opium (if that quantity be available), 
digest all night with ten times the amount of cold distilled 
water, and, eventually, completely exhaust with cold water 
in the manner above described. It will be noticed that I 
say with cold water, because I think this preferably to 
usine warm distilled water as recommended by Messrs. 
Tescnemacher and Smith. There can be no reasonable 
doubt about cold water extracting all the morphia from 
opium, and I fail to see the advantage of employing warm 
water, as there is then a risk of dissolving certain other 
ingp:'eaients of opium which are more soluble in warm 
•water than in cold. Even if these impuriues are removed 
by the subsequent washings with the various purifying 
agents, it seems a pity to introduce them at adl if their 
presence can be avoided. 

To return to the description of my present method. 
The total aqueous extract is evaporated on the water-bath 
to a small^volume, transferred to the precipitating vessel, 
100 fluidgrains alcohol (sp. gr. 0.825) and 600 fluidgrains 
ether (sp. gr. 0.926) are added, 
and the remainder of the process 
conducted as usual. 

With regard to the late Mr. 
E. F. Teschemacher's process, 
published in the Chemical News 
(Vol. XXXV., p. 47), I must con- 
fess that it has always seemed 
to me to be so complicated that 
I thought loss must inevitably 
ensue at some stage or other ; 
consequently, I have very rarely 
employed it^ but have latterly 
placed imphcit reliance on;the 
method which I have just de- 
scribed, and which, I believe, 
gives very accurate results. I 

gropose, however, in the case of 
iture samples of opium, to try 
the effect of purifying the preci- 
pitate of morphia by digestion 
with benzin, previous to the final 
weighing and titrating with acid . 
as Messrs. Teschemacher and 
Smith attach so much import- 
ance to that point. 

Messrs. Teschemacher and 
Smith mention a case in which 
duplicate samples of opium were 
submitted to several chemists 
after being examined by them- 
selves. All these chemists agreed 
closely with one another, but 
they found lower percentages of 
morphia than Messrs. Tesche- 
macher and Smith. As I have 
good reason for believing that I 
was one of the analysts in ques- 
tion, i>erhaps I may be allowed 
to say that my results were ob- 
tained by the process upon 
which, as already mentioned, I 
have latterly stated my faith. 

Chsxical Labohatobt, 9 Albert Square, 
MAVOHKsm, March Mth, 1888. 




New filtering appllaDoes. 



AFPABATUB FOB UPWABD PTLTBATION. 

FC. J. Bird, havingoccasionto filter a large quantity 
• of syrup contaiDjing both a ferrous salt and a finely 
divided precipitate, constructed .an apparatus which had 
the advantages of excluding air and keeping the 
filtering medium in the most advantageous position, 
viz., at the surface of the liquid. The apparatus, as de- 
scribed by him in the Pharmaceutical Journal^ consists 
of A, a stoneware jar of about 2 gal. capacity, placed on 
a shelf 5 or 6 feet above the vessel M. It is secured to a 
bo€ird, C, which has a perforation, g. B is of wood, 3 in. 
wide, and with holes, X and I. C, A and B are fastened 
together by string, or otherwise. J is the filter, consipt- 
ing of a circular box, closed at the top and open at the 
bStom, and about J in. less in diameter than A. J is di- 
vided by a partition into two chambers, the upper one 
being air-tight. The tube t passes through this chamber 
and communicates with the lower half of J, and is con- 
nected with a glass tube, H. by means of rubber tubing. 
Three layers of filtering medium— calico, paper, and flan- 
nel (the latter being outside)- are fixed over the mouth of 
J E is a bar of wood, to which the glass tubes, H and I, 
are attached, the system of tubes bemg counterbalanced 
by the weight F, which should be so arranged that J may 
fall to the Dottom of A when it contains no fluid. K is a 



piece of rubber tubing. L is a glass tube reaching nearly 
to the bottom of M, and having a valve formed of a single 
turn in the tube. 

A being filled with the liquid to be filtered, a cork is in- 
serted in the lower end of T and the rubber tube V de- 
tached from I, the system of tubes is then filled with some 
bright liquid, the connection by means of V is again made, 
and a layer of } inch of colorless petroleum oil is poured 
on the surface of the liouids in the two vessels (0 and 
O) when the liquid to be filtered requires to be protected 
from air. By removing the cork from the lower end of 
T, filtration commences. All joints must be bound with 
waxed thread or wire, and thick rubber tubing be used 
to prevent its collapse. J should be well varnished with 
shellac. 

FILTEBING PEBFIJME8.* 

WHEN larger quantities of perfumed hquids are to be 
filtered, which would be injured by being exposed in 
open filters to the air, an apparatus like that here shown 
will be found very serviceable. 

A is a cylindrical vessel with a neck passing through the 
stopper in a receptacle C, which is connected, by means of 
the tube d, with a filter pump. Into A a few disks of felt 
are carefullv packed near the lower end, and a reservoir 
containing the liquid to be filtered is adjusted so as to keep 
the cylinder A suitably supplied. On starting the filter 
pump, the liquid will be aspirated through the felt and 

thereby filtered. The first por- 
tions of the filtrate, if not quite 
clear, should be returned. 

FTLTEBING FLASK 

FAluhn has devised a new 
• filtering fiask for use with 
the filter-pump. Its neck is 
ground to receive a glass fun- 
nel, which serves as a stopper, 
and the connection with the 
pump is established by means 
of a lateral tube. 

These fiasks, with correspond- 
ing funnels are now manufac- 
tured in several sizes, and may 
be had through dealers in chemi- 
cal apparatus. — Zeitach.f, Anal, 
Chem, 

Antifebrin in Headache. 

Dr. W. Faust praises the 
prompt effects of antifebrin as a 
remedy in almost any form or 
kind of headache, provided it is 
taken in sufficient amount. He 
states that he finds it difficult, or 
rather useless, to discriminate 
between the various causes' of 
headache, so far as this remedy 
is concerned, as it gave relief in 
nearly every case. Its most 
prompt action is observed in 
those cases where the pain is due 
to an irregular distribution of 
blood withm the vessels of the 
head, and particularly that 
which is due to engorgement. 
He declares it the most effec- 
tive agent to relieve alcoholic 
headache. It should be given in 
full doses from 8 to 16 grains. 
The editor of the Industrie-Bldtter, in commenting 
upon the preceding report, recommends caution in the use 
of the remedy, and believes that it should not be used 
promiscuously or without the advice of a physician. He 
quotes the case of a woman residing in Berlin, who was at- 
tracted by an advertisement recommending antifebrin 
against ** Katzen jammer," and took 4 Gm. (60 grains) of 
it in two doses, at short intervals. After three hours, she 
lapsed into a deep coma, from which she was, however, 
brought back by strong stimulants. 



^ Bemedy for Lumbago.— Dr. C. G. Hollister, of Mead- 
ville, Pa., recommends the following as a specific for lum- 
bago- 
Iodide of Potassium, * i. « 

Bromide of Potassium of each, |88. 

Tincture of Ck)lchicum Seeds J • | iss. 

Syrup of Orange peel f-|lJ; 

^ater enough to make f. I vi. 

M. One teaspoonful to be taken 3 to 4 times daily, or 
increased up to causing loose movements of the bowel.— 
Med. and Surg. Rep. 

• After MJeralMkl: "Die RiechBtoffe." 8to. Weimar, 1888. 
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Fsixssnt- 




Salt. 


ageof 
NHa. 


Impurities. 


Ordinary. 


28.83 


Trace of chlorides. 


(1 


80.89 


Trace of chlorides and 
sulphates. 


<t 


29.95 


Slight trace of chlo- 
ndes. 


i( 


80.8 


Slight trace of chlo- 
ndes. 






(< 


80.8 


None* 


Resumblimed. 


80.1 


Trace of chlorides. 



The Compositioii of Oarbonate of Ammonium. 

A.T a recent meeting ofHhe School of Pharmacy Students' 
Association (London), Mr. A. £. Chasten read a paper on 
*' Commercial Carbonate of Ammonium.*' 

The author first proceeded to describe the various com- 
pounds which ammonia forms with carbonic anhydride 
and water, viz., the normal carbonate (NH4)aCOa,HaO, the 
half add carbonate, 

(NH4),CO,.2NH4HCO,.2H,0, 

the acid carbonate NH4HCOS, the super acid carbonate of 
Bos^ (NH4HCO.)4CO«, and the carbamate 

NH4NH,C0.. 

Passing to the consideration of the commercial salt, he 
mentioned the formulae that had been assigned to it by 
various chemists, and pointed out that whereas in the 
British Pharmacopoeia of 1867 it was required to contain 
28.8 per cent or NHi, correspondiog to the formula 
(NH4"HCOi).NH4NH.COa, it is now required to contain 
32.48 per cent, which corresponds with the formula assigned 
to it hy Divers, viz.. NH4HCOi,NH4NH.CO,. In order to 
ascertain whether toe salt as usually supplied to pharma- 
cists meets the requirements of the pharmacopoeia, he had 
obtained specimens from various sources, and estimated 
them with the following results, which show that they all 
fall short of the standard fixed upon by that authority: 

* Odor when neu- 
tralised. 

None. 
Empyreumatic. 

Slightly aroma- 

SlightJy aroma- 
tic. 
Slishtly aroma- 
tic. 
SUght. 
81.16 None. None. 

" 80.1 Slight trace of chlo- " 

rides. 
" 29.6 Shght trace of chlo- '* 

rides. 
80.15 Slight trace of chlo- 
rides. 

The portions operated on were carefully selected from 
the interior of the lumps, qiuckly weiehed, and put into 
an excess of volumetric solution of oxalic acid; after boil- 
ing to expel COt, the excess of acid was titrated by volu- 
metric solution of soda. The specimens were also examined 
<]iualitatively for impurities, and for odor after neutraliza- 
tion, with very satisfactory results.— Ptorwi. Joum, 

Note on a Test for *^ HydronaphthoK*' 

Mr. Alfred L. Beebb, Assistant Chemist of the New 
York City Health Department, has commimicated the fol- 
lowing note to The Analyst (London, March, 1888). 

**Hydronaphthol," so called, has lately come into con- 
siderable prominence as an effective antiseptic for use in 
the preservation of various food products. A reliable 
method for its detection is therefore desirable. So far as 
the writer is aware, no distinctive test has as yet been 
given for the detection of this substance when present in 
minute quantities, and the results of some experiments in 
this direction may therefore prove of interest. 

'*Hydronaphthol,"as is well known, is really a trade 
name for fi naphthol. It is sparingly soluble in cold, much 
more readily m hot water, and is easily extracted from its 
water solution by shaking with ether. The ethereal ex- 
tract, evaporated to dryness and taken up with hot water, 
or the water solution direct in absence ot interfering sub- 
stances, made shghtly alkaline with ammonia, cooled, and 
slightly acidified with dOute nitric acid, gives, on addition 
of a drop of fuming nitric acid, or a nitrite, a beautiful 
rose color, analogous to that developed in the test for 
nitrites in water. 

In making the test, care should be taken that the'ammo- 
nia and nitric acid are respectively added in slight excess 
only, and that the nitric acid used is so dilute as to cause 
no heating of the solution by its combination with the ex- 
cess of ammonia present. If these precautions are not 
observed, a dirty salmon color is apt to be developed by 
the addition of the fuming nitric acid, and the distinctive 
character of the test thereby destroyed. 

The reaction is one of extreme delicacy, one part in ten 
thousand of hydronaphthol being readily detected. 

Experiments are now being made by the writer to deter- 
mine the limit of the delicacy of the test, and also to ar- 
rive at a practical method for separating * ' hydronaphthol " 
from fooa-products to which it may have been added, in a 
condition suitable for the application of the test outlined 
above. The results of these expriments, if successful, 
will be published in due course. 



The Prodaotion of Peroxide of Hydrogen during the 
Oxidation of Terpenes. 

Eeqardiko the production of peroxide of hydrogen, 
which has long been known to occur during the oxidation 
of terpenes and essential oils. Prof. C. T. E^ingzett pub- 
lishes the following data, which give an account of the rate 
of oxidation, and the quantity of peroxide of hydrogen pro- 
duced. 

Some years ago, I subjected samples of camphor oil to 
oxidation by air in the presence of water, with a view of 
ascertaining if the products are identical with those which 
are furnished by terpenes generally, and found that per- 
oxide of hydrosen was ^eely produced. This result was in 
itself a proof that the oil contained one or more terpenes. 
because I had previously proved that all terpenes yidd 
peroxide of hydrogen when they are oxidized m this man- 
ner. Since then, I have on several occasions employed 
camphor oil on a large scale in manufacturing operations 
as a substitute for ordinary turpentine or eucalyptus oil 
in my process of preparing disinfectants, with fairly satis- 
factory results. In one experiment there was obtaiijied 
from 120 gallons of the oil during 52 hours' oxidation, a 
quantity above 1,000 Gms. of peroxide of hydrogen, its 
capabihty of producing that substance remainiDg, ofcourse, 
anything but exhausted. In another trial, a quantity of 
320 gallons, during a similar period, yielded 3,379 Gnos. of 
peroxide ot hydrogen (calculated as pure HiOa), the dens- 
ity of the oil Laving increased to 925. Thi^partiaUy oxi- 
dized oil yielded a further quantity of HtOt, nearly equal 
in amount to that originally produced during a further 
period of oxidation, but after that time, although it still 
continued to yield the peroxide in diminished amount, 
the oxidation proceeded much more slowly than happens 
with turpentine oil at that stage. 

In another and more recent trial in which 110 gallons of 
camphor oil was submitted to oxidation during 100 hours, 
74 Kallons of partially oxidized oil of sp. gr. 925 resulted, 
ana this, upon further oxidation during 246 hours, yielded 
62 gallons of oxidized oil of sp. gr. 950. A sample of this 
oxidized oil is now produced. 



Fluid Extract of Bursa PastorlB, in doses of i drachm, 
is said by Dr. Ehrenwall to be equally serviceable as 
ergot in controlling uterine hemorrhage. 



Fallacy of Color Beaotions for Aoonitine.— Various 

authorities have described certain color reactions which 
were said to be obtained by treatine aconitine by different 
reagents, such as phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid with 
sugar, phospho-moiybdic acid and ammonia, etc. A. 
Jiirgens has. however, recently shown that pure aconitine 
does not yield any color reactions at all. The only relia- 
ble test of the identity of aconitine is its physiological 
effect. 

The author found the composition of pure aconitine to 
correspond to the formula CsaH4TN0it. On evaporating 
the alkaloid from an ethereal solution, it crystallizes in 
anhydrous, columnar crystals.—Jnattgr.-JWM. (St. Peters- 
burg), ZeiUch.f, anal. Chem, 

Detection of Gtentian- Violet and Fuohsin in Wine.- 
According to BernMe, both gentian- violet and fuohsin 
may be detected in red wines by shaking 10 C.c. of the 
suspected wine with 5 C.c. of a reagent prepared by dis- 
solving 10 Gm. of carbolic acid in 1 Gm. of alcohol and 60 
Gm. of ether. If the wine is pure the ethereal phenol 
solution will form a colorless layer over the wine, but 11 
the above-named coloring matters are present, the layer 
will have a red or violet tint. This test is said to detect 
so small a quantity as 0.1 milligramme of fuchsiQ^orl 
milligramme of gentian- violet in 1 liter of wine.— />««y*- 
Polyt Joum, 

Quantitative Estimation of Chloroform.— L. de Saint- 
Martin recommends the following method of estimating tiie 
?uantity of chloroform in chloroform water or other liquids, 
t depends upon the decomposition of the chloroform by 
means of alcoholic potassa, and the subsequent estimation 
of the chlorine as cnloride of silver. 

Introduce 10 C.c. of the chloroform water into a strong 
glass tube closed at one end, and drawn out at the other, 
tnen add 2 C.c. of very concentrated solution of potassa, 
and 20 C.c. of alcohol. Seal the open end of the tube in 
•the flame, and heat the glass tube in a water-bath ^^^ 
three hours. Then aQow it to become cold, break off tne 
pointed end, and transfer the contents to a beaker. Waso 
the tube with distilled water, and add this likewise to tne 
beaker. Now titrate the solution, in the usual way, witn 
a decinormal solution of nitrate of silver. 

The author has f oimd that a saturated chloroform water 
[presumably at 15" C, though the author omits to state 
tne temperature] contains 0.64 Gm. of chloroform m 1^ 
Gm. or 1 in 156. Prof. Regnault had given the rate 01 
solubility as 1 in 111. [Most authorities give it as 1 1^ 
about 200 parts.] 

New Mass Ibr the Polygraph.— The following has re- 
cently been recommended as a good combination for pre- 
paring a mass for the polygraph : . 

Treat 100 parts of isinglass with cold water until it » 
softened ; then boil it with 400 parts of water until it » 
practically dissolved, and add 600partsof glycerin. ^^J^ 
the mixture, and pour it into the forms. One-half wtne 
isinglass may be replaced by gelatin. — ^After rWy*- 
Joum, 
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Bleaobing Wood with Hjdrogen Faroxide.—The ad- 
vantage of this method of bleaching, recently recom- 
mended by Dp. P. Ebell, is that the wood retains its 
original structure. A. previous treatment is not advisable, 
except in the case of fresh wood, when steaming causes a 
saving in the peroxide. Small pieces of wood are bleached 
in a few days. The bleach-bath is best kept alkaline with 
ammonia. If it is beated to 34% the wood bleaches more 
rapidly, but this entails a loss of peroxide through evolu- 
tions of oxygen. Moreover, tbe final effect of using a cold 
bath is more satisfactory. After slowly drying, the wood 
appears perfectly white, a plane surface remains un- 
cnanged, and the curls and sti*eaks, though now colorless, 
are nevertheless more distinct than previous to bleaching. 
-^Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind, 

Menthol in Phthisis.— Mr. A. J. Buhay reports, in the 
Edinburqh Medical Journal for January, the account of 
a favorable experience with a 20% solution of menthol in 
laryngeal and pulmonary phthisis. The solution is in- 
jected with a special synnge into the larynx or trachea 
with the aid of a laryngeal mirror. In the case of laryngeal 
phthisis, two or three injections, of 16 minims each, are 
made at each sitting. Deep inspiration should follow the 
injection, whereby tne anaasthetic effect is increased. No 
untoward effects follow and the treatment should be re- 
peated once or twice daily for about two months. If pos- 
sible, the patient should hourly, during the day, inhale 
5 or more minims of the same solution added to a pint of 
boiling water or to a pledget of cotton-wool placed in a 
respirator. The treatment causes pain and discomfort in 
the larynx to disappear and relieves dysphagia. Ulce^a- 
ation ceases and smooth cicatrices result. 

Calyoanthus glaucus (Carolina Allspioe).— Dr. Eocles 
writes, in the Brooklyn Medical Journal for March, 1888, 
that tne shrub withm whose seeds he discovered the al- 
kaloid was, during the late civil war, used in decoction of 
roots, leaves, and oarkby the Confederate soldiers for the 
cure of intermittent fever, and, as claimed, with success. 
It is still used in domestic practice by the natives of the 
region where it grows. A fluid extract of an idJied species 
is already upon the market, so that somewhere in the coun- 
try it is oeing prescribed for some purpose. If in its crude 
form it has proven of advantage, this new concentrated 
form should be still more efficient. The seeds contain nearly 
two per cent of this sdkaloid, and a smaller amount of prob- 
ably two others. The odor of the volatile one of these 
last is distinctly that of pyridine and as it is unlikely that 
two should exist having the same smell, we may at present 
assume it as probably such. 

Tozio EflQMtB of Antipyrin.— Dr. A. Sturge, of Nice, 
reports the following unusual effect of 5 grains of antipyrin 
upon a lady liable to migraine. Five minutes after the 
dose was taken the *' deadly sickness" characteristic of 
the migraine seemed to ^ve way and an *' expanding 
sensation '* was felt, passmg upward from the stomach, 
violent sneezing followed, the face and eyes became 
suffused, and tears and nasal mucus flowed freely. Breath- 
ing became difficult, and attended with a sense of suffoca- 
tion, and these was complete inabiUtjr to remain in a 
recumbent posture. A violent cough with free expectora- 
tion followed. After these symptoms had lasted a half- 
hour, itching of the inner siirface of the thighs and an 
eruption of urticaria supervened and extendi to the ab- 
domen. These was a coppery taste in the mouth and a 
smell of the same character. The pulse was quick and 
very full and there was tinnitus aurium. These symptoms 
lasted about f hour.— J9r. Med. Jour., February 3d, 1888. 

Tannin Wool.— Benjamin Ward Richardson writes in 
the AecUpiady No. 17, 1888, that in treating ozsena and 
other diseases attended with fetid odors, tannin wool 
turns out to be of great practical service. I had thought 
that the manufacture of this preparation had become a 
^neral fact ; but as many medical friends have at various 
tunes written for the metnod, it may be of service to give 
the details here. 

To make tannin wool, add to distilled water heated to 
148*' F. pure tannin up to saturation, stirring carefully £dl 
the time. When the water is saturated, add to it pure cot- 
ton wool, bit by bit, until all the solution is taken up by the 
wool. Lastly^ put the saturated wool in an evaporating 
dish, and dry it slowly until it is quite dry. It is then ready 
for use, but must al wavs be kept m a closed bottle. It must 
be neatly teased out Before being used; but it is well to 
xeep it in the rough state. 

A good stock of tcmnin wool is at all times a useful 
thii^ to keep at hand. It is a ready styptic and possesses 
good antiseptic properties. It can easily be iooized by 
lining an ethereal solution of iodine, saturating a portion 
of the cotton with the solution, and allowing the ether to 
evaporate. One grain of iodine to an ounce of the cotton 
18 sufficient to make a very gpod specimen : and an iodized 
^tton made in this proportion is one of the best applica- 
tions for bed-sores tnat can be adopted. It rarely irri- 
»tes, it removes odor, and often favors the healing of the 
soro. 
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AN ELECTBIO THEBMO-REGUIiATOB. 



LovrroN's apparatus, which was introduced about the 
middle of last year, and regarding which we have had 
several inquiries, is constructedin the following manner : 

The essential portions are : 

A. The battery. B. The manometer. C The burner. 

Any kind of battery or cell will answer the purpose, pro* 
video it has enough power. A Delaurier element is 
recommended by the inventor. Probably a medium-sized 
Bunsen element will answer the same purpose. 

The manometer {B) consists of an elongated, thin-walled 
glass bulb R^ through the upper portion of which is fused 
a tube open at both ends, but contracted at its lower end* 
A few drops of ether (or other easily expanding liquid) are 
first poured down the tube, and afterwards enough mer- 
cury to flu the bulb as far as possible. The few drops of 
ether will float on the surface of the mercury and be com- 
pletely protected from access with the external air. Of 
course, anjr material elevation of temperature to which the 
bulb containing the mercury is exposed causes the ether to 
become vaporized, and the vapor, expanding with increase 
of temperature, depresses the meroury in the bulb, while 
that in the tube correspondinfl;ly ascends. A platinum 
wire, F, passes through the wall of the bulb and dips into 
the meroury. In the upx)er oriflce of the tube, a platinum 
wire, JP*, is adjusted at such a height that the meroury, on 
expanding, will reach it at the temperature which is to be 
maintained constcmtly. 




LoTtton's eleotriB Uienno-residator. 

The burner L consists of the interior gas-tube i (see sep- 
arate small cut), and an exterior armakire. L. Over tne 
orifice of the interior tube, a ver y light disk of iron, n, is 
attached by means of a hinge. When the electric drcmt 
is closed by the mercury in the tube J9, reaching the plati- 
num wire F', the gas tube becomes magnetic and attracts 
the disk of iron, which then closes the exit of the gas. As 
soon as the current is interrupted, the disk is raised again 
by the mere pressure of gas, and the burner is automati- 
cally relighted by a sniidl, independent flame furnished 
by the tube g. 

The application of the apparatus is shown^ in a general 
way, in the illustration at tne left, where a flask is sup- 
posed to be the receptacle in which a liquid is to be main- 
tained at an even temperature. 

The manometer and an accurate thermometer having 
been placed in the liquid, and the flame of tiie burner 
lighted, the rise of temperature is watched until it reaches 
the desired point, when the wire F' is pushed down so as 
to just reach the mercury in the manometer tube, and it 
is then flrmly adjusted at this height. The electric cur- 
rent will then extinguish the flame of the burner, and as 
soon as the temperature falls slightly, the flame will be- 
come relit. This wUl take place alternately for any loogth 
of time, so lon^ as the bulbs of the manometer and ther- 
mometer remam immersed in the Uquid. 

In practice, of course, it will be found impossible to keep 
the temperature exactly at an invariable point. There 
will always be slight fluctuations above and below it, but 
this is immaterial.— After Joum. de Pharm. et Chim. 



iVeshly Powdered Ergot.— Prof . Pajot carries in his 
obstetric Dag an ergot-mill, resembling a small coffee-mill, 
compact in form, and designed to grind ergot freshly 
for use. He thinks that only the freshly powdered drug 
is reliable. [It is evidently a miU witn two cranks^-^ 
Ed, a. D.] 
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ITotes on ¥wien1ifll OUb and Allied Froduota. 

(From the Bericht von Schimmel & Ck>., of Leipzig, 
April, 1888.) 

** AlgaUa " is the fanciful name of a mixture, sold on the 
American market, which consiBts, according to Sch. Sc Co., 
of about 80 per cent of oQ of cedar or oil of copaiba, with 
about 20 per cent of oil of muak seed. 

OQ of AlmondSy expressed.— -It is, of course, well known 
to some, but bv no means to all of our readers, that the 
eziMressed oil ot almonds^ or '* sweet oil of almonds *' of 
the market is not exclusively derived from almonds, but 
that manufacturers also use the kernels of peaches and 
apricots as a source of the oil. [Conscientious manufactur- 
ers Quote the oils obtained from the different sources sepa- 
rately. Others a^ain carrv on their lists only the ' ' almond 
oiV' without specifying wnat it was made from.] 

Up to within a short time ago, Messrs. Schimmel &; Co. 
(according to their own statement) had never been called 
upon to put themselves on the defensive regarding the 
quality of their product. The special importance, now- 
ever, which has recently been attached to HiibFs test— 
the so-called iodine-number indication, the relative ca- 
pacity of an oil to combine with iodine— has rendered it 
necessary to show its possible fallacy. In the prepara- 
tioDS for HiibPs test, it is necessary to make a solution of 
iodine and of mercuric chloride in alcohol, the iodine 
value of which is afterwards determined by hyposulphite. 
Schimmel & Co. point out that the iodine-mercuriai solu- 
tion is liable to great alteration during the first few hours. 
If this alteration is taken in consideration, or allowed for, 
the results obtained by them upon oils of different origin, 
and pressed bv themselves, was as follows: 

" .|Gr*T. 



Number. 

from Bitter Almonds 96.6 

from Syrian Peach or Aprioot Kernels (1886). . 08.9 

from ^rian Peach or Aprioot Kernels (1887). . 99.3 

from Mongarian Peach Kernels 108.4 

from Pea-nuts 92.4 



0.918 
0.918 
0.918 
0.919 
0.918 



The determinations were carried out according to Bene- 
dikt (*' Analyse der Fette und Wachsarten"). 

Without denying in general the scientific value of 
HUbrs method, Sch. &; Co. yet show that it does not yield 
reliable results in the above case. The iodine-number of 
pearnut oiL which is one of the principal adulterants of 
ahnond oil, is too near to the iodine number of the differ- 
ent coomiercial almond oils, and the latter do not suffi- 
ciently agree amons^ themselves to render any conclusion 
based on these numbers trustworthy. Besides, a mixture 
consisting, for instance, of equal quantities of pea-nut and 
Hungarian peach-kernel oil would yield an iooine-number 
whicn is unobjectionable; and by mixine equal quantities 
of Syrian peach-kernel oil and pearnut oil, the iodine num- 
ber of true oil of aimonds would be attained. 

Oil ofAmbretie Seeds. — This product, which has ap- 
peared m the American market, is declared by Sch. & Co. 
to consist of oil of copaiba flavored with musk seed. 

Oil of Balsam of JWt*.— This oil, only introduced re- 
cently, promises to be of great utilitv in perfumery, but 
is very expensive, costing about $3.50 per ounce. It has 
the spec. grav. 0.045, contains a terpene Ci«Htt (so-called 
tolene), also ethers of dnnamic and oenzoic acids. Cinna- 
mic alcohol appears to be likewise present. 

OH of Betel Xeat?e«.— The oil distilled at Leipzig from 
betel leaves imported from Siam yielded a distulate hav- 
ing a spec. grav. of 1.020, while the oil distilled from 
the leaves in Java is much uKhter, having the spec. grav. 
0,948. The reason of this difference is probably this, that 
the apjMiratus and process employed in Java is incapable 
of driving out the nigher-boilm^ portions. For this rea- 
son it is illogical, in this and sinular cases, to regard an 
oil distilled in the East, at the place of growth, as superior 
to one distilled from the same substance in Ihirope or else- 
where, where the technical appliances and facilities are 
much better. It is stated .that the next edition of the 
Pharmacopoeia Neerlandica will recognize this oil as an 
officinal article. 

dU of Boldo.'-Qood boldo leaves contain more than 2% 
of oil. The latter has a pepper-like, narcotic odor, and a 
mild, indifferent herbaceous taste. Its spec. grav. is 0.918. 
It boils between 175*-250'' C, it contains a terpene (Ci«Hit), 
and several oxvgenated compounds. 

Oil of bddo nis been used successfully in affections of 
the liver, in gall-stone, and also in gonorrhoea and other 
troubles. 

OH of Camp/ior.— The crude by-product obtained dur- 
ing the production of camphor in the East, and from which 
sc^ol IS now extracted on a large scale, is shipped to 
Europe in constantly increasing quantities. Schimmel & 
Co. received durine 1887 not less than about 600 tons. This 
firm states that tney have tried to obtain the body an- 
nounced by Yosluda as existing in that fraction of the 
crude oil which boils between 2(w" and 222" C, and which 
this author called camphorogenol, but even after ei^ht re- 
peated fractionations, they were unable to obtain a nomo- 
geneous product. They have come to the conclusion that 
Qie higher boiling fractions of the crude camphor oil 
contain, besides camphor, safrol, eugenol, and a sesqui-ter- 



pene (CitHaO, the substance designated by Wallach Urpi- 
neol Though this has not yet been isolated, yet its pres- 
ence is rendered almost certain by the &ct that fractions 
boiling between 214'' and 220*, when boiled with diluted 
sulphuric acid, yield laree quantities of a terpene (CitHu) 
in which terpinen could be proven to be present. Besides, 
these fractions yielded terpm-hydrate, when treated with 
diluted nitric acid and alcohol. 

Oil of Cananga.^AftesT the rectification of a large quan- 
tity of this oil, the residue left in the still was found to 
contain benzoic acid. This exists not only in the oil of 
cananga (obtained from Java and Siam), but also in oil of 
ylang. probably in form of an ether. It is, therefore, 
probable that both of these oils will eventually be made 
synthetically. 

OH of Cedar {-Wood). —The employment of this useful 
oil in tne manufacture of soap, where it is used as a basis 
of other perfumes, and may almost be regarded as a sort 
of ''oil of pandal wood for the middle classes,*^ has iD- 
creased to large proportions, so that Sch. & Co. often find 
difficulty in procuring a sufficient amount of cedar wood 
chips. It has become necessary to pay better prices for 
the latter, to prevent the lead-i>encil manu&cturers from 
burning tnem. The American oil of cedar is not distilled 
on purpose, per se, but is obtained as a secondary product, 
in the drying rooms of the cedar wood in the factories. 

Oil of Cedar Leaves.—Tbis oil, obtained by distillation 
from the leaves of the same tree {Junipertis virginiana) 
which yields the preceding oil, is now again obtainable. 
It is entirely useless for perfumery. In odor it resembles 
oil of savine, with which it is said to share the same 
medicinal properties. 

OilofCinnamon^ Ceylon. — Schimmel & Co. draw special 
attention to two simple and practical tests which may be 
used to distinguish genuine oil of Ceylon cinnamoa 
1. When dropped into water, the oil must sink, as it ifl 
specifically heavier. [This would, however, not distin- 
guish it from several other essential oils, not even from 
oil of Chinese cinnamon.] 2. It must at once produce the 
impression of exceeding sweetness, far superior to that of 
sugar, and this sweet taste must persist to the verv end. 
In low-^^rade sorts, a clove-like taste ij^ first developed, 
which IS foUowed only after some time by a sweet im- 
pression. An oil of this kind is not worth more than (A 
of cassia, but large quantities of it are exported from 
Ceylon. 

Oil of Ci^roneZte.— During the year 1886-1887 (October 
1st to September SOth), the quantity of this oil shipped 
from Ceylon amounted to not less than 6£3,214 pounds. 
More than one-half of this, namely 280,311 potmds, were 
shipped to New York, about 230,000 pounds to London, and 
small quantities to other places. 

Oils of the Citrus Fam»7y.— According to a report of 
the Itanan Statistical Bureau, the number of agrumx 
trees (orange, lemon, and bergamot) in existence is as fol- 
lows: 

In Sicily .....10.115,796 

InReggio 4,211,877 

and the yield of fruit was as follows: 

1888 1,658,643.800 

1884 8.Oll,«09.400 

1885 3,829.632,800 

, A lan;e number of experiments have been made to re- 
place the old-fashioned method of hand-pressing hj va- 
chinery, but without great success. The chief difficulty 
lies in the irregularity, both in shape and in sise, of the 
fruits. During 1886, the total export of oils of the citn^ 
family from Italy amounted to 277,106 kilos. Adding the 
home consumption, the total yield may safely be put at 
300,000 kilos. Assuming that about 1,500 fruits on an 
average are required for the production of 1 kilo of oil, 
the oil industry of 1886 would nave absorbed a total quan- 
tity of 450,000,000 fruits. During 1887 the export of oils 
and value of same was as follows : - 

VALOB. 

£5.116.340 
889.700 
167.936 
901,834 



Messina. 255.812 

Palermo 24,404 

Catania 10,000 

Reggio 45,912 

Total 886,128 



£6,615,749 



Oil of C7orc«.— As stated in previous reports, a large 
proportion of what is commonly sold as * * ou of cloves " w 
simply ** oil of dove-stems." This is quite a common ciw- 
tom— according to Schimmel & Co. , who speak presumably 
on the experience chiefly gained among continental housefl 
— Gunoug tho drug trade, and much less so among per- 
fumers who know how to distinguish between the two 
kinds. 

Oil of Oreen Cloves.— The prospective introduction of 
oil of cloves, distilled from the green cloves themselveBSt 
the place of growth, has been announced some time ago, 
but only small lots have been shipi>ed over. And, Bf> 
cording to Schimmel & Co., the specific gravity does not 
appear to be satisfactory. This is only 1.048 at 18* ^-i 
while absolutely genuine oil of cloves has one of 1.060. 
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Oil of Cognac, J.rft/leid/.— This is the ether of a fatty 
acid, and has recently found a new application in the soap 
industry, for producing a fruity odor. About 100 to 200 
Om. (Si to 7 oz.) for every 200 pounds of soap produce the 
same effect as the '^polysolve olein" introauced some 
years ago. The latter, consisting of sulpholeates, causes 
in cocoa-nut oil soap the formation of similar ethers. 

Oil of Cri9p Mint—The American oil is now preferred 
even to the German, owing to its fine aroma. 

OH ofDamiana, — From Damiaua leaves, such as they 
are sola on the New York market, Schimmel & Co. ob- 
tained 0.9 per cent of an essential oil of a viscid, g;reenish 
oil of a chamomile-like odor, spec. ^rav. 0.970. In its high 
boiling portions it contains a blue oil. 

Oil of EtuxUyvttLS.—The oil derived from Eticalyptus 
amygdMina is losing its standing, as it has been shown 
that it contains no eucalyptol at all. Nevertheless, the 
production of this and other inferior kinds is constcmtly 
increasing. On the other hand, the oil of Eucalyptiis 
glcbulua is coming more and more into use, and it is 
Algiers which seems to be the principal source of pro- 
duction. Of equal value as the Algerian oil is that pro- 
duced in California (Alameda county) by certain firms 
engaged in the manufacture of preventives against boiler 
incrustation. Messrs. Schimmel & Co. have, however, 
found that it is feasible to carry the eucalyptus leaves to 
Leipzig and distil the oil there. And it is upon self -distilled 
oil that the new facte below recorded are based. 

The absolutely ^nuine oil of Eucalyptus globvUua has 
yielded, on examination, very interesting and surprising 
results. In general, it aj^rees with that which is sold in the 
market as distilled m Arrica or California. It has the spce. 
grav. 0.925, and turns the plane of polarization fived^rees 
to the rig^ht. The spec. grav. of the before-mentioned 
oommerciai oils varies between 0.916 and 0.92(1. They are 
all 4eztrogyre, though in different degrees. In six dif- 
ferent samples, the percentage of eucalyptol was found 
to vary between 50 and 70 per cent. Eucalyptol is opti- 
cally inactive, and this property mav be regaraed as one of 
the criterions of the purity of ttie oil. 

While dlfltiljing tne leaves of Eucalypti^ gUbulus, 
Sch. A Co. noticed' the occurrence of aldehydes of the fattv 
acids. Valeraldehyde was positively identified; butyl- 
aldehydb and capronaldehyde appear likewise to have been 
present. The larger proportion of these substances was 
dissolved in the aqueous portion of the distillate, but the 
valeraldehyde was found to exist also in the oil itself. 

In connection with the above, Sch. &; Co. give some very 
interesting facts regarding the essential oils of other species 
of eucalyptus. We quote their own words : 

*'We owe the information to a coimtryman of ours. 
Mr. C. Th. Staieer, chemist in Brisbane, who distilled 
these oils himself, partly by request of the committee 
charged with the [Intercolonial] exhibition. This is so 
much the more gratifying as it has heretofore been im- 
possible for us to procure samples of these oils from our 
agent, although the latter was surely in a position to com- 
ply with our request. It was even impossible for us to 
procure samples of the oils exhibited at the Colonial £x- 
nibition.'' 

[Incidentally we would state, though this information is 
not even imphed by Messrs. Schimniel & Co., that private 
communications we have received from trusted corre- 
Gfpondents in Australia assure us that very considerable 
quantities of titie remarkable oil presently to be described 
have annually been produced in Australia by a few manu- 
facturers. But none of these products seems ever to have 
reached the market, and it remains a mystery what has 
become of them, when the extensive reports on eucalvp- 
tus were published at about the time of the Philadelphia 
Exhibition in 1876, and after Prof. F. v. Mueller's large 
work on eucalyptus had been completed, orders for some 
of these oils, notably for that of Bhicalyptua eitriodora, 
were sent to Austraha, but none could be procured. If it 
tixM made in quantities, and did no^ appear on the market, 
the question arises where did it go to; who used it; ana 
as what did it make its appearance?] 

'* These oils far surpass all our expectations, and we are 
confident that we shall soon be able to introduce them 
upon the market. 

^*For the present, we possess only small samples which 
are already several years old and partly resinified. The 
following data are therefore only preliminary : 

1. Oil of Eucalyptus Bayleyana (strongly resinified), 
spec, gprav. 0.940, boils between 160°-185*' C. 

2. Chi of Eucalyptus microcorys (strongly resinified), 
spec. grav. 0.986, boils between IGO'^-dOO* C. 

Both of these resemble oil of E. globulus, like the latter, 
they contain a terpene (Ci«Hit) and eucalyptol (CioHitO), 
but of the latter much less than the ** globulus " oil, viz., 
only about dOj(. 

8. Oil of Eucalyptus DeaXbata, spec. grav. 0.885, boils at 
206'-216' a 

4. Oil of Eucalyptus mactUataj spec. grav. 0.900, boils 
at 210'-280' C, 

5. Oil of Eucalyptus maculata, var. citriodora, spec, 
grav. 0.906, boils at 209°-220 C* 

The latter three sorts resemble each other very much. 
They possess a highly agreeable odor, resembling melissa, 
which is particulary prominent in the oil of E. decUbata. 



These oils will, no doubt, prove very valuable and of 
practical utility. Chemically, they are quite characteristic. 
None of them contains any terpene, but they consist of a 
ketone, CioHitO, which is the bearer of the melissa-like 
odor, and besides a substance CitHuO (9) which is prob- 
ably an alcohol, and has a fine odor recalling that of 
geranium. 

;i6. Oil of Eucalyptus Staigeriana, spec. grav. 0.880, boils 
at 170'-230* C. 

7. Oil of Backhausia citjriodora, spec. grav. 0.900, boils 
at 223'-238' C. 

Both of these oils are distinguished by their intense 
lemon- and verbena-like odor, particularly the last named, 
which is derived from a tree belonging to the same family 
as Eiucalyptus. 

8. Oil of Eucalyptus Hcsmastoma, spec. grav. 0.890, 
boils at 170''-250* C. This differs in odor from all the rest, 
and recalls that of oil of cumin. It contains terpene and 

riol. Among its oxygenated constituents is one having 
odor of oil ofpepermint possibly menthon. 

'' Regarding the oil of E amygdalina, we would state 
that this differs from all other eucalyptus oils, and proba* 
bly contains no oxygenated constituents at all. At least 
90 per cent of it consists of a well characterised terpene 
(CioHit), and there may possibly be present a minute quan* 
.tity of cymol. The spec. grav. of the oil is 0. 890 : it boils at 
170'-180% and it is dextrogyre, the deviation observed in 
three samples (in a hundred mm. tube) being, respectively, 
—27', —28.4% — 28.6*. The latter property alone, therefore, 
distinguishes it from the oil of E. globulus." 

**ForTnosarVX)od oiZ*' is offered by houses in Southern 
France as a substitute for the expensive oil of orris. Now, 
there is, in the first place, no sucn thin^ known anywhere 
as "Formosa-wood,^ and besides, the oil, as sold, consiBts 
of oil of copaiba distilled from orris root. It also contains 
a very little oil of bitter almonds, and some 2 per cent of 
fixed oil. 

OUofGhranium, Turkish, or OiZ of PaZmanwa.— This oil, 
which is entirely different from the oil of geranium dis- 
tilled in Africa and Spain, is produced in the northern 
provinces of India, and (while formerly carried to Europe 
by way of Turkey) is now imported direct. Sometimes it 
is found adulterated with oil of gurjun balsam or oil of oe- 
dar. 

The ordinary East Indian oil of geranium, known as OH 
of Qingergrass, is rarely found even in tolerably fair 
quality, being always adulterated with oil of turpentine, 
so that no dealer or importer is able to ^arantee its quali- 
ty. Whether the adulteration is. practised at the place of 
distribution or after its arrival at Bombay has so far not 
been ascertained, but this will eventually be done. 

Helenin, or alant-camphor, elecampane cwnphor, has 
been reported by Dr. Dono to be an efficient remedy in 
chorea. He used it successfully in three cases, in doses ot i 
grain three to four times daily. It has also been used with 
advantage in bronchitis and convulsive cough. The sub- 
stance is in fine, brilliantly white, needle-shaped crystals, 
and must be carefully protected against heat, as it readily 
melts. 

HeUotropin.—The users of this very useful perfume are 
warned that it wiU not stand heat without injury. It 
should be kept in a cool place. The best plan, however, is 
to dissolve the substance immediately upon receipt in 
(deodorized) alcohol and to keep the solution in a cold 
place. 

The crystallized heliotropin, when exposed to heat and 
light, is apt to cake together and to gxadually darken in 
color, when it assumes a brownish tint, decomposition 
has so far advanced that the substance is practiculy use- 
less. 

Oil of Jdborandi.— The leaves of the officinal jaborandl 
yielded 0.4 per cent of an essential oil of very strong odor, 
and a mild, fruity taste. Spec. grav. 0.875. 

Oil of Japanese ^^ Birch Tar."— This is the provisional 
name apphed to a tarry oil obtained from Japan, also 
known as matsu oil, which may possibly be found appli- 
cable to medicinal purposes. It has the spec. erav. 0.875 
and contains 4 percent of phenols of ana^ireealue, guaiacol 
odor. That portion of the oil which is insoluble in alka- 
lies bums nearly all below 180". Only about 10 per cent 
pass over at a temperature beyond 200* C. 

The German oil of birch tar has the spec. grav. 0.966, 
and contains nearly 40 per cent of phenols. 

Oil of Kesso Boot— The Japanese ''Valerian" root, 
derived from Patrina scabioscefolia Link, yielded, on 
distillation, as much as 7 per cent of oil. it much re^ 
sembles that distilled from European valerian root. 

Oil of Kiku.—ThiB oil, obtained from a Japanese plant, 
was mentioned in the report of Sch. & Co. of last year, but 
the source was not &;iven. We stated at the time [Ainxt* 
Dbugo., 1887, 129] tnat we had searched the large Japanese 
botanical encyclopaedia ''S6-moku-zussetts," and thought 
it referred to Pyrethrum chinense Sabin. Mr. J. Murai, 
of Tokio, has now informed Sch. & Co. that the oil is pre« 
pared, in the western part of Japan, from Pyrethrum in^ 
dicum Cass. 

Oil of Lemon.— One of the most prominent producers of 
the oil [in Sicily] has long been engaged in the perfection of 
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machinery for extaractinK the oil, so as to do away with 
TnaTinal labor. Sch. & Co. state that they have had op- 
portuBity to examine the plans, and they beheve that sue- 
oesa ia near at hand. This would render the chance of an 
adulteration of the oil— which is now carried on by the 
growers in the most barefaced maimer— impossible. 

[As it is manifestly impracticable, under present circum- 
stances, to transport the whole crop of fnuts grown over 
the lai^ territory where citrus trees are grown to manu- 
facturing centers, because there are not enough hands con- 
centratea there to work up the immense crop by hand, it 
is customary to extract tne oil— if the ecuelle process is 
used— at or near the place of growth, wherever there is a 
large enou^^ crop and a sufficient number of people to 
handle it. Many of these localities are, of course, without 
proper control or supervision, and, for this reason, a good 
deal of sophistication is practised to increase the ^rieldim- 
properly. Should the experiment of introducing ma- 
chinery for extracting the oil succeed, a few manutactur- 
ing centres could easilv work up the fruit gathered ovqt 
lai^ areas and shipped to the factory. But we foresee the 
tjouhles which this is likely to raise among the population , 
especially in the country districts. The common people 
are poor, and their chances or seasons of earning a liveli- 
hooa are limited. As soon as the opportimity of employ- 
ment at their old occcupation, and tne chance of the small 
producer to manipulate his own product is taken away, 
there is likelj to be raised an outcrv against the ''grasp- 
ing monopolists.^^ It is well to think oi this now, so that 
means may be discovered, if possible, to make up to the 
people the apparent loss which they will experience in 
their accustomed employment.] 

OQ ofLeman^grasa. — The shipments of this oQ from Coch- 
in-China by direct steamer are of rare occurrence, as the 
steamers usually refuse to carry liquid and strongly odorous 
substances. [In this connection, we can only express our 
surprise that the method of shipping such products in tin 
cans or other suitable metallic receptacles has not long ago 
been more 'generaUy introduced. Sch. & Co. have lately 
begun to import oil of citroneUa in 40-lb. tin cans. It will 
not be difficult to do this also in the case of patchouli, oil 
of lemon-grass, and similar other products which are 
strongly odorous. The chief difficmty to be overcome 
will be the apparent expense in carrying to the place of 
export the empty tins. But in some cases this may be off- 
set by exporting alcohol in such tins; in other cases, the 
tin cans may be shipped unmade, packed in boxes as 
plates ready for soldermg.] 

Oil of Maiieo.^Owijxg to the scarcity of matico leaves 
rich in oil, this product nas become exx)ensi ve. [Those who 
use matico leaves for pharmaceutical purposes will do 
weU to carefully examine the leaves offerea to them for 
purchase.] • 

Ment?iol,—A combination of iodol with menthol is being 
recommended under the name menthtodol, against neural- 
gia. It is prepared as follows: 4 parts of menthol are 
cantiouEdy melted in a porcelain capsule, and 1 part of 
finely powdered iodol added, under constant stirring, 
until a nomogeneous mass is produced, which is cast into 
cones. Should they turn out too hard, a little camphor 
may be incorporated with them. 

Oil of Mirbane.—ThlB substitute for oil of bitter almonds 
is sometimes used for perfuming the denaturalized alcohol 
which has been legalized in Germany (where the dena- 
turalization is effected by means of certain pyridine bases) 
or in En^and (where the same object is accomplished by 
wood spirit). It seems again necessarry to point out that 
this substance i& poisonous. Even a prolonged inhalation 
of the vapors of oil of mirbane is apt to be followed by 
vomiting and diarrhoea, and 5 to 6 Gm. may produce a 
fatal result. 

Oil of Musk'Seed. — This oil (from Abelmoschus mos- 
chattis Li.), onoly recently introduced, promises to become an 
article of great importance. It is not improbable that the 
bearer of the odor contained in the oil may turn out 
identical with that existing in musk itself. The genuine 
oil of musk-seed has the Bpec. grav. 0.900 at 25 C. It 
congeals when cooled to -l- 10* C. (60' F.), and then re- 
mains solid at the average indoor temperature. 

Oil of Orris,— The reason why some manufacturers of 
oil of orris offer this product at fower prices than others is 
this, that they first treat the orris root with sulphuric 
acid, whereby the starch is converted into glucose, etc. 
On distiUine the altered root, a larger quantity of product 
is obtained, but this is of inferior quality. 

Ot7 o/Pafc/iouZi.— The quality of patchouli leaves ship- 
ped from the East is not always satisfactory, as they are 
orequently mixed with stems and alrea,ay exhausted 
leaves. The leaves of Urena lohata var. sinuata have also 
been used as an adulterant. On the other hand, those of 
POffostemon siuivis Tenore, and Plectranthus Patchculi 
Cflu'ke, are said to have the same odor. During last year, 
a single house at Penang shipped not lees than 30.000 oz. 
of ou of patchouli to Europe, and a portion of this lies 
still unsola at London and Paris. 

Oil ofPenpermint — The Japanese product continues to 
keep me ^ole peppermint market in a most depressed 
condition. Sch. & (3o. feel certain that a catastrophe will 
take place sooner or latcor, as the market is unable to ab- 



sorb the produced quantity. According to the reports of 
the (German Consul at Yokohama, the annual production 
of the oil (two harvests per year) amounts to 400,000 
pounds. Even supposing tnat only half of this amount ia 
produced, and that one-DsJf of the product is consumed 
m the coimtry itself, there would still remain 100.000 
pounds for export, an amoimt about equal to the total 
annual, production in the United States. 

on of Pine-Needles.— The kind most in request is the 
oU distilled from the needles of Pinus Pumilio. Some 
continental manufacturers of "forest odors " combine this 
or similar oils with too much of other substances, such as 
musk, which diminish its refreshing qualities. The ozo- 
nizing effect of these pine-oils is best produced either by 
spraying them througn the sick-room, or by burning them 
in appropriately constructed lamps (such as Jaeger's ozone 
lamp). It is not necessary to bum. for such purpose, the 
most expensive of the pine-oils; a cheap and very service- 
able combination consists of equal parts of the best quality 
of oil of Pinus sjlvestrisana oil of Liarix sibirica. The 
latter is known m the trade as ** Siberian pine-needle 
oil." 

Oil of Sandal Wood.— The Brit. PharmacopoBia gives 
the specific gravity of oil of sandal wood as 0.960, and that 
of the United States as 0.945. Both figures are wrcng. 
Schimmel & Co. find that it should be 0.970 to 0.975 at 
15* C. The oil distilled in India shows a specific gravity 
up to 0.990, but this should not be regarded as normal, as 
the oil is distilled in a crude manner over a naked fire. 
Application of steam and improved rational apparatus 
has never produced an oil with a specific gravity higher 
than 0.980. 

Oil of Wintergreen.—A report has been circulated some 
time ago that oil of wintergreen is largely adulterated 
with on of camphor. Special inquiries made bv the 
manager of the New York branch of Schimmel & Co. 
have shown that this statement lacks foundation. 

Oil of Wistaria.— A product sold in the American mar- 
ket is stated bv Schimmel &; Co. to consist of balsam of 
copaiba, Turkisn oil of geranium, balsam of Peru, and a 
little oil of ylang. It is probably supposed that the oil is 
believed to oe obtained from the bars of Wistaria Sinen- 
sis Curt. Genuine wistaria oil, when warmed with po- 
tassa, is stated to be converted into a white substance 
having the odor of cumarin. The American '' oil of wis- 
taria "failed to respond to this test. 

Testing Sulphate of Quinine. 

In the judgment of Messrs. C. F. Boehringer 8c Sons, the 
recent discussions on the respective merits of the different 
tests proposed to ascertain the purity of oommercial sul- 
phate of quinine, have shown that none of them can equal, 
m accuracy or sharpness, the oxalate test, if conducted in 
the following manner : 

Put 1 Gm. of commercial sulphate of quinine (or 0.85 
Gm. of the completely dried sulphate) into a small tared 
flask, and dissolve it by means of 85 C.c. of distilled water 
at a boiling temperature. Next add a solution of 0.3 Gm. 
of neutral crystallized oxalate of potassium in 5 C.c. of dis- 
tilled water, and then add enough water to make the con- 
tents of the flask weigh 41.3 Gm. Transfer the flask to a 
water-bath kept at a temperature of 20* C. (68* F.), shake 
it occasionally, filter after half an hour through glase- 
wool, and to 10 C.c. of the filtrate add 1 drop of solution 
of soda (sp. gr. 1.160). No turbidity should occur in the 
course of a few minutes, if the sulphate was pure. 



Chinese Ginger.— Up to the present time, China has 
exported ginger only in a candied form. Becently, how- 
ever, a company has been formed there which dries fresh 
finger by special apparatus, and thereby renders it capa- 
le of being exported. It is said that the fresh roots are 
deprived of about dO per cent of their weight by the re- 
moval of water and of starch, and that the remaining 10 
parts constitute the valuable arooiatic portion. The pro- 
cess reduces the root to powder. A sample of this powder 
was submitted to Schimmel & Co. , of Leipzig, who acknowl- 
edged that it had a finer aroma than any other kind of 
ginger they had ever met with. As to regular future sup- 
plies of the article and its price, nothing certain is known 
as yet. 

Preservation of Organic Liquids.— For the purpose of 
preserving milk for some time, so as to keep it in good con- 
dition for analysis, E. Schroder recommends to add to it 
a drop (or more, according to the quantity) of essenti^oil 
of mustard. This will not interfere with the course of toe 
analysis. It will no doubt answer equally well in tne 
case of other organic liquids. 

The New Austrian PharmaoopcBia will apjiear m 
December next. The pharmacognosy section is said to oe 
compiled by Professor Vogl; the chemical section, from 
A to K, by Professor Ludwig, and from K. to Z, oy 
Professor Barth; while Mr. M. R. Schneider will editttie 
whole. The authors are very reluctant to give any details 
about the progress of the work. 
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EDITOEIALS. 



A OASB of suicidal poisoning recently occurred in this 
-"- city which brings up the question of the utility of 
the present law regulating the sale of poisons. A man 
haying a reputation for inebriety engaged a room at a 
hotel, wrote to his wife a parting message, and sent a hall- 
boy to the nearest drug store with a dollar and with 
instruction to bring him some laudanum and lint to be 
applied to an injiued arm. He got the laudanum, and was, 
some time after, found dead. 

Another poisoning case, also of recent occurrence, bears 
upon the same question. A servant in a boarding-house 
was sent to a druggist with an empty Hunyadi-water bot- 
tle and instructions to get a bottle of water like it. What 
he asked for, however, was ** bug poison,'' and it seems 
that the druggist filled his bottle with a mixture of corro- 
sive sublimate, carbolic acid, and similarly noxious agents, 
and labelled the bottte very thoroughly as a container of 
poison. The lady, who had sent for the water, did not 
look at the labels, but swallowed a quantity of the con- 
tents of the bottle and suffered pretty serious results, as 
might be expected. 

These two. instances illustrate very well the majority of 
the cases of poisoning which occur. In one case the 
poisoning is done with deliberate intent; in the other, it is 
the result of pure stupidity. In neither case does the ex- 
istence of a law regulating the sale of poisons by druggists 
seem to have had any utility, and so far as can be judged 
from the experience of the few years that have passed 
since its enactment, the public would be just as weU if such 
a law did not exist, for pharmacists generally do not com- 
ply with it, and there is no one who takes sufficient inter* 
est in the subject to secure its enforcement. There is 
ground for a behef that there would really be less risk of ac- 
cidental poisoning if there were fewer legislative restrictions 
and fewer distinctive i)oison bottles ; if each person 
appreciated that he must exercise precaution in taking 
the contents of any bottle, and if the responsibitity of 
misadventure rests upon himself and not upon the druggist. 
The utter inability of the druggist to prevent misuse of 
poisons is well shown in the'seoond case mentioned above, 
and also in a recent case in Canada, in which two rogues 
attempted to blackmail a druggist by putting a poisonous 
mixture into a bottle in place of a harmless one, which he 
had dispensed on prescription, and claiming that roroteco 
i^esB on his part had caused harm. The poison in this 
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instance was got from another druggist with a fraudulent 
prescription, and the contents of the bottles were changed. 
There is a growing tendency to model the restrictive 
laws of this country after those which exist in Europe 
without sufficient regard for the fact that the system of 

S>vemment, and the machinery bv means of which the 
ws are administered, are quite different, and laws which 
mav accomplish their purpose there, because it is some- 
booy's business to see that they are enforced, are of no 
practical value here, because it becomes everybody's busi- 
ness to attend to their enforcement. 8o far as suppression 
of accidental or intentional poisoning is concerned, how- 
ever, there appears to be quite as much, if not more, 
trouble abroad than there is here, and we repeat that we 
are inclined to think ^lat there would be less of it here, if 
the present poison laws were abolished. 

N a recent report on the composition of ''Coleman's lie- 
big's Extract of Meat and Malt Wine," published in the 
Zeitschrifif.angewandteChenUe (1888, 186), Mr. Heinrich 
Trillich justly condemns the imprincii^ed use which is 
being made ot the name of the illustrious liebig, in order 
to prop up all sorts of trashy preparations in the estimation 
of the public. There are •'^Lieb^'s Beef Wine." " liebig's 
Canadian Extract of Beef," 'H^iebig's Perfect Health 
Sweets," ''liebig's Perfect Health Lozenges," ''liebig's 
Extract of Malt,'^etc., etc.— the series might be greatly ex- 
tended— all of which appear imder false pretenses. Liebig 
authoriised the use of his name only in connection with a r 
very few products, the most important of which is the Ex- 
tract of Beef manufactured at Fray Bentos, Uruguay. 

It is a pity that such an abuse should be made of the 
name of a man who will always stand in the front rank of 
the pioneers of modem chemistry, though he has long de- 
parted from our midst. But— tnifgrtca vutt decipi : ergo de- 
cipialvr, 

THE following advice, published in Science for Nov. 14th, 
1884, ought to be regularly printed in every volume 
of transactions of a scientific body : 

** We venture* to make a few suggestions which seem to us 
worth considering by those who are called upon to manage 
sdentifio meetings, especially the annual gatnerings which 
bring from a great distance, at a great expense^ those who are 
desirous of securing the utmost advantage from the meeting. 
Firatf Let the committee in charge make arrangements of a 
positive character for the conduct of the meeting, and rsqoire 
conformity to their regulations. Among these rules should be» 
^1) a strict adherenoe to the allotted time; (3) the presentation, 
m advance, of an abstract of what is to be read, and this should 
be printed, particularly if it contains any tabular statement, 
mathematical formulas, chemical formulas, or other rigidly 
technical statements; (8) the allowance of a definite time for 
discussion, questions, answers, and comments. Second^ Let 
every speaker or reader form the habit of stating, in gen- 
eral terms, the purpose of his investigation, its relations 
to other work, and its results, refraining from going into 
minute details unless he is sure that a oonsiderabis part of 
the audience can follow him. Let him always remember 
that there are some statements which the mind cannot readily 
receive through the portal of the ear; and there are but few 
which cannot be simultaneously presented, both to the eye and 
the ear. The diagram, the printed formula, the abstract may 
cost the spwker a little expenditure; but it wiU save the hearer 
a vexatious outlay of time and attention. Thirds Let there be 
a liberal margin allowed for social intercourse outside of the 
meetings, not merely for public feoei>tions and excuisions, but 
for those informal introductions and interviews which to many 
persons are the best part of scientific gatherings. We should 
not then hear it said so often: ' This would Have been a very 
pleasant meeting, were it not for the papers which were read.'^' 

Memorial of the Late Henry B. Parsons. 
The Alumni Association of the School of Pharmacy of 
the University of Michigan have issued the following 
circular; 

The committee desire to state that they have met with 
nothins" but encouragement. All the aiumni express a 
decided interest in the object and a wish to further it. 
. The record of H. B. Parsons has reflected honor upon 
Ms €dma mater. In this record we all feel a just pnde. 
and it is fitting that his fellow-alumni and friends shoula 
per]^tuate his memory by a memorial suitable an4 
lasting. 

As th0 committee must be guided in the selection of a 
memorial by the amount raised, and as the time is now 
limited for the selection and completion of the work, the 
conunittee would respectfully solicit your subscription 
to the above and would ask that, if possible within two 
weeks from the receipt of this, you send your subscription 
to A. B. Stevens, 15 Church st., Ann Arbor. 
Respectfully your Committee, 

A. S. P abkb b. 
Otto SoHsnsa. 
A. B. Stxvskb. 

GkustavuB Johannes Luhn, of Charlesto n, S. C, died 
on the 4th of April, after an iUness of but a few days' dura- 
tion. He was a native of Genthin, province of Saxony, 
where he was bom on the 7th of June. 1839. After having 
been educated in Berlin, he came, at the age of 18 years, 
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to this country. He already had some knowledge of the 
dru^ bofldneBB, and oontinuea the study of phannacv after 
bis immigration; redding successively in New York, Bal- 
timore, and Richmond. In 1868, he commenced business 
on his own account in Charleston, and rapidly acquired a 
position as the leading pharmacist of the city, and a busi- 
ness which had few equals in the Bouthem States. He was 
the organizer and first president of the South Carolina 
Pharmaceutical Association, and for some time was a mem- 
her of the Board for y.-rA.mining Applicants for Apotheca* 
ry's license. In 1876, he was elected first vice-president, 
and in 1878, president of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. Mr. Lubn was well known in all his rela- 
tions as a man of great business ability and strict in- 
tegrity, and his death will be a severe loss to the com- 
munis in which he lived. A bibliographical sketch and 
portrait of Mr. Luhn, were pubUshea in this journal (Nbw 
KBMSDIBS), in 1879, p. 16. 

Daniel C. Bobbins, of the well-known New York firm of 
McKesson ft; Bobbins, died suddenly in Brooklyn on the 
15th of April He left his house m the afternoon for a 
walk and seemed in as good health as usual. Ashe turned 
a street comer, he was noticed by some firemen to stag^ 
and grasp an awning post for sui>port. They carried mm 
at once to their engine-house, wmch was close at hand, and 
summoned an ambulance surgeon, but he became uncon- 
scious and soon died. 

Mr. Bobbins was in his seventy-third year. He was bom 
in Boslyn, L. I., and at the age of thirteen left home to en- 
sage in business. He served his apprenticeship with a 
oruggist in Poughkeepsie and then came to this city, where 
he became chief clerk for the firm gf Olcott & McKesson, 
of Maiden lane, more than fifty ^ears ago. He soon 
rose to be partner in the firm, which later became Mc- 
Kesson & Bobbins. For many years they have carried 
on business in Fulton street, and have been one of the 
leaders of the drug trade of the country. Mr. Bobbins was 
also president of the New York Quinine and Chemical 
Works at No. 114 William street. He was for many years 
a member of the Chamber of Commerce, and served on 
important committees. He was a memb^ of the New York 
EUstorical Society and the Mercantile Library, and of the 
principal Brooklyn charities. 

Joseph T. Brown, the oldest dru»ist of Boston, Mass., 
died at his residence in Jamaica ^ains, on the 23d of 
April, at the age of 78 years. He was bom in LitUe Comp- 
ton, B. I., and learned business in Boston with one of his 
three brothers, all of whom were druggists. He was greatly 
esteemed in his community and was connected with many 
societies and public or^nizations. He was eminently 
successful both as a business man and as a member of 
society. 

Jules Bmile Planohon^ the French botanist, died in 
Paris, on the third of April, at the age of sixty-five years. 

Alumni Assooiation of the College of Pharmaoy of 
th« City of NewTork.— The officers elect are: Presi- 
dent, Charles F.Heebner; First Vice-President. William 
Wright, Jr. ; Second Vice-President, John Pfeifler ; Third 
Vice-President, George C. Dickman; Treasurer, Domingo 
Perasa; Secretary, G. A. Palmer; Registrar. L. M. Boyce: 
Executive Board for three years, C. O. Douden and C. W. 
Brunner; Delegates to the Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association to be held at Davenport, 
Iowa, H. U: Brunlich, John Pfeiffer, P. W. Bedford, 
Thomas T. Main, and Arthur F. May. 

St. lK>uis Colleg;e of Pharmaoy.— The twenty-third an- 
nual meetingof this college resulted in the election of the 
following cancers: President, F. W. Sennewald; Vice- 
President, ix>uis Schurk; Becording Secretary, G. H. 
Chas. SHiei Corresponding Secretcu*y, Chas. Gietner; 
Treasurer, Solomon fioehm. The Board of Trustees stands 
as follows: H. E. Hoelke, J. E. Koch, H. Frielingsdorf, 
C. F. G. Meyer, Geo. Ude, and Dr. H. E. Ahlbrandt. 
Mr. Ude was elected Chairman. 

The Alumni ABSociation of the Louisville (Ky.) Col- 
lege of Pharmaoy had its annual meeting ana banquet 
on the evening of March 11th. The officers of the Asso- 
ciation are: Oscar DiUy, President; Peter Schlosser, First 
Vice-President; Eobt. J. Frick, Second Vice-President; 
Edw. Constantine, Becording Secretary, Frank Keifer, 
Corresponding Secretary : Phil. Heuser, Treasurer: Execu- 
tive Board, Dr. B. Buckel, Otto E. Mueller, Otto Hausgen, 
Adolph Schackner. 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy.— At the sixty- 
seventh commencement of this college, held March SOtn. 
1888, the Honorary Degree of ** Master in Pharmacy'^ 
was conferred upon the following gentlemen : Professor 
Joseph P. Bemington, William J. Jenks, and Thomas S. 
Wiegand. 

As showing the increasing national reputation of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, it may be interesting 
to note, that of the one hundred and thirty-seven gradu- 
ates who took their decrees on March SOth, 1888, one- 
halt were from States widely separated from each other: 
California and Texas, Iowa and Massachusetts, South 
Carolina and New York, Wisconsin and Georgia ; in all 
twenty-four States were represented. 



The Estimation of Corrosive Sublimate in Bressiiigi. 

Dr. Eassner reports that the methods recently recom- 
mended for estimating the quantity of corrosive suUimate 
in dressings and other substauces is liable to error, par- 
ticularly wnen glycerin forms one of the other constitueiitB. 
If the method of estimation is based upon a reduction of 
the mercuric chloride to mercurous by the use of a ferrous 
salt, and the rate of reduction afterwards determined bj 
an oxidizing agent (permanganate or bichromate), the 
presence of glycerin will naturally render the result alto- 
gether erroneous. 

The author conceived the idea that, by adding a known 
quantity of potassa to the^ mercuric chloride, he could pre- 



cipitate the whole of th*e mercury as mercuric oxide 
(HgO), and subsequently determine the amount of nn- 
decomposed potassa bv titration. On trying this method 
in practice, however, ne eJways obtained short results, no 
doubt owing to the fact that some of the mercuric chloride 
escaped the action of the potassa, by the formation of an 
oxychloride of mercury. It then occurred to him to em- 
ploy an alcoholic solution of potassa, and this was found 
to work satifactorily. 

A solution of 0.5 Gm. of corrosive sublimate in water 
was added to exactly 20 C.c. of i normal potassa solu- 
tion, together with about 40 C.c. of water and 30 C.c. 
of 96-per-cent alcohol. The whole was then filled up to 
100 C.c. with alcohol. The solution was filtered, aoa the 
filtrate titrated with a i normal acid. It was thus found 
that 0.6 Gm. of mercuric chloride had consumed 14.8 C.c. 
of i normal potassa solution, which correspcmds to 100.18 
per cent. 

On repeating this process of assay in the presence of 
glycerin, practically tne same results were obtained. 

The best indicator to use in the above reaction is methyl- 
orange. This is neither affected by the presence of car- 
bonic acid, nor by mercuric ddoride. Besides, it would at 
once indicate the presence of an acid reaction in the mer- 
curic chloride solution before the addition of the potassa, 
in which case, the acid would have to be previously neu- 
tralized.— After Pharm. Post, No. 11. 

Anhydrous COiloride of Magnesiiun. 

The preparation of anhydrous chloride of magnesiani 
has heretofore been connected with great techni^ difB- 
culties. It is well known that this salt is one of the moBt 
hygroscopic substances known, and parts with its absorbed 
water onlj^ with the utmost difficulty. The usual method 
bv which it was obtained anhydrous was to add chloride 
oi ammonium to its aqueous solution, whereby a double 
chloride of magnesium and ammonium is formed, which, 
on heating, first loses water and, at a temperature of about 
400*C.. gives off chloride of ammonium, leaving anhydrous 
chloride of magnesium behind. Walther Hempel has found 
that, by passing a current of hydrochloric acid gas through 
a dense aqueous solution of chloride' of magnesium, the 
whole of the water may be removed. On a small acale, 
this may be done by placing the salt in a crucible, with 
X)erforated cover, throiigh which the current of *cid pas « 
passed, while the crucible is heated.— After Ber. D. Ch. G., 
1888,897. 

Incompatibility of Antipyrin and Carbolic Add. 

Whin aqueous solution of antipyrin and of carboHc 
acid are brought together in certain proportions, a clouai- 
ness is produced, which, in more concentrated solunons, 
increases to the formation of a precipitate in form oi an 
oily layer, consisting probably of 2 molecules of pnenoi 
and 1 molecule of antipyrin. Dr. Q. Vulpius, who ex- 
amined this reaction, found that a S-per^cent solunon oi 
phenol is not rendered turbid even by twice its volume oi 
a 1-per-cent solution of antipyrin, but by more concen- 
trated solutions of the latter. . , 

In practice, it is not advisable to employ carbohc em 
for the purpose of sterilizing antipyrin solniioriBj bbw 
addition of an amount of the former sufficient to produce 
sterilization would certainly cause turbidity or a precipi- 
tate.— Pftarm. Post, No. 8. 

Boric Aoid as an Intemal Remedy. 

Boric acid has heretofore been regarded by^^ny 
authorities as a noxious agent when administerea |Q; 
ternaUy, some of them having reported that it 
produces sterility, others that it injuriously 
red corpuscles of the blood, etc. ,r^vwii 

Dr. Gaucher has recently reported to the Paris ^^^^ 
Society of Hospitals the results of his experiments on 
rabbits, to whom he gave daily doses of 0.5 Gm. W%1 
srains) of boric acid. This did not prove toxic untu aiw 
the lapse of 11 or 12 days. Accordingly, a toxic dow^^ 
man would be represented by about 76 Gm. (or aboui ^ 
ox.) in twenty -four hours. ^^ 

Encouraged by these experiences. Dr. Ckiucher tnw 

the effects of boric acid upon consumptives, in doses or v.9v^^ 

IGm. (8 to 16 grains) per day given per OS. Afterafewdayv 

treatment, the fetid odor oi the aischarees disapP^*^.' 

and in two cases, the general condition of the P^^f^ 
TOoved. Not the least gastric distuibance was obflsrveo.- 

}2ep. de Pikirm., No. 8. 
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FORMULAS AND ITEMS. 

Ayer's Hair Vigor.— According to the Pharmac, Zeitung 
(No. 65), Ayer'g Hair Vigor consists of a 3-per-cent solu- 
tion of acetate of lead in water, containing a uttle glycerin 
and some sulphur. 

Hair-Dye Pomades.— -Haskovec recommends as hosts 
for hair-dye pomades the following: 

Lanolin lOOparts. 

Lard 30 " 

Oil of Rose Geranium, etc .q. b. 

And as dyeing agents for gray hairs which had originally 
been chestnut-brown : 

Nitrate of Bismuth 6 parts. 

CitricAcid 8 " 

Glycerin 80 •' 

For gray hairs which had originally been Uack the fol- 
lowing is recommended: 

Extract of Walnut ShellB 2 parts. 

Pyrogallio Acid 8 " 

Water «... .enough to dissolye. 

—After Casop. cesk. Uk. 

Catarrh Cures.— JVeu? Idea says that the following for* 
mulas substantially represent the articles named: 

Sage's Catarrh Cure, —Powdered Hydrastis, 1 oe. ; Com- 
mon Salt and Borax, of each 10 gr. 

JEWs Cream JBaZm.— Carbonate of Bismuth, 15 grains; 
Thymol, 3 grains; Oil of Wintergreen, 3 minims; Vaseline, 
1 oz. 

Bemedy for Corsrsa.— Dr. Fritsche recommends, as a 
remedy for cory sa, to take 4 grains of salicylic acid five or 
«ix times dail^, in intervals of two or three hours, and to 
use the following mixture for smelling: 

Gladal Acetic Acid 2 parts. 

CarbolicAcid 8 " 

Oleobalaamio Mixture 8 " 

Tincture of Muak 1 part. 

A sufficient ouaatity of this mixture is noured upon cot- 
ton contained m a small, wide-mouthed oottle. and each 
nostril alternately applied to it at first every half-nour,after- 
wards in longer intervals, for about ten minutes each 
time, the vapor being inhaled. An improvement is said 
to occur already after a few hours, but the treatment may 
have to be contmued for several days.— After Berl, Klin. 
Wochenschr, 

Strychnine is said by T. Lauder Brunton to be a very 
efficient remedy for relief of sleeplessness in those who 
suffer from over-work or f ati^e. It may be used in the 
form of tincture of nux vomica or granules Tor tablet 
triturates] containing strychnine, moderate aosesonly 
being needed. 

Formulas for Chapi>ed Hands.— One which is said by 
the Western Druggist to be superior to many of the adver- 
tised articles consists of: Quince Seed, 2 oz. ; Rose Water, 
16 fl. oz. ; Glycerin, 32 fi. oz. ; Tincture of Benzoin, 2 fl. oz. 
Macerate the Seeds in the Rose Water twenty -four hours, 
strain, and add the Glycerin and Benzoin. 

The following is also said to be satisfactory: Balsam of 
Peru, 1 dr. ; Purified Wool-Fat, 1 oz. ; Perfume to suit. 

Lyon's Kathairon for the Hair.— Castor OiL 1 fi. oz.; 
Tincture of Cantharides, 1 fl. dr.; Oil of Bereamot, 
20 minims ; Stronger Water of Ammonia, 1 drop ; AJcohol, 
sufficient to make 3 fl. oz.— ^eu; Idea. 

Van Buskirk's Fragrant Sozodont.- Alcohol, 1 fi. oz. ; 
Water, U fl. oz.; Soap, 129 grains; Oil of Winterjjreen, 

2 minims; Bed Saunders, q. s. Dissolve the Soap m the 
mixture of Alcohol and Water, add the color and perfume, 
and thea add enough Water to make 8 fl. oz.— ^eto Idea. 

Van Stan's Stratena.— Acetic Acid, 4 oz. ; White Glue, 

3 oz. : French Gelatin, 4 dr. ; Shellac Varnish, 4 fl. dr. ; 
Distilled Water, 4 fl. oz. Dissolve the Glue in the Acid 
with heat, and the Gelatin in water with heat. Mix the 
two solutions gradually until homogeneous, then add the 
Varnish, and put into bottles. 

A Fraudulent Formula.— According to the Chemist 
and Druggist^ several British chemists have been con- 
fronted by the following ** Genuine Hop Ck)mpoimd for 
Bitters,'' advertised in the Christian World and elsewhere 
by S. Gould, a M.E.C.S., Eng., of Bradford: Hops, 
Assar Bark, Codru Bark, EIradna Root, Rolioue Root^oil 
Boot, Rock Root, Tacher, 4 pieces of Lump Sugar, upon 
examination, Gk)uld's packets were found to be ^ps, 
Burdock, Mandrake, Licorice, Dandelion, Dock, and Wild 
Cherry. The ingenious suggestion that the words were 
transposed, c. fir., rolique root = liquore root, noil root = 
(danae) lion root, and so on, seems plausible, 



Condurango is esteemed by Prof. Franz Biegel, of 
Giesen, as superior to other stomachics, the best form 
for administration being a wine. 

Chewing Qum.— A western contemporary says that pure 
balsam Tmu and white sugar are the basis of the oest 
chewing gums in the market. With which opinion we 
differ, ^ruce gum is, above all things, the best chewing 
gum, but the majority of the chewing gums now sold have 
Balata gum (otherwise known as gum chicle) as their 
basis. 

Arsenic for Warts.— Dr. B. S. Pullin reports, in the 
Bristol (Eng.) Medico^hirurgical JcmmoZ, several cases in 
which doses of 1 to 3 minims, twice aafly, of liquor 
arsenicalis, Ph. Br., rapidly cured an outbreak of warty 
growths upon the hands. 

Antiseptic Gargle.— The following solution is recom- 
mended for sterilinng the mouth after the teeth have been 
cleaned with a tooth-l 



sh and soap. 

Thymol Sigrains 

BenzoioAcid 46 " 

Tincture of Eucalyptus 180 *' 

Water 11,250 " 

M. 

Asolepias syrica (milkweed) is highly recommended by 
Dr. B. F. Reynolds, of Smithville, Mo., as an efficient 
remedy for lumbago. A decoction of roots, gathered be- 
tween August and April, should be used in doses of half a 
teacupful four or Ave times daily.— Ifed. and Surg, Eep., 
March dlst, 1888. 

Improving Cider by Freezing.— When cider is cooled 
to —18" to -20* C. (-4* F.) a portion of the liquid soon 
solidifies and the temperature rises to — 3"* to —4* C. (26-24** 
F.). Tbe portion still liquid has a higher specific g^vity 
than the original cider. The solidified portion melts to an 
almost colorless liquid, having a sp. gr. 1.0 and containing 
only 0.3 per cent of alcohol. Older containing 4-6 per 
cent of alcohol yields on freezing a concentrated cider con- 
taining 7-8 per cent of alcohol and 60-80 Gm. dry extract 
per liter; tnis composition corresponds to that of the 
richest Normandy cider. Both the taste and aroma of the 
cider axe obtained in a concentrated form by freezing it. 
The fermentation is slowed, but not stopped ever after 
212 hours.— Comp*. JR. and Joum, Soc. Ch. Ind. 

A Domestic Bemedy fbr Ivy-Potsoning.— Duffield 
writes to the Scientific American of March 24th, 1888, as 
follows: 

For many years I suffered terribly^ from this cause, but, 
remembering that all poisons are acids, and that alkalies 
neutralize acids, I batned the poisoned member in a strong 
Ive made from wood-ashes, and obtained instant relM. 
Subsequently, I found that the dry ashes alone, rubbed 
over the poisoned member, were equally effective. Since 
this discovery, I have had no further trouble, and, having 
tried this simple remedy repeatedly on myself and on 
many others with like sood results, I am now thoroughly 
convinced that wood-asnes will, in every case, prove a sure 
and sovereign specific for all cases of ivy-poison. [Note by 
Ed. Am. Dr.^the same object may be attained eoually 
weD, and in a much cleaner manner, by applying oicar- 
bonate of sodium in powder.] 

GMatin Plaster Casts fbr Anatomical Speoimens.— 
Some time ago, Mr. C. W. Cathcart, M.B. (Edinburji^ In- 
firmary) proposed a new basis for making casts of anatomi- 
cal sx>ecimens. The basis is made as follows: Take of 
*' No. 1 " gelatin, say six ounces, soak it till ouite soft and 
swelled, afterward dry it slowlv until just pliable. As it 
has now the minimum of water necessary, melt it in a 
water-bi^thand add six ounces (measure) of clear glycerin. 
When the two are thoroughly mixed, the material is ready. 
To render it opaque, add, while it is still hot, and therefore 
fluid, small quantities of a thick paint madeb^ rubbingup 
oxide of zinc in glycerin. When a skin color is wanted, a 
little vermilion is required to give a warin, life-like hue. 
Should other things be cast, tne prevailing color can be 
given with water color, as required (tubes of moist water 
color sold at two pence each will be found convenient). 
Several pounds of this mixture may be made at once, and 
portions used as Tequired.^Scientijic Americanj March 3d, 
1888. 

Opium in Tonqydn.—L^Eoan&miste Francis bsjb that 
some attempts made in Tonquin to cultivate opium last 
year under the direction of M. Frederick have produced 
unexpectedly good results, considering that sowing took 
place three months too late, and that the ground set apart 
for the experiment was far from favorable. It is now 
certain that opium of a good quality, or rather the white 
poppy which produces opium, will succeed capitally at 
Tonquin. An effort will now be made to organize its 
culture on an extensive scale. 

Dr. Giral's FebxiAige Powder.— Sulphate of Quinine, 
15 centigrammes; Arseniate of Sodium, 5 milligrammes; 
Pulverized Gum Acacia, 2 grammes; Carmine Lake, 5 
decigrammes. Divide into 3 powders and take one, every 
morning, in a cup of tea. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. drops of solution of roeolic acid (1 : 100). Ifthe milk b 

' pure it assumes only a brownish yellow OQlor, but if either 

Queries for which answers are desired, must be received carbonate or bicarbonate of sodium are P^esmt, it wiU 

by the 5th of the month, and must in every case be ??iI3? ^^,?,^,'?; *^^ til^^J 

" . /, ., J J J ^Ai. -A ^ * small amount of these salts is present (Bay 0.1 per cait), 

accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for the color testwiU be best reco^ized by comparing the 

the information of the editor, but not for publication. suspected sample with pure milk treated m the same man- 

ner. Phenolpnthalein is unsuited for this test. 

?£;,S»SL-;§iS?Sa^?B;!^*ri'^t for al- ^No M38.-Detectiou of Antipyrln in Urine ("Emul- 

^i*&«^ ^.'S^'i±fJ'^tt»HSiI^i,i^h^ Aniipyrin has the property of bein« vol»tili«d with the 

weU-kno-^, yeUow compound w^chw formed when phoB- ^^^ ^^ ^oj^ water. This is the case, however. <»ly 

±'*™?n*^lb,&nnSfe^"iif^.'^W^J^^ ^^'^ itispresont inanincombtoed state. Vhenantip^ 

SLTofmnWK«?^^^?infSf^i^^^ istakenintemaJlT, a portion of iteatere into some conKina- 

I^^C.^°^™?m?w^^f^i^^ ^i,J^f fill*«%f tion, which is nol yet clearly made out, but seems to have 

!Xv:?ti?f«^^^n Jf^S. Tk^^- 1?^^ o^ a ?«at similarity to certain copulated compounds, having 

and the aolutaoii is pomwd mto 16 puts of mteic acid of gulphuric acid as one of its members. Pbeaol «3d ma^ 

ffSS;iS k^;.A^J-fM^ 'tZV^ rS^i,tTt^Z <>*«' eubseances related to this have the peculiarity ^ 

IS pareed through punfied glass-wooL The filtrate is then pearing in tbe iirine as compound sulphuiicacids (•' phen5^ 

"^^^ fL'^J^^u^^l^?^ tT^ ^!.1«lJ!f!J^flni^ Sulph,5ic acid, ete., ete.). ^Oidinary^teets fiul to^sl^w tte 

decompose the whole reagrat. The- resulting crystallme p,^nce of pl^enol in such cases, until after the compound 

5rp%?n ^aS^w^Xwr,^ntSffi^^^^^ fe^J-^ ^P^^^ -P ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ - ->^^ 

^JlS^o^ r^iJ^n^^^ E^a^'n^t ^^^ urine, containip^ a small amount of antipyrin, is 

S.«^^^^^^«J^iWn£«^^^ distiUed, no trkceoftbST)ody passes over. Butilwifldo 

S?7 Th^^SSi- ^f^n^SfSni^n WiSi^n^^^^ ^ promptly on boiling the liiWwith hydrochloric acid. 

SS«^^t ^h!Sf« ^^^JL^^Sf a^ff «^^^ If the ui^ne contains a large proportion of aatipyrin, bow- 

lowmg the solution to evaporate spontaneously, the crys- - ever, most of it is present m Ihe /re« state, and may be 

tals will contam as much as 50 molecules of water. distilled over with T^ter ^"^^ ^^ "^ ' ^ ^ 

No 2 135 — Terebene (M D ) Urine containing ^«e antipyrin, or the distillate obtained 

Our attention has recently been directed by the corre- ^^^ *^5 urine has been treated with hydrochlorw add^is 

roondwit to some terebene occuringin the market, which is rendered red by feme chloride, and bluish-green by mtote 

entirely unfit for medicinal purposes, as it is simply refined of sodium, or by moderately dilute ^ nitrous acid, which 

oil of turpentine, with its optical properties butlittle, if at ^J*S^ is best prepared hj allowpg mtric acid to act upon 

all, altered. This kind of terebene, when administered to » ^**^® sto^^^t and dilutmg with water, 

patients, produces the same symptoms as common oil of No. 2,139.— Deteotion of Saooharin in Wines or other 

turpentine. It acts as an irritant to the whole intestinal laquids C' Syrup"). 

canal, produces bloody urine, etc. Unfortunately, the A method recently recommended by C. S. Schmitt is the 

large majjoritv of pharmacists do not possess the means to following: 

test medicinal terebene. The only reliable criterion here Bender a measured quantity, say 100 C.c. of the liquid. 

is the polariscope. Ordinary ofl or turpentine (American) strongly acid by means of a dilute sulphuric add, and 

turns the plane of polarized light with sodium flame about then shake* the liquid with three successive portions, of 

14 degrees to the right. Terebene produced from this, or 50 C.c. each, of a mixture composed of equal parte of 

any other kind of oil of turpentine, is entirely indiffer- ether and petroleum-ether. As soon as each of these por- 

ent to polarized hght, and should therefore fail to turn its tions has separated, it is at once removed and filtered, 

flame either to the right or to the left. A little solutilwi of soda is added to the united filtratee, 

There are, however, notable physical differences be- and the whole then evaporated nearly to dryness. The 
tween optically active and in€u;tive terebene. The former residue is heated, in a silver or porcelain capsule during 
has a decided turpentine odor, and a most pronounced and half an hour, to 250** 0. (482' F.) ; the fused mass dissolved 
sharp turpentine taste. Inactive terebene is much less in water, the solution placed in a separating funnel, super- 
harsh; in fact both the odor and the taste are blunted off saturated with sulphuric acid, and the salicylic acid 
and rendered mild. However, this is not equally realized (which had been produced by the previous reaction) ex- 
by everybody, hence a mere examination by smell and tracted with ether. The filtered ethereal solution is 
taste is not sufficient to ascertain the quality of the sub- evaporated to dryness, the residue dissolved in a little 
stwice. water, and tested with a few drops of solution of ferric 

No. 2,136.— Paraldehyde (Buffalo). chloride. If the liquid contained saccharin, the weU- 

The compound known as oaraldehydeiBa peculiar modi- known reddish-violet color, caused by salicyhc acid, will 

fication of the aldehyde of^the ethyl SOTies, produced by make its appearance. 

the combination of several molecules, that is, by polymeri- ,.?P ®™?^ a Jl^^tity as 0.005 per cent of sacchann could 

sation » » ^ *- ^ ^^^ y^ detected by this test. 

Ordinary ethyUc aldehyde is C.H4O. When three mole- 9^ coime, the liquid should first be tested dire^ly for eali- 

cules of tlus are combined together, the resulting compound ^y^c acid, and if anv of this is present, it shoidd be re- 

— (C,H40)t or CtHi.Ot— is known as paraldehyde. moved by shaking the acidulated hauid with ether, untiJ 

Piu^dehvde is manufactuied for medicined purposes by ^^ *^ longer gives any reaction for salicylic acid, 

oxidizing euiylic alcohol. Four parts of alcohol of 80^ are No. 2,140.— Oomposition of Oheese (Avenue), 

mixed with 6 parts of manganese dioxide, 6 parts of sulphu- According to the report of the New York State Dairy 

ric acid, and 4 parts of water; or 100 parts of alcohol are (Commissioner for 1886, the composition of 79 cheeses pre- 

mixed with 160 parte of potassium bichromate and with pared in the large factories during 1885 and 1886 was as 

200 parte of sulphuric acid previously diluted with 3 times follows (57 of these bore the Stetebrand, that is, the offi- 

ite volume of water. The mixture is distilled, the distillate dal certificate of the Ocnnmissioner) : 

warmed to 50*" C. (122° F.), the vapors conducted into ether, S7 chopnon^ » Ckaenf 

and the solution saturated with gaseous ammonia. This withsutebrMid. Notbnuided. 

causes the separation of crystalline aldehyde-ammonia, ^„ ^ ^ ^^' .^' ^^!L !uil 

which is distilled with diluted sulphuric acid. The escap- Water, % 4.42 40.04 25.M ^.84 

ing vapor of aldehyde is conducted through a chloride of nt\'^ 5 S'SS S S Si*?2 S'S 

calciu^^ tube warmed to about 22^ C. (7^ F.), and then ^S^**^' J ^-^i 7'i2 ^'^ At 

through a cold condenser. The pure aldehyde thus pro- ^^^' * ^^^ ^^® Jl^ ^'^^ 

duced is now polymerized, that is, converted into paralde- 99 gg 100 96 

hyde by adding to it small quantities of chloride of zinc pat in dry maae. ... 28.10 55.00 42.50 44!«6 

and hydrochloric acid. The mixture becomes heated, and Pat contained as In- 

almost the whole of the aldehvde is converted into paral- soluble Fat Acids. .85.00 80.80 87.64 

dehyde. The resulting product is now cooled to 0° C. Fat contained as 80I- 

(32° F.), the separated crystals collected, pressed at the able Fat Acids. .. . 4.80 6.87 5.89 

^!J^^^S?*!S~' and distilled. These operations are re- ^^ 2,141.-Ink Eraser (Sherley, Mass.). 

peatod until the whole erf the piquet (fistils over at the ^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ j^ ^^^ ^^ prepared by powder 

uniform temperature of 124° C. (255.2 F.). ^ ^^^^^ ^^ quantities of citric ^do^lic^acids. 

No. 2, 137.— Detection of Soda in Milk. when any ink-marks or writing are to be erased on V^V^J' 

It is not an uncommon occurrence that dealers in milk a little of the powder is carefully sprinkled over the wnt- 

try to hide an incipient acidulous condition of the fiuid by ing, and then touched with the moistened end of a small 

the addition of soda. This is particularly the case in sum- piece of wood (a matoh, or the blunt end of a pen bolder 

mer time, and is sometimes done to entirely fresh and nor- will answer). As soon as the ink-marks have disappeared, 

mal milk, with a view of preventing its turning sour. the moist spot is dried with blotting paper. If toe u^- 

l^ough the quantity of the addition— usually consisting spots are on linen, ete.. a pinch of the powder is pteoed 

of carbonate or bioarbonate of sodium — is comparative- upon it, and then enougn water applied to almost dissolve 

ly smaD, yet it is entirely improper. The presence of soda, it. In this case, less care is required, and the treatment 

when it amoimte to not less than 0.1 per cent^ or about 1 may be repeated once or twice, if necessary. Of course, toe 

Gm, per liter (15 grains per quart) may be readily detected method will only remove iron ink, not nigrosin iak, TW 

by the following process ; latter can only be removed mechanically, 
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No. 2,141^.-Fragraiit and Antiaeptio Mouth-Wash (0. 

S. W.). 

We have published various formulas for preparing 
mouth-washes, the most pleasant and refreshing one being 
that which will be founa on page 199 of our last vcdume. 
Since this was published, we have received a suggestion 
from & competent authority to omit the sugar, as this is 
liable to interfere with the antiseptic character of the 
liquid. We think this suggestion a good one, and now 
propose the following ameSded formula, which has been 
pracUoallv tested. The essential oils used in its preparar 
tioa should be of tbe very best and freshest quality : 

SafrDl MO min. 

Oil of Pinos Pamilio 130 " 

" '' Cara^M 120 " 

" " Vetirert 6 drops. 

" •• WiDtergreen 94 ** 

'• '< Aniae, Sazonj ^ " 

'* <' Rom Oeranium, Afr 6 " 

Naphthol 60 grains. 

Deodorized Alcohol 94fld.oz. 

Solution of Saccharin i" ** 

Glycerin 8 " •* 

Purified Talcum 9 tr. " 

Water enough to make 6 pints. 

Dissolve the essential Oils and the Naphthol in the Abso- 
lute Alcohol, add the Glycerin, the pimfied Talcum, and 
afterwards 3f pints of Water, previously heated to a tem- 
perature of 192" F. Stopper the vessel securely, and shake 
the contents frequently until they are quite cold. Then 
filter throu^ a netted filter, returning the first portions 
of the filtrate until it runs through clear, and pass enough 
Water through the filter to mate the product measure 16 
fluidounces. 

Tbe ''solution of saccharin'' directed in the above for- 
mula is one containing 4 grains of saccharin in the 
fluidrachm, which is the strength recommended by the 
National Formulary Committee. It is prepared as follows : 

Dissolve 519 {;rains of Saccharin and 940 grains of Bicar- 
bonate of Sodium in 10 fluidounces of Water (taking care 
that the reaction is made to take place in a sufficiently 
large vessel to prevent loss from the resulting efferves- 
cence), then filter the solution, add to it 4 fluidounces of 
Alcohol, and pass enough Water through the filter to make 
16 fluidounces. 

The cost of this preparation, calculated upon the basis of 
fair maket prices for the several ingredients, is about 18 
cents per pint. 

No. 2,148.— Fhenaoetin (Subscriber). 

This name has been recently applied to the substance 
known as para-acetphenetidin whicn was introduced about 
ayear ago as an antipyretic by O. Hinsberg and Prof. Kast. 
We have had no experience with this agent so fs^, at least 
we have not witnessed its ^ects, though we have had it 
under our hands. Its constitution is represented by C«H4.- 
OC«H..NH(CO-CHt) ; that is, it may be regarded as the 
acetal-compound of the ethylic ether of para-amido-phenol. 
Or, it may DC regarded as being derivea from aniline CtH*.- 
NHt, where one atom of hydr^n of the NH. group is re- 
placed byacetyl (OO-CHt), ana 1 atom of hydrogen of the 
group CtH«, by the ether-radical OCsH*. The remtionship 
of phenol, anuine, acetaniline (or antifebrin) and phena- 
cetin will be understood by examining the following for- 
mulas: 

C.H. CtH».OH C.H4 1 j|g^ C.H4 I N(0OCH,) 

bensol phenol aniline aoetanilide 

p„ (OH p„ (OC,H. p,„ j OC,H. 

C.H4 ^ jjH^ C.H4 ^ NH, ^^* \ NH(CO.CH,) 

i>ara-anudo-phenol ethylio ether of aoetyl-phenetidin (para) 
para-amido-phe- or aoetphenetidin, or 
nol or phenetidin phenaoetin 

Phenacetin is a microcrvBtalline powder of a foint red- 
dish tint, odorless and tasteless, very difficultly soluble in 
water, more so in glycerin, and very easily in boiling alco- 
hol. It is insoluble m acid or alkaline liqmds, but is slowly 
absorbed when introduced into the stomach. It has been 
found to be a very efficient antipyretic, without any dictt- 
greeable effects^ to judse from tne reports so far received. 
It is best admmisterea at first in a medium doze, viz., 8 
grains, in order to be sure that it may not, after all, pro- 
duce undesirable symptoms. And when it is to be re- 
pei^bed, it may then be given in full dose, viz., 10 to 12 
grains. 

The following reactions are given by B. Utecher (in the 
Apothdoer Zeit) for identifying this substance. On adding 
1 drop of solution of ferric chloride to 20 C.c. of water 
contaming 0.05 Gm. (ab., f grains) of phenacetin, no 
change is produced until a gentle heat is applied, which 
causes a reddish tint, the same as would be produced by an 
equivalent quantity of acetate of sodium or of acetaniude. 
But if 0.05 Om. (say i gr.) of phenacetin are bofled with 1 
C.c. of normal hydrochloric add, then about 20 C.c. of 
water and 1 C.c. of normal potassa solution added, the fur- 
ther addition of 1 drop of ferric chloride solution will pro- 
duce, on ^entie warming, a magnificent violet tint. Sul- 
phuric acid containing nitrous acid produces in a liquid 
containing phenacetin a deep brown color, whQe aoetani- 



lide under similar conditions scarcely shows any color at 
alL When treated with a few drops of fuming nitric acid, 
acetanilide yields a brownish-red solution, soon turning to 
a handsome blue, which gradually disappears ; phenacetin 
yields a liquid having a persistent yellow color, which 
turns orange upon the addition of potassa. 

No. 2,144.— Lipanin (Philadelphia). 
This is the name applied to a new product prepared by 
C. A. F. Kahlbaum, of Berlin, intended to fulfil the func- 
tions of cod-liver oil in such cases where the latter is not 
well borne. Lipanin is, of course, a proprietary article, it 
having apparently become a point of honor, or rather an ob- 
. ject of rivalry, for the different large manufacturing firms 
' to search around for new resources of unlimited profit, by 
acquiring the exclusive ownership of a product largely 
used in medicine (for instance, antipyrin, thallin, lanolin, 
moUin, ichthyol, etc.) or in the arts. 

lipanin is stated to be a very fine quality of olive oil 
containing 6 per cent of oleic acid. 

No. 2,145. —Gums used fbr Varnishes (E.). 

This correspondent asks what *' gums*' are used in the 
manufacture of varnishes for wood work. 

The so-called ''gums'' are of course, not gums in a 
chemical sense, but chiefly resin. In commercial par- 
lance, however, they are usually classed as '*^fums." The 
number of those used for makmg wood varnishes is very 
large, and it would take too much space even to enumerate 
them here. We would recommend to our correspondent 
to procure a copy of ''DieHaraeundihreProducte." Von 
Dr. G. Thenius. Wien (HarUeben). This will give the in- 
formation desired. He may also consult the chapter on 
''varnish " in any of the technical encyclopaedias. 

No. 2,146.— Hoflman*B Balsam of Iiifb (Q ). 

Hoffman's Balsam of life, or Balsamum Vitee Hoff- 
manni, is the Mistura (Heo-bcUMmica of the German Phar- 
macopoeia. It is merely a solution of certain essential oils 
and of balsam of Peru in alcohol. Calculating the origi- 
nal formula, which is in parts bv weight, into the apcoxi- 
mate equivalents by measure, the following quantities will 
yield a product practically equivalent with that of the 
Germ, rharm. Oil of Lavender, Oil of Mace, Oil of 
Thyme, Oil of Lemon, Oil of Orange-flowers, of each 3 es. ; 
Oil of Cloves, and Oil of (Ilinnamon, of each ni zzv. ; Bal- 
sam of Peru, HI Ixxz. ; Alcohol, enough to make 16 fl. oz. 

No. 2^7.— Pomade Vaseline and Vaseline Cold 
Cream (W. B. S.). 

It is a very simple matter to prepare this. All that is 
necessary is to select some combmation of aromatics suita- 
ble for hair preparations, and to incorporate them with 
vaseline. For common purposes the best grades of com- 
mercial petrolatum will answer. But when a nice prepa- 
ration is wanted, vaseline should be used. The very best 
substance, however, is the beautiful, whitish-translucent 
base, known as albolene (for which McKesson & Bobbins, 
of New York, are the agents). 

Among the host of combinations which might be given 
for perfuming this or similar preparations, the following 
(suggested by Dieterich) may be quoted : 

1. Oil of Bergamot 90 parts. 

" *• Lemon CO •• 

" •* Lavender 40 " 

<< •< Cassia ^ 4 •* 

" " Gloves ! 4 •* ' 

" " Wintergreen 2 '*- 

Cumarin 1 part. 

Mix them. When the cumarin is dissolved, set the mix- 
ture aside for several days in a cold place, and filter. 

2. OilofBergamot 80 parts. 

** •« Lemon 60 " 

" •• Lavender 40 " 

" " Neroli 10 " 

«• ** Cinnamon (Ceylon) '• 

" " Clores 4 " 

" " Wintergreen 2 *« 

*' " Ylang Ipart. 

Cumarin 1 *• 

8. OilofBergamot 60 parts. 

•' *» Lemon 80 •• 

" " Lavender 20 *• 

" " Neroli 14 " 

•* " Rose .10 •* 

•• •* Cinnamon (Ceylon) 4 •* 

•• «* Wintergreen 2 " 

" •* Ylang Ipart. 

Cumarin 2 parts. 

Tonquin Musk q. s. 

OilofOrris q. s. 

Mix the oils. To every 1,000 grains of the mixture add 
21 drops of oil of orris, and li grains of musk. Macerate 
eight days, then filter. 
Vcueline Cold Cream may be prepared as follows: 

White Wax 75paftH. 

Spermaceti 75 ** 

Oil of Almonds, expressed 450 " 

Vaseline 200 " 

Distilled Water ...200 " 

Borax 10 " 

Flavori ng q.8» 
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The flaToring recommended bv Dieterich is compoBed as 
follows: Oil <rf Rose, 20 drops; Oil of Bermmot, 20 drops; 
Oil of Bose Geranium (French), 6 drops; Oil of Rhodium, 
2 drops; Oil of Orris, 2 drops; Tincture of Civet (1 : 10), 
5 drops; Oumarin, i grain. 24 drops of this mixture are 
to be added for every 16 avoirdupois ounces of cold cream 
to be obtained. The manipulation is the same as that for 
the officinal Unguentum A a use Rosa). 

By substituting albolene here likewise, the product will 
be perfectly white. 

No. 2,148.— Sherbet Powders (K. G. K.). 

These are simply flavored lemonade powders, and may 
be produced in various ways, with a variety of flavors. 
CVxHey gives the following rormula, on what authority we 
do not know: 

Orange peel powdered, 12 grains ; bicarbonate of sodium, 
3i av. oz. ; oil of cedrat [oil of Citrus medica], 12 drops; (Ml 
of orange peel, 60 drops; tartaric acid, 4 o8. Dry each 
powder carefully by itself, then mix the whole quicldy and 
put in a bottle^ which must be securely stoppered. 

We should imagine that, by grating the peel of fresh 
oianges and lemons against loaf-sugar, and tnen reducing 
this to powder, a finer aroma could oe imparted. 

No. 2,149.~-Mountain Balm. 

One of our correspondents writes to us from Philadel- 
phia that he has recently on several occasions ordered 
'* mountain balm," meaning the Eriodictyon Ci^fomicum 
or Terba SanUi, from wholesale houses, and that he has in 
each case received the Red Mountain Balm, viz., Monarda 
didyma. He desires to know whether this has occurred to 
any of our other readers. 

We can state that we have ascertained, upon inquiry 
made among dealers in crude drugs, that it is ci»tomary 
to designate the Monarda didvma as ''Mountain Balm^' 
in the trade and price-lists. Tnere is a certain custom pre- 
vailing in the nomenclature of crude drugs which nas 
undergone but little alteration. If the Eriodictyon Cali- 
Comicum is required, we advise our correspondent to order 
it eithe^r by that name, or. perhaps better, by the name 
'' Yerba Santa." He will tnen obtain what he wants. 

No. 2,150.— Chandler's Chlorodyne (D. E. S.). 

As is well known, there is not one among the many for- 
mulae heretofore proposed to make a preparation equiva- 
lent to chlorodyne which does not produce a materially 
different result. That known as Chandler's forms no ex- 
ception to l^s rule, but is perhaps more frequently used 
than others at the present time. The formula is as 
follows : 

Hydrocblorate of Morphine. ... • gr. 16 

Alcohol fl.dr.lO 

Glycerin fl. dr. 18 

Fluid Extr. of Cannabis IndlcA . fl. dr. 4 

Chloroform fl. dr. 4 

Tincture of Capsicum min. 83 

Oil of Peppermint min. 16 

The formula which has been worked out by the National 
Formularv Committee, and which will soon be at the dis- 
posal of the profession by tho appearance of the work, is 
oelieved to be the most rational and satisfactory so far 
produced. As it is expected that the Formulary will be 
out before the appearance of our next issue, we refer our 
readers to the work itself. 

No<( 2,161.— Hall's Solution of Strychnine (S.). 

The following formula is that most generally used. The 
quantity i)f Acetic Acid is often given differently, mostly 
lar^r ; but Dr. Hall himself used only a dilute acid, and 
besides, changed the proportions repeatedly. 

Acetate of Strychnine 4 grains 

Diluted Acetic Acid 60 minims 

Alcohol 1 fl. oz. 

Compound Tincture of Cardamom 16 minims 

Water, enough to make 4 fl. oz. 

The mixture should be allowed to stand, exposed to the 
light, during a few days, so that all the coloring matter 
wnich cannot be retained in solution may precipitate. It 
may then be filtered, and will remain clear lor a lonj^ lime. 

The dose of this preparation is from 6 to 20 minims, or 
more, if necessary, to be used with caution. 

No. 2,152.—" Four-per-cent Solution '* (Junior). 

We are aaked the question: '*What is a 4-per-cent 
solution? Is it 4 grains of cocaine (or any other soluble 
substance) to 100 grains of water? Or about 40 grains to 2 
fluidounces of water? " 

This question has been raised repeatedly of late, and we 
aro glad to have an opportunity of stating our views 
refigrding it. 

when speaking of jffercentage, it is necessarily implied 
that the proportion , existing in 100 parts or corresponding 
to 100 parts, should be given in tne same designation of 
either weight or measure. 

If both the fractional part and the whole product are 
liquid^ there may be a doubt engendered, as to whether 
weight or mea^ire is intended. For instance, when we 
speak of ** 80 percent alcohol.'* This, of course, means an 
alcoholic liquid, containing 80 percent of absolute alcohol, 
and 20' per cent of water t But it still remains uncertain 



whether weight or measure is meant. To remove any 
doubt, it is necessarv to specify either ** by weight "or 
*' by measure *' in sucn cases. 

When, however, one of the two subtancee, either the 
fractional part or the whole product is a solid, it is neces- 
sary to discard the measure and to confine one's sdf ex- 
olusivelv to weight. Both the liquid and the solid can be 
weighed. But onlv one of them could be measured. 
Hence, to quote the example mentioned by our corre- 
spondent, a 4-per-cent solution of a solid in water must 
necessarily be one which contains 4 parts of the solid in 
100 p«krt8, or in other words, every 100 grains of which con- 
tain 4 grains of the solid. There is no possible way of 
getting a measure in here. 

Our correspondent commits a ver j^ conunon error- 
possibly only a slip of the pen— by usin^ the expression: 
'' Is it 4 grains of cocaine (etc.) to 100 grains of water.'' A 
solution thus prepared would, of course, weigh 104 grains, 
and conseouently it would not contain 4 per cent of 
cocaine. A true 4-per-cent solution is made by dissolving 
4 grains of the solid in 96 grains of water, the product 
weighing 100 grains. 

Tvhenever tne solution of a solid substance is prescribed 
in terms of percentage, this is always to be understood 
as being by weight. 

Two flmdounoes of water weigh about $^11 eiains. If 
40 grains of cocaine were dissolved in 2 fluidounces of 
water, the ixroduct wotdd weigh 951.4 grains, and would 
really contain only 3.8 per cent of the smid in solution. 

To mention other examples, belonging here, we read of 
1% solutions of corrosive sublimate, 1% solutions of nitro- 
gdyoerin, 6^ solutions of carbolic acid, etc., etc. Allot 
these are presumed to be made by weight. Inpractioe, 
it is certainly more easy to make tnem by weight than by 
measure. Tare a bottle, place into the proper weight of 
the solid and then add enough of the liquid to make up 
the final weight. 

No. 2,168.— Saooharin (C. A. W.). 

This substance, the chemical name of which is anhydro- 
ortho-sulphamine-benBoic acid, and which is now manu- 
factured on a large scale under the patents oi Fablberg 
and list, may be procured from any wholesale dealers of 
drugs in the country. 

No. 2,154.— Analytical Balance (Mass.). 

It is very difficult to advise any one regarding the pur- 
chase of an analytical balance, if the advice is nampered 
by conditions, or when it is not known what kind of work 
is expected to be done with the balance. It is certainlj 
much more preferable to write to makers or dealers in 
balances, and to ask them to send a catalogue or price list. 
This will give more practical information than any advice 
we could give here. Our correspondent may consult the 
index of advertisements under '* Scales." 

No. 2,155.— Tasteless Syrup of Iodide of Iron (Brock 
ton, Mass.). 

What is called tasteless syrup of iodide of iron contains 
the iron in a condition differing from that of the officinal 
syrup. The latter contains 10 per cent, by weight, of the 
green ferrous iodide (proto-iodide), while the so-called 
tasteless preparation contains the rea ferric iodide (sesoui- 
iodide). It is also customary to make the latter weaker 
than the former, the most usual formula making the taste- 
less syrup contain about 3.6 grains of ferric iodide in each 
fluidrachm, while the officinal syrup contains about 
8 grains of ferrous iodide. If the proportion of metallic 
iron in the two preparations Is compared, the syrap of 
ferrous iodide (U. S. P.) represents about 1.44 grains m 
each fluidrachm, and the syrup of ferric iodide (''taste- 
less^') about 0.46 grains. It would be pharmaceutically 
possible to raise the strength of the latter so as to equal the 
former in iron, but this would render the preparation too 
irritating; at least, it would require the aaministration of 
a smaller dose at a time. And, besides, it could then 
scarcely be designated any longer as tasteless. The best 
formula for preparing the tasteless syrup is the following. 

Iodine 400 grsina. 

Iron Wire, fine and cut 200 *' 

Citrate of PotasBium 630 '* 

Sugar 10 troy 01. 

Distilled Water enough to make 16 fl. os. 

Mix the Iron with 4 fluidounces of Distilled Water in a 
flask, add 267 grains of Uie Iodine, and apply a gentle beat 
until the Iodine is combined and the solution has acquirea 
a greenish color. Then heat the contents of the flssK to 
boiling, filter the liquid, and wash the filter with i u- ^f- 
of hot Distilled Water. To the hot filtrate add the Citrate 
of Potassium, and afterwards Jibe Iodine, and agitate untu 
the Uquid has assumed a greenish color. Pour this upon 
the Sugar contained in a bottle, agitate until solution dbb 
been enected, and, when the liquid is cold, add enough Dis- 
tilled Water to make 16 fluidounoes. 

No. 2,156.— Chicle (R.). 

Chicle, also known by the name halata, zapoto^ ^ ^® 
dry milky juice of Sapota Muelleri, a member of the Sapo- 
taceous family so largely represented in the tropicB. ^ 
Mexico, where this particular tree is at home, it is caUea 
zapoto chica or zapotillo, and the uative Indian name tf 
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anconzopotl. The '*gum" is sometdmes called ''bully 
tree gum," ** tuno," or ** leche de popa." The designation 
'' gum" is scientifically incorrect, as it really belongs un- 
der the class of resins, variety caoutchoucs. It is not a 
spontaneous oxidation, but is obtained bv running a belt 
around the tree in a cork-screw fashion, beginning at the 
ground, and making only about 1 or li turns all around. 
The sap or milk is received in vessels placed below. This 
is boiled to drive out the water, and it is then cast in 
blocks varying in weight from 1 to 25 pounds, in which 
shape it comes into the market. 

Chicle, or ''gum chicle," has been found specially ser- 
viceable as an ingredient in the rubber composition for 
porous and other rubber plasters, as an ingredient of cer- 
iain kinds of chewing giun, and as an excellent insulating 
medium for electric wires. It also resists the action of 
ozone better than any other known substance, and for this 
reason, tubing made of chicle, or mainly of this substance, 
are verv serviceable when ozonixed air is to be conducted 
through it 

No. 2,157.— ChromatlBiiig Catgut (J. £. L. Co.). 

Regarding chromatizing catgut, we would say that the 
best surgeons in this country and in Europe have long 
given up this practice, as it is dangerous, owing to the 
weakening effect of tne chromic acid upon the catgut, 
thereby rendering it liable to break at critical moments, 
and to cause death of the patient by secondary hemor- 
rhage from a tied artery. 

At Bellevue Hospital and in all the other large hospitals 
in New York City, the use of chromatized catgut has long 
been abandoned. The only kind now used is that which 
is prepared by soaking the verj/ best raw catgut (violin or 
banjo strings of suitable size) m oil of juniper for twenty- 
four hours, and afterwards preserving it in alcohol. 

There is no excuse for practising economy in the quality 
of the catgut. Only the very beat should be used, as the 
life of a patient will often depend upon the soundness of 
an artery-ligature. 

If chromatized catgut must be prepared, then Lister's 
original method is probably the best. 

Dissolve 1 part oi chromic acid in 4,000 x)arts of water, 
and add 200 parts of pure carbolic acid. Into this soluticm 
at once introduce 200 parts by weight of the catgut to be 
prepared, and macerate it for forty -ei^ht hours. Then 
take it out, dry it quickly, and keep it m a solution of 1 
part of carbolic acid in 5 {Nurts of some bland oil (olive or 
cotton-seed oil). 

No. 2,158.— Removing Mildew Spots (R. & Ck).). 

To remove mildew spots from fabrics, the most reliable 
way that we know of is to treat the spots with a clear fil- 
tered solution of chloride of lime, or with a solution of La- 
barraque, which is to be applied for a short time, depend- 
ing on the depth of the stain or the quality of the fabric. 
Very delicate fabrics, including silk, will not stand a 
strong solution; in such cases, it should be diluted with 
water. It is also advisable to use a preliminary treatment 
with commercial solution of peroxide of hydrogen, after 
which the spots may often be removed by washing with 
soda and water, or one of the above-mentioned bleaching 
liquids may be applied before finally washing. Some mil- 
dew spots are very obstinate. If the £abric was pure 
white, the bleaching process will usually succeed. The 
farther from pure white the tint of the fabric is, the less 
successful will be the operation. 

Formulas asked ibr. 

1. Harriet Hubbard Ayer's Facd Powder. 

2. Becamier Cream. 

S. ShUoh's Consumption C!hire and Titalizer. 
4. Cosmetic Lotion (Palmer's). 
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Pharmaooposial Titles. 

Dkar 8tR:-^inoe the revision of the U. 8. Pharma- 
copoeia of 1880, I have not observed one package of chemi- 
cals or alkaloids properly labelled accordling to the revised 
edition. I have especially noticed packages from manu- 
facturing chemists. Can we not correct wis fault? 
Yours truly, 

Bniras, Min. J. E. MoEjBON. 

Fresoription Charge. 

Editor AXBBIOAK Dkuogibt. 

Dear 8ia:— I send herewith the copy of a prescription 
which I have been asked to put up, provided I could do 
so for $1.40. I told the person who offered it that t2.50 
was the least I would do it for. Here is the B : 

Ounphor «•• flj. 

Oil of Origanum | iv. 

' Oil of Wormwood | i j. 

• OliveOil Uv. 

Water of Ammonia. f ij. 

Alcohol Oij. 



The actual cost of this I figure at about $2.00, and how 
any drugnst can prepare it for $1.40 and make anything 
out of it I cannot comprehend. Possibly some of your 
readers can enlighten me. 

I contend that no druggist could compound it and put 
in all the articles at that price, and that this goes to show 
the disadvantage an lionest and conscientious druggist 
has as against an unscrupulous one who, no doubt, leaves 
out the whole or a part of the oil of wormwood, which is 
the most expensive ingredient, costing 50 cents per ounce 
for American, and $1.25 for French. 

Tours respectfully, F. £. B. H. 

Cbssteb, Pa., April 11th, IWS. 

[Our correspondent may have been deceived in the state- 
ment that some other man had supplied it for $1.40. It 
is not unlikely that this was purely a product of the would- 
be purchaser^ imagination, and uiat he meant $2.40. In 
a similar case, it would be well to find out the name of the 
man who is alleged to have made such a charge and as- 
certain if it was reported correctly. In the event of your 
having another case of the same kind, might it not be 
well to get out your prices-current and snow the customer 
that you can't sell dfrugs for less money than you pay for 
them, and that any one who professes to do so must 
either be a fraud or a very charitable person?— Ed. Ax. 
Dbug.] 

SfBKst of Cooaine on Leeohea. 

Dbar 8ir:— It may interest some of your readers to 
learn of an incident lately experienced by the writer. 

A physician, while treating a patient, prescribed a five- 
per-cent sol. cocaine, to be applied with a camel-hair 
brush ; also two leeches. 

The doctor applied the sol. cocaine to his patient on the 
part affected and wiped the part dry, then forced the 
leeches alternately to their required duty, which they 
failed to perform, and were returned to me lifeless. W^, 
two more were supplied, very nice ones, and returned in 
the same condition as those formerly. 

Then came the much-annoyed and vexed physiciem, 
saying: '' When I send for leeches. I dont want embryos. 
My time is too valuable to be tooled away these busy 
times," etc. 

At first, not knowing that the leeches were applied to 
the parts directly absorbing the sol. cocaine, I said nothing. 

Finally, questioning the circumstances, the doctor coum 
see the point without glasses. M. E. J. 



Cinoinnati College of Phannaoy. 

Editor of the Ahkricak Druqgist. 

Dear Sm:— The annual meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy was held 
February 16th, at which the following officers were elected : 
President, Edw. Muehlburg; First Vice-President, A. W. 
Bain; Second Vice-President, Chas. J. Eaefer; Becording 
Secretary, E. H. W. Stahlhuth; Corresmnding Secretary, 
A. Wetteistroem; Treasurer, Emil Menu; Executive 
Board, L. W. Sauer, C. J. Kaefer, H. Serodino, and C. A. 
Fieber; Entertainment Committee, C. J. Kaefer, Edw. 
Muehlburg, E. H. W. Stahlhuth, W. F. Schell, and C. J. 
Lammert; Committee on Queries, L. W. Sauer, C. J. 
Eaefer, and 0. E. Plath. 

A banquet was tendered the j;raduating class at the 
Highland House, which was participated in by the Alumni 
and invited ^ests. 

At a special meeting March 14th, the Alumni met to 
discuss two bills which were introduced into the House 
and Senate respectivdy, relating to the practice of phar- 
macy in this State. The latter was a bill which had been 
reported favorably by the Senate committee; it was an 
amendment to section 4,407 repealing the original section 
and virtually re-enacting it, thereby opening a way for 
persons three years in the drug business to become regis- 
tered without examination. 

The Alumni immediately appointed a committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Bain, Muehlbure, and Eaefer, to go to 
Columbus and defeat the bill by aU fair means. 

At a subsequent meeting the oommittee reported that 
they had baa an audience before the Hamilton County 
delegation, and pointed out the dangers to the phar- 
macy law in the bill, and so impressed the delegation 
with their opinions that it was defeated the day it came to 
a vote. 

The House bill allowing^ physicians of five years' prac- 
tice to become pharmacists is laid over for the Hme 
being. Respectfully yours, 

Albert WETmltsTROEM, 

Cor. Se&y Alumni C. C. P. 

CtvontKATi, Ohio, March a9th, 1868. 



Denver School of Pharmacy.— The Denver (Colorado 
University has added a department of Pharmacy, which 
will open m September neaft. 

ITobel, the famous inventor of dynamite, recently died 
at Cannes, on the Mediterranean. 
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Praotioal Miorobcopy. a Ck)ursepf 
Normal Histology for StudentB and 
Practitioners of Medicine by Matt- 
RioB N. Miller, M.D., Director of 
the Department of Normal His- 
tology m the Loomis^ Laboratorr, 
Univendtv of the City of New York. 
Illustrated with 186 Photographical 
Beproductions of the Author^s Own 
Drawings. New York : William 
Wood & Co., 1887; pp. 217, 8vo. 
Aside from the (;enenu excellen(;e of 
this work, there is nothing in it which 
calls for especial comment in this con- 
nection, umees it be to express the re- 
gret that the author did not embrace 
the opportunity for ^ving a more com- 
plete ust of the various reagents and 
fluids employed in microscope work, 
which now have to be sougnt for in 
numerous publications. 

We observe some carelessness in 
the selection of language, which 
should be corrected in another edition. 

Ebsentials of Chemistry and Ton* 
OOLOGY, for the use of Students in 
Medicine, by R. A. Wftthaus, A.M., 
M.D., etc., etc. New York: William 
Wood & Co., 1888, pp. 294. (2d ed.) 
$1.00. 



American t>riigiirigt 



An Iin>EX0F Materia Medica wfth 
Prescription Writing, Including 
Practical Exercises. By Charles 
H. Mat, M.D., and Charles F. 
Mason, M.D. New York: William 
Wood & Co., 1887, pp. 267, $1.00. 
These two works belong to the series 
of Wood's Pocket Manuals and em- 
brace facts which are of leading im- 
portance and which, in larger works, 
are difficult of access on account of the 
amount of relevant matter with which 
they are accompanied. They are quite 
as well suited to the wants of pnar- 
maceutical as of medical students, 
and their convenient sise enables them 
to be kept at hand during laboratory 
work ana lectures, when the informa- 
tion thejr give is most opportune and 
most easily remembered. 
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600 MsDiOAL Donets or the Physician's 
Utility Enchanced. By Fred. C. 
Valentine, M.D., etc. New York: 
G. W. Dillingham. London: S. Low, 
Son & Co.. 1887, pp. 14A. 
Or all the books that we have seen 
composed of medical axioms, this is 
by far the best. Too man> of tbis class 
of hand-books have been the work of 
persons dominated by an -ism or a 
-pathy, and are correspondingly un- 
reliable as authorities; this one, how- 
ever, shows no evidence of such a 



, but isfuU, from cover to cover, 

of practical suggestions and uncom- 
mon good sense. The usefulnew of 
many physicians would, without 
doubt, be greatly enchanced, by ob- 
serving the truths which this UttJe 
manual contains in the advice given 
to their patrons, and non-profeegional 
readers would likewise increase tiieir 
chances of a long and comfortable life 
by following its precepts. 

ToiLBT MEDldNR. A Popular Scien- 
tific Manual on the Correction of 
Bodily Defects and the Improve- 
ment and Preservation of Personal 
Appearance; together with Formu* 
IsB for all the Special Preparations 
Recommended. Second Edition. By 
Edwabd Wooton. B.Sc., etc. Nev- 
York: J. H. Vail &; Co., 1888, pp. 
114, 8vo. 

In many respects, this is a useful book, 
but it contains too little matter relat- 
ing to the subject implied b^ its title, 
and too much of wholly irreleyant 
matter, or of matters wnich are not 
suitable for use by non^rofeesional 
persons. Moreover, much of the in- 
tormation and advice ^venis not con- 
consistent with the views of medical 
men at tiie present time, and, in afew 
instances, might result, if followed, in 
injury. 



Bulletin of Medioal SooietieB.~The following bulletin of medical meetings of National and State Associations, com- 
piled by the Medical Standard, will be serviceable to intending exhibitors of pharmaceutical products. 



Abbociation. 



PaBBIOSMT. 



Skcbbtast. 



Placb ahp T imk of 
Mkrhto. 



Am. Climatological 
Am. Dermatological. . 
Am. Genito-Urinarv. 
Ani. Qynaecologicaf. . 
Am. Inaane Hospital. 
Am. Larrngological . 
Am. Medical ABsocia'o 
Am. Neurolog^ical. 
Am. Ophthaimological 
Am. OrthoiMedic... 
Am. Otological 

Am. Public Health. 
Am. Rhinological . . 

Am.Sorgicai 

OoDR. Physicians and 

Surgeons 

Stats SodncuB. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Ck>lorado.... 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

Florida 

Qeorgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

XV^« OT a....... ....... 

ITi Hiipm 

Kentucky.. 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Miclugan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Mtssoun 

Nebraska* 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

N. T. Associatian 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island , 

South Carolina , 

Tennessee 

Texas , 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington Territory. 
West Virginia........ 

Wisconsin 



A. L. Loomis, New York 

I. £. Atkinson, Baltimore 

£. L. Keyes, New York 

R.Battey, Rome, Ga 

E. Orissom, Raleigh, N. C 

R. P. Lincoln, New York 

A. Y. P. Qarnett, Washington. 

J. J. Putnam, Boston 

W. F. Norris, Philadelphia.. . . 

N. M. Shaffer, New York 

J. S. ProQt, Brooklyn, N. Y. . . 

O. M. Sternberg, Baltimore. . . . 



D. H. Agnew, Philadelphia. . . . 
J. S. Billings, Washington 

E. H. ShoU, Birmingham 

W. P. Hart, Washington 

R. H. Plummer, San Francisco 
S. E. Solly, Colorado Springs.. 

F. Bacon, New Haven 



J. B. Walker, Philadelphia. 

a. H. Tilden, Boston 

R. W. Taylor, New York. 



J. T.Johnson, Washington,D.C. 
J. Curwen, Warren, Pa. 



D. B. Delevan, New York 

W. B. Atkinson, Philadelphia. 
(Graeme Hammond, New York. 

W. F. Wadsworth, Boston 

L. H. Savre, New York 

B. J. J. Vermyne, New Bedford, 

Mass.. • , 

I. N. Watson, Concord, N. H 



Boston, September 21 . . . 
Old Point Comfort, Va. . 



CinoinnaU, May 8 

New London, July 19. 



J. R. Weist, Richmond. 



W. H. Carmalt, New York. . . 



T. A. Means, Montgomery., 
L P. Gibson, Little Rock. . , 
W. A. Briggs, Sacramenco.. 

S. A. Fish, Denver 

S. B. St. John, Hartford. . . . 



New London, July 19. , 



Local Sku- 
TAir. 



Washington, September 18. 



Montgomery, April 11 

Fort Smith, April 35 

San Francisco, April 15. . . . 
Colorado Springs, June 19. . 
New Haven, May 23 



B.S. Baldwin... 
L. L. Sannden. 
C. G. Kenyon... 
B. F. Adams.... 
W. Y. CarmaJt. 



J. H. Hopkhis, Milton. 



C. R. Lay ton, Georgetown . 



Georgetown, June 8. 



C. R. Lay ton.. 



A. G. Whitehead, Waynesboro. 

W. O. Ensign, Rutland 

S. H. Cbarlton, Seymour. . . . . 
J. C. Hinsey , OUumwa. . . . 

L. A. Buck, Peabody 

J. G. Brooks, Paducah 

J. Jones, New Orleans 



T. H. Gage, Worceeter 

T. A. McGraw, Detroit 

C. F. McComb, Duluth. . . . 

N. L. Guice, Natchez 

F.J. Lutz, St. Louis 

G. H. Peebles, David City.. 



A. B. Ash worth, Atlanta 

D, W. Graham. Chicago 

B. S. Elder, Indianapolis 

S. a Lvtte, Iowa City 

J. E. liinney, Topeka 

J. S. Bailey, Stanford 

P. B. McCutcheon, N. O 

T. Barton Brune, Baltimore. . 

F. W. Goss, Boston 

G. Duffield, Detroit 

C. B. Witherle, St. Paul 

W. E. Todd, Clinton 

J. H. Duncan, Kansas City. . . 
A. S. V. Mansfelde, AshlaHd. 



Rome, April 18. 

Rook Island, May 15 

Indianapolis, June 5 

Des Moines, May 16 

Topeka, May 1 

Crab Orchard Springs, July 4 
Monroe, April 21 



C. Tmefidale... 
L. M. Bowe.... 
J. M. Emmett.. 
W. S. Undaay.. 
J. G. 6fx»to.... 



Boston, June 12. . . 
Detroit, June 14 . 
St. Paul, June 21.. 
Jackson, April 18. 

Kansas City 

Lincoln 



J. B.8wift... 
H. O.Walkcr.. 
A. E. Senker.. 
J. F. Hunter... 



S. W. Roberts, Wakefleld. . . . 

J. W. Ward, Trenton 

S. B.Ward, Albany 



Qt. P. Conn, Concord. . . , 
W. Pierson, Orange. ... 
W. M. Smith, Syracuse. 



Concord, June 19. 

Lake Hcmatcong, June 19. 
Albany, February 5, 1089. . 



J. A. Watson. 
J.G.Byerwn. 
F. C. CurUa. .. 



T. S. Haigh, Fayetteville. . . . . 

S. F. Forbes, Toledo. 

R. A. J. McKenzie, Portland. 
R. J. Levis, Philadelphia 



J. M. Baker, Tarboro 

G. A. Collamore, Toledo. 

C. C. Strong, Portland 

W. B. Atkinson, Philadelphia 



Favetteville, May 8. 
Columbus, June 18. . 
Portland, June 12.. . 
Philadelphia 



J. H. Psckard.. 



T.Simons. 

P. D. Sims, Chattanooga. 
S. R. Burroughs 



J. L. Dawson {Columbia, April 14. 

A. Morrison, Nashville Knoxville 

F. E. Daniels, Austin Austin, April 18 . . 



R. Cheatham.. 



E. R. Campbell, Bellows FallR D. C. Hawley, Budington. 
B. Blackford, Lynchburg. ... L. B. Edwards, Jtichmond 

E. L. Smith. Seattle 

L. S. Brock, Morgan town. 
L. G. Armstrong, Boscobel 



C. H. Merrink, Seattle. 

J. L. Fullerton, Charleston. . 

J. T. Reeve, Appleton 



St. Albans, June 28. . 
Norfolk, November 



D.O. Hawley. 



Huntington, May 16. 
Milwaukee, May 1 . . . 



J. D. Myeis, 
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[Oriqimal Communication.] 
MENTHA AND UVA UBSI. 

BT JOSEPH SOHRENK, 

"ITkntha.— In his work on the anatomy of officinal leaves 
IvX and herhs,* A. Meyer remarks on Mentha piperita 
and M. viridia : *' The anatomical characteristics are little 
distinctive." I think that the occurrence of menthol 
crystals in the glandular hairs of Mentha piperita^ and 
their absence in those of M, viridis, will enable us to dis- 
tinguish the smallest fragments of the two drugs with 
almost absolute certainty. I have examined the leaves of 
spearmint collected in various localities, and waa uuable 
to detect any of the prismatic, needle-like crystals of 
menthol, which are found, sometimes singlv, but most 
frequently in large conglomerations, in almost every 
glandulcu: hair of M viperita. As the crystals are doubly 
refractive, thev can oe seen very easily by means of the 
polariscope. In ordinary light it is often impossible to 
distinguish them. A fragment of the leaf is soaked in 
water, and may then be examined without any further 
preparation with a i or ^ in. objective. 

It is remarkable how long these crystals will remain 
in the dried leaves. Fragments from an herbarium speci- 

Fio. 1. 




Explanation of the Figures.^Fig. 1.— Upper part of infloreaoence. in 
Auiinist, of Mentha piperita L. Fig. 8. —The same, of Mentha yiridis L. Fig. 
S.— Hair on leaf margin of A. Uva ursi. Fig. 4.— Lower cell of a hair, with 
adjoining epidermis cells. Fig. 6. -Junction of the two cells of hair. 

men gathered in Europe in 1827 contain them in as 
perfect a condition as leaves of pl£mts collected quite re- 
cently. 

The i>harmacognostical descriptions of Mentha refer 
to the histology of the leaves only. But as, according to 
our pharmacopoeia, the tope also belong to the drug, it is 
perhaps worth while mentioning that the bracts of the 
inflorescence, as well as the calyx of M. piperita, are beset 
with numerous glands containing oil and menthol crys- 
tals. Even the lobes of the corolla are sparingly glandular 
on their outer surfeuse. 

Of other* species examined (ro^undifolia. aquatica, ar- 
vensis, saliva, canadensis) the only one wnich exhibited 
menthol crystals was Mentha aquatica L., both the type 
and the variety crispa, A specimen of the former, 
gathered in Germany about 1840, gave the same results 
as the leaves of its variety collected on Long Island in 
1878, and those of an interesting hybrid of M piperita x* 
aquatica, obtained from C. Miiller and W. Retzaorff (of 
the Berlin Agricult. Inst.). 

In the German pharmacopoeia ** Folia menthae crispae " 
takes the place of our **mentha viridis" (which is con- 
sidered as an adulteration of M, piperita^). There seems 
to be considerable diversity of opinion in regard to this 
variety ''crispa,'' for, on consulting the authorities, we 
find that no less than Jim species are mentioned, each fur- 
nishing a variety of that name-t The majority of the 

• *' Anatomische CharacterisUk offlc. Blfitter und Kriuter," p. 89. 

t A^ Meyer, 1. c. _ 

. . - ^^^^ 

^ jJJ 

Liiineean M. crispa a varietj of M. aquatica. Vn'&UMinan and^HUger's 
Pflansenstoffe we find It mentioned as Jf. mlvesMs. yar. cri§pa. akgw 
(Com. z. Pharm. gfirm.. p. 778) gives the foUowing synonyms : M. cri$pa 
L.. syn 2i aqiMtica L., var. crispa Bentli. M. crima Gelger. ayn. Ji. 
gulveslriM, Tar. cntpa Benrh. M critmata Scbrader, syn. M. viridU 
L., Tar. critpa Benth. There is also a M. orvetuif, rar. d crUpa, Benth., 
etc., etc. 



T A. ineyer, i. c. 

t Lftrsaen (uie Pfl. d. Pharm. germ., p. 696) considers it merely as a forn 
I M. piperita. Tar. glabrata. Wittsteln (Pharmacogn. d. Pfl., p. 640) say 
lat the ''green " M. crispa Is believed to be a variety of M. viridity and thi 



of 
that 



authors, however,* consider it as a form of M, aquatica, 
L., of which species Wittsteint remarks, that of all the 
German mints it is probably the most efficient and hardly 
inferior to M, piperita. Further investi^tions will show 
whether the leaves of this variety crtspa (t. «., of M. 
aauatica) always contain menthol crystals or not, and 
whether, in case they do, the varieties of other species 
ought to be rejected. Thus far a few samples of the 
commercial imported ** Folia menthsB crispse" obtained 
from different sources have given entirely negative re- 
sults. 

It seems to be doubtful if the crystals in the glands of 
Af. piperita are pure menthol. Chemically pure menthol 
appears of a clear white in polarized light, while the crys- 
tals in the glands of mentha are distinctly yellow. This 
color might oe caused by the oil in which the crystals are 
imbedded and through which the light has to pass; but 
even when the oil is removed the yellow color remains. 
More remarkable, however, is the fact that alcohol, in 
which menthol is easily soluble, does not dissolve the 
crystals, for leaves that have been kept in alcohol for 

Fig. 8. 




several weeks have still retained them. Even heating in 
water up to the boiling point does not affect them, wnile 
menthol melts at about 40" C. Continued boiling, how- 
ever, will remove them, although even then some glands 
will exhibit groups of unchanged crystals. 

A peculiar difference in tne inflorescence of the two 
species seems to have escaped notice thus far. With both. 



Fio. 8. 



Fio. 4. 



Fig. 6. 








the spike of flowers terminating the main stem is much 
higher than all the lateral ones, at the earlier stage of fio w- 
ermg, in July. But when the terminal spike of Mentha 
piperita has done flowering (in August), it is soon over- 
taken and even overtopped by the lateral, lower branches, 
so that the upper partoc the cymose inflorescence assumes 
the appearance of a corymb (Fig. 1). Mentha viridis does 
not behave in that manner, the terminal spike always re- 
maining much higher than all the others (Fig. 2). Along 
the sides of a brook in Washington County, N. Y., where 
the two species grow intermingled in greatest abundance, 

* Amongst them Fli&cldger, Pharmacogn., p. 686, and Merme, Lefarh. d. 
Pbarmacoga., p. 197. 
tL.0. 
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I could tell the individuals belon^ng to either, by the dif- 
ference described, from a considerable distance. Some 
herbarium specimens of M, piperita and also of if. aqua- 
tica that I nave seen since show the same habit. It 
would be of interest to learn if the same observation was 
or will be made by others in different localities. 

UvA Ursi.— In his treatise on leaves cited above, A. 
Meyer states* that he found it impossible to detect the 
'* one-celled^ thin-walled hairs ^' on the leaves of Arcto- 
staphylos Uva ursi Sprengel mentioned by Wiegand,t and 
that leaves from very different sources, and at various 
stages, were examined without any affirmative result. 
Even scars left by the falling off of hairs are said to be 
wanting. Vogl, in bis beautiful '' Anat. Atlas zur Fhar- 
macognosie '' (1887), does not mention or figure any hairs 
either. I 

I am unable to account for the difference in the results 
arrived at by such accurate observers as the authoritiee 
mentioned and those which I obtained. Leaves of Uva 
ursi collected by the writer in different localities, as well 
as those of the commercial drug, were found to possess 
abundant hairs on and near the margin, and along the 
midrib and its principal branches. The yoimger leaves, 
of course, and those from herbarium specimens, exhibited 
the hairs in greater profusion than the old ones or those of 
commerce; but even in the latter cases, their former 
abundant occurrence could be safely inferred from the 
scars they had left. 

These hairs are not one-celled, however, but consist in- 
variably of two cells (¥ig, 3). The lower is of varying 
length, sometimes quite short, but sometimes one-third of 
the length of the entire hair (which is frequently one 
millimeter). It has very thick, cuticularized walls (Fig. 4), 
and is jointed to the long, thin-walled, and tapering upper 
cell (Fig. 5) ; this easily breaks off. so that, after much 
handling, only the lower cells remain which are wedged in 
between the strongly cuticularized walls of the epidermis 
cells. The hairs are either straight or curved or undulat- 
ing in various ways. 

LOUGINAL OOICMUMICATXON.] 

CABBOIaATE OF MSBCUBY. 

BT CHARLES ALBUS, PH.G., LOUISVILLE, KT. 

Syn.: Phenol-Mercury, Phenate of Mercury, Hydrar- 
gyrum Carbolatum. 

HAVING made numerous experiments to ascertain the 
best method of preparing this new compound of mer- 
cury, I give the following process which I found to be the 
best one: 

Bichloride of Mercury 271 grains 

Carbolateof PotaiiBium( Phenol-Potassium).. 264 " 
Alcohol, ) 

Dislilled Water, V each a suflScient quantity. 
Carbolic Acid, ) 

Dissolve the Bichloride of Merciuy in 8 fl. oz. of Alcohol. 
Into this pour the Carbolate of Potassium, previously dis- 
solved in 2 fl. oz. of Alcohol ; then add about i fluidrachm 
of Carbolic Acid and set the mixture aside- for 36 hours, 
with frequent agitation. The precipitate first formed has 
an orange-red color, changing m the course of 36 hours to 
white. It is then put on a filter and washed with distilled 
water until the washings cease to give a violet-blue color 
with ferric chloride (showing absence of free carbolic acid) 
and a white precipitate with nitrate of silver (showing 
absence of any chloride). Finally, wash the precipitate 
with Alcohol, allow it to drain, and dry it by a gentle heat 
(between 90' and lOO** F.). 

Properties, — As thus obtained, it is a white amorphous 
powder, odorless and tasteless; insoluble in water, very 
sparingly soluble in alcohol, scarcely soluble in cold, but 
readily soluble in boiling hydrochloric acid. "When 
strongly heated, it first gives off water, and is then de- 
composed, yielding, as decomposition products, metallic 
mercury, carbon, then some non-inflammable Kases, and, 
lastly, some inflammable gases which burn with a bright, 
luminous flame. 

2'e«te.— When treated with nitric acid and heated, it 
produces a permanent blood-red solution. If the powder 
be dissolved in boiling hydrochloric acid, and then 1 part 
of this solution be treated with solution of soda, a yeUow 
precipitate falls. 

If to another portion some solution of iodide of potas- 
sium be added, a bright red precipitate falls, soluble in an 
excess of the iodide. 

If a copper coin be immersed in another portion, a coat- 
ing of metallic mercury on the coin takes place. 

On agitating a portion of the compound with water, the 
latter should remain unaffected by test-solution of nitrate 
of silver (absence of chlorides). 

[Regarding phenol-potassium, see our vol. for 1887. 
p. 94.1 

•♦• 

Gtoneral Antidote.— Where the nature of a poison is 
unknown, the following is recommended: Equal parts of 
calcined magnesia, wood charcoal, and hydrated oxide of 
iron, with a sufficient quantity or water.— ^m?m/«j^m. 



♦P.O. 

tTheanato] 
•ndr. 



p. 229. 
structure of 



FoUa Uva Ursi '' Is illustrated on Plates 6 



[Obioimal OoionnncATioN.] 
A DELICATE TEST PAPER FOR HTBROCHLORIC 

ACID. 

BY 8. J. HINSDALE, OF FAYETTKVILLE, N. C. 

THE test paper of which the mode of preparation is given 
helow, is much more delicate than litmus, as it will, for 
instance, readily reveal the presence of 1 part of hydro- 
chloric acid in 160,000 parts of water. To prepare it, pro- 
ceed as follows: 

Take unsized white paper of a neutral reaction, pre- 
ferably the best, white filtering paper, cut it in pieces 
of about 6 by 7 inches, and impregnate it with Tincture 
of Turmeric made from 1 part of turmeric and 8 parts of 
alcohol. Hang the sheets up on threads, and when they 
are dry, pass them, one by one, through a bath composed of 

1 part of freshly prepared lime Water, and 

li parts of Distilled Water. 
This should be accomplished in 15 to 20 seconds. Then 
immediately pass each sheet, rather quickly, through a 
bath of Water y and hang it up to dry. When dry, the 
paper will have a deep orange color. Shallow dishes are 
best for the several baths through which the paper is to be 
passed. 

The paper should be kept in a dry place, and should not 
be exposed to light. I prefer to keep it in a wide-mouthed 
bottle covered with paper. When dipped into a Hquid 
containing even minute quantities of an acid, the moistened 
portion assumes a pure yellow color. 

In very dilute solution, the change of color is not as 
rapidly brought about as in more concentrated ones, 
but, nevertheless, the reaction is more delicate than with 
litmus. With unboiled water it will produce the reaction 
eitheratonceor in a short time, owing to the dissolved 
carbonic acid. After boihng, pure water will not affect 
the paper. If a free acid, therefore, is to be detected by 
means of this paper, the solution should be boiled to expel 
the carbonic acid. Then, if a yellow color is produced, 
some free acid (besides CO*) must be present. 

As the paper is liable to fade, it is best prepared as 
wanted. Ordinary turmeric paper, prepared as above di- 
rected, may be kept in stock. For use, a few sheets of 
this are first drawn through the diluted lime-water, after- 
wards through water, according to above directions, and 
the paper qmekly dried. 

Solvents of Urinary Calculi. 

Dr. Herman Qoldenberg of N. Y., has studied the 
effect of various solvents upon urinary calculi, with 
a view to ascertain the most favorable method of treat- 
ment of lithiasis, under different circumstances. Instead 
of performing his chief experiments in a test tube, by try- 
ing the solubility of uric acid, or uric acid concretions in 
solutions of various supposed litholytics, he treated the 
uric acid, etc., with unne passed by persons who hsA pur- 
posely taken regular doses of the ntholy tic remedies, and 
made a paraUel set of experiments with normal urine not 
containing the latter. 

It was found that the greatest solvent action was exerted 
by the waters of the Desiree spring of Vals, 100 C.c. of 
urine passed under the daily aaministration of one bottle 
of this water being capable of dissolving about 0.01 Gm. 
of uric acid. The ** Grand Grille" of Vichy possesses 
nearly the samepower. Next come Fachingen, the He- 
lenen-quelle of Wildungen, and finally, the Obersalzbrunn 
Eronenquelle. The flatter has only one-fifth the solvent 
power of the Desiree. 

It is now pretty certain that the main factor in the litho- 
lytic pk>wer of the waters is the percentage of carbonate of 
sodium. 

Experiments to substitute aqueous solutions of this salt, 
in such strength as to resemble the natural waters, had 
similar effects upon the calculous deposits, but caused 
disagreeable effects upon intestinal peristalsis, and by ren- 
dering the urine alkaline, produced an abundant precipi- 
tation of phosphates. Similar effects were produced by 
Catani'8 powdery which is composed of: 

Lithium Carbonate 1 part 

Hodium Bicarbonate 8 parts 

Potassium Citrate 4 •« 

also, to a less extent, by magnesium boro-citrate, which, 
however, is well borne in lonpr-continued doses. 

The author ad vises^ in acute cases, to employ the most 
active remedies, particularly such mineral waters as con- 
tain the largest amount of sodium carbonate. But these 
should not be long-continued. In chronic cases, the 
milder remedies are to be preferred, and aside of mineral 
waters, the most beneficial or least harmful appears to be 
the boro-citrate of magnesium.— After Med, Record, 

Sodium Sesquioarbonate is a new salt, which haf been 
put on the market by English manufacturers as a substi- 
tute for ordinary sal soda, over which it has the advan- 
tage of a much smaller amount of water of crystaUization, 
The composition is Na.C0i.NaCH0t.2H,0, and is there- 
fore a combination of 1 molecule of sodium carbonate, 1 
mol. of sodium bicarbonate, and 2 mol. of water. It is 
yerv soluble, and is readily prepared of great purity. It 
is obtained bv bringing together a solution of s£d soda and 
carbonic acid gas in proper proportions, and crystallizing 
the solution at a temperature above 35** C, 
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CAFSUIiES AND CAFSXTLB-MAKING. 

We owe this particular form for the administration of 
medicines to Mothes, who invented gelatin capsules ia 
1838. They afford one of the best means of administering 
nauseous medicines, especially liauids, and for this purpose 
their use has gradually extendecf. If it were known that 
a dozen capsules could be made in as short a time as is re- 
quired to make a dozen suppositories, we feel sure that 
every pharmacist Arould add this branch of the pharma 
ceutic art to his every-day employment. 

The details of the operation of capsule-making are, as 
will be seen from the description which follows, compara- 
tively simnle. The requisites are moulds^ or olives, aa the 
Fcench call them. These are egg or olive shaped, solid 
heads of iron or britannia metal, each of which is fixed 
upon a metal rod ; a dozen or more of the moulds are fixed 
into a slab of wood or cork, with perforations for the pur- 
pose, and at the back of the sjab, in the centre, a handle is 
fixed. A good slab or holder may be made from a large 
cork bung. The appearance of the moulds fixed on the 
holder is seen in the following figure : 




Moulds for soft capsules. 

The moulds are the only part of the requisite apparatus 
which are not home-maae. A slab of wood with Quarter- 
inch perforations bored with a centre-bit (the holder as 
shown, for example), or even a suppositorv mould, serves 
to support the capsiiles in the process of filling, and most 
liquids are poured into the capsules bj means of an 
ordinary ^lass syringe. The fif teen-mimm capsule is the 
common size, but the size mav vary from five minims to 
one or even two drachms. If the moulds are made locally, 
the chemist should supply the moulder with the shape from 
which to work. For tnis purpose use clean yellow wax, 
fifteen grains for each fifteen minim mould; warm the wax 
and form it into the proper shape, with as smooth a sur- 
face as possible. The moulder will of course make the 
metal mould perfectly smooth ; the slightly greater bulk, 
proportionately, of the wax allows a feir margiif for this 
purpose. 




Capsule-making machiiie. 



A form of capsule which is very popular in France is 
the perle, or globule. They are either spherical or fiat- 
tened forms of the capsule, and are made in a different 
way. ViePs apparatus for making these, as perfected by 
Thevenot, is shown in the accompanying figure. 

A is the cast-iron bed or support of the machine resting 
upon a strong dealtabls; b, a hollow movable cylinder, 
bas a moulding plate at its extremity corresponding to c. 
To these, bands of a gelatinous film are convejred ^m the 
spools G. The liquid to be capsuled is placed in the recep- 
tacle H, from which it passes to the capsule. The whole 
apparatus is worked by means of the wheels J, k ; j forms 
the gelatinous moulds, and k works the appsu^atus which 
closes the moulds. The gelatinous film referred to is made 



of Irish moss mucilage dried. The moulds turn out the 
two parts with edges which are subsequently made to 
adhere by strong pressure of a part of the apparatus 
worked by the wheel k, and which consists essentially of 
a counterpart of the capsule made of steel. 

Capsules are either hard or soft. The former were the 
first introduced, but the latter are now deservedly the 
more popular, for they are more easily swallowed. The 
solution tor hard capsules is made according to the follow- 
ing formula, although the quantity of liquid used in this 
and other cases must vary with the quality of the 
gelatin:— 

Oz. 

Gelatin 6 

Gum acacia 1 

Powdered sugar 1 

Water 5 

Steep the gelatin in the water, when soft add the gum 
and sugar, and heat until dissolved, removing any scum 
which rises to the surface. 

Various formulas have been proposed for the soft cap- 
sules. The following have been found to give good fiexible 
masses: 

Parts. 

(1) Gelatin, gum acacia, sugar, each 80 

Honey 10 

Water 100 

Make a solution as above. 

Parts. 

(2) Gelatin 26 

Glycerin 10 

Sugar 8 

Water 45 

Steep the g^atin in the water, add the sugar and glyce- 
rin, and dissolve by the heat of a water-bath. 

A stock of No. 2 may be kept and dissolved as required 
by means of a water-bath. To make the capsules, have the 
gelatin mixture melted and heated to 104" F. ; prepare the 
moulds by oiling them very slightly with olive on. This 
is best done by oiling a soft cloth, such as a piece of lint, 
and applying this over the whole of the mould surface and 
a little wav up the supporting-rod. Lift the mould- 
holder by the handle and unmerse the moulds completely 
in the gelatin mixture ; in a few seconds remove steadily 
and begin to rotate the moulds in a circular fashion, so 
that the gelatin may set perfectly even. A little practice 
suffices to make the operator perfect in this operation. In 
a couple of minutes the gelatin has set siuficiently to 
allow the whole to be set aside. In about a quarter of an 
hour the capsules may be removed by grasping each 
lightly with the finger and thumb and gently pulling off. 
Place each one upon its closed end in one or other of the 
supporters already described, and when the whole have 
been removed cut off their tails with a pair of scissors. 
They are now ready for filling, and in the case of liquids 
this is simply done with a syringe; for powders use a 
small filnnel made of paper. The open end is closed by 
dipping a glass rod in the liquefied gelatin solution and 
placing the drop which it removes upon the open end. 
Sometimes a superior finish is given to the capsules by 
afterwards dipping this end of the capsule half-way up the 
gelatin solution and drying rapidly, but one must be an 
adept before this refinement is attempted. After they are 
finished it is necessary to expose the capsules to the air for 
a few hours, in order to dry tihem thoroughly.— C^m. and 
Drugg.y April 14th. 



A New Antiseptic Soap. 

At a recent meeting of the Society of Chemical Industry 
held at Edinburgh, Mr. John Thomson reported on the re- 
sults of his experiments on the preparation of an anl^- 
septic soap. 

The mercuric salts being so powerfully antiseptic, the 
author experimented with a number of them, but found 
only one of them to resist decomposition when introduced 
into soap. This salt was the red iodide (biniodide), which 
haslongoeen known to^be more powerfully antiseptic than 
even the bichloride, biniodide of mercury combmes with 
soap of almost any kind without in any aegree losing its 
antiseptic properties. A variety of soaps prepared by 
the author and containing mercuric iodide were tested 
by several bacteriologists and were found to be most 
efficient. The tests were made by introducing silk-threads 
impregnated with various septic material (of known 
origin) into a solution of the soap of known strength 
(usually 1 in 120) and leaving them there 10 minutes, 
which time was sufficient to render them perfectiy 
aseptic. 

Tne biniodide soap has been tried in the treatment of 
cases of eczema with most marked success, especially 
where the irritation has been produced by the fermenta- 
tion of accumulated secretions. 

It has also been used in parasitic skin diseases, such as 
favus and ringworm, with marked success. 

The biniodide soap contained from 1 to 3 per cent of 
biniodide, dissolved m iodide of potassium.— t/oum. Soc. 
Ckem, Ind., 1888, 192. 
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Notes on Opitim Assaymg. 



At the request of Dr. William K. Newton, the New 
Jersey State Dairy Ck)mmissioner, a series of investiea- 
tions was imdertaKen for the purpose of determining the 
relative value of several of the more recent and hest re- 
puted methods of assaying opium and its preparations. 
The principal object was to ascertain that method which, 
being at Ihe same time the most convenient and least 
liable to error on the part of the analyst, would give ac- 
curately the proportion of morphine, when the same fell 
within a reasonaole limit above or below the legal stand- 
ard, rather than to seek for a method which would give 
most accurately the percentage of morphine, whatever its 
amoimt. 

The processes which were thus studied by the author, 
assistea by L. W. McCay, D.Sc., were toe following, 
in which the description of the manipulations is given 
in a condensed form: 

1. SquiW8 Method.— The opium is thoroughly extracted 
with cold water, the solution is concentrated to a small 
volume, alcohol is added, then ether, and finally am- 
monia. The precipitated morphine (after the aqueous 
solution has nrst been washed with more ether) is col- 
lected on a filter placed within another of equal weight, 
crystals and filter are washed successively with a litUe 
etoer and then water, the filters and morphine dried at 
lOO"* C, usine one filter to counterbalance the other. A 
portion of tne weighed morphine is treated with lime- 
water and any undissolved residue is deducted from the 
weight of the morphine. The method is a modification of 
a process devised by Fltickiger, and resembles that of the 
German Pharmacopoeia, II. 

2. StUlwelVs Method,— T\aa is based upon Squibb's, from 
which it differs mainly by the use of saturated solutions 
of morphine in alcohol with a little ammonia, and in 
water, to more thoroughly wash the precipitated mor- 
phine, and in the use of hot alcohol to separate the 
weighed morphine from the impurities insoluble in the 
alcohol. 

3. Method of the United States Pharmacopoeia, — This is . 
one of the various lime methods ; the opium is extracted by 
digestion with slaked lime and waf;er; an aliquot portion of 
the filtered solution is shaken with alcohol and ether, then 
chloride of ammonium is added, and after washing the 

lus solution with more ether, the precipitated mor- 

Eis collected on a filter placed within a counter- 
ced filter, the filter is washed with a little ether, 
and then the ciystals of morphine are transferred to the 
filter and washed with a little water. When dry, the 
filters and morphine are weighed, using one filter to 
counterbalance tne other. 

4. DietericKa Method (known as the ** Helfenberg" 
Method).— The opium is extracted with cold water, an 
aliquot portion of the filtered solution is treated with a 
slignt excess of ammonia and at once filtered off from 
the precipitated n^otine and other organic matter; an 
aliquot part of this second filtrate is mixed with ether 
ana then with more ammonia, and after washing the 
aqueous solution with more ether, the precipitated mor- 
phine is collected chiefly in the precipitating flask and 
partly on a small filter; washed with a little water satu- 
rated with ether, and then dried and weighed, the mor- 
phine being brushed from the dry filter into the flask for 
weighing. 

5. A Modification of DietericKa Method^ deviaed by the 
Author^ in which, instead of using an aliquot portion of 
the aqueous extract of opium, the whole of the solution 
is used, after the opium has been thoroughly extracted 
with water as directed in StillwelFs method. 

6. KremeVa Method, —The opium is extracted with lime- 
water, an aliauot part of the filtered solution is treated 
with ether and ammonia, and the rest of the process con- 
ducted nearly as in Dieterich's original process. 

We shall not reprint here the author's detailed report 
on processes Nos. 1 and 2. Regarding process No. 3 
(that of the U. S. Ph.). Prof. Cornwall states that, when 
very carefully executed, it gave better results than was 
anticipated on theoretical grounds. He desires, however, 
to draw attention to the very considerable difference in 
results which the operator has it in his power to obtain 
with the precipitated morphine, according to the way in 
which he follows the U. S. Ph. directions as to '^pressing 
it between sheets of bibulous paper," before drying it at 
an elevated temperature. 

The results come out about 0.4 per cent lower in the 
cases when the morphine crystals and filters were pressed 
between paper until they would give up no trace of mois- 
ture to tne bibulous paper, than when they were simply 
pressed so as to merely render them dry to the eye. Tx) 
obtain proper results, the pressing must be most thorough. 
The XJ. S. I*h. method is liable to variations, depending 
largely on the care and fidelity of the analyst, and it is 
moreover not as convenient a method as that presently 
to be described. 

The author then described Dieterich^s two methods (sum- 
marized under 4), and then gives his own modification of 
Dieterich's process. 



He had ascertained by careful experimentB that it pos- 
sessed very important aa vantages, with laudanum (t. €., 
a liquid which holds the morphine in solution) it suc- 
ceeded extremely well. But with opium it gave low re- 
sults, even allowing for the morphine which the mother 
liquor could have held in solution. The probable cause 
appeared to be imperfect extraction of tne opium. On 
changing the method of extraction to that recommended 
by Stillwell, very satisfactory results were obtained. 

ComwalVa Modificatum of Dieterich's Process.— Place 6 
grammes of opium in a beaJcer, add 60 Co. of water, stir 
occasionally (breaking up all the lumps), and finally let 
stand, covered, over night for twelve nours. Filter into 
a ^duated cylinder, wash the residue on the filter 
imtil' the filtrate and washings amount to 75 C.c, and set 
this aside. Carefully return the residue to the beaker, 
stir well with 20 C.c. of water, let stand ten nuD- 
utes, and filter, through jbhe same filter; repeat the 
operation twice more, each time with 12 O.c. of water, 
finally pressing the residue with a glass rod. Evaporate 
the last three washings, about 44 C.c. in all, in a dish 4 to 
6 inch, diameter, on a water-bath below boiling heat. 
When down to about 15 C.c, add the first strong extract, 
rinsing the cylinder with a little wat<er, and evapo- 
rate the whole to exactly 60 C.c, including the water 
necessary to rinse the solution into the measiu'ing cylin- 
der. I We would have said: add the first strong extract, 
wash the cylinder with a little water, and evaporate the 
whole to a volume somewhat below 50 C.c. Then allow it 
to become cold, and add enough water to nlake exactly 50 
C.c— Ed. Am. Druog.] 

Add of normal ammonia, 2 C.c. (plus the amount neces- 
sarv to exactly neutralize the dilute sulphuric acid, if any 
such had been added— in the writer's case this was 0. 5 C.c), 
mix thoroughly and at once filter, as directed in Dieterich's 
original process. Of this filtrate take a volume corre- 
sponding to 4 grammes of opium. In the writer's case, this 
was of course obtained by the proportion — 6:4::52.5:a; 
=35 C.c In general it would be— 6 : 4 : : 50 + a : a? ; a denot- 
ing the number of C.c of normal ammonia already 
added. 

To this portion of the filtrate add 13 to 14 C.c. of ether, 
mix by rotating the flask, and then add 4 C.c. of normal 
ammonia as directed in Dieterich's original process ex- 
actly according to which the assay is now to be completed. 
The writer's results in three trials with the opium were: 
13.23,* 13.40, and 13.20 per cent. 

In the last trial the extraction was made with one-half 
more water, including first extract and washings, than in the 
others, indicating complete extraction with the smaller 
quantity of water. In the last trial the opium was also 
rubbed very fine with some of the water at first. These 
results yonfirm the objections made by Squibb and Still- 
well to the use of aliquot parts of aqueous extracts of 
opium to represent the whole of the morphine present in 
the opium. In applying Dieterich's methods to tinctures 
and omcinal extract of opium, of course no such objection 
exists. 

By this simple modification, Dieterich's process for 
opium is brought into agreement with other methods of 
acknowledged accuracy, while its convenience in com- 
parison with them may well be likened to the superiority 
of volumetric over gravimetric methods of analysis. The 
tedious and riskv weighing, washing, and drying of bulky 
precipitates and filter papers is reduced to the simnle 
nandlin^ of a small flask and an easily dried, higmy- 
crystalhne precipitate. 

We have not had time to test the applicability of Die- 
terich's method, thus modified, to poor opiums, but in 
view of its results with laudanum, as comp£ured with those 
of the U. S. Pharm. method (which is there at its best), 
there is no doubt that it embraces a range wide enough 
to cover all the variations of the average grades of opium, 
or that it is admirably adapted to determine whether an 
opium preparation is oelow.the the legal standard. 

Prof. Cornwall concludes his paper with the following 
summary: 

Sq^uibb^s method, owing to the limited washing, is liable 
tJ give too high results. 

StillwelUs method provides the means of arriving with 
certainty at correct results, with opium of any grade. 

The U. S. Pliarm. method, while open to theoretical ob- 
jections, appears to be well adapted to opium of average 
quality, if very carefully executed ; it is less liable to error 
in the case of officinal extracts and tinctures of opium 
than with opium itself. 

Dieterich's methods, as improved by himself, are ac- 
curate for officinal extracts and tinctures, but still too low 
in the case of opium. 

Dieterich^s method, with the complete extraction finally 
adopted by the writer, gives accurate results for opium, 
and is the method least hable to error in comparatively 
unskilled hands. 

Kremers method gives too low results for opium, and 
is in any case inferior to Dieterich's, both as to accuracy 
and convenience. 



^ No dilute sulphuric acid was added in this ftret trial during the extraction. 
The arffument of the results shows that the lartrer peroentiwes obtained b7 
the writer with Squibb's method were not due to the use of ado. 
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AUTOMATIC 8TILL. 

REFERENCE has recently been made in tbe columns of the . 
Pharmaceutical Journal to automatic stills, x>r stills 
that might be made automatic^ The arrangement here 
described is one that may readily be adapted to, and is 
specially suited for, the old-fashioned stills which are in 
frequent use among pharmacists for the purpose of dis- 
tilling water. The iaea is extremely simple, but I can 
testify to its thorough efficiency in actual practice. The 
still is of tinned copper, two-gallon capacity, and the con- 
denser is the usual worm surrounded with cold water. 

The overflow of warm water from the condenser is not 
run into the waste pipe as in the ordinary course, but 
carried by means of a bent tube A, B, C to the supply pipe 
of the still. The bend at B acts as a trap, which prevents 
the escape of steam. 

The aavantages of this arrangement are obvious. It is 
X)erfectly simple, and can be adapted at no expense. It 
permits of a continuous supply of hot water to the still, 
so that the contents of the latter may always be kept boil- 
ing rapidly, and as a consequence, it condenses the maxi- 
mum amount of water with the minimum of loss of heat. 
If the simply of water at D be carefully regulated it will 
be found that a continuous current will be passing into the 
still at a temperature of about IdO*" F. : or if practice sug- 
gest the desirability of running in the water at interval, 
this can be easily arranged. It is necessary that the level 




SAPBTY-VBNT. 

WHEN solutions are to be prepared without access of 
air, the stopper of the flask may be provided with 
a tube having the shape of that shown in the cut. The 
upper end of this is closed by fusion, and a lateral hole 
blown into it necw the end, a piece of rubber tubing being 
slipped over it. Any excessive pressure in the interior 
will find relief by lining the rubber valve, while pressure 
from the outside wiU render it only more impermeable.— 
Alter Zeitsch. f. Anal. Chem., 1888, 178. 



NEW FUNNEL. 

ON. Witt some time ago described an improvement for 
• funnels, consisting of a perforated plate of glass, 
metal, or porcelain which was to oe laid in tne funnel, and 
over which a filter-paper was to be laid, which was to be 
held in place by a second filter. * 

This arrangement, which is used very largely in facto- 
ries and laboratories, has the disadvantage that the filter 
is generally not tight, so that the filtrate runs through 
cloudy, at least in the beginning. 

To obviate this difficulty, Dr, R. Hirsch has caused por- 
celain funnels to be made, in which the perforated plate 
is permanent fixture. In these funnels, only one filter 
is required, and the funnel may be emptied or refilled 




Automatic filter. 



Maben^s automatic still. 





Safety-vent. 



at A should be two inches or thereabout higher than the 
level of the bend at C, otherwise there may not be suffi- 
cient head to force a free current of water against the 
pressure of steam. It will also be foimd that the still 
should only contain water to the extent of about one-fourth 
of its capacity when distillation is commenced, as the 
water in the condenser becomes heated much more rapidly 
than the same volume is vaporized. By this expedient a 
still of two-gallon capacity wiU yield about half a dozen 
gallons per day, a much greater quantity than could ever 
be obtained under the old system, which required the still 
to be re-charged with cold water every time 1 jr gsdlons had 
been taken on. 

The objection to all such continuous or automatic 
arrangements is, of course, that the condensed water con- 
tains all the free ammonia that may have existed in the 
water originally, but it is only in C€U9es where the water is 
exceptionally impure that this disadvantage will become 
really serious. The method here outlined has no doubt 
occurred to many, and may probably be in regular use, 
but not having seen any previous mention of tae idea I 
have thought that it might be useful to some pharmacists 
who prepare their own distilled water.— T. Maben in 
Pharm. Joum. 



AUTOMATIC FILTEB. 

THB apparatus figured here has reqently been introduced 
in Brance, its piupose being to overcome some of the 
difficulties which accompany the use of ordinary funnels. 
The advantages claimed for it are (1) that ffitration goes 
on regularly without the introduction of a foreign body be- 
tween the stem of the funnel and the neck of the bottle [?J - 
(2) the fiow of liquid stops automatically when the liquid 
reaches a certain height m the bottle, so that overflowing 
is impossible; and (3) the funnel may be taken from one 
vessel to another without the loss of any of its contents. 
The parts of the apparatus are: v. a tin tube lined with 
vulcanized india-rubber, into which the extremity of an 
ordinary funnel is fitted ; r, a stop-cock ; o, an india-rubber 
stopper for fitting into the neck of the receiving vessel; 
T, a tube connecting through the stop-cock with v, t^ a 
small tube to allow the escape of air from the receiving 
vessel as filtration proceeds; to this is attached a piece of 
india-rubber tubing with a hook whereby it may be at- 
tached to the funnel. When the liquid in the vessel 
reaches t it fiows up the tube, thus stopping the exit of 
air, and nitration ceases.— C/iem. and Drugg, 



* Fharm, Jowm. [8], vol. xHil., p. 777. 



without risking the displacement of the plate, as is the 
case with Witt's funnels. 

The appearance of the funnel, as heretofore constructed 
of glass, is shown in the cut. The porcelain funnel has 
the same construction.— JZe*^^. /. Angew. Chem,, 1888, 
160. . -^ ^ 

Indian SarsapariUa (Hemidesmus). 

At a recent drug sale in London there came up for dis- 
posal a number of packages of hemidesmus, or Indian 
sarsaparilla root, which comprised the first consignment of 
the drug received here after a rather unustial interval of 
thirteen years. It was perfectly natural, therefore, that 
before these packages came up for sale the drug should 
have been reported to be scarce— indeed, it was unobtaina- 
ble, but as retail druggists are so rarely called upon to 
supply either the root or its preparations, the fact that 
the drug is scarce or otherwise is not likely to create 
much excitement. Yet it happens that in St. Bertholo- 
mew's Hospital, the largest medical institution in the me- 
tropolis, Indian sarsaparilla takes the place of the smilax 
root, so that all preparations of sarsaparilla used therein 
are characterized by the absence of what is generally 
known as sarsaparilla, and the hospital has the distinc- 
tion of using more hemidesmus than all other consumers 
put together. Before the last arrival the hospital stock 
became exhausted, and one of the customs of the institu- 
tion appeared to be threatened with extinction. The physi- 
cians 01 the hospital report that they find the preparations of 
hemidesmus to be as satisfactory as those of sarsaparilla. 
That is, peihaps, not paying much; nevertheless, when 
Dr. Ashbumer introduced it in this country in 1831 it was 
said to increase the appetite, to act as a diuretic and 
improve the general health, plumpness, clearness and 
strength succeeding to emaciatiation, muddiness and de- 
bility. It was also said to be useful in affections of the 
kidneys, scrofula, cutaneous diseases, and thrush. Tt had 
long been used in India, where it is held in high reputa- 
tion, and is known under the name of Nanndri roof and 
Ananto-mM. It is the root of Hemidesmus Indica, which 
is the same plant as the Periploca Indica of Willdenow 
and the Asclepias pseudosarsa of Roxburgh. The root has 
a strong odor resembling tonka bean, this characteristic 
being particularly marked in the recent consignment. 

••• 

**LiBterin,''ck;cording to Fortschritt, conaiBta ot: Ben- 
zoic acid and borax, each 8 grammes; boric acid, 16 
grammes; thymol, 2 A grammes; eucalyptol and oil of 
wintergreen, each 10 drops; oil of peppermint, 6 drops; 
oil of tnyme, 2 drops; alcohol, 180 grammes, and sufficient 
water to make 1,000 grammes. 
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Notes on Commeroial Drags and Chemicals. of curare and '^ curarine." Gelie Sc Co. do not seem to 

(From Gehe & Co.'s Handelsbericht, f. April, 1888.) have much faith in its vitality. 

A ^ -I'j / A A'uf %. ' \ mu X- 1. a^i_ . ^. Coki'Nuta reach the meu-ket in larger quantity than 

Acetanatd anfa/efenn) -The craBumpfaon of this anti- formerly. As they contain both th«>brora[He*and aflfeine, 

pyretic w quite large.. It has been called, not without they ari beginning to attract more attention. It is diffi! 

reawn, the "antipynn for the poor," as it u capable in cult to transport them without spoaini?. as they cannot 

J^lo'^^l'^nJ^&^^ro^/lS^^^'^J^l bethoroughrdriedattheplaceo^^Ki^ctton. ' 
in articular rheumatism, migraine, or neuralgia. It is .:er- Creosote is commg into mcreased use as a remedy m 

tain to retain its place in the materia medica, though the P^^]f^', Jt is now bemg admrnistered also hvpoder- 

. time may arrive when it will he no longer deemedso im- micaUy m form of a 3-per-cent solution in oil of almondB. 
portant to reduce the temperature of the body. Cvb^M. — ^It is not improbable that tfae present value of 

The melting point of pure, dry antifebrin lies between cubebs will not be maintained much longer, since more 

llg'-llS* C, Its boiling point at 295' C. In determining attention is now paid to the cultivation and collection of 

the latter, it will be noticed that every commercial brand ^b® ^t^S in Java. The demands made upon the quality 

of^acetamlid (or antifebrin) will assume in the retort, when of cubebs are not alike in all countries. It is, therefore, 

kept during about fifteen minutes at the boiling point, a often difficult for the dealer to comply with all require- 

series of colors beginning with yellow and passing through ments. While in Germany the rei^mrements of the phar- 

rose into brownish-red. This coloration is accompanied macopceia are considered as sufficient, in other countries 

by a decomposition of the contents of the retort, which ^^^ additional requirement is made that, when cubebs are 

may easily be ascertained, after cooling, by their odor and triturated with sulphuric acid, they should aflsuine a purple 

reactions. How far this decomposition depends on the color. The failure of this reaction is regarded as a proof 

presence of traces of pseudo-toluidine, or rather its acetyl of their spurious character. But, in fact, the test only 

compound (corresponding to acetanilid), has not yet been shows the presence of cubebin, while both the essential 

determined. oil and cubebic acid may have been extracted from the 

Alpha- Oxynaphthoic Acuf.— This new acid is now obtain- J^"l«- Gtehe & Co. report hayiM seen cubebs which but 

able in the market, and has been pronounced to be a very T*^« resembled the officinal drug.^ They were small, 

powerful antiseptic and antusyraotic It cannot be used as ??"^i"^' scarcely 1.5 nulhmeters in diameter, with a 

a substitute for salicylic acid, for the purpose of pre- stem 2 or 3 times as lon^and evidently gathered m the 

serving food, as it is rather poisonous. But it is supposed ^™! ®^S® of fruiting. Yet, as they yielded a larger per- 

that it may be used internally in diseases of the intes- oentage of extract, they commanded a higher pnce. 
tines and febrile diseases when prescribed by physicians. Ethyl Bromide, which had of late been again recom- 

Its chief field of usefulness wUl, however, be that of dis- mended as a substitute for chloroform, does not seem to 

infection. [The long name woiild eventually have to be have found universal favor, even in its purest state, 
curtailed, to popularize the substance. Probably *'Naph- Ouajacol.^ln place of creosote, which has found em- 

thoic Acid " would be sufficient. — Ed. Am. Dr.] ployment as a remedy in phthisis, Sahli has commenced 

Alum Pencils. — Glebe & Co. now manufacture also touseoneof its constituents, viz., pure guajacol (or guai- 

txzginal balls of alum. acol), which is administered in the following form : 

Aluminium.— The electrolytic method of preparing alu- om. 

minium has not yet been brought to such a point that the 3 Guajacol 1.2-3.0 I gr. 20-50 

metal can be sold at materially reduced prices. At pros- AqusDDestill 180. fl.36 

ent, aluminium is chiefly used in the manufacture of Alcohol 20. I fl. 3 i 

iT^z^i Sojais. rii?s?^^^r"!^^tthS^! n.sr •• ^ •^^"^ ' ^^ ' ^^^ ^ ^^^' *" ''^*«^' ^^^^ 

BO umversal that^ it woild r«v Woni.e the xnetal in- S^^eT^it'oT^rf^ ^^ mJTbT&rLS'iJ b^^t! 

A*i i„ .ru- u • 1 J V T^ . spec, grav., which 18 1.117 at 16°C.. and by it being insol- 

AnfAmrofttn.— This new chemical, prepared by Prof. ubie in 2 vol. of glycerin (sp. gr. 1.19), and in 2 vols, of 

Liebermann as a substitute for chrysarobm, and regard- benzin It boils at a00°-202'^C 

ing which our readers will find a detailed account on page n,.r.^«r, i.<>. ~>a<.>.o^ *v,^ »^<>.b.4^ -»„;« ,• ^.at^i^^t 

62 of our last April number, is now on trial. It is safl to Guarana has reached the market again in sufficient 

act more slowly than chryskrobin. It ™aimoBt1n^lubl^ ^JTo^^i. J U«".Wn^''«f***fffv.! ** P"^"*' ^^°^ 
in water, but soluble in alJout 10 parts of absolute alcohol ; *•'!? o^f to.t^e cheapness of caflfeme. 
also in 10 parts of glycerin at 100° C. It is usually applied Hydrochloric Acta.— Wherever the new ammoma pro- 
either in form of ointment (containing 10 to 20){), or as 10* ^ess for the manufacture of sal soda has been intro- 
tincture or in solution in glycerin. duced, the commercial value of hydrochloric acid (which 
A«<.>yr«n.-The statements made by Prof. Germain See, w„^w„ h'^!^!^ *^ ^^jfl^'i"'* l^i^^^ process) has mate- 
regarding the anodyne and analgesic action of antipyrin naU^advanced. [This is not yet the ca^e in this countiy, 

have been declared V severaloSnpetent authorities to fc 5,"*,^ ^ff^^A^^''^;:'*^' AZ^n*^''* ^^^S:"^;^ 

exaggerated. »It is not denied that the effect, as claimed Dk] Efforts have been made dunng a number of years 

is Educed, but its dumtion is asserted to be'only tem^^ ™„'±^™t^!5f 2^ ^i^''^*^f°f>,T«f*'°'k?lL''**-°rL**L"i 

i-ary ; and besides, if frequently used, the remedy often magnesium which are obtained at the Stassfurt mines as a 

fails to giVe relief ^toget^er. ^ ^««*« prod«ct.. A special aim has been to substitute mag- 

The iSanufacturers of antipyrin supply it both in the "^'*i°'" ^™® '° *^® regeneration of ammonia from the 

crystaUine form and in powdOT PP y • "o^" "» M»e chloride of ammomum produced durine the conversion of 

jroi«uuo u iiiauuuiin^ vio*. , . _^ tl»e chloride mto the carbonate of sodium. If this suc- 

Balaam Peru.— Gehe & Co. report that I)enner;s test, ceede, as there' is reason to expect, and the chloride of 

first announced at the late meeting of Natuiahsts at magnesium can also be utilized to generate both chlorine 

Wiesbaden, for the detection of benzoin and storax in and hydrochloric acid, a complete revolution in this 

b^8«n of Peru, has beai found by them to be very valuable. branch of chemical industry will be brought about. 
Se^oiiyS^eT^n^' S ^^^1^^^^^^^^^^ Hydro-ylami.^e H,droc/iton^.~The stro^^^^ x^udn. 

mentioned adulterants is to be demonstoited, the test *^^*^^ ?/• this compound, which places J^ sidely side wi^ 

may be shortened in the following manner: pyro|allic acid, renders it not nnpiobable that it will be 

]^ 6 Gm. of balsam Peni, 6^m of dilution of soda ^^^r ^ PT^ ^^^^^^^ properties for the treatment of 

(containing XH NaHO), and 10 Gm. of water in a te^ ^?^t '^" ^?S^^^/[^ T^^^^^ ^ pyrogallic acid and 

tube. Sh^e the mixture with 2 successive portions of 15 other reducing agents m general. 

Gm. of ether, and decant the ether each time as far as lodol has been only m moderate demand, no doubt 
possible. Heat the residue to boihngand acidulate it with owing to its high price. If the alleged successful employ- 
hydrochloric €Mjid. Then add cold water, and remove ment of salol m place of iodoform should turn out to 
the resin which separates from the hquid. Dissolve this ^ authentic, neither iodol nor iodoform would have a 
resin in 3 Gm. of solution of soda (16$), dilute with 20 ^ory hopeful future. The two compounds sozoiodol and 
Gm. of water, heat to boiling, and precipitate with solu- todaseptol (respectively, lodo-paraphenol-sulphonic, and 
tion of chloride of barium. Transfer the precipitate to a lodo-orthophenolHsulphomc acid) have so far been but Ut- 
filter, drain, dry it in a water-bath, and extract it with *1® used. 

alcohol. Evaporate the alcoholic solution, dissolve the Iron Reduced,— X3tehe 8c Co. state that there is no re- 
residue with concentrated sulphuric acid, add chloroform duced iron in the market which is entirely free from sul- 
and shake. If benzoin or storax had been added to the phur. 

balsam, the chloroform will assume a violet to blue color. Morphine.— The production of this alkaloid is at present 

Even small quantities of the adulterants are still recog- larger than the market can absorb. In former years, both 

nized by this test. the Persian and East Indian opium were absorbed either 

Cardamoms.— In 1880-81, the export from Ceylon by consumption at home or by export to China, but since 

amounted to only about 16,000 lbs. In 1885-86, it has risen tne latter country produces nearly all the opium it requires 

to 236,050 lbs., and in 1886-87 to 321,660 lbs. **Long" itself, the above-mentioned varieties of commercial 

cardamoms are scarce; the variety usually cultivated is opium begin to make themselves felt as factors in the mor- 

that known as Malabar and Aleppi. phine industry. 

Chinotoxine—a name appHed for convenience's sake to Olive Oil. — Regarding the adulteration of this oil with 

a synthetic compound, viz., dichinolindimethylsulphate seed oils and particuLarlv with refined cotton-seed oil, 

—has been f oimd to possess properties similar to that many reports have recently been received from Italy. ^^ 
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is paid that Lucca oil, in flasks, which is a favorite 
brand in England (and also in the U. S.), consists often 
only of cotton-seed oil. From Nizza it is reported that 
cotton-seed oil, bleached and rendered odorless, is simply 
mixed with 20 to 26% of fine olive oil, and put on the 
market as '' huile k manger.'' It is said that this kind of 
oil, when used for dressing salad, runs off the lettuce 
leaves, while genuine oil of olive adheres to them and 
** combines " with the vinegar. [We doubt this.— Ed. Am. 
Dr.] 

Phenacetin,—Thi3 new antipyretic has found much 
favor. According to present reports, 1 Gm. of it has about 
the same effect upcm the temperature of the body as 2 Gm. 
of antipyrin, or 0.5 Gm. of antifebrin. It is just as free 
from disagreeable secondary symptoms as antipyrin; 
and particularly does not produce the cyanosis so often 
occurring with antifebrin. Used as an antineuralgic, it 
calms and deadens pain much more energetically than 
antipyrin, and is of great benefit in migraine, insomnia, 
and neurasthenic affections. It may therefore be regarded 
as an intermediary link between antipyrin and anti- 
febrin. 

Picric Acid appears to be still used for the manufac- 
ture of explosives for war purposes, though it is not 
known exactly in what manner. This seems to be, at 
least in part, the reason why the price of carbolic acid 
has not experienced a very material decline. 

Quinine and Salts.— The question of what is the best 
test to determine the purity of sulphate of quinine has 
been well discussed during the past year, but has not 
been thoroughly settled. It is pretty certain that the 
final choice win much depend upon the decision of phar- 
macolo^sts, as to what percentage of cinchonidine (or 
other cinchona alkaloids) may be left in commercial sul- 
phate of quinine without interfering with its therapeutic 
value. Supposing that they were to decide that an 
amount not exceeding 2.5 per cent may be tolerated, then 
Schaefer's oxalate test will probably be preferred as the 
most simple one. Should a larger percentage be tolerated, 
and the test afford at the same time an approximate quan- 
titative estimation, the modified Kemer's test (see our 
last January number, page 8) will probably be preferred. 
C^ehe Sc Co. believe that the difficultjr of selecting the 
most suitable test for sulphate of quinine can be over- 
come by dropping the sulphate and selecting the hydro- 
chloride as the chief officinal salt. This contains a larger 
percentage of quinine, and would, of course, cost some- 
what more from this fact alone. But this salt may easOy 
be prepared without being contaminated with cinchoni- 
dine, while the preparation of a sulphate entirely free 
from cinchonidine or containing only a definite low per- 
centage of this alkaloid, is a difficult and somewhat expen- 
sive operation. 

Rhubarb of fine quality remains as scarce aa ever. Of 
the best quality, Shensi, only about 400 piculs are i^eported 
as representing the harvest of 1887, against 2,000 piculs 
in good years. Shanghai received, in 1887, only 4,248 
piculs altogether, against 6,324 piculs in 1886 and 7,287 in 
1885. In London there are now only 900 chests, against 
1,800 at the same time last year. Even the inferior sorts 
have recently brought higher prices. 

Sodium SilicO'fluoride. — This compound, which was 
patented in England under the nsmQ Salufer (''health- 
Dringer"), is occasionally asked for in Gtermany. It is 
said to be an efficient antiseptic, and^ as it is not irritat- 
ing, to be a good substitute for corrosive sublimate. 

Sodium Sulphibenzoate.^ThiB compound is obtained by 
saturating a concentrated solution of sulphite of sodium 
with benzoic acid, and may be regarded as a double salt, 
consisting of bisulphite and benzoate of sodium. 

It is used in i per cent aqueous solution as a substitute 
for corrosive sublimate and iodoform. 

Sulphurous ^cid.— -Besides the commercial lO-per-cent 
aqueous solution of sulphurous acid, of spec. grav. 1.024, 
the pure acid, compressed to a liquid, has recently been 
introduced into chemical industry for the preparation of 
sulphites in the manufacture of cellulose, and tor prepar- 
ing glue (being employed in place of hydrochloric acid). 
The liquefied acid is prepared in Westphalian and Silesian 
factories on a large scale. 

Thioresorcin.— Under this name, a sulphur substitution 
product of resorcin will probably soon be introduced into 
the materia medica. It is at present being tested regard- 
ing its availability as a substitute for iodoform. It is in 
form of a yeUowish, inodorous powder insoluble in water, 
difficultly soluble in alcohol, but easily in dilute alkalies. 



Quinidine Sulphate. --Sulphate of quinidine, at one 
time almost a drug in the market, at otner times in con- 
siderable demand, and justly esteemed as being practi- 
cally equivalent to quinine in therapeutic value, is 
becoming more and more scarce, because manufacturers 
of Quinine at the present time use Javanese or East Indian 
barks almost exclusively, and these contain either no 
quinidine at all, or so little of it, that its separation does 
not pay. 



Bismuth with Mucilage. 
Jos. F. Burnett takes exception to advice recently 
given by a recent writer in the Pharmaceutical Journal 
that when bismuth is prescribed, a mixture of mucilage 
must be added to suspend it. He says: A mixture con- 
taining bismuth and tragacanth was made, in some quan- 
tity, by myself last summer, and however carefully made, 
or however el^ant its appearance when made, in the 
cotmse of a few days the bismuth had set at the bottom of 
the bottle, and no amount of shaking would again diffuse 
it. In fact, one might as well turn a few feet of cord into a . 
bottle full of water and attempt to diffuse that. When tried 
with mucilage of acacia, the result was not one bit more 
satisfactory. I would, therefore, maintain that a bismuth 
mixture is much the better, in the long run, without gum 
at all, and no medical man who foresaw such a result as 
Lhave laid before you would be likely to order it. Is, then, 
the dispenser justified in spoiling a mixture which has to 
be kept a week simply for the sake of the appearance it may 
bear the first day? If a suspender be desired, I can give 
glycerin my unqualified approval, for I have used and am 
using any amount for this purpoise, and I always find it 
all that can be desired. Oi course, I do not suggest the 

'actitioner has not pre- 
t mixture as written. 



addition of glycerin where the practitione 
scribed it, for I would dispense ms mixture 



CrystaUised Mercury Salts. 

W. SiBVERS has studied methods for preparing both mer- 
curic and mercurous preparations in a crystalline state, 
not by sublimation, out in solution. A. few notes, of 
practical use, are here given from the author's paper (in 
Ber. d. Deutsch. Chem. Oes., 1888, 648). 

1. Mercuric Bromide.^This is produced by adding an 
excess of bromine to a solution of mercuric nitrate of the 
spec. grav. 1.197, rendered slightly acid by nitric acid. 
After a short time crystalline kmiinsB separate. It is nec- 
essary that the solution have the exact spec. erav. above 
mentioned. The crystals may be redissolved in a solu- 
tion of mercuric nitrate (sp. ^. 1.197), when the salt will 
separate in form of white lamina) of a tetragonal appear- 
ance. From alcohol and water, the salt crystallizes in 
needles. 

2. Mercuric Chloride {Corrosive Sublimate) was pre- 
pared by passing a current of chlorine gas through a solu- 
tion of m^^uric nitrate of the si>ec. gr. 1.197, when the 
salt separated in fine needles. These may be purified by 
recrystallization from hot water, or from alcohol. 

3. Mercurous Chloride (Calomel), — A concentrated solu- 
tion of mercurous nitrate was prepared by mixing 1 vol. 
of strong nitric acid and 4 vol. of water, and keeping this 
ill contact with mercury for some time. Chlorine was 
then passed through it to saturation. This caused the 
separation of a crystalline and an amorphous precipitate 
The former was removed by washing Yritn hot water^ and 
the amorphous precipitate dissolved in another portion of 
the mercurous nitrate solution by protracted boiling. On 
cooling, it crystallized in small laminae, which were 
washed, first with very dilute nitric acid, then with pure 
water. They were pure mercurous chloride or calomel. 
They had a yellowish-white color. light gradually turns 
them [gray, owing to the formation of mercuric chloride 
and metallic mercury.— After Berich, d. D. Ch. Oes., 
1888,647. 

The Percentage of Morphine in Poppy Heads and 
Seeds. 

E. DuETERiOH, of Helfenberg, has examined the fiower of 
the red poppy {Papaver Rhosas) and the caf^niles and seed 
of the common poppy, to ascertain the quantity of mor- 
phine which they contain. For this purpose, he prepared 
extracts from these several organs, either with water or 
diluted alcohol, the menstruum having considerable influ- 
ence upon the amount of extracted alkaloid, as will be 
seen further on. 

Of each of the extracts thus prepared, 5 Gm. were dis- 
solved in 30 Gm. of water, the solution filtered and mixed 
with 3 C.c. of normal ammonia. In all cases, not even a 
trace of narcotin was separated^ and the solutions were 
simply set aside after the ad^Jition of 10 Gm. of acetic 
ether. After forty -eight hours, the separated morphine 
was collected on a filter, and the remainder of the mor- 
phine, remaining in the filtrate, was recovered by shaking 
the liquids with chloroform. 

The total quantity of morphine thus collected was as 
follows: 

Morphine %. 

1. Red poppy (fine) extracted with water, 0.7. 

2. Bed poppy (inferior) extracted with diluted 

alcohol, 0.14. 

3. Poppy heads (fine) extracted with water, 0.03:^. 

4. Poppy heads (inferior) extracted with di- 

luted alcohol, 0.16. 

5. Poppy heads, unripe, dried, extracted with 

diluted alcohol, 0.086. 

6. Poppy seed, white, extracted with diluted 

alcohol, 0.006.. 

7. Poppy seed, bluish, extracted with diluted 

alcohol, — 

—After Rundschau (Prag), 1888, No. 16. 
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The Applicability of various Indioators for Acids and 
Alkalies. 

The following scheme, taken from an article on ** Indi- 
cators '^ in the Rundschau (Prag), presents the chief dis- 
tinctions of the different substances used as indicators in a 
very perspicuous manner: 

The nature and use of these indicators is so well known 
that merely a few notes will be sufficient here. 

1. Solution of Litmus, As is well loiown, commercial 
litmus contains, besides the pure blue coloriog matter 
known as azoUtmtn, another of a dingy-violet c6S>r which 
may be left in the aqueous extract when litmus paper is 
to be prepared, but which is best removed when a, solution 
of litmus is wanted. For this purpose^ the crude litmus 
is treated with successive portions of boiling alcohol until 
this ceases to take up any more color. The remaining 
poiass is then extracted with water, gently heated, neutra^ 
ized with dilute sulphuric add to expel all carbonic acid, 
and then brought back to a violet (not blue) tint by a drop 
or so of solution of baryta. 

Solution of litmus must not be kept in tightly stop- 
pered bottles, as this would soon render it colorless 
by decomposition of the coloring matter. It requires 
contact with the air, but this should be done so as 
to prevent the access of dust, bacteria, etc., as much as 
possible. 



4. Tincture of Cochineal, as an indicator, is prepared 
by macerating 46 grains of powdered cochineal with a 
mixture of 1 fluidounce of afoohol and 3 fluidouncee of 
water. 

Blaok Leather Vamlah. 

Shellac 150 parts 

Venice Turpentine 15 " 

YellowWax 15 " 

Nigrosin, a/co/ioZ-soluble 40 ** 

Alcohol enough to make 1,000 " 

Melt the Venice turpentine and yellow wax at a gentle 
heat, and gradually add the shellac previously dissolved 
in 800 parts of alcohol. Next add the nigrosin, in very 
fine powder, and lastly enough alcohol to make 1,000 
parts. 

In place of the nigrosin, 50 parts of lampblack may be 
used. This should first be triturated with a small portion 
of the alcoholic solution so as to get a perfectly smooth 
mixture. 

The leather which is to be varnished or blackened 
should first be cleaned with a warm solution of green soap 
in water, or with a mixtui*e of 3 parts of alcohol and 1 
part of water of ammonia, then allowed to dry completely, 
and the black varnish then applied with a soft brush. 
After it is dry, it is rubbed over with a dry brush. 



Iln presence of carbonates, and heat. ^ 
I Solution of Ut- 
In presence of caustic alkalies, hot or ( mus. 
cold. J 



Applicable 
only under 

S'ven con- 
tions. 



Only in cold 
liquids. 



(In absence of citric, 



In cold or in 
hot liquids. 



tritee. 



Only when ammonia 
is absent. 



Only in absence of 
acetic acid and me- 
tallic salts. 



f Phenolphtalein. 



Only when or- 1 
ganic acids [ Rosolic Acid, 
are absent. ) 



Tincture of 
Cochineal. 



[We have found that a litmus solution i>repared with 
the addition of about 4 ounces of pure chloride of sodium 
in the pint will keep for a long time. The chloride of 
sodium does not interfere with its use, and should a pure 
litmus solution be afr any time required for a special case, 
it can be easily prepared. The best way to keep the solu- 
tion is to put it into a bottle having a tubulure at the bot- 
tom, into which a cork, with tube and pinchcock, is 
inserted, through which any desired quantity may be 
withdrawn when needed. The neck of the bottle is to be 
stopped with a wad of purified cotton. In place of the 
tubulure at the bottom, a siphon tube may be introduced 
through the neck and fastened in a fixed position.— lb. 
AM. Dr.] 

2. Methylorange.—ThiB is also known as Poirrier's 
Oranee III., and is, chemically speaking, dimethyl-anihne- . 
diazobenzolsulphonic acid. This is especially valuable, as 
it is indifferent against carbonic acid, even in the cold. 
With the least trace of acid (except citric, acetic, and tar- 
taric, in which its action is uncertain) it assumes a red- 
dish tint, which is rendered yellow by alkalies. It must 
be used in high dilution (about 4 drops of a 1 in 1,000 solu- 
tion) to render the change of tint quite decisive. Some- 
times it is well to use htmus paper in connection with it, 
so as to obtain a preliminary clue as to the probable mo- 
ment when the change of color is to be expected. 

[In this case particularly, but also when using other in- 
dicators, much uncertainty may be avoided by placiog in 
front of the vessels containing the liquid to be tested two 
similar vessels (beakers, etc.) containing either another 
portion of the same liquid (if this can be spared), or else 
pure water, to each of which the same quantity oe the in- 
dicator has been added as to the test-portion itself. One 
of the two auxiliary portions is then treated with an 
alkali until the color has lust passed into yellow. In the 
case of other indicators, the corresponding operation will, 
of course, produce another tint. Having before one's eyes 
two hquids. one of which represents the exact tint of the 
test-liquid before the addition of the reagent, while the 
other shows the tint at which it is desired to arrive, a 
much more delicate titration becomes possible, and it is 
not generally necessary to repeat the experiment more 
than once.— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

3. Rosolic Acid.— 'This substance is soluble in ether, 
acetic a<:id, cold alcohol (much more in boiling), benzol, 
and disulphide of carbon. It is almost insoluble in water. 
Its solutions have a yellowish-red color, which changes to 
red with fixed alkalies. It is useful as an indicator under 
the conditions given in the scheme. 



The Ii^urious Effbot of Certain Gases and Vapors. 

Experiments made on this subject by Prof. Pettenkofer 
and K. 6. Lehmann, with the following substances go to 
show that the general information contained in the text- 
books needs considerable correction. 

Hydrochloric Acid Oas, — Animals exposed to air con- 
tainmg 3.4 per cent of the gas for H hours were seriously 
affected; rats withstand the gas best; cats and rabbits 
died on the following day from the above dose. A strong 
man can only stand 0.05 per cent of the gas for a short 
time, and the hmit for workmen who have l^ome used to 
it is put at 0.1 i)er cent. 

Ammxmia resembles hydrochloric acid gas in its action, 
but it is not so injurious. 0.3 per cent in air is dangerous, 
and 0.5 per cent to those accustomed to it. 

Chlorine.— O.OOi per cent to 0.005 per cent affects the 
respiratory organs; 0.04 per cent to 0.08 per cent produces 
dangerous symptoms, and 0.6 per cent soon proves fatal. 

Bromine acts like chlorine. Men cannot stand more than 
0.002 per cent to 0.004 per cent if not habituated ; if habit- 
uated, not more than 0.01 per cent. This shows that 
fumi^tion with chlorine or bromine in the case of cholera 
epidemics is of no value, since to produce fatal effects on 
bacteria they must be exposed to air containing 3 per cent 
of chlorine for three hours, or it it contains 0.4 per cent 
for 24 hours. 

Sulphuretted Hydrogen is less poisonous than chlorine 
or bromine, doses of 0.7 per cent in air being needed to 
kill animals exposed to it for 5 hours. 

Cartnm bisulphide was found to vary ereatly in its 
action in different samples, althoij^h quite free from sul- 
phuretted hydnM^en, the cnief poisonous action appeariog 
to be due to unknown impurities it contained. A cat 
placed in air containing 8.3 Mgr. of carbon bisulphide to 
the liter for 7 hours expired 10 hours afterwards. 

Aniline.— ^.1 per cent in air proves dangerous, cats 
being especially sensitive, while rabbits and guinea-pigs 
are comparatively less affected. 

Nitrobenzene vapor, even in large quantities, produces 
no serious effect. 

The authors consider that these gases and vapors do 
not only produce local effects and changes on the body 
or on the blood, but that the central organs of the nervous 
system are acted upon, also that the more highly developed 
the organism is, the greater is its sensibihty.— Jaum. Soc, 
Chem. Ind, 
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APPARATUS FOB FBACTIONAL DISTILI.ATION. 

THE following form of apparatus, made from refined 
copper^ 18 proposed by G. £. Clandon and £. C. Morin 
for the aistillatioD of large quantities of liquid in a short 
time. It consists of (Fig. 1) an oven A, a boiler B, a 
column C, an apparatus D for separating foam, a cooler E, 
besides subsidiary appcu^atus, such as a manometer K^ and 
test-vessel F, The oven A has two series of ring burners, 
each of which can be regulated at will ; the boiler is pro- 
vided with a cock My a gauge L, a charging pipe n, and a 
cork for the manometer K, the boiler is slightly inchned 
towards the cock. The column C consists of an external 
sheath consisting of ten plates as shown at H; in the axis 
is a tube, the water flowmg throu|^h which may be regu- 
lated ; at upper end of the column is a thermometer. 




Ghatti— a Substitute for Gum Arabia 

At a meeting of the School of Pharmacy Students* Asso- 
ciation, April 5th, A. Mander read a paper on a variety of 
Bast Indian gums which had been mentioned as possible 
substitutes for gum arable, in the course of which a 
description was given of OhaMi gum and its behavior 
under several pharmaceutical conditions. The gum is 
pale and consists of rounded or vermiform pieces of vary- 
mg sizes, clear internally, but dull and roughened on the 
surface, apparently caused by shrinkage in drying; from 
brownish-yellow to perfectly colorless and transparent. 
More carelessly picked specimens have woody ana other 
forei^ matter adhering. 

With the same proportion of water as the other gums it 
formed a pale yeUowish-brown semi-solid mass, very pow- 
erfully aonesive. 

When diluted, the solution g[ave a translucent, slightly 
gelatinous precipitate with basic lead acetate, was precipi- 
tated by alcohol, gelatinized by borax, but only a dirat 
opalescence was produced with ammonium oxalate. By 
inciueration, the gum yielded 2.55 per cent of an ash, 
consisting chiefly of potassium and calcium carbonates 
and traces of sulphate. 




Caandon and Morin^s fractional stiU. 



The signal manometer K (Fig. 2) consists of a pin end- 
ing in a piece of platinum wire passing through the cop- 
per piece o ; this is fastened by means or d ; c is in contact 
with by while / is insulated froi?i 6, and is in contact, by 
means of a, with the platinum wire dipping into the mer- 
cury. When the gas fame and flow of water are properly 
regulated, c is so placed that the end of the point of the 
platinum wire is a few millimeters above the level of the 
mercury, bo that an increase of temperature and of vapor 
pressure can at once be signalled. The test-vessel F (Fig. 
3) serves to determine the specific gravity of the distillate 
and to change the receivers, the apparatus (Fij?. 4) serving 
to signal when the receiver is full, consists of a glass tube 
a opened at the lower end and at the side. In a is a small 
fioat c. A plate of wood or ebonite, fastened by two bolts, 
bears a copper rod /, on to which a second piece g is fas- 
tened by means of the screw h. If the receiving flask is 
full, the float comes in contact with the small platinum 
plates I and m whereby tiie circuit is closed and the elec- 
tric bell rung. 

It is necessary, for the apparatus to work well, that the 
distillation should be commenced slowly, and the gas 
flame gradually raised. A mixture of alcohol and water 
can be distilled at the rate of 4-5 liters per hour, while a 
mixture of butyl and amyl alcohols can be distilled at 
double the rate. The apparatus also serves for the distil- 
lation of crude petroleum, benzin, and aniline. Its effi- 
cacy is eaued to tnat of the Le Bel Henninger column with 
fifteen bulbs ; it is constructed by Wiesnegg, of Paris. 

Hydrofluoric Aoid as a Destruotive Agent for the 
Tubercle Bacillus. 
Dr. E. L. Trudeau, of Saranac Lake, N. Y., has made 
a series of culture experiments with the aid of rabbits to 
test the value of hydrofluoric acid in tubercle— as sug- 
gested by Bastien, Charcot, Bouchard, Seller, Chevy and 
more recently by Garcin. The result of his experiments 
** warrants the assumption-^ that hydrofluoric acid^ even 
when quite freely diluted with both water and air, is cap- 
able of destroying the tubercle bacillus." He has not 
reached any definite conclusion as to the availability of 
the remedy or its efficacy as a therapeutic agent.— Med. 
Neu>8y May 5th. 



A mucilage was made with 1 oz. of the gum to 3 fl. oz. 
of distilled water. 

On straining, a few grains were separated which had 
swollen to a translucent jelly, and these remained undis^' 
solved when treated with more water. The mucilage thus 
obtained is scarcely as bright as that from pick^ gum 
arable, but quite equal to that given by ordinary good 
samples as to color, and at the same time more viscid. 
It is tasteless, inodorous, and of superior adhesive proper- 
ties to mucil. acaciae. 

The emulfifying power was tried with olive oil, this be- 
ing selected in preference to almond or castor oils as a 
more crucial test. The experiments showed that the 
emulsions afforded by ghatti mucilage are, as regards 
consistence, etc., quite equal to those by acacia, but 
preferable as to color, being of almost pure snowy white- 
ness. On' microscopical examination, the oil particles in 
the emulsion made with ghatti and 2 parts of ou appear as 
nearly as possible identical in size with those given by 
acacia and 1 part, or half the quantity, of oil. 

After standing fifteen days, the *' ghatti ^^ emulsions' 
showed no separation of oil, and since the mucilage was 
made with double the proportion of water used for acacia, 
it must be acknowledged that the emulsive power of the 
gum is very remarkable. 

The prevention, or long delaying, of the chemical reac- 
tion between mercuric chloride and calcium hydrate in the 
presence of acacia mucilage is well known, and experi- 
ments were made to ascertain if ghatti also possessed this 
power. That it does so in a very striking decree is 
evident. It is evident that ghatti gum is an article com- 
mercially obtainable at a low price and which, though 
differing considerably in appearance from the Acacise 
Gummi of the Pharmacopoeia, possesses in a marked de- 
gree many characteristics which have been supposed to 
be peculiar to the latter. If more care were taken in the 
gatnering and selection, there seems to be little doubt that 
picked qualities would speedily rise to considerable com- 
mercial value and pharmaceutical interest. 

So far as I am aware, nothing has been published about 
ghatti ^m, but it is scarcely probable that its peculiar 
properties have escaped notice by those who use large 
quantities of gum for confectionery or other purposes 
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where a good article is essential. Of course, such delieht 
ful compounds as "chewing-gum," etc., or presumably 
Yankee origin, and containmg in some instances 7 per 
cent solid paraffin, are beneath notice; but the transpar* 
ency of an aqueous solution which could be improved by 
suitable treatment, tofcether with the light color, freedom 
from taste and low price of gbatti, suggests its use in bet- 
ter articles where gum arabic is stated to be a chief 
ingredient. We may venture to note in passing that it is 
rather strange that one special kind of pastilles should not 
have advanced in price proportionately to the scarcitv of 
the African gum, and the statement that they are sold at 
a loss appears at least contrary to usual commercial prin- 
ciples. For the ordinary opaque medicated lozenges ghatti 
seems wcdl suited, and as laree quantities have evidently 
been used somewhere, it would be interesting to trace theur 
destination ; perhaps lozenge makers could supply a clue. 

Most of us are familiar with the vexing fact of labels 
apparently well gummed refusing to stick when damped, 
or certain envelopes have supplied similar instances. One 
well-known firm sustains a reputation for avoiding this 
inconvenience, by using a secret composition, into which 
ghatti may or may not enter, but the advantages which 
Shdfl gum offers, either alone or in combination, for pre- 
paring adhesive substances are not spaall. 

The prices brought by ghatti gum in the Enelish market 
are as follows, showing a slight increase:— Qualities de- 
scribed as **good" brought, Aug. 20th, 1887, 63«.; Nov. 
15th, 1887, 708. ; Feb. 28th, 1888, 76«. ; Mar. 3d, 79«. ; Mar. 
17th, 90«. Qualities marked " fine " and " very fine " have 
brought 930. and £5 158. 

The botanical sources cannot be definitely stated, and 
they are not easily ascertained. Their names afford little, 
if any, clue if correct, but are unreliable, as often trans- 
posed in re-packing, so comparison must be made with 
authentic specimens before we can decide, though the fol- 
lowing notes may be of interest :— 

By some authors it is stated that all Indian gum in the 
London market is the produce of East Africa, bem^ brought 
in Arab vessels to Bombay, and thence exportea to Eng- 
land. This, though probably true some years ago, cannot 
be so now, since very little, if anv, is sent from that part 
of the African coast, so we must look to the gum-yielding 
trees of India itselt— Pharmaceutical Journal, April 14th, 



Detection of Adulteration in Lard. 

Mr. Shippen Wallace has studied this subject on behalf 
of the New Jersey State Dairy Ck>mmissioner, and we take 
the following from his paper published in the official re- 
port:* 

Hiibl has published a method which enables us now to 
determine, with crmparative certainty, the kind of fat 
under examination, and, in certain instances, whether it 
is pure or adulterated {Dingier' s Pol, Joum,, 253-281). 
This method is based on the fact that nearlv all fats are 
composed of the glycerin ethers of the members of three 
groups of fatty acids: the acetic, acrylic, and tetrolic 
series. The relative proportion of these acids^ in any 
variety of fat or oil, is constant, within certam limits, 
and differs only in different kinds of oil, but the members 
of the three groups of acids exhibit a very different be- 
havior towards chlorine, bromine, or iodine. While, 
under ordinary circumstances, the acids of the acetic series 
are indifferent, those of the acrylic and tetrohc series read- 
ily unite with different quantities of the halogens. If, 
therefore, it is possible to make a fat unite with a halogen, 
so that the amount of the latter which enters into the com- 
pound may be accurately determined, the number thus ob- 
&ned would be a constant, and would be dependent upon 
the amount of unsaturated acids in the fat. W hile the ap- 
plication of this principle to the determination of fats was 
not original with Hiibl, yet he was the first to make use of 
iodine, and to elaborate a practical method. His method 
is as follows : 25 grammes ot iodine are dissolved in 500 C.c. 
of 95-per-cent alcohol and 30 erammes of mercuric chloride 
in the same amount of alcohol. These two solutions are then 
mixed together and allowed to stani for twelve hours be- 
fore using. The strength of the solution is then de- 
termined by means of a standard solution of sodium hyx)o- 
sulphite, whose strength has previously been detenmned 
in tiie usual manner. From 0.2 to 1.0 gramme of the oil or 
fat is then weighed off and dissolved in 10 C.c. chloroform, 
and 25-30 C.c. of the iodine solution added, and, after 
standing in a closed fiajsk for not less than three hours, the 
amount of unabeorbed iodine is determined by means of 
the hyposulphite solution. By a simple calculation, the 
number of grammes of iodine taken up by 100 grammes of 
the oil or &t is then found, and this number is the ** con- 
stant "for the fat examined. Hiibl examined a larpe num- 
ber of fats and determined their iodine absorption per- 
centage, and a number of others have verified the 
reliability of his process. He gives 

for lard 69 per cent. 

'* tallow 40 " •• 

'• cotton-seed oil 106 " ** 



Mr. Wallace examined some thirty samples of lard of 
known purity, and obtained 69.2 as the average iodine 
number, the maximum being 62.2, and the minimum 57.4 
per cent. Cotton-seed oil having such a high iodine decree, 
its presence would be indicated, when mixed with lard, by 
a higher figure than that for pure lead ; and if with tallow, 
by a lower figure. The amount of admixture can be ap- 
proximately estimated by means of the following formula: 

^_ 100(I~n ) 
m— n 

where x is the percentage of one fat (which being known, 
at once gives the percentage of the other fat y). lis the 
iodine degree or iodine number of the mixture; m is the 
iodine degree of the fat a?, and n that of the fat y. 

As it is, however, quite easy to blend together tallow and 
cotton-seed oil in such proportions as to produce a mix- 
ture having the same iodine number as pure lard, some 
additional methods must be resorted to when a sample of 
lard appears to comply with HiibPs test and yet is sus- 
pected of being adulterated. 

One of the most reliable tests now available is that of 
Becchi, which has been several times slightly improved 
and is now performed in the following manner: A solu 
tion is prepared composed of 85 parts of amjlic alcohol 
and 15 parts of rape-seed oil. Another solution contain- 
ing 1 CTm. of nitrate of silver in 200 C.c. of 96-per-cent 
alcohol is also prepared. Now take 10 C.c. of the melted 
lard to be examined, and 1 C.c. of thealooholic solution of 
sUvor nitrate, and then from 8 to 10 C.c. of the mixture of 
rape-seed oil and amylic alcohol. Shake the mixture 
thoroughly, and then heat it in a water-bath for five min- 
utes. If the lard contains no cotton-seed oil, the color of 
the mixture remains the same as before heating, the mix- 
ture of lard and rape-seed oil producing a pale straw 
color. If cotton-«eed oil is present, there will to produced 
a brownish color of a varying shade, from a light to a 
deep dark, according to the quantity of cotton-seed oil 
present. In performing the test, the following precautions 
must be observed: In heating the mixture, the tube con- 
taining the same is placed in the water-bath and subjected 
to, at the most, five minutes' heating in the boiUng water; 
longer than this will often produce a slight discoloration, 
winch may be nusleading, although after practice one will 
not mistake the color. It is also well, at the time the sus- 
pected lard is thus examined, to conduct at the same 
time and to submit to the same length of heating an ex- 
amination of a sample of pure lard j by this means, if the 
time is exceeded, and a discoloration is produced, it can 
readily be seen whether it has been caused by the cotton- 
seed oil or overheating. In all the tests I have thus made, 
I have found the mixture to begin to color in about three 
minutes, and, at the end of five minutes, the darkening has 
been perfecUy evident, while during the same time the 
pure lard has not been changed, or at the most, has be- 
come what one might term one shade darker. The cause 
of the mixture becoming darkened is owine to the decom- 
position of the silver nitrate. Owing to the difficulty in 
obtaining rapenaeed oil, what I have used I extracted 
and purmed myself. In all samples of suspected lard, if 
one will follow the methods here given, he cannot fail to 
meet with correct and proper results: 

I. Hiibrs method, which will indicate either adultera- 
tion with tallow alone or cotton-seed oil alone, or indicate 
pure lard. 

II. Use Bechi's test, as described, which will prove the 
presence or absence of cotton-seed oil. 

III. Use the sulphuric acid test as a further confirma- 
tion [See Oleum Gossypii, U. S. Pharm.]. By these last 
two, if Hiibrs method should yield a figure which should 
classify the suspected lard as pure, one can readily con- 
firm or disprove it, while if Hiibrs should indicate cotton- 
seed oil, they would make the proof cx)mplete. Lard 
stearine yields figures, by Hiibrs method, within the range 
of pure l€U*d, and while some manufacturers make use of 
this article in the manufacture of summer lard, yet it is 
not an adulteration in the same sense that cotton-seed oU 
and tallow are. I have not mentioned other claunea 
adulterants of lard, as they are easy of detection; water 
we sometimes find, one sample I examined containing 
11.80 per cent. When this is found, it is either caused by 
carelessness in the manufacture, or is intentional, as it 
can readily be guarded against. 



^Report of the Dafary OommiflBioiier of the State of Kew Jeraej, 18B7. 8to., 
TrentoD, 1888. 



Bapid Preparation of Tincture of Iodine.— C. £^^5 
recommends to dissolve 1 part of iodine in 9.2 parts oi 
absolute alcohol, and then to add 0.8 pa^ts oi 
water. Iodine dissolves very quickly in absolute ^^^ 
but comparatively slowly in common alcohoL— i^'"'"^' 
Zeit . I- o 

The U. S. Ph. directs the tincture to contain only o 
parts of iodine, instead of 10. If it is to be made quicKiy 
Pandt's plan may be followed. In this case, the fouowuuj 
proportions are to be used : 

Iodine ^^^ 

Absolute Alcohol oo ^ 

Water » 
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SAFETY STOP-COCK FOB GAS BUBNEBS. 

ACCIDENTS happen not imfrequently throneh the flame 
of a gas-burner or gas-stove striking back to the 
orifice where the undilutea gas issues, and by overheating 
the rubber-tubing sets fire to the latter and to surrounding 
fixtures. [Two serious conflagrations, caused by an acci- 
dent of this kind, are known to the editors of this journal.] 
Various plans have been heretofore proposed to prevent 
damage from this cause. But, while all these plcms pro- 
vide tor the extinction of the burning gas or flame, none 
of them insures the interruption or ' stoppage of the cur- 
rent of gas. Klobukow has recently (Ascribed a device 
which appears to accomplish the object by causing the eas 
delivery tube to be compressed by springs set into auction 
after the fusion of a composite ring holding them apart. 

The apparatus is a peculiarly constructed stop-cock with 
strong springs fandf, which is applied to the gas-burner 
in the manner shown in the cut. 

The rubber-tubing attached to the burner passes through 
a ring v, and between two paraUel bars ah, cd, which are 
kept apart by the levers mn, op, the ends of which are 
held in place by a ring I, made of low-fusing metal. As 
long as this ring holds the ends of the levers, gas will pass 
through the tube. As soon as the ring I is taken off or 
brokren the springs at / will come into action and cause 
the two parallel bars a5, cd, to be pressed together, thereby 
shutting off the supply 
of gas. 

The ring /, upon 
which the action de- 
pends, and which is 
situated where the ef- 
fect of heat (caused 
by the striking back of 
the flame is first no- 
ticed), is made of a com- 
position suitable to cor- 
respond to the tem- 
perature which is not to 
fee exceeded The best 
material to make the 
rings of is the fusible 
metal of Wood or Lipo- 
witz, which melts at a 
temperature of 74" C. 
(165.2" F.) and 71.5'* C. 
( 161" F.) -After Zeitach. 
f. Anal. Chem., 1888, 
168. 

Hydrofluosilioate of Quinine. 

The preparation of the acid and neutral hydrofluosili- 
cates of quinine is reported by Dr. Cavanzi (Archiv, March, 
p. 228), who believes that these salts will prove useful as 
possessing at the same time antipyretic and antiseptic prop- 
erties. The salts are described as being formed upon treat- 
ing wit^ silicon fluoride a solution of anhydrous ^umine (sic, 
but query ouinine hydrate?) in carbon bisulphide or abso- 
lute alconol. From an alcoholic solution the neutral salt 
separates first in white fiocks, consisting of microscopic 
crystals which are completely insoluble in carbon bisul- 

Ehide and ether, and only very slightly soluble in alcohol, 
ut very freely soluble m water. Upon passing in more 
silicon nu^de, the acid salt is formed, the crystals dis- 
solving to give a fluorescent liquid. Tne two salts may 
also be formed by bringing together guinine hydrate and 
hydrofluosilicic acid in aqueous solution in molecular pro- 
portions and evaporating. — Pharm, Joum, 

Caffbine from Tea. 

At a recent meeting of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce (reported in Chem, and Drugg,), the question 
of the manufacture of caffeine came up for discus- 
sion, with a view to have some changes made in the 
British custom laws to permit the' importation, duty 
free, of damaged tea or tea sweeping. Of course it is well 
known that manufacturers of caffeine generally have re- 
course to tea, as the source of the alkaloid, and for their 
purposes it is immaterial whether the tea is damaged or 
not, as long as it contains a sufficient amount of caffeine. 
According to Mr. Thomas Christy's statement, made at 
the meeting before mentioned, there are between 3,000 and 
4, 000 i>ounas of caffeine annually made in Germany from tea 
sweepings which were refused admittance into England. 
He advocated an alteration in the regulations, so that the 
home industry mi^ht be benefited thereby. He suggest- 
ed that the sweepings or any damaged or inferior tea. 
which it was intended to admit for such purposes, shoula 
be treated with enough petroleum to render it unfit for 
consumption. This treatment would not at all interfere 
with the manufacturers' process for extracting the 
caffeine. 

The British customs officials, who are known to be 
crusty, unwilling to go out of old well-trodden tracks, 
and wraid of doing anything for which there is no 
** precedent," do not seem to taKe very kindly to thispro- 
poisal, though they thought that **the request might be 
brought before the authorities." 



Safety 8toiHX>ck for gas burners. 



Testing for Arsenic in Metallic Iron. 

J. G. Bergman, of Gothenburg, points out (in Pharm. 
Centralhalle, No. 8) that the presence of arsenic in pow- 
dered iron (Ferrum pulveratum) cannot be detected 
either by the process prescribed by the (German Pharma- 
copoeia, or that of the German Fharmaconoeia Commit- 
tee, because arsenide of iron is insoluble in diluted 
hydrochloric acid. 

Woehler demonstrated, as far back as in 1840, that when 
arsenical iron was dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid no 
arsenetted hydrogen (AsH«) was evolved. Eggeriz showed, 
in 1870, that on dissolving iron in arsenical sulphuric acid, 
no arsenetted hydrogen is given off after the escape of 
pure hydrogen. Ahlberg, in 1885, demonstrated that the 
facts thus ascertained when sulphuric acid was present, 
were valid also in presence of hydrochloric acid. 

Hence, in examining powderea iron [or any kind of metal- 
lic or reduced iron, suspected to contain arsenic — Ed. Am. 
Dr.], the arsenic will be found in the residue left behind 
undissolved by the acid. In this it may be detected either 
by Bennendorff's method— dissolving the residue with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid and the smallest possible 
quantity of potassium chlorate, or by distilling with fer- 
ric chloride, ferrous sulphate, and hydrochloric acid of 
spec. gr. 1.190 (Schneider's process), in the usual man- 
ner. 

S trophanthus.— 
FrsBnkel reports in the 
Deutsche med, Wochen- 
schrift the results of a 
series of trials of stro- 
phanthus, and says that 
as a heart tonic it is 
efficient, but can in no 
sense approach the di- 

fitalis excepting in in- 
ividual cases where, 
.owing to some peculiar 
condition, it acts more 
favorably. It acts best 
in fimctional disorders 
such as are caused by 
alcohol or tobacco, and 
also in the relief of 
ascites caused by en- 
gorgement of the portal 
circulation. 



The Beaction between Zinc and Sulphuric 
Aoid. 

It is usually supposed that the reaction between zinc and 
sulphuric acid in tne presence of water always takes place 
after the following scneme: 



Zn + H.80« = 


= ZnSO* 4- H, 


zinc sulphuric 


sulphate hydrogen 


acid 


of sine 



Pattison Muir and R. H. Adie, however, have made this 
reaction the subject of a detailed investigation, and have 
come to very imporiiant results. It has, indeed, been 
known before that sometimes other gases, such as hydro- 
sulphuric and sulphurous acid were formeid during the re- 
action, but the conditions for their production were not 
known. 

Muir and Adie find that the purer the employed metallic 
zinc is, the smaller are the quantities of secondary pro- 
ducts (hydrosulphuric and smnhurous acid) produced, no 
matter whether a concentratea or a dilute sulphuric acid 
is used. When 1 molecule of this acid is diluted with 10 
to 12 molecules of water, hydrogen is almost the sole pro- 
duct of the reaction, even on boiling. If the zinc us^ is 
almost ohemically pure, and the reaction takes place at a 
temperature of 160" C, dilution of the acid diminishes 
both the Quantity of generated hydrosulphuric acid, as 
that of sulphurous acid. If commercial zinc is used, the 
proportion of the last-named acid is diminished. With 
commercial zinc, even so dilute an acid as one composed 
of 1 mol. of H«S04 and 100 mol. of water, still produces 
some hydrosulphuric acid at temperatures between 0** C. 
and the boiling point. 

Platinized zinc behaves like the commercial substance. 
An acid of the concentration 1 mol. HsSO* and 2 mol. 
water generates with commercial zinc, at 100" C, scarcely 
traces of either hydrosulphuric or sulphurous acids. At 
165*" C, however, it produces copious quantities of the 
former with traces of the latter. At ISO** C, hydrosul- 
phuric acid gas is given off in streams, almost free from 
sulphurous. Under the same circumstances, an almost 
pure zinc generates both gases in large quantities. Free 
sulphur is separated in notable quantities only when plati- 
nized zinc is used. At low temperatures, however, or with 
acids containing less than 2 mol. of water, free sulphur was 
never met with, even when hydrosulphuric or sulphurous 
acid was given off.— After Joum, Chem, Soc,, 1888, 
47. 
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Adhatodft Vasloa. 



Dayid Hooper describes in the Phanncu>eutical JaumcU 
of April 7th a shrub growing in India (where it is very 
common) which has some remarkable properties. Aa a 
medicine, the leaves of the vasaka, as it is called in the 
vernacular, have been loxig in use as an expectorant and 
antispasmodic in conjunction with an aromauc. It is also 
used as an ingredient in popular anthelmintics. In Ben- 
gal, the leaves have been smoked for the relief of asthma. 
In the arts, the yellow coloring-matter extracted by water 
is used in connection with indigo to produce a green dye. 
It is in agriculture that the leaves are of unique value. 
Dr. G. Watt says that in the Sutley valley the fresh 
leaves are scattered over recently flooded fields prepared 
for the rice crop, and the native cultivators say that the 
leaves not only act as a manure, but also as a poison to 
the aquatic weeds that otherwise would greatly injure the 
rice. Fields not treated in this way are covered with a 
green scum, but after the leaves are added they are sup- 
posed to kill the floating duck-weed and the submerged 
chareoR, and prevent their propagation. 

The author of the paper reports the following experi- 
ments: A sample of pond water containing Spirogyra 
and numerous animalcules was mixed with a few drops of 
a strong infusion of adhatoda leaves. The chlorophyll 
gradually disappeared from the weeds and the cells oe- 
came broken up. Oxygen was given off with less fre- 
quency, and at length ceased. Some insect pupae rose to 
tne surface and tnen died. Numerous Paramecia re- 
mained active for some time, but eventually succumbed to 
the action of the poison. In twenty-four hours the water 
showed only a brown mass lying on the bottom of the 
glass, while a corresponding specimen, which had not been 
treated, contained the green aquatic weeds evolving oxygen 
and livug animalcules. 

A solution of sulphate of vasicine was added to water in 
a basin containing a live frog. The frog immediately 
sank, without the slightest movement and was unmis- 
takably dead in a short time. Some smaU leeches adher- 
ing to the frog before the vasicine was dropped into the 
water, at once left it and came to the surface, those that 
did not succeed in escaping from the vessel were in an 
hoiir's time quite lifeless. 

An aqueous solution of an alcoholic extract of the leaves 
was tried upon flies, fleas, musquitoes, centipedes and 
other insects, and in every case the results were poisonous. 
The solution appeared to kill them without previous 
intoxication. 

On higher animals the leaves do not seem to have such 
an effect. A quantitv of the alcoholic extract represent- 
ing 225 grains of the leaves was given to a small dog and 
was not followed by inconvenient symptoms. 



Some Fractioal Notes on Filtration. 

From an article on this subject, by Mr. Eug. Dieterich, 
printed in the Pharm. Centralhalley we take the following : 

In order to obtain clear filtrates, the filter should Be 
moistened with the same liquid which is to be passed 
through. In the case of tinctures, alcohol or dilute alcohol 
is used, as ti^e case may be ; for aqueous solutions, water, 
etc., etc. 

In filling up the filter (which must be pushed down in 
the funnel to the furtiiest point where it will lie fiat), the 
liquid should be poured down its side. 

For Uquids which pass only slowly through filters, it^is 
not unusual to use vacuum-pumps or aspirators. The 
author (Mr. Dieterich) does not regard these with favor, 
as he finds that they soon become clogged with sediment. 
Besides, suction under a high vacuum usually produces a 
turbid filtrate. TThis is probably to be understood as re- 
ferring to Mr. Dieterich's experience in filtering pharma- 
ceutical liquids on a lar^ scale.] 

When a piece of filtering paper is to be laid upon a mus- 
lin-strainer, the paper should, before being wetted, be 
crumbled or crushed by hand, so as to make it more 
readily adapt itself to the folds or curves of the muslin. 

Felt or fi£umel filtering bags do not usually filter clear at 
once, but require the repeated passage of the liquid before 
they will do so. If no dear filtrate can be obtamed in this 
manner, the foUowing plan may be adopted : 

Soak a sufficient quantity of filter-paper or its clipmngs 
in just enough cola water, and rub it to a pulp. Then 
dilute it with hot water and pour some of the mass upon 
the waUs of the filtering-ba^r, which must previously have 
been wetted and pressed. The fabric eagerly seizes upon 
the water and tne naper pulp remains adhering to the 
surface. The supernuous water is allowed to dnp off, a 
funnel with wide tube is then inserted and the bag filled 
with the liquid. [Care should be taken that the latter be 
not ctUowed to fall into the bag from a great height, as this 
would disturb the paper. A good plan is to permit a rub- 
ber (or other) tube, connected with the reservoir contain- 
ing the turbid liquid, to reach to the bottom of the filter- 
ing-bag, its orifice ending in a small capsule or cup. The 
fiow ot hquid in controlled by a stop-cock. An arrange- 
ment of this kiud will effectually prevent any disturbance 
of the filtering Burface.~ED. Am. Drug.] 

The author states that he works by the plan described 



by him, and that he uses a half-wboUen ordinary flannel, 
wnich is regarded merely as an exterior shell, the great- 
est care being bestowed upon the coating of i)aper-pulp. 

No matter whether a funnel has a Targe, or a small 
funnel-tube attached to it, it is alwavs necessary to con- 
tract the orifice where the point of the filter rests, to pre- 
vent its bursting. In funnels with wide necks, this is best 
done by a wad [of cotton or tow]. 

Funnels with ribbed walls are preferable. The waUa 
must not be curved, but perfectly straight. 



A Boot Besembling Ipeoaouanha. 

Francis IUnsom lately reported to the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain that a root called false Ipecacu- 
anha had lately appeared for sale in the London market. 
It was dark-colored externally, not annulated, but marked 
longitudinally. The powdered root was of a red color ; 
it contained much starch, but no glucose. When broken, 
the root was found to possess a corky portion which was 
distinctly porous and othei*wise unlike true ipecacuanha. 
There was no difficulty in recognizing the root as that of 
Psychotria emetica. A similar root is sometimes referred 
to a Richardsonia scabra, Loog ago PeUetier reported, as 
the res\ilt of an analysis, t^at the root contained 9 per 
cent of emetine ; but he subsequently admitted that his 
alkaloid was far from being pure, so that this analysis 
cannot be relied upon. To test the matter further, the 
author extracted 20 grammes of the powdered root with 
ammoniated chloroform by continuous percolation. Part of 
the pjdrcolate was shaken with water acidulated with sul- 

£huric acid, and this solution, separated and tested with 
[eyer's and other alkaloidal reagents, gave an exceedingly 
sli^t indication of the presence of alkaloid. Another 
portion of the ammoniated chloroform percolate was 
shaken with water acidulated with acetic acid, and this 
aqueous solution on evaporation responded feebly to the 
test for emetine. This indication was followed up by a 
Quantitative test, which resulted in 0.027 per cent being 
round as the quantitv of alkoloid in the root. It Uierefore 
appears that striateu ipecacuanha is of little value, so far 
as chemical tests can show, and these are corroborated by 
physiological effects. Thus, 60 grains of the powder had 
no effect upon the author; a dog swallowed k 02. of it and 
showed no signs of discomfort; and Professor Cash, of 
Aberdeen, has experimented with it and finds it to be 
inert. A museum specimen of the same drug gave similar 
results.— C^emwf and Druggist . 



Preparation pf Pills or Granules of Aoonitine or Digi- 

talin. 

•In view of the extremelv powerful action of crystallized 
aconitine or digitalin, and the risks attending any inac- 
curacy in dispensing them, Benoit and Champigny recom- 
mended (in the Joum, de Pharm.^ 1888 [Anril], 406) to 
dissolve the alkaloids by a suitable solvent ana to triturate 
the solution with milk-sugar, and a small quantity of 
harmless coloring matter, which will enable the eye to 
distinguish when the triturated powder has become per- 
fectly uniform. For nitrate of aconitine, the authors 
recommend, as a solvent, boiling water [which we consider 
unadvisable, asit may cause decomposition— Ed. Ax. Dr.]. 
For the alkaloid aconitine and the neutral principle '' dig- 
italin " (that is, the crystallizable principle Known by that 
name), they recommend chloroform. This solvent has 
special advantages. It will serve as a sort of test of iden- 
tity, inasmuch as the crystallizable aconitine or digitalin 
are very easily soluble m it, and any impurities which 
thev might contain woidd be left behind. 

To guard against inaccuracies in weighing, the authors 
recommend to wei^h out never less than 1 centigramme(say 
i grain), and to make a large enough batch of pills or gran- 
ules of the desired strength to consume the whole amount 
weiehed out, though several hundred may have to be 
made at one time. They give the following formulas : 

1. For Nitrate of Aconitine. 

Om. 

Nitrate of Aconitine 0.01 1 i grain. 

Sugar of Biilk, powd 4 00 60 grains. 

Acacia, powd 1.00 115 ** 

Incipient q. s. 

As excipient, the officinal ** mellite" (or syrupus mellis) 
is recommended, with addition of 10 per cent of glycerin. 
Syrup of honey is prepared by adding to 4 parte of honey 
1 part of water. 

Dissolve the alkaloidal salt in 1 Gm. of boiling water, 
and pour the solution, drop by drop, upon 2 Gm. (30 
grains) of sugar of milk, constantly triturating. Rinse 
the tube in which the solution had been made with a 
few drops of hot water, which is to be added to the 
mass in the mortar. Then gradually incorporate the re- 
mainder of the sugar of milk, afterwards the acacia, and 
lastly make a smtable mass with the aid of the excipi- 
ent. Divide the mass into 100 granules (each containing 
^T grain of nitrate of aconitine) and keep them in a dry 
and well-stoppered bottle. 
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Ohloroform for Preserving DiBpensing SolutioziB. 

Jos. P. Burnett writes, in the PfiarmaceuticcUJaurncU: 
Any one who has to get through a large amount of dis- 
pensing in a short time has his in^enuit^ put to work to 
devise every means he ccm to expedite his work. One of 
the first and most natural ideas is to keep everv drug or 
chemical (which is likely to be required) in solution. I 
now keep large numbers of dispensing solutions, in fact 
many more than ever I previously did. Then crops up 
the difficulty that many soon spoil, ferment, develop 
fungoid growths, etc., etc. Where such is the case I use 
chloroform water, B. P., for the solvent, and in not a single 
instance have I found it fail to keep the solution perfectly. 
I may note in passing that I have the permission of the 
medical staff to use any such device as this, for the dose of 
chloroform introduced into a mixture by adding, 6. gr., 80 
minims of a 1-in-lO scdution of quinine is neither here nor 
there. I have by me quantities of pulv. rhei rubbed down 
with aq. chlorof., likewise pulv. cret. aromat.,|BolutionB of 
quinine^ fer. am. cit., pot. acet.,pot. citr., and a host of 
others, some of which are some months old, and are as 
good as the day they were made. A couple of drachms of 
chloroform will keep for a fortnight as much as three 
gallons of fresh infusion of gentian. Infusion of calumba 
or buchu made four times the strength of the B. P. (».e., 
cone. 1 to 3) keep perfectly when one drachm of chloroform 
to the quart is dissolved in them. With infusion of buchu 
I consider this a distinct advance on using spirit (which 
thel to 7 preparation of the wholesale houses contains), 
for the chloroform does not throw down any mucilaginous 
constituent. These are but a few examples of the use of 
chloroform as a preservative. 



Beaotion between Chloral and Cyanide of Potassium. 

Attention has been called by Messrs. Blarez and Den- 
iges CBull. Soc, Pharm. Bord,^ Feb., p. 46) to an interest- 
ing reaction observed in dispensing a prescription ordering 
chloral hydrate and potassium cyanide toother in an 
ointment. It was found that, when equal weights of these 
two compounds were powdered in a mortar and mixed, 
after an interval varying from half a minute to three 
minutes, effervescence occurred in the mass, which be- 
came yellow and then brown, hydrocyanic acid being 
given off freely. It was also loimd that when the 
ingredients were present in other than equal proportions, 
the reaction took place less quickly, but that the retarda- 
tion was greater when the potassium cyanide was in 
excess than when the chloral hydrate preponderated. 
The intervention of water or alcohol also retarded the 
reaction in proportion to the quantity added, until a cer- 
tain amount 01 stability was attained when the relation 
of the liquid to the solid was 5 to 1, but even dilute solu- 
tions were decomposed when boiled. In contact with 
lard the decomposition commences at once, so tiiat such 
an ointment would be an improper preparation. If such 
a combination be really desirable, it is suggested that a 
solution should be prepared not stronger than 1 in 10, by 
adding the chloral hydrate and the potassium cyanide to 
the water separately. In the reaction which taxes place, 
dichloracetic acid, hydrocyanic add, and potassium 
chloride are formed.— jptorm. Joum, 

Testing Olive Oil. 

At the Station A^^nomique at Nice, according to M. 
Brulle {Compt Bena.^ cvi., 1,017), a mixture of nitric acid 
and eigg albumen is used to detect the presence in olive oil 
of other vegetable oils. About 0.1 gramme of albumen 
in powder being placed in a test tube, 2 C.c. of nitric add 
is added, and then 10 C.c. of the oil to be tested, after 
which the mixture is heated gently over a flame in such 
a way that the acid and the oil shall be kept at practically 
the same temperature. When the nitric add commences 
to boil, the test tube is inclined so that the ebullition affects 
the mixture of the oil and the albumen. If the sample be 
pure olive oil, the color of the mixture is now yellow with 
a greenish tint, but if it contains 5 per cent of seed oil, it 
takes a free amber-yellow color which is darker with a 
larger proportion of foreien oil, until with 50 per cent of the 
oolot is deep orange. This test has been round to hold 
good for mixtures of olive oil with oils of cottonnseed, 
earthnut, sesame, poppy -seed, colza, camelina, and linseed. 
One exception has been met with, under the name ''ave^ 
line exotique^^^ which gives a rose tint with wfaitii^ spots. 
Nitric acid alone gives colorations that approximate to 
those mentioned, but only with colored oils; it is witiiout 
perceptible effect upon mixtures containing poppy-seed or 
earthnut oil, which are relatively colorless. 



Bulfonal. 



A New Form of Suppository. — ^A new form of suppos- 
itory has been suggested by Dr. 8. G. Dixon (Therap, 
Oaz., p. 241), which differs in the broader end being ter- 
minated in a cone, so that the whole represents a double 
cone, of which the upper is only half as long as the 
lower. The upper or snorter and broader end is inserted 
firstj and the suppository, by reason of its shape, is easily 
retamed and forced upwards by the sphincter muscle. 



Tn Berlin correspondent of the ChemM and Druggist 
writes that a new soporific, called, for short, sulfonal, nas 
been announced. It is produced by the oxidation of a 
mixtUTB of ethylmercaptan and acetone, and is otherwise 
known as diethyl-sulphcmic-dimetbyl-methaae, or 

CH,\p/SO.C,H, 
CH./^\SO,C,H. 

It IB in the form of tabular crystals, without odor, taste, 
or color; is soluble in from 18 to 20 parts of boiling water, 
or 100 parts of water at ordinary temperatures, ^n alco- 
hol, or alcohol and ether, it is more soluble. It is not de- 
composed by oxidizing agents, acids, nor alkalies. Prof. 
Kast administered it to 20 healthy men and showed 
that as much as 1 drachm can be taken without unpleasant 
effects; Prof. Cramer, of MarburR, gave 300 doses to 
60 persons; Prof. Baumler gave 120 doses to 30 persons in 

Srivate practice, and the proper dose appears to be 16 to 
} grains^ or as much, perhaps, as 46 grains for robust 
males. Almost always deep and tranquil sleep conunences 
within half an hour and lasts from five to eignt hours, and 
is not followed by the slightest after-symptoms. It. was 
particularly useful when insomnia was caused by Ulnees or 
attendant upon insanity. In administering it, a powder 
of 16 grains may be given in a wafer, or mixed with water. 

Guarana. 

Dr. H. H. Rusbt, in a lecture before the Philadelphia 
Ck>llege of Pharmacy describing bis recent experiences in 
South America, described the cultivation and preparation 
of guarana, in iihe course of which he said : As cultivated 
in the region about the lower Madeira river, it is planted 
like a vineyard, excepting that it is planted wide apart 
and is poled like hops, it is kept witnin bounds by prun- 
ing. The opening of the seeds ia shown by the openinjf^ 
of the pods. The first resembles a hickory-nut and is 
contained in a husk consisting of three instead of four 
parts. They are shelled out by hand, washed, and then 
roasted for six hours. The roasting loosens a papery shell 
which is detached by placing the nuts in a bag and beat- 
ing them with stictcs. The best variety of guarana is 
that in which the seeds have not been broken finely. 
Bnough water is added to form a mass and the seeds are 
thus xneaded by hand to the consistency of dough. 
Foreign substances are not generally added, as is com- 
monly believed. The dough is then spread on the upper 
fioors of a la^ building and subjected to a uniform neat 
by means of m'es which give off little smoke. Great ex- 
perience is needed in this sta^ of the process. By the 
natives ^arana is used by filing off a portion of the mass 
and mixing it with a ^lass of cold water. It contains two 
or three times as much caffein as coffee and its effects are 
very refreshing, but when used in excess causes trem- 
bling and muscular weakness. —Amer. Joum, Pharm. 

Oil of HyofloyamuB. 

A fattt oil, containing in solution some of the chloro- 
phyl and active prindples oi certain narcotic plants, is a 
favorite remedy m continental practice, and such as that 
mentioned in the title is not untrequently prescribed here. 
For this reason, the National Formulary has adopted a 
formula for its preparation. This formula is based upon an 
improvement of the one previoudy in use (Pharm. Gherm.), 
suggested by £. Dietench, of Helfenber)^, who recom- 
mended to digest the comminuted plant with alcohol and 
ammonia, so as to set free the alkaloids, and then to digest 
it with the oil which dissolved the active prindple. Ke- 
cently, Dieterich has gone a step further and recommends 
to extract the desirable constituents from the plant by per- 
colating with a suitable menstruum. For inis purpose, 
100 parts of the finely powdered herb are moistened with 
a mixture of 100 parts of alcohol, 40 parts of water of am- 
monia^ and 36 parts of ether, then packed in a percolator, 
allowed to macerate one hour, ana then exhausted with 
ether. The ethereal extract is mixed with 600 parts of 
olive oil, and the ether then distilled off. 

An oil of hyoscyamus thus obtained possesses a very 
fine ^preen color, a strong, narcotic odor, and contains 

Eractically the whole amount of alkaloid contained in the 
erb. 

Hectograph Sheets.— Soak 4 parts of best white glue in 
a mixture of 6 parts of water and 3 i)arts of solution of 
ammonia, until the glue is soft. Warm the mixture until 
the glue is dissolved, and add 3 parte of granulated sugar 
and 8 parts of glycerin, stirring weU, ana letting oome to 
the boding-point. While hot, paint it upon white blotting- 
paper with a broad copying-brush, until the paper is thor- 
oughly soaked, and a thin coating remains on the surface. 
Allow it to dry for two or three oays, and it is then ready 
for use. An aniline ink should be used for writing, and 
before transferring to the blotting-paper, wet the latter 
with a damped sponge, and allow it to stand one or two 
minutes. Then proved to make copies in the ordinary 
way. If the sheets are laid aside for two days, the old writ- 
ing sinks in and does not require to be washed off.— CAem. 
and Drug. 
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Fhotoxylin. 



Oso. M. BsHnrasB, having attempted the manufacture 
of photozylin, asubetance used in Russia in place of fi^un* 
cotton, has described the method employed by him. 
Wood-pulp was obtained ot the manufacturer both in the 
loose, fibrous form, and as condensed by rolling into 
thick and porous sheets. After careful drying, the pulp 
was nitrated in the foUowing solution: 

Nitrous acid, 48* Baume ^ lb. av. 

Sulphuric acid 4} lb. av. 

Potassium nitrate, granular 8 os. av. 

The acids having been mixed in an earthenware crock 
and allowed to cool to 90* F., the potassium nitrate was 
added and thoroughly incorporated. Four oz. av. of the 
woll-dried pulp was immediately placed in the mixture 
and allowed to remain for 12 hours. It was then removed 
and thoroughly washed. The addition of a few drops of 
ammonia to the wash water facilitated the removal of the 
add. Nitrocellulose thus prepared leaves little or no 
residue on burning and is entirely soluble in a mixture 
of SOfi of concentrated ether and 60% ot alcohol. Three per 
cent of this photoxylin is sufficient to make a very thick 
collodion which leaves a very tough film when applied. 
An addition oi 5 drops of castor oil to the fiuidounce 
renders it flexible. This solution (also called ''photoxy. 
lin''} has the advantage over ordinary collodion of giving 
a stronger film. — Amer. Joum Pharm, 



Delicate Test for Nitrous Aoid. 

In the course of a paper on the estimation of nitrous 
acid (in Joum. Chem, Soe,, 1888, 364), Prof. Frankland 
states that when he has to test qualitatitjely for minute 
quantities of nitrous acid, he always relies upon Zam- 
belirs modification of the sulphanilic acid test. This is as 
follows : 

Add to the solution suspected to contain a nitrite, first 
1 drop of a saturated aqueous solution of sulphanilic acid, 
then a drop of an aqueous solution of phenol, and render 
the mixture alkaline with ammonia. If any nitrous acid 
is present, the liquid will assume a color varying from 
faint yellow to intense reddish jrellow (like the coIob of a 
strong solution of potassium bichromate), according to 
the quantity of the nitrous acid present. This test is 
capable of mdicating the presence of 1 part of nitrous 
nitrogen in 40,000,000 parts of water. And whilst its deli- 
cacy is extreme, it has the further advantage that the 
reagents employed are permanent in solution. 

Tne estimation of the amount of nitrous acid present by 
this method, as will be known to those of our readers who 
are familiar with water-analysis, is made by ascertaining, 
experimentally, the depth of tint corresponding to vary- 
ing proportions of nitrous acid, and then usinK a standard 
scale ot colors (such as a glass prism the color of which 
deepens towards the thick end, or a hollow prism filled 
with a colored liquid), each shade of which is known to 
correspond to a definite amount of nitrous acid. 

Anthrarobin Preparations. 

The new substitute for chrysarobin, proposed by Prof, 
liebermann, will probably be obtainable in the market 
here by the time tnat this number is in the hands of our 
readers. Begarding its nature and properties, compare 
our April number^ x>age 62. 

Bemnmd has given the following combinations in the 
Therap. ManaMkefte : 

Anthrarobin Ointment 
L Ten (10) per cent. 

Anthrarobin 10 parts 

OiiyeOil 80 '• 

Lanolin 60 " 

or: 

Anthrarobin 10 parts 

OliveOU 16 •* 

Lard 76 " 

2. Twenty (20) per cent. 

Anthrarobin 20 parts 

OliyeOit 40 - 

Lanolin 40 •* 

or: 

Anthrarobin 20 parts 

OliveOil .• 20 " 

Lard 60 •* 

Anthrarobin Tincture. 

1. Ten (10) per cent. 

Anthrarobin , 10 parts 

Alcohol 90 *« 

2. Twenty (20) per cent. 

Anthrarobin 20 parts 

Alcohol 80 •• 



Anthrarobin Solution. 

1. Anthrarobin 10 parts 

Borax 8 " 

Water 80 " 



or: 



Anthrarobin 10 parts 

Glycerin 80 •• 



Fly and Mosquito Bane. 

A good preparation to prevent the bite of fiies and gnats, 
and also mosquitoes, is the following, recommended by 
Dieterich (ana Vomacka). 

ExpreBsedOilof Bay 10 parts. 

Oil of Eucalyptus 20 *' 

Ether 20 " 

Alcohol 70 " 

Dissolve the Expressed Oil of Bay (Oleum Lauri expree- 
sum) in the ether, and the Oil of Eucalyptus in the Alooh(d. 
Mix the two solutions, and filter rapidly in a covered 
funnel. 

This compound may be used on domestic animals as 
well as by man^ or it naay be applied to places about the 
house which it is desired to protect against the visitation 
of flies, etc. 

Phosphate of Copper as a Bemedy in Phthisis. 

Dr. Lutok believes phthisis amenable to cure or amelio- 
ration by the administration of phosphate of copper *'in 
a nascent state," and dissolved in an alkaline menstruum. 
He recommends pills containing each 

Gm. 

Acetate Copper, neutral 0.01 I | grain 

Phosphate Sodium, crjst 0.06 | { *< 

Liquorice Root q. 8. | q. s. 

Qlycerin q. s. | q. s. 

Also a mixture : 

Acetate Copper, neutral 05 1 { grain 

Phosphate Sodium, cryst. 0.50 10 grains 

MUt. Acacias 1.25 4fl.oz. 



Dose: A tablespoonful. 



— U Union Pharm. 



Antineuralgic Salve. 

(G^alezowski.) 

Menthol « ... 16 parts 

Cocaine (alkaloid) 6 ** 

Chloral *.... 8 " 

Vaseline 100 " 



Mix intimately. 
Bip. de Pharm. 



To be applied to the painful part.— 



Alisarin Ink Powder. 

Tannic Acid 450 parts. 

Sulphate of Iron (cryst.) 860 " 

Chloride of Sodium 260 " 

Bisulpbate of Potassium 76 " 

Ind igocarmine, dry 60 " 

PicricAcid 4 " 

Mix the sulphate of iron (reduced to a coarse iMwder) and 
chloride of sodium, and dry them in an iron pan over a 
naked fire, constantly stirring. Lastlv reduce the mass to 
a fine powder. Rub the bisulpbate of potassium to a fine 
powder in a mortar^ and mix this intimately with the 
picric acid. Then nux this mass with that first prepared 
and lastly incorporate the other ingredients. [Picric acid 
is poisonous, and under certain conditions, explosive. It 
should be manipulated as directed above.] 

The resulting product is a g[reen powder which, when 
dissolved in 16 parts of water, yields a superior ink, which 
turns jet*black. — Fomocto. 



Crayons for Writing on Glass.— The following process 
answers well for the pi^uction of pencils that wiu write 
readily on clean dry glass. 

Take of 

Spermaceti 4 ports. 

Tallow 8 " 

Wax 2* " 

Melt together in a small dish, and stir in finely powdered, 
and thoroughly mixed 

Red lead 6 parts. 

Carbonate of potassium 1 part. 

Keep the mass melted and stirred for about half an hour, 
and then pour into suitable moulds, and cool as rapidly as 
possible. 

If the mixture be introduced into glass tubes of conveni- 
ent size, the solid cylinder can be pushed out when cooled 
and sharpened, the tube being used as a handle. Of course, 
French chalk will also answer.— JBr. and CoL Drug. 
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Testing the Tightness of Tin-Cans.— Tin-cans are best 
tested as to their tightness by filling them with compressed 
air and immersing m water.. Any air-bubbles ascending 
through the water would show the existence of a leak, 
which it ia then easy to close by soldering. There is no 
risk of any water getting into the cans, during the trial.— 
DrogxBt, Zeii. 

Dextrin as an Adulterant of Extracts.— Pannetier says 
that the addition of dextrin to extracts, before complete 
evaporation, gives them a good appearance and con- 
sistence, and that thid practice has reached an alarming 
point in the extracts sold in France.— iVat. Drug. 

The following is mentioned by the Brit, aiad Col. Drug, 
as an efficient test for such cdterations : Dissolve 2 grammes 
of the Busnected substance in 50 grammes of cold distilled 
water. Tnrow down tannins, gums, alkaloids, etc., with 
solution plumbi subacet. ; collect, and wash the precipi- 
tate. Mix the filtrate and washings, and remove toe lead 
salts by a current of sulphuretted hydrogen. After filter- 
ing and washing the lead precipitate, it is evaporated, if 
necessary— though generally this operation is superfluous 
where the adulteration is of any mamitude— and mixed 
with an equal volume of strong alcohol. If the extract 
contained dextrin, it is thereby precipitated, and may be 
collected and weighed. A small proportion of salts in- 
soluble in alcohol will be associated with the dextrin, but 
these may be ignored in approximate determinations. 

Syrup of Toln. — The Swedish phannacopoeia prescribes 
the followinK method of preparraon: 30 parts of balsam 
tolu aore by aegrees dissolved in 100 of rectified idcohol. 
filtered, and poured into 2,000 parts of boiling water, and 
well stirred. Permit to stand for two to three days, filter 
off the fluid, and without the application of heat prepare 
with l«iM)0 sugar a syrup tolu, which is perfectly clear, 
has a strong odor, and an agreeable taste. The syrup is 
rather thin, however; it would be better to use 2,500 of 
sugar.— C^iem. and Drug. 

Cosmetio uses of Glyoerin.— J. S. Charles writes to the 
Scientific American an the usefulness of glycerin and enu- 
merates the following: 

As a drefifiing for ladies' shoes it renders the leather soft 
and pliable witnout soiling garments which come in con- 
tact. 

For excessive perspiration of the feet one part of burnt 
alum with two parts of glycerin should be rubbed on the 
feet at night and a light, open sock worn. In Ihe morn- 
ing the feet should be washed with tepid water. 

For bunions and corns equal parts of Cannabis Indica 
and glycerin should be painted on the surface and covered 
with canton flannel. 

For the face, oatmeal made into a paste with 2 parte of 
glycerin and 1 of water may be applied at night under a 
mask as a complexion improver. 

Ab a supplement to a batib 2 os. of glycerin in 2 quarts 
of water will render the skin fresh and dehcate. 

For coughs, 1 to 2 tablespoonfuls of glycerin in pure 
rye whiskey or hot rich cream will afford almost immedi- 
ate relief. 

For consumption, 1 part of iMwdered willow charcoal in 
2 parts of glycerin is a panacea. 

For diseased and inflamed gums, 2 parts of golden seal, 
1 part of iMwdered burnt alum, and 2 parts of glycerin, 
nibbed on at night, after flrst removing any tartar. 

Aluminium is cominj§^ into use as a material for dental 
plates. It is nearly as light as rubber; but little more 
than i the weight of gold; has neither odor nor taste; is 
not affected by the elements of food or the secretions of 
the mouth and costs, bulk for bulk, about ^ the present 
price of silver. 

Lipanine— A Substitute for Cod-Liver Oil.— Mr. Mer- 
ing, starting with a theory that cod-lii^er oil owes its 
superiority to other fatty oils to its richness in oleic acid — 
white oil contains from 0.18 per cent to 0.71 per cent, and 
brown oil 2.64 per cent to 5.07 per cent— the author has 
tried experiments with a mixture of olive oil (100 parts) 
and oleic acid (6 parts), to which he has given the name 
of lipanine, and to which he attributes the following ad- 
vantages; 

Lipanine would have no disagreeable taste and would be 
perfectl;^ digestible, because of its high emulsive power, 
oleic acid saponifying with the aLcalies of the bile 
and pancreatic juice. For this reason it could be admin- 
istered for long periods in large doses without injury to 
the digestive faculties. In fact, M. Mering reports that 
for a period of six months he administered this remedy to 
forty patients, of whom thirty were children, and that all 
took it without repugnance and without subsequent ill 
effects. The dose varied from one to four teaspoonfuls. 
according to the patient's age, and this was continued 
from six weeks to three months. Most of the patients 
werescrofulous or rickety, some consumptives or diabetics. 
AH of them imder this treatment increased in weight, their 
general condition improved, their strength returned, and 
these good results were obtained also among a great num- 
ber of children in charge of Professor Kohts. In a word, 
these effsots would appear absolutely comparable with 



those obtained with cod-Uver oil, but the advantages of 
lipanine in its freedom from taste, easy toleration by the 
stomach, and capability of administration in the hottest 
summer weather are equally obvious. ^Jfed. News, from 
Bev, Scient 

FertHiser for House Plants.— Potassium carbonate, 
potassium phosphate, magnesium carbonate, sodium sili- 
cate, of each 1 part; potassium nitrate, 2 parts; sulphate 
of iron, 8 parts, in 2,000 parts of water. A little of this 
solution poured occasionally about the roots of plants is 
said by the Droguisten Zeitung to greatly favor the growth 
of house plants. 

Pure Quinine Salts.— C. F. Boehrineer & Sons, of 
Waldhof, near Mannheim, now turn out, oesidee the com- 
mercial quinine salts, a series spedally made from 
'< pure *' sulphate of quinine. The latter, as is well known, 
is prepared by starting from the crystallized bisulphate 
of qumine, which, when crystallizing, leaves all but 
traces of other accompanying alkaloids Mhind. The new 
pure quinine salts possess the same crystalline form as 
the usually commercial varieties. 

[As the price of these pure quinine salts is but little in 
advance of that of the ordinary salts, in which the amount 
of secondary alkaloids sometimes rises to 16 per cent and 
more, the time will surely come when the pharmacopceial 
requirements will exclude any but the pure salts.— Ed. 
Am. Dr.] 

Tight Corksr— Mr. Bousquet, of Bordeaux, recommends 
as a g;ood method of cleaning and preserving corto, the 
following process [which will also make them practically 
air and water-tight.— Ed. Am. Dr]. 

Put the corks in a steam or water-bath tmtil the '* mil- 
dew" is removed. Then, while they are hot, immerse 
them in a dilute solution of albumen (1 pound of dry albu- 
men to 160 pints, U. S. measure, of water). Fish-glue 
may be substituted for albumen, especially when cork- 
slaos are treated. For this purpose, (ussolve 2 lbs. each of 
fish-gkie and of . salicylic acid in 26 gallons of hot water 
and plunge the corks or cork-slabs into it. When the 
water has become cold, put the corlra in a solution of tan- 
nic acid (containing 7 oe. in 25 gallons) and dry them at 
a gentle heat.— CTiem. and Drugg. 

Modified Tincture of Ipeoao and Opium. IT. 8. P. ~ Wm. 
H. Clark, of Madrid, N. Y., finding that this tincture, as 
made b^ the officinal process, is liable to ferment, owing 
to deficiency in alcohol (17.75)( of absolute alcohol, by 
weight), uses strong instead of dilute alcohol, which gives 
a percentage of 20, by weight, of absolute alcohol and 
avoids any trouble from this source.— Amer. Joum. 
Pharm, 

InnoonousneM of Borio Add.— Dr. Gaucher concludes 
from experiments on animals that men would have to 
take 75 grammes of boric acid in 24 hours to get toxic 
effects. To several tuberculous patients he gave 1 gramme 
daily. After a few days of treatment the foetor of the 
sputum disappeared, and in two cases the general condi- 
tion was improved. He also found it beneficial in cys- 
titis. It did not disturb the stomach.— Amsr. Joum. 
Pharm. from Jttfp. de Pharm. 

Clarifying Wine of Gentian.— Mr. Vigier, of Paris, says 
that wine of gentian, which is vere apt to have a muddy 
appearance, can be quickly darined by adding about 1 
part per 1^000 of carbonate of magnesium, shaking it, and 
then filtermg. In a discussion on this subject, Mr. (>inon 
mioted Porteo, a good authority on wines, as saying that 
this cloudiness is due to a combination of the vegetable 
albumin of the gentian with the red coloring-matter of 
the wine and that the addition of tannin, which separates 
the albumin at once, is preferable to the use of carbonate 
of magnesium.— Cfecm. and Drugg. 

Dehydrating Laid.— In order to deprive lard or other 
fatty substances of accompanying water— and it is weH 
known that lard, for instance, may be made to contain a 
yery considerable proportion of water— it is recommended 
to add to the melted lard a sufficient quantity of effioresced 
and dried sulphate of sodium ((HaubBr^s salt), which will 
combine with the water and form an aqueous layer at the 
bottom. 

In place of dry sulphate of sodium, dry chloride of mag- 
nesium may be used if this can be readily obtained.— 
Polyt. Centralbl. 

Note on Peanut Oil.— It has heretofore been held that 
the lowest melting fatty add existing in peanut oil was a 
peculiar one, differing from the fatty acids foimd in other 
vegetable oils, and was designated as hypogseic acid. 
Ludwig Schoen has recently had occasion to examine pea- 
nut oil pressed from seeds by himself, and he finds, as the 
result of very detailed analyses reported in the Ber. d. D. 
Chem. Oes., 1888, 878, that the supposed hy^gaeic acid is 
a myth, only the common, well-xnown oleic acid being 
present in the oil, aside from the usual fatty acids of 
higher melting points. 
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EDITOEIALS. 



l^ROM time to time we have propositions to adopt some 
■*- surer mode of writing prescriptions or of expressing 
the quantities of ingredients to he used, and it is often re- 
marked as an argument in favor of the novel scheme that 
it is calculated to leesen mistakes by the prescriber and 
dispenser. There can be no doubt that any method, so 
long as it is generally understood, would lessen the liability 
to mistakes, provided prescriptions in which it is adopted 
are properly written, and in this, we believe, lies the gist 
of the whole matter. What is needed at the present time 
is not an improvement in method so much as an improve- 
ment in chirography, and the ingenious person who will 
invent a method for obliging doctors to write prescriptions 
in a way that will enable them to be read is the one whose 
coming is longed for. 

We would like to see a general movement, on the part 
of pharmacists, having for its object an attempt to induce 
physicians to abandon the use of abbreviations, the 
use of the genitive, and the employment of Latin direc- 
tions to the dispenser. Uncertainty as to the proper 
termination .to be given to the Latinized name of a r^nedy 
is the reason why the custom of abbreviating the name 
has grown to be the rule, and the writing of the whole 
name the exception. There are excellent reasons why the 
use of Latin for the names of articles used in prescriptions 
should continue, but there is no reason why these names 
fidumld not be written out in full. Theoretically it is very 
nice to understand that the Q is to be taken to mean 
*• Take/' and that the titles following it are to be put in the* 
genitive, but practically it is of no value. Indeed, it is reaUy 
of harm, since, as above remarked, it leads to abbreviat- 
ing the names to avoid an exposure of ignorance of what 
the proper Latin for the genitive should be. If, on the 
contrary, every physician expressed the title of each in- 
gredient in the nominative, writing it out in fuU, just as it 
stands in the pharmacopoeia or dispensatory, who would 
have reason to complain? Certainly not the pharmacist, 
neither would the patient, neither would the foreign 
reader of our medical literature. The only one who would 
be likely to object would be a lasy doctor, and objectors 
of that class will always find fault with anything which in 
any way threatens to disturb their shiftless lives, without 
regard to its importance as affecting the lives and welfare 
of others. 



There is quite as little sense in attetnpting to give direc- 
tions to the dispenser in Latin as there is in the pretense 
that is made of using the genitive. These should be written 
out plainly in English, and so much as is desired to be put 
on to the label should be so indicated. 

The time has passed for hocus-pocus and mummery, for 
wearing professional garments and wigs, carrying gold- 
headed canes, and concealing the nature of medical di- 
rections in mongrel Latin, and it is quite time that the 
sentiments of the general public should be enlisted to 
prevent the writing of prescriptions which are enigmas 
for pharmacists, to say nothing of the non-professional 
person of average intelligence. It is time that the person 
for whom a prescription is written should refuse to accept 
from a physician an iUegible scrawl upon whatever scrap 
of paper comes first to hand, in the belief that a mediciJ 
prescription is something which requires a special educa- 
tion on the part of any one who may desire to read it. 

Every physician cannot be expected to be a genius, but 
no man is fit to be a physician who cannot read and write, 
or who cannot write an order for the compounding of a poi- 
sonous mixture in a manner which will admit of its being 
read by others without the possibility of mistake. 

With all the progress that has been made in medical 
science, this feature of the art of medicine is no better 
to-day than it was a century ago; indeed, we doubt 
very much whether the generality of prescriptions of 
the present day would compare favorably with those of 
a century since, as regards their chirography, and we do 
not see how it will be otherwise unless it is brought abou^ 
by a popular movement. 

Illy-considered attempts have been made several times, 
in this and other States, to compel the use of TCTiglia>^ titles 
in writing prescriptions. This is, of course, impracticable, 
but, aside from the use of Latin for scientific names, the 
enactment of such a law is a thing to be desired. Bather 
let us have a law obliging physicians to use the recognized 
scientific titles of remedies, and obliging them to write 
them out in full, without abbreviation, in their prescrip- 
tions; and prohibiting the use of anything but the com- 
monly used language of the locality for any directious, 
remarks, or other matter contained in the prescription. 



College of Pharmaoy of the City of New York.— The 
programme for the coming summer and winter course 
shows a number of important changes, both in the per- 
sonnel of the instructors and in the method of instruction. 

Professor Chandler^ now connected with the College, 
as professor of chemistry, for nearly twenty years, has 
been made General Director of the Chemical Instruction, 
both didactic and in the laboratorie!S, and the instruction 
and lectures will be given by Prof. Arthur H. Elliott, 
Ph.D., who has been for many years Prof. Chandlers 
principal assistant. Prof. Chandler will deliver lectures 
on such topics as he will himself select. Prof. EUiott will 
devote his whole time and energies to the College, and 
will, no doubt, make the new departure a marked success. 
In order to carrv out the modified plan of laboratory in- 
struction, suitable alterations are being made. The lec- 
ture room of the Colleg^e, weU known to be one of the best 
in the city as to acoustics, will be provided with comfort- 
able desk chairs, thus enabling the students to be more 
undisturbed and better able to take notes. The lecture 
course and the laboratory attendance have been materially 
increased in length, commensurate with the enlargement 
of the scope of instruction. Every thing points to a most 
prosperous and successful lecture season. 

At the last meeting of the College, Mr. Frank F. Enapp 
tendered his resignation as trustee, being unable, by busi- 
ness engagements, to attend to the duties of the office. 

Massaohnsetts College of Pharmaoy.— The Associa- 
tion of Alumni gave a dinner to the graduating class, oo 
the 25th, at the Hdtel Vendome in Boston. The ofiaicers of 
the Association for 1888 are: President, M. L. H. Leavitt; 
vice-presidents, H. A. Baker, M. J. Wiltse; secretary, L. 
W. Griffin; treasurer, J. Q. Qodding; auditor, a. L. 
Spiller. 

Ohio Pharmaceutical Association.— The next meeting 
will be held on the 12th inst. , at Columbus. The committee 
having charge of arrangements advise that a through 
ticket DC bought at the nearest available point to Colum- 
bus, and that a certifix^ate be obtained of tne ticket agent. 
The indorsement of this certificate by the secretary will 
entitle the holder to the advantages to be derived from 
reduced rates on return tickets. Mr. H. C. Cook, of Colum- 
bus, is the local secretary. 

Albany College of miatmaoy.— The officers of the 
Alumni Association for the ensuing year are: Presideiiitb' 
Obaa. N. Gilbert; vice-presidents, F. D. Oi^nuider* CL 
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Stewart; secretary, W. A. liyingBton; treasurer, E. F. 
Hanling; historian, W. H. Conley; executive committee, 
F. J. Smith, L. Sautler, Jr.. F. M. Clement. 

The prizes awarded at the last commencement were: 
Seneca S. Smith, $25, for hest general examination in 
senior class; James Gardner, $20, for hest thesis; Com- 
Btock, 120, for hest general examination in junior class. 

The Australian Chemists' Beview is the title of a new 
16 page 4to. monthly, edited hy Dr. Hodgson, and puh- 
, lishedin Croydon, Sydney, N. S. Wales. 

Jules Smile Flanchon, whose death in Paris on the 
3d of April was mentioned in our last issue, was the 
brother of the Director of the Paris School of Pharmacy. 
He -was bom at Ganges (H^rault) in March, 1823, and 
studied first at Montp|ellier, devoting himself speciailly to 
botany and natural sciences. Having obtained m 1844 the 
degree of Doctor of Sciences, he went to England to per- 
fect himself, and had from 1844 to 1849 charge of the Kew 
Botanical Gardens herbarium. Thence he was succes- 
sively a professor at the Ghent Institut Horticole 
(1849-51), the Nancy School of Medicine and Pharmacy 
(186l-l»3), and finally the Montpellier College of Pharmacy, 
of which he was the director till within a few years. At 
one time (1873) he was sent on a government mission to 
America to study phylloxera. A corresponding member 
of the Academy of Bciences, Academy of Medicine, and of 
many British and American societies, he was at his death 
the Director of the Montpellier Jardin des Plantes. As a 
botanist, M. Emile Plancnon's name is wcdl known every- 
where, and his works and papers were numy and impor- 
tant. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Detection of Morphine. 

Editor of the American Druggist. 

There nave been lately published several '^analyses" 
to the effect that a certain profusely advertised proprie- 
tary preparation contains a considerable amount of 
morphine, while other ''analyses" flatly contradict that 
statement, and it seems as if the celebrated '' hopeine " 
case, which two years ago created so much excitement 
in Europe, would thus find a pendant on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

There can be no doubt that the exposure of any such 
fraud is highly conunendable, but it should be done in a 
thoroughly scientific manner not open to any criticism. 
This has, however, been sadly ne^ected on both sides of 
the -new controversy. 

There has, on the on? side, as far as the record goes, no 
pure morphine been separated and identified, with the ex- 
ception of a precipitate having the appearance of '^ crude '' 
morphine and responding to a few morphine tests. All 
authorities agree that the different morphine reactions are 
only then of value when produced by that alkaloid in its 
pure state^ which it is extremely difficult to obtain from 
a preparation that probably contains some other alkaloids 
or organic substances which in their reactions may corre- 
spond with morphine. It is not necessary to go here into 
the details of the most approved methods of purifying 
morphine obtained in a cruae state, for every chemist who 
attempts to detect morphine in a liquid of complex organic 
nature ought to know all of it; but it is necessary to call 
attention to the indefinite wordmg of analyses purporting 
to establish serious frauds. They should at least show that 
the '' analvst '' is fully conversant with the subject treated 
upon, so that the conclusion arrived at may be shared by 
others; but it would be sheer foolishness to draw any con- 
clusion from the vague statement that a substance resem- 
bling ''crude" morphine has been subjected to some 
morphine tests. 

On the other side, the assertion that no morphine at all 
has been found should be acoomnanied with a orief state- 
ment of the ''modus operandi^' by which that foct has 
been established beyond any doubt. 

Dr. C. H. Frinqb, Chemist. 

[Note by Ed, Am. Drugg.^We agree with our corr^ 
spondent as to the difficulty of separating morphine from 
accompanying organic principles, so as to obtain the color 
reactions m a condition whicn will admit of no doubt of 
the identity of the alkaloid. But we believe that the 
weight of evidence, presented in the case of the proprie- 
tary article alluded to by our correspondent, is at present 
altogether on the side of the experts who reported the ex- 
istence of morphine.] 

Strophanthus. 

To the Editor of the American Druggist. 

Sir:— No doubt you will have seen a very interesting 
book lately published by Mons. Blondel, of Paris, on 
Strophanthus. A great deal o£ his information and facts 
have been based on what I have furnished him with. His 
experiments are leading to such important results that I 
have .arranged with him not to publish anything further 
until he has visited England. To-day he has come to stop 
with me at Sydenham, where he will examine the different 
live specimens of strophanthus plants, and also the 
numerous specimens which could not be conveniently 
transported, to Paris. With his first day's work be ex- 
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himself "more than amazed '' with the information 
e has ^t here. Suffice it to say, my advice to your 
readers is much as it was to Mons. Blondel, not to form 
any conclusion at present as to which strophanthus is the 
best, and further what the names of the different varieties 
are. 

When Mons. Blondel has finished his work we shall then 
have the true ch^piical values of the different seeds and 
also roots and barks to guide us, as to their properties. I 
give you one instance to support these remarks. From a 
pinch of seed sent by the Atncau Lake Company, I put be- 
fore Mons. Blondel several plants grown from this " pinch 
of seed," and he could not believe they were all strophan- 
thus, owing to their remarkable differences in foliage, 
until I turned the roots out and showed him chat they had 
very near the same formation. The leaves and stems were 
entirely dissimilar, although the plants came from one 
pinch of seed. This has been equally the expericDce at the 
Botanical Gardens in Scotland. The Director had sown 
the seed received last year. 

There is so much work waitine to be done that I should 
esteem it a j^reat favor if any of your readers could for- 
ward me reliable information and samples of the different 
varieties of the coca. I want the large leaf variety, yield- 
ing a large quantity of cocaine. The leaf is as large as that 
of the Bay Tree Laurus Nobilis. I have now five 
varieties. Yours truly, 

Thomas Christy, F.L.S. 

LoMOOw , Anril S8th, 1888. 

Bevisicm of the Fharmaoopceia. 

The Committee of Revision of the Pharmacopoeia has 
determined to employ the time intervening between now 
and the next convention (1890), in compiling, from the 
literature which has appeared since 1882. a report on all 
subjects likely to be of practical use for tneir successors, 
in preparing a new eaition of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. 
In addition, it has been resolved to ask the active assistance 
of every State Pharmaceutical Association, for the purpose 
of collecting reliable statistics regarding the frequency 
with which the various drugs, chemicals, and prepara- 
tions, recognised by the present pharmacopoeia, are pre- 
scribed or legitimately used. The object of these statistics 
is to furnish to the next Committee of Revision trust- 
worthv data from which to decide what shall be ad- 
mitted, or discarded. Another important matter which it 
has seemed to the committee should be decided before 
the next convention meets, is the system of weights and 
measures to be employed in the working formulas of 
the pharmacopoeia. It will be remembered that the 
Revision Committee of 1870 had been directed to employ 
parts by weight, and that much fault was subsequently 
round with them for not obeying this instruction. The 
Revision Committee of 1880 received the same directions, 
and actually complied with them, thereby affording 
the members of the profession an opportunity to test the 
system practically. Much has been written since then, 
both in favor of and against it. and a good deal of uncer- 
tainty still exists as to which side has the best of the argu- 
ment. It is expected that a discussion of this question- 
particularly so far as it affects preparations which are 
prescribed or administered by measure-— end, a definite ex- 
pression by each State Pharmaceutical Association, as 
. representing the collective views of the pharmacists resid- 
ing in each State, wdl enable the nexc Committee of 
Revision to make a satisfactory choice of methods. 

For the purpose of facilitating the collection of statistics, 
the Committee of Revision has caused a complete list of 
pharmacopoeial titles to be set up and electrotyped (see 
note 1), from which every State Association may have 
such a number of copies printed as it may require at cost 
price (see note 2). 

In compliance with the directions of the Committee of 
Revision, the undersigned chairman respectfully requests 
State Associations to appoint a Committee on Pharma- 
copoeia, to take charge ot the collection of statistics and of 
any other kindred subject that may be referred to them 
by the association, and that such committee be instructed 
to forward a synoptical table of the results to the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Revision, etc., before January 
1st, 1889. 

Regarding the system of useights and measures, it is re- 
quested that the result of the deliberations, or the vote of 
each State Association, be transmitted to the Chairman 
of the Committee of Revision, etc., as soon after its annual 
meeting, to be held in 1889, as possible— at all events, be- 
fore January 1st, 1890. (jharles Rick, 

Chairman of the Committee of Revision 
and Publication of the Pharmacopoeia of the 
United States of America. 
Post-oflSce address: Bellevue Hospital, New York. 
April Mth.iees. 
NOTS l.->Bpecimen copies of the List of Pharmaoopoeta] Titles 
will be sent to the Secretary of each Asaociatioo, 
and to the Chairman of the Committee on Phar* 
macopodia, at as earyl a date as possible. 
NOTB 2.— Orders for copies, drawn by the proper officers author- 
ized therefor, should be sent to the Chairman of 
the Cominittee of Reyision, etc.. at the above-given 
address. The price per 100 copies will be about 
16.75. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which answers are desired^ must he received 
by the 6th of the month, and must ^n every case he 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer , for 
the information of the editor, hut not for publication. 



No. 2,159.— Creasote or Creosote? (C.) 

The article our correspondent refers to is a paragraph 
in a recent issue of the Chemist and Druggist^ in which 
the spelling of cieasote is discussed. The Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia used to spell '^creazotum;^' this was 
altered by the London Pharm. to **creasotum." The U. 
S. Ph. adopted this likewise, but the Germ. Pharm. se- 
lected ** kreosotum." The Chem. and Drugg. points out 
that Boscoe and Schorlemmer quote a passage from 
Reichenbach*s original memoir, in which ne states that 
he formed the wora from kreos (the contracted genitive 
of hreasy flesh) and sozein, ** to save," in allusion to its 
extraordinary power of preserving animal matters from 
decay. And the editor ot the Chem. and Drugg, believes 
that the form creosote is the more correct one. 

Being asked our opinion on the subject, we have to sav 
that while crea-sote is defensible on the analogy of sucn 
Oreek compounds as krea-dosia *^ meat-bestowal/* krea^ 
nomia, ** meat-distribution," etc., which occur in the lit- 
erature, yet the form with o— as representing the genitive 
—is much more common. In earlier authors the o is 
short (o) ; in later ones the long o (w) is more usual. Thus 
we find: kreo-boros "meat-eating," kreo-poles "meat- 
dealer," etc., etc. We, therefore, are likewise in favor of 
returning to the former spelling: creosote. 

No. 2jl60.— Guensburg's Reagent (E. S. F.). 

This IS also known as phloroglucin-vanillin. It is pre- 
pared by dissolving 2 Gm. of phloroglucin and 1 Gm. of 
vanillin in 30 Gm. of alcohol. 

If a drop or two of any liquid containing hydrochloric 
acid be mixed with a drop of the above reagent, on a 
small porcelain capsule or other white surface, and a 
^ntle heat then applied, a crimson red tint will develop 
itself along the margin of the liquid, which will become 
spread over a larger surface when the liquid dries up. This 
reaction takes place even when the acid is very dilute (up 
to 1 in 20,000). Lactic acid does not produce the reaction ; 
hence it mav be used to demonstrate the presence or ab- 
sence of hydrochloric acid in the gastric iuice, and it has 
been first recommended for this purpose by Dr. Germain 
See. 

No. 2,161.— Banishing Ants, Moths, and Bed-bugs, 
etc. (Nevada). 

The following practical hints, partly derived from others, 

rtly tested by our own experience, may prove useful 
our correspondent. 

Ants.— These are usually very obstinate and persistent 
in maintaining a footing when they have once Rained it. 
The best method to get rid of them is the following. 
Upon a small board, oi convenient size to be quickly car- 
ried about, spread a thin layer of syrup, and put the 
board where the ants are apt to congregate. When as 
large a number as can be expected have gathered, the 
board is quickly carried away, and the ants destroyed. 
This is repeated as long as any considerable number make 
their appearance. When they are becoming less numer- 
ous, the syrup may be poisoned, so that the ants may 
carry the poison to their nests. If the nests can be found, 
this may be rendered uninhabitable for them by insect 
powder. 

Bedbugs.— A tincture prepared from best insect powder 
may be applied with advantage to all places where bed- 
bugs have been found to locate themselves. Tincture of 
coiocynth has also been used for this purpose. The most 
eflScient remedy which we have found is a solution of 
bichloride of mercury in glycerin, about 1 in 50. This 
must be applied with care and judgment, being brushed 
as a thin layer into the cracks and recesses of the bed- 
steads, etc. It should not be used where there are children 
or other persons about who do not understand the nature 
of the substance. In barracks — such as our correspon- 
dent appears to allude to— it would be ^uite efficient and 
comparatively harmless. 

Ifo^^.— When moths have once permanently invaded a 
piece of furniture, furs or heavy woven fabrics, it is next 
to impossible to destroy their larvae. But it is quite easy 
to protect untainted material from their inroads. This is 
best accomplished by packing the fabrics, if this is pos- 
sible, into tight boxes, a layer of camphor or of naphtha- 
tin being put between each two layera of the fabric. The 
camphor may be used in pieces of about the size of a wal- 
nut, and wrapped in paper. The naphthalin is best re- 
duced to a coarse powder, and placed between a couple of 
sheets of paper, as a thin layer. 
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No. 2,162.— Manuflkoture of Aoetanilid (or Antifbbrin) 
and Antipyrine (J. B. S.). 

It will not pay you or any one else to manufacture acet- 
anilid (or antif ebrin) on a small scale, as it is one of those 
substances which can only be made profitably in aniline 
works and on a large scale. Aniline forms one of the 
necessary ingredients of the process, and you would have 
to purchase your aniline from your own competitors, who 
have, moreover, better facilities to work it up and to dis- 
pose of the waste r^roducts economically than you have. 
However, we will oriefly describe the process: 100 parts 
of pure aniline (free from toluidine) are boUed with 100 
parts of glacial acetic acid, in a vessel provided with a 
reflux condenser, for several days, until a small sample 
of the mixture, when dropped into dilute solution of soda, 
ceases to separate free anikne, which would be recognized 
by its odor. When the whole of the aniline has been 
found to have entered combination, the mixture, now 
containing acetanilid and acetic acid, is subjected to 
fractional distillation. At 120** C, the acetic acid is dis- 
tilled off, and at 295' C, the acetanilid distils over. On 
cooling, the distillate congeals to a crystalline mass, 
which is purified by recrystallization from boiling water, 
with the intervention of animal charcoal. As '^ acet- 
anilid," the product can be sold and used just the same 
as *'antifebnn," which name has been given to it by A. 
Cahn and P. Hepp, who discovered the fact that the long- 
known acetanilid had antipyretic properties. We con- 
sider the principle upon which proprietary rights can be 
granted to a previously well-known and non-patented 
article, so as to protect it when disguised under another 
name, as unjustifiable and against public policy. There 
is such a thmg as patenting the new appticatum of an 
existing non-patented article. Had this principle been 
appliea in the case of acetanilid, then the patentees 
would have to word their claim thus : 

*' Patent claimed for the apphcation of the [long-known 
substance] acetanilid, to the treatment of the sick." 

Probably it was deemed too selfish and mercenary to 
appear to exact a toll from the sick and infirm, by 
making the claim as stated. Consequently, another plan 
was adopted, namely, to rechristen the article, to have 
the rechristened article manufactured by a special firm, 
and to discountenance and discourage tbs use of the 
unchristened article, though this ihay be just as pure as 
the other. 

Antipyrine stands on a different ground. This sub- 
stance was not known before its existence as well as its 
antipyretic action was announced by the discoverer, and 
under the circumstances, he had a perfect right to patent 
it. But the manufacture of this compound is a very com- 
plicated and difficult operation, which requires ingredients 
and apparatus only available in works specially con- 
structe(f for the purpose. Of course, on the smaU scale 
it could be made also with simple apparatus, but the loss, 
by secondary product-s that could not again be utilized, 
would be so great that it would not pay. The stases of 
the operation have been described on page 164 of our 
volume for 1887. 

No. 2,163.— Raspberry Vinegar (W. S. F.). 
We take the following from our files: 

1. Mix 1 pint of raspberry juice (from fruit) with 2 pints 
of best white wine vinegar ; aUow to stand a few days, and 
strain, if necessary. 

2. To 3 pints of white wine vinegar add S pints of ripe 
raspberries, bruised, and macerate for 24 hours. Then 
press, strain, and for each pint of strained liquid add 
1 pound of sugar. Boil, skim, and cool the mixture, and 
to each pint of product add 2 oz. of brandy (Dick). 

No. 2,164.— Salioylio AoidasaPreseryatiye (S. S. U.). 

We are asked the folio wing question: 

'' Does salicylic acid prevent ^ grape wine ^ or other fer 
menting liquids from undergoing fermentation in a warm 
temperature, and cause it to retain its bouquet in partially 
empty vessels ?" 

The average quantity of salicylic acid necessary to be 
added to pure grape wine to prevent further fermentation 
is about 1 oz. to 75 gallons. This amount will usually be 
sufficient, even in a warm temperature, provided care be 
taken that the wine is not exposed with too large a surface 
to the open air. In partially empty vessels, the protec- 
tion afforded by sahcylic acid is rather uncertain. It all 
depends what kind of microscopic germs (bacteria, fun^, 
etc.) the air which has access to the liquid will bring to it. 
Most or all of these may be of that kind which lose their 
vitality in contact with the salicylated liquid, or some 
may retain their vitality and at the proper time begin 
their insidious growth at the expense of the wine. Sup- 
posing the wine to have been properly fermented, mixed 
with salicylic acid, and to be con tamed in a cask quite 
full. If now the bung-hole be secured with pure cotton 
(Y)reviously sterilized by heat} and securely fastened, and 
it the access of microorganisms to the contents of the 
cask be otherwise prevented, then the wine, etc., will 
keep perfectly. 

No. 8,165.— Ink Eraser (J. M. H ). 
We have answered a query regarding ink erasers in last 
number. See answer to query 2,141 (page 96). 
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No. 2,166.—" Elixir of Gnarana and Celery '» (Con- 
cord). 

There is no standard formula for such a compound. The 
National Formulary, which is on the point of being issued, 
contains a formula for elixir of guarana which is as fol- 
lows : 

Fluid Extract of Ooarana 8fl. oz. 

Aromatic Elixir 8 fl. oz. 

Compound Elixir of Taraxacum 10 fl. oz. 

Mix them, allow the mixture to stand a few days, if con- 
venient, and filter. 

Now if there is any fluid extract of celery root or of 
celery seed to be combined with the above, this may 
easily be done. In this case, probably the following pro- 
portions might be suggested : 

Fluid Ext. Guarana 2 fl. oz. 

Fluid Ext Celery Root (or Seed) 2fl. oz. 

Aromatic Elixir 2 fl. oz. 

Comp. Elixir of Taraxacum 10 fl. oz. 

No. 3,167.— CoUeoting Medicinal Plants (E. S. C). 

Since the collection, garbling and sorting of medicinal 
plants or parts of plants hasbecometoalarge extent mo- 
nopolized by certain houses, the necessity for knowing 
the proper season when to gatner each one has become bo 
mucn less ureent that the pharmaceutical literature of 
this country nas no recent work to offer on the subject. 
The most useful and practical directions for collecting 
such plants or their parts are given in several issues of 
the ** Apothekerkalender," for inst., on page 89 of that for 
1888. (Oskar Schhckum, Apothekerkalender, 16% Leizig). 
These pharmaceutical almanacs are very useful, and con- 
tain a variety of practical iofprmation. 

No. 2,168.— Cracking ofNeoks of Shop-Bottles (Sev- 
eral subscribers). 

We have had our attention recently called by several 
of our friends to a peculiar fatality affecting shop-bottles 
which must have occurred quite as frequently in former 
times, but which does not seem to have been discussed in 
public. That is the frequent cracking of necks of shop- 
bottles. We have been shown a number of such, and 
have been asked for an explanation of the *' phenomenon.'' 

If we may judge from the bottles we have examined, 
and from tne reports we have received, this cracking of 
necks seems to occur more frequently in the case of those 
bottles which contain an aqueous liquid. The nearer to 
purity the water is, that is, the less material it holds in 
, suspension, the more common does the accident seem to 
occur. We have seen it happen with bottdes containing 
aromatic waters, saline solutions, solutions containing 
lime, soda, potassa, etc., but com]^ratively rarely with 
bottles containing tinctures and mghly volatile hquidis. 
On reflection, and taking into consideration the condi- 
tions under which the accident occurs, we have formed 
the following theory : 

dtopi)ers of shop-bottles have different shapes. Some 
are quite tapering in the body; in others, the sides 
are nearly ncurallel. They are usually ground rather 
coarsely, and the inner surface of the neck of the bottle 
always has the same "grain" as the stopper fitted for it. 
When a bottle in which the stopper is mserted, expands 
by heat, its neck, of course, expands likewise, and, as the 
thick stopper cannot expand at an equal rate in the same 
time, it may sink, if it is tapering, by its own weight, a 
minute distance further down the neck than it was origin- 
ally situated. When the bottle cools again, and the glasa 
contracts, the neck cannot contract in proportion; if the 
stopper has sunk deeper, and if the pressiire becomes too 
great, or unequal (from inequality of contact), the weaker 
body, that is, the neck of the bottle, will give way. If the 
stopper was not very tapering, but had nearly parallel 
sides^ this accident will not be so likely to occur. Nor 
will it readily occur if the ground surfaces of neck and 
stopper are very smooth, and afford a chance of sliding, 
particularly if the surfaces of neck and stopper are m 
uniform contact. But it seems to depend also upon the 
contents of the bottles, whether the accident is liable to 
occur or not. If the contents are quite volatile, as f. i., 
alcoholic liquids, ether, etc., any increase of temperature 
will cause the evolution of volatile vapors of a correspond- 
ing tension, which tension may not only be sufficient to 
-prevent the stoppers from sinkm^, but may even drive 
the stopper upward in jerks, or project it completely from 
the neck, as will often have been noticed by many of our 
readers. If the contents, however, are aqueous or nearly 
so, the tension of the aqueous vapor eliminated may not 
be sufficient, at a moderate elevation of temperature, to 
project the stopper or even to keep it from sinking. For 
this reason, aromatic waters, which are nearly pure water, 
may, even theoretically, be expected to cause tne accident 
oftener than other liquids. 

Now as to tbe remedy. We believe that if the ground 
surfaces were finer, or if they could be made to slide upon 
each other, the trouble could be almost or entirely avoided. 
We would advise, in the case of all liquids whicn exert no 
Bolvent action on paraffin or vaseline, to coat the body of 
the stopper with a very small amount of either of these 
substances. It is not necessary to smear on a thick layer. 
Just enough to remain scarcely perceptible to the fingers 
will be sufficient. And as the accident appears to be so 



rare with volatile liquids, particularly such as may exert 
a solvent action upon the two suDStances named, it 
will not be necessary to coat the stoppers of these bottles 
at all. 

We would be pleased to learn whether our explanation 
is assented to, and whether the remedy suggested by us is 
efficacious. 

No. 2,169.— ^Material to Besist Fusing Phosphoric 
Acid (Pittsburg). 

This correspondent is desirous of finding some material 
which shall resist the action of fusing phosphoric acid. 
He has tried everything in the shape of available labora- 
tory utensils, but finds that even platinum vessels are 
soon attacked. 

We can give but little encouragement to our corre- 
8i>ondent. as he has encountered a problem which has 
been a ''sticker*' to many before him. At the present 
time, the discovery of some material which would resist 
fusing phosphoric acid would be a most profitable matter, 
as it would permit the practical application of Jurisch's 
method of producing ammonia from chloride of ammo- 
nium by means of fusing phosphoric acid, without waste of 
the latter. 

In analytical operations, phosphoric acid may be fused 
by itself (though this will be but rarely required). But 
afterwards it will be necessary to ascertain whether the 
acid has taken up any of the elements of the vessel in 
which it was fused. 

No. 2,170.— Plumbate of Potassium and Plumbum 
Caustioum (P.). 

When a soluble salt of lead is precipitated in ac^^ueous 
solution, by potassa or soda^ the precipitate consists of 
hydrated oxide of lead and is soluble in an excess of the 
precipitant. The resulting solution contains the com- 
pound EsPbOs (or Na» Pb.Os) which may be termed plum- 
oate (or plumbite) of potassium (or sodium). 

In order to obtain a definite compound free from impuri- 
ties, proceed as follows: 

Dissolve any desired quantity of nitrate of lead in water 
and precipitate the solution with caustic potassa, until a 
drop of the liquid, transferred to a piece of red litmus 
paper, produces a blue stain, showing that all the lead has 
Deen precipitated and alkali begins to be in excess. Wash 
the precipitate about six times by decantation with hot 
water, then transfer it to a filter and continue the wash- 
ing untnthe soluble matters are extracted. Transfer the 
moist magma to a beaker, apply the heat of a water-bath 
and add to the mass successive portions of a moderately 
concentrated solution of potassa, under constant stirring, 
until nearly the whole (but not all) the precipitate is dis- 
solved. Now filter, and evaporate the liquid to whatever 
degree of concentration may be desired. If this is carried 
too far, both the oxygen of the air and the carbonic acid 
will affect the product. Some red oxide of lead will form 
as well as carbonate, and the oxide of lead will be insoluble 
when water is used to redissolve the compound. 

It has, however, been ascertained that the presence of ^ 
the secondary products just mentioned does not interfere 
with the therapeutic action of the true plumbate of lead 
remaining. Hence the solution may be evaporated to 
dryness, and afterwards fused, either in a porcelain or a 
platinum crucible, until a gray, or reddish-gray mass re- 
mains. 

A lower-fusing preparation, called '' Plumbum caiiati' 
cum '' has been proposed by (jrerhard. It is prepared as 
follows: 

Litharge, in very fine powder 30 parts. 

Caustic Potassa, fused 80 '* 

Mix and reduce them to powder, place the mixture in a 
porcelain crucible, cover it and heat gradually until the 
muLture fuses and the reddish color changes to gray. 
Then pour it into moulds. 

No. 2,171. -Marking Ink (M. M.). 
Among the large number of formulae for marking inks, 
the following is perhaps the most economical: 

Sulphate of Opper 1 troy oe. 

Nitrate of Silver i " 

Water of Ammonia If fl. oz. 

. Bitartrate of Potassium 150 grains. 

Dextrin 160 " 

Sugar 76 " 

Soda 160 •• 

Lampblack 16 " 

Distilled Water 3^ fi. oa. 

Dissolve the Sulphate of Copper in the Water of Am- 
monia, and the Nitrate of Silver in enoug;h pf the Distilled 
Water. Then mix the t^vo solutions. Dissolve the Soda, 
Dextrin, and Bitartrate of Potassium in the remainder of 
the Water, and finally incorporate the Lampblack. 

The sulphate of copper maybe replaced by nitrate of 
silver, which renders the compound more expensive, and 
more intense in color. But even when the copper salt is 
einployed the product is satisfactory. 

The ink may be used like ordinary ink, and applied to 
any fabric without previous preparation. The place to be 
marked should, however, first be ironed over, and when 
the ink is dry, ahot iron should be passed over it. 
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No. 2,172.— Liquid Franconia (C. H. B.). and afterwards the Borax. Filter, and then add enough 

We are not personally acquainted with this preparation. water to make the solution measure 52 fluidounces. 

It isa proprietcury article miEide in Fulton, N. Y., and (as The solution contains ahout 10 grains of the dry horo- 

vou saj) recommended for chapped hands. As we do not citrate in each fluidounce. 
know its composition we cannot give a formula to produce 

a product like it. Perhaps some of our readers can. No. 2,176.— Clarifying Liquids (Several subecrihers). 

No. 2473.-Blixir of Hydriodate of Quinine (G. B. N.). ;«;^^^°%1K^'^^ hLt™hf^%hP 

Pn^.K^^H!SP hi M? 1 % 52?^J?: ^^^^'^"^ simply the dried swimming-bladder or souSd of the hake, 

formula was devised by Mr. L. F. Stevens: ^ may iso be uaed. 1 ounce of this, cut fine, is soaked in 

Sulphate of Quinine 72 grains. about a pint of the liquid, and when it is dissolved as far 

lodiJeof Potaasiam 160 *• as possible, mix with more to make about 1 gallon. About 

Alcohol. 2 fl. oz. 2 pints of this is enough for clarifying a barrel. The two 

Compound Elixir of Quimne 4 pj^^g ^re poured intoa pail, and enough of the liquid from 

Aromatic Elixir enough to make 16 f^e barrens poured to^li the pail Sx)ut two-thirds, the 

Triturate the Sulphate of Quinine with the Compound contents being energetically stirred with a sort of whisk to 

Ehzirof Quinine, add the Iodide of Potassium and Alcohol, raise a frothy heat. The whole is then mixed with the 

and lastly enough Aromatic Elixir. contents of the barrel, and in a few days clarification will 

To make a plain Syrup of Hydriodate of Qumme will have been effected, 
only be possible if asufficient c^uantit^ of an acid, preferably 

hydriodic acid, is used to aid solution. But the above No. 2,176.— Hard Soap (H.). 

euxir seems a better preparation. Unless you have some experience in soap-making, we 

\T^ o iTj ia^w^{«««^^ ^^ M-««^^«{,^w. n? TM ^ ^®*^r that your first attempt to make hard soap, even 

No. 2, 174.-Borocitrate of Magnesium (F. M.). Yxen following exact instructions, will not be very success- 

This compound has recently been in somewhat increased £^ ''"mt^ ^P hard soan is made bv saoDnif vine tolW 

demand, probably owing to the favorable reports made SJ^, S^tK>d^ tH^ thi^?^pSl??^t^^^^^^ 

regardmg ite solvent power over calculous deposits, and ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^3^ l^ adjusted so ak to sapoSfv the 

i^n''S^^^J?f'°^'!?^TStf • J*'^^^^ IS'^^l^ntel'I; ^^o\e of the fat, without lea^ng any great ex^ Jf uo- 

tion of the salt, may easily be made m the followuig combined alkali. It is impossible to give specific direc- 

°^®^°^ • . tions, as the quality of the commercial caustic soda is liable 

1^ Borocitrate of Magnesium. to change. But, on an average, it may be estimated that 

Carbonate of Magnesium 1 part. about 1 part of soda are required for 8 parts of fat. We 

Citric Acid 2 parts. cannot spjaxe the space for a minute description of the 

Borateof Sodium ! 2 " soap-making process, and must refer you for this tospecial 

Water 8 " works on this subject, the titles of which will be supplied 

Dissolve the CStric Add in the Water at a boiling tern- ^ J«u by any impming bookde^^^^ such as J. H. Vail 

perature, then add the Carbonate of Magnesium and after- & Co., 21 Aster Place, New York. 

wards the Borax. Filter and concentrate the solution by jjo. 2,177.— EemoTal of Foreign Itete fromFermented 

evaporation, and spread it upon plates of glass or porce- liquids (SO) 

of L~^tl''thf3nHnn^^7^^^'^nd*^'?^ tt.r^^ O^e »« our southem subscribere asks us how he may re- 

2rC^^^ ir^^^hn wini^r^ move the burnt taste from a lot of vinegar which he has 

Uth dtric^nl £>5^c"aS^*Z?^rJiSS?it would re- '"S'^r^eTo^r^t^S^' no practical wav to 
quire, theoreticaUy. 3 molecules of magnesii to saturate ^^i!S L fh^ a ^?rJ^ ^r^>,«^^?KflTf^t^ 
Soth kcidB. The actual quantity aboveairected, however, ff^j^fL'^'lv ,ii5hW hi' «n.^ ^v ,^«^l^ni Jhf 
saturates only two-thirds of the acids, thus rendering the 'oreign taste may possibly be removed by Mrcolating the 
^^^^^^^^Mj\!^r7\tJ^^ ^ ^ »ciiv»c.»u6 . « vinegar through coarse animal charcoal But the opera- 
product agreeably acidulous. ^.^^ \^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ tj^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ J^^^ . 

2. Solutum of Borocitrate of Magnemum. Another query by the same correspondent refers to the 

„ , ^ ,„ . iftAA • development of an acid in a fermented liquid he is prepar- 

Carbonate of Magnesium 1000 grains. ^^ ^^ surmise this is one of the products of feriiefita- 

^rateofSodVum 2000 " tion, but Can give HO reliable advice as to a remedy on the 

Water.. ..T....;::::::::;iio«ghfe)roak;' 62a.oz. meagre information supplied to us On gene^ principles 

* we would try the use of chalk, added as a milk, after fer- 

Dissolve 4&e Citric Acid in 8° fluidounces of Water at a mentation has been established. But it must be used very 

boiling temperature, then add the Carbonate of Magnesium, sparingly, or the flavor of the product will be injured. 
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The Prescription. Therapeuticall^r, 
Pharmaceutically, and Grammati- 
cally Considered. By Otto A. Wall, 
M.D., Fh.G., Professor of Materia 
Medica and Botany in the 8t. Louis 
CoUege of Pharmacy, . . . (etc.) . . . 
St. Louis, Mo., 1888. 
We 'have long been aware that the 
author, who is well known as an ac- 
complished phvsician, pharmacist and 
botanist, has been engaged uppn the 
preparation of this work, and our ex- 
pectation that the ground would be 
most thoroughly covered, is fully real- 
ized. The author has not only incor- 
porated everything that should be 
known by those who wish to construct, 
write, re^, understand and dispense 
prescriptions correctly, but he has in- 
terlarded a large mass of historical 
information which renders the work 
exceedingly interesting. In many 
places he introduces critical remarks, 
which either point out incongruities in 
existing methods, nomenclature, etc., 
or suggest improvements. While it 
could not be ejtpected that an intimate 
acquaintance with the Latin language 
could be brought about by an abstract 
of the grammar, such as is given in 
this work, yet everything that is es- 
sential for writing and reading Latin 
prescriptions is given in a very con- 
cise and intelligible manner, m few 
rules, and without quoting endlens ex- 
ceptions, which only frighten the be- 
ginner. 
We can recommend the work as a 



trustworthy guide both to physicians 
and pharmacists, who will derive much 
benefit from its careful perusal or 
study. 

The BEGiNNiNas of Pharmacy. An 
Introductory Treatise on the Practi- 
cal Manipulation of Drugs and the 
various Processes Employed in the 
Preparation of Medicines. ... By 
R. RoTHER, Grad. of the University 
of Mich., Dept. of Chemistry, etc. 
8vo, Detroit, 1888. 
This book is constructed upon an en- 
tirely novel plan. The ** beginner in 
Eharmacy *' is supposed to receive his 
sssons from his employer, who takes 
him gradually through the stock-room, 
the laboratory and dispensing estab- 
lisbraent, ana imparts to him, in con- 
nection with every drawer, package or 
container, the history, properties and 
uses of the medicinal articles contained 
therein. These object lessons are ren- 
dered very instructive by the author, 
who contrives to convey a large 
amount of practical information, 
either on the special drugs under con- 
sideration, or incidentally, on general 
topics. The chapters on pharmaceu- 
tical operations are also very instruc- 
tive, but could have been made much 
more so by appropriate illustrations. 
A large amount of space is devoted to 
the oiscusaion of *' Incompatibles.'* 
This chapter is hardly adapted to the 
understanding of beginners, as the 
manner of treatment and the language 
used in the explanation of facts or re- 
actions often presupposes a consider- 
able familiarity with chemistry or 
physics. This is not a serious draw 



back, however, as it is easily overcome 
by an intelligent beginner, either 
through self-study, or with the aid of 
an instructor. 

In the chapters devoted to ' 'Ety- 
mology" and '* Orthography," we have 
encountered some statements which 
we must take exception to. From the 
former we will select only one exam- 
ple. The author derives hffdrastis 
from the *' Greek hyein^to rain, and 
dran — to draw." This is, of course, 
wrong. The d of hyd-r-aitis, belongs 
to the first part of the word, the root 
being hyd (Sansk. ud; English wat-er), 
or, in an expanded or secondary form 
hydr, Hydrastis may be regarded as 
a normally formed derivative of hydr- 
ainetTiy to wet, to irrirate. On pafe 
326, the author makes tne remarkable 
statement that " A grain weight is 
termed in Latin grana, being a noun 
of the third declension. Ite genitive 
singular is granatis, the nom. plur. gra- 
nata, and the gen. plur. granatum.'^ 
By no means. There never was a noun 
grana, granatis, of the third declen- 
sion. ''A grain," as designation of a 
small weight, is granum (i, second 
decl), and occurs also as granus (i, 
second decl.), but the former is the 
most common. The earliest document 
from which granum^ as weight, is 

? noted (by Ducange, Gloesar. Med. et 
nflm. Latinitatis. Niort., Vol. IV., 
101) is dated 1281), though it occurred 
no doubt long before. Grana (ce, first 
decl.) and granata (se, 1) also occur, 
but not as names for weights. *'A 
grain," therefore, is granum in Latin, 
gen. sing, grant, nom. plur. grana, 
gen. plur. granorum. 
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[OUOINAL OOMMUMIGATZON.l 

A COLOBIMETBIO TEST FOB INDICATINa THE 
MOBPHINE STBENGTH OF lATTDAinJM. 

BT 8. J. HINSDALE, OF FAYETTEYtLLS, K. 0. 

DISSOLVE one grain of potassic f erri-cyanide in sixteen 
ounces of water, ana add to it ttaentydr(^ of liquor 
ferri chloridi. 

Place in a 5 or 6 ounce 'tumbler one drop of tincture 
of opium, U.S. P., and add to it tu>o drachms of the above 
iron mixture; allow it to stand one minute, add three 
(nmcea of water, and observe the shade of blue color de- 
veloped. You can now try other samples of tincture of 
opium and compjare the shades of color with that pro- 
duced by the officinal tincture, which will indicate in some 
deqree its morphine strength as compared with the offici- 
nal tincture. 

A drop of a solution composed of seven grains of sul- 
phate of morphine (which equals about three grains of the 
alkaloid) in one ounce of diluted alcohol, treafed as above, 
will develop about the same shade of color as that produced 
by the officinal tincture, being about the same strength. 

It is well to have ready prepared solutions of so^hate 
of morphine, containing, sav, 2, S, 4, and {^ grains of the 
alkaloid to the fluidounce of diluted alcohol. 

Tbey are convenient to compare with the shades of 
color produced by sam- 
ples of laudanum. 

It is of the utmost im- 
portance that the drops 
should be uniform in 
size. I think it best to 
use a pipette, which 
must be rinsed with the 
tincture to be exam- 
ined. The iron solutions 
should be freely pre- 
pared. 

In testing samples of 
laudanum, it is best 
to test the officinal tinc- 
ture at the same time, 
using two separate tum- 
blers or measures. The 
observation of color 
should be made within 
five minutes after add- 
• ing the water, holding 
the glasses over a whice 
surface, and looking 
down through the liqmd. 

This iron solution is convenient to use for the detection 
and estimation, in some degree, of morphia in many mix- 
tures, provided they are free from tannin. 

Two ounces of a mixture composed of OTie drop of Ma- 
gendie's solution of morphine in one gaUon oi water, if 
mixed with one drachm of the iron solution, will develop a 
decidedly bluish-green color. But as the same quantity 
of a solution of one grain of tannin in fifty gculons of 
water, treated in the same way, will produce a degoer 
color, it shows that this solution is of no value as a test for 
morphia when tannin is present. 

It was Mr. Armitage^s communication about Morphia in 
Phammceutical Journal and Transctctians, abet, in the 
April number of the Aherioan DRtrooiST, p. 70. which in- 
duced me to prepare and experiment with this iron solu- 
tion. 

It is possible that a colorimetrio test may be made with 
it to estimate the tannin strength of nutgaUs and other 
vegetable substances. 




A, gtoam boiler; B, steam p«np for luppl jtnff the boiler witli water, end. If need be, 
for fureiahinK water to the worm- tank; D, worm and worm-tank; E, end of worm from 
which coiideimed steam and oil are discharged. The top of the vat t> a s n es through the floor 
above from which the peppermint is Introduced Into the dlstlUing Tat and oa to which it is 
removed wlien exhausted of oil.* * 



THS TBEATMENT AND 
PEPPSBMINT 



DI8TILI.ATION 
VULNTB. 



OP 



BT ALBBRT M. TODD, f 

(Paper read before the New York State Pharm. Assoc, 
in response to query No. 31.) 

"It has been claimed that the herb peppermint when freshly 
cut yields more oil than when dried. Is this so, and does the 
increased yield of oil compensate for the increased expense of 
shipping the fresh herb to the distiller?*' 

rilHis question has long been a disputed one, and the dis- 
X cussions have attracted the interest of both scientists 
and manufacturers. That the importtuice of making a 
determination which would be satisfactory and final will 
be better understood, I will, before stating the results of 
my experiments, give a brief description of our novel in- 

* From an article by the editor, published in New BooDns for April, 1882, 
p. w. ' 



dustry, which is rapidly increasing in importance and 
proportions, prefacing the description with the single re- 
mark that distillation is effected with threefold the rapid- 
ity from the dry^ than it is from the green plants. 

There are now (in ISSS)* cultivated annually in the 
United States (almost wholly in the States of Michigan and 
New York), over twenty thousand tons of peppermint 
plants, yielding over one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds of essential oil, thus requiring on the average the 
production and handling of about three hundred and fifty 
pounds of plants in the undried state, for a single pound 
of the essential oil. There are now in America about two 
hundred and fiftv small distilleries where the crude or 
natural oil is produced, each distiller distilling, beside his 
own crop, the plants of about ten neighboring growers on 
the average, making the number of persons en|^u»d in the 
industry, as inincipals, over two thousand five nundred, 
besides a lar||^ number of workmen employed in the culti- 
valaon and distillation. 

The distillers' charge for working up the plants of other 
growers has by custom been based upon the number of 
pounds of oil obtained rather than upon the quantity of 
plants, the present rate in Michigan being twenty-five 
cents for eacn pound of essential oil. This custom is most 
satisfactory to the grower, as he pays only according to 
his receipts, but it will be seen that it is not equitable for 
the distiller unless the plants are vjeU dried prior to dis- 
filiation. 

The manufacturing 
system may be briefly 
noticed as toUows: The 
plants having been cut 
when in full oloom« are 
drawn to the distilleries 
either with or without 
curing, according to the 
notion of the grower. 
The essential ^oatures 
of the distillery are, 
first, a lar^ boiler for 
the generation of steam ; 
second, a pair of lar^ 
wooden vats about six 
feet in height and of 
equal maximum dia- 
meter, which are con- 
nected with the boiler 
by steam-pipes, which 
enter them at the bot- 
tom (two vats beinguaed 
so that one may be 
emptied and refilled 
while the other is running; third, a condensiiig ap- 
paratus, which consists of a series of pipes coated with 
pure tin, either with or without the orcunary '' worm,*' 
over which cold water is made to flow continuously, 
this condensing apparatus being connected by a duplex 
or " chanmig valve " with the tops of the distilling vats at 
pleasure; lastly, the ^'receiver,'' in which the essential oil 
is ooUected, the ordinary form of which is a metallic vessel 
about twelve inches in diameter and three feet in height 
from the bottom of which an exterior pipe leads to a 
height nearly equal with the body of the vessel. Recently 
I have constructed a much more efficient and elaborate 
receiver for rapidly separating essential oils both heavier 
and lighter t^an water; but as this paper is not intended 
as a technical treatise on apparatus, it will not be described 
here. 

About three inches above the bottom of the distilling 
vate are placed '' false bottoms " oontainipA;many perfora- 
Uoflos, underneath which the steam enters from the boiler. 
Upon this perforated false bottom is placed a strong iron 
hoop having a diameter nearly equal with the vat, and 
supplied with heavy cross-bars. Two pairs of strong chains 
are secured to this hoop, meeting at tne top of the vat in a 
pair of rings, one of which is fastened on either side of the 
vat at the top, while it is being fllled. This apparatus, as 
will be seen, isfor the purpose of drawing the cnargefnnn 
the vate after distillation. 

The apparatus being in position, the pkmto are thrown 
in by a workman with an ordinary hay*fork, while two or 
three others are engaged in *' tramping them down.'' 
After the vat is about one-third full, a small supply of 
steam is let in, which softens the plants and greatly aasiste 
in packing. When filled, the vat is closed with a steam- 
tight cover, and the other charge being now distilled, the 
entire amount of steam is turned on in the new one. The 



* During the past few years, the consumption of peppermint has rapidly in- 
creased, so that statistics of production and distilleries now giren show a 
awrksd ineraaae over those given in my former papers on analogoiis sahjeets, 
which may he found as follows: In the '' Proceedings of the AmericaaPhar- 
maoeutical Association'* for 1886, page m; Amskkun Dsvooist for Sap- 
teBb«r, 1888, page 161.-A.M.T. ' *~» ' ■^ 
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steam comee iip through, the perforations of the false bot- 
tom, and is diffused evenly through the plants. The oil is * 
contained in minute cells entirely in the leaves and blos- 
soms. The action of the steam is twofold : it softens the 
tissues of the oil-cells, and at the same time, by its heat, 
causes an expansion of the particles of oil, so that they 
burst forth from their miniature prisons, and cure carried 
off with the current of steam. The steam, now charged 
with the essential oil, upon reochiujg the top, escapes into 
the condensing apparatus, where it assumes the form of 
oil and water. Separation takes place in the receiver ; the 
water, being heavier, sinks to the bottom, and is forced by 
the pressure from within upward and ouc through the ex- 
terior pipe referred to. The oil collects on the top, and is 
dippea off at pleasure. 
As stated, distillation can be effected with threefold the 

X' lity from the dry plants, for the effect of dryiag is to 
n the plants, allowing a greater quantity to be used 
for a char^, while such laxge charge can also be distilled 
in one-half the time requii^ for a smaller quantity of 
green plants. But many ^wers, fearing that a loss of oil 
results from drying, by diffusion in the atmos^ere. can- 
not be prevailed upon to bring their plants to the distille- 
ries other than in a green state. The extremesot difference 
which I have noticed are as follows: From acharge of two 
thousand poimds of fine plants, well covered with leaves 
and blossoms, thoroughly dried, I have obtained twenty 
pounds of essential oil in thirty minutea^ an hourly rate of 
two tons of plants and forty lbs. of oil; frcun a similar 
charge of very coarse plants, with few leaves and blossoms, 
distiUed in the green state, less than two pounds were ob- 
tained, requiring one hour for their distillation. 

Upon a clear day in September, in the middle of theday 
when no dew or moisture was present, two loads of pepper- 
mint plants were cut down side by side at the same time. 
Both loads were immediatel;^ raked up in the fresh state, 
containing all the natural juices of the plant, then drawn 
to the scales and weighed. One load was immediately dis- 
tilled, the other load being spread upon the ground and 
dried for two days in the sun. At this time the plants had 
become freed from nearly every particle of moisture, the 
leaves being so dry and brittle as to break off quite readily 
in handling. This second load, which had thus been dried 
in the sun and open air, was now spread out in a loft and 
exposed to a farther drying and the action of the atmo- 
sphere for a little over six months. 

The first charge of peppermint, which was distilled in the 
green state, weighed 2,S32 lbs. and produced 6 lbs. 9 oz. of 
essential ou, bemg one pound of oil for each 365.35 lbs. of 
plants, or 0.2814 per cent. After the second load had 
been dried and exposed to the atmospheric action, as 
stated, for a little over six months, it was then taken from 
the loft and distilled. I would say here that all the oil in 
the peppermint plant, as indeed in most, if not all, eseen- 
tial oil plants, is obtained from the leaves and blossoms 
and this load of plants being extremelv dry, and having 
been handled over a number of times, lost in the handling 
some of the leaves and blossoms. However, in distilline, 
the yield was more than one pound of essential oil for each 
862.6 lbs. of original green plants, which slight loss (about 
2 per cent in the amount ot essential oil) is certainly to be 
accounted for fully by the porticm of blossoms and leaves 
which rattled off in tbe re-nandlings. The charge of p^- 
permint, which was thus fully driM, had shrunk 49;4 per 
cent of its original weight. 

It will thus be seen that, although the plants are very 
aromatic both before and after cuttmg, there is iho percep- 
tible loss of the essential oil by the most thorough drying 
prior to their distillationy the oil being so tightly sealed in 
its little prison cells that a force greater than that existing 
in the atmosphere or the rays of the sun is necessary to 
free it. Indeed, I have noticed that the leaves which fall 
off from the plants in dry seasons, and remain ui)on the 
ground over winter, even though subjected to the action 
of rains and snows as well, are often found months after- 
ward to be so strong that one would hardly suppose that 
any of the strength nad jiassed off. It is known, though, 
in practical experience, that when the plants are once 
thoroughly dried and subjected to rains, the water carries 
off a portion of the oil, acting in that respect as a slight 
distilling force. 

It is not within the scope of the present article to treat 
of the chemical effect produced upon the oil by the action 
of the atmosphere, the tests of the oil, etc. Such determin- 
ations may he fo\md by consulting the papers referred to 
in the note below. The principal reiults of the experiments 
recorded herein may be summarized as follows : First, in 
the treatment of peppermint, and such other Americcm 
essential oils as have oeen examined, no perceptible loss 
of essential oil by diffusion in the atmosphere is occasioned 
by a thorough drying of the plants in the open air at any 
ordinary temperatures prior to distillation; second, when 
the drying of the plants is continued through many 
months, a slight oxidation of the oil in the leaf occurs 
through contact with the oxygen in the atmosphere, de- 
creasing its solubility, and increasing its specific gravity ; 
idso slightly raising its boiling point through the formation 
of a non-volatile and insoluble resinoid produced by oxi- 
dation ; third, a long exposure of the plants to atmoEqpheric 
action jprior to distulation does not perceptibly affect the 
crystallizing tendency of the essential oil> nor other of its 



^ysical tests except those noted, so far as investigated; 
nmrtii, to obtain the best results, both as to the quauty of 
the essential oil and economy in transportation and manu- 
facture, the plants should be dried as thoroughly as poesible 
without endangering the loss of the leaves and blossomB in 
handling. Distillation should then take place as soon as 
convenient, to prevent the oxidation of the oil in the leaf 
by atmospheric action. 

ON FOWDEBED EXTBACT OF NXTX VOMICA. 

BY W. SIMONBON, OF CIN(2INWATI. 

(Abstract of a paper read at the last meeting of the Ohio 
Pharmaceutical Association, held at Columbus.) 

THIS paper is written in reply to the query: '' What is 
the best method of removmg the oil m>m the seeds 
of Strychnos Nux Vomica^ so that the alcoholic extract 
mm be powdered ? " 

The advantages of extracts in powder over those in the 
soft semi-sohd condition are apparent to all dispensera, in 
convenience, saving of time, and in greater uniformity of 
strength. The extractive matter oi nux vomica as ob- 
tained by alcohol, and free from oil, readily yields a pow- 
der, which is quite permanent; hence the question, what 
is the best method of removing the oil? 

Any oil solvent, wbile removing the fat easily and com- 
pletely, takes from this drug a portion of the alkaloids to 
which its value as a medicine is chiefly due. Assuming 
that these alkaloids are the most desirable proximate prin- 
ciples present, that solvent is best suited to its use which 
removes with the oil the smallest proportion of the con- 
tained alkaloids. 

Of the many solvents that could be put to this use, fiive 
are available in sufficient supply and cheapness, vis. : ben- 
xin, benzol, carbon disulphiae, chloroform, and ether. In 
the following estimations, the usual commercial articles 
were used» ether being stronger ether of about 96 per cent, 
and nearly free from water. 

25.00 Gm. of nux vomica, in fine powder, and dried at 
100'* C, packed in column, 75 Mm. high and 25 Mm. in 
diameter, was extracted by percolation with one of the 
above solvents until 1,000 C.c. of percolate had passed. The 
residue left on evaporating the percolate was brou^t to a 
constant weight at lOO"* C. and weighed ; then dissMved in 
the original solvent and the alkaloids extracted by shak- 
ing the solution with four successive portions, 20 C.c. 
each, of sulphuric acid of 2 per cent, the fourth portion 
removing no alkaloids or only traces. The first three 
washings having been united, were washed repeatedly 
with chloroform, the chloroform washings shaken suc- 
cessively with the fourth portion of diluted acid, which 
was then added to the stronger solution. From this mix- 
ture the alkaloids were thrown out by soda and taken up 
by chloroform. The chloroform solution, drawn off into 
a second separator and well shaken with an equal volume 
of water, rendered faintiy alkaline with ammonia, was, 
when perfectly clear, nm into a tared flask. The alka^ 
hne hquids were extracted with two portions of chloro- 
form, washed and separated as before. The imited solu- 
tions, perfectiy clear and colorless, were distilled to a 
small volume, the residue gotten in a thin film on the flask, 
dried to a constant weight and weighed. Weighings to 
0.0001. 

As these extractions were made by percolation, and as 
the temperature, speed of percolation, and time of alter- 
nate maceration and percolation could not be uniform in 
each, a second series of extractions was made, usmx 25 
Qm. of nux vomica and 125 C.c. of oach solvent, these 
being the same as in the first series, except that the ether 
now used was absoltUe ether and chloroform purified 
chloroform. After maceration during ten days, with fre- 
quent shaking, the fiuid portion of each mixture was fil- 
tered in a small and well-covered funnel. In 16 C.c. of 
the clear filtrate the total solids were estimated, and in 70 
C.c. the total alkaloids. Weighing to 0.0001. 

From these figures are calculated the quantities for 125 
C.c. (= 25 Gm. of dru^) without allowance for increase in 
volume produced by dissolved substances. 

1. Table showing percentage of Alkaloid and Total 
Solids extracted from Nux Vomica by different solids. 







Bensin. 


Beiuol. 


CarVn 
Dtoulph 


CUbro- 
form. 


BUwr. 


25 Gm. powdered 
nox Tomioa extract- 
by percolation with 
each solvent to 1,000 
C.c. percolate. 


Alkaloid. 
Solids.... 

Alkaloid 
in 8oUd8 


0.060 
1.125 

5.88jf 


0.090 
1.266 

7.17jf 


0.086 
1.2U 

T.OOjf 


129 
1.866 

9.44^ 


0.092 
1.244 

i.m 


25 Gm. powdered 
nux vomica extract- 
ed by maceration 
with 125 Co. of each 
solvent. 


Alkaloid. 
Solids.... 

Alkaloid 
in Solids 


0.0591 
1.0«5 

5.55^ 


0.0885 
1.110 

8.0^ 


0.0825 
1.196 

1.0% 


0.1882 
1.287 

io.n% 


0.0716 
1.180 

6.(W 



From these results it is concluded that benzin is the best 
solvent for removing the oil from nux vomica. 

Operating on this fact, one part of the drug, in fine 
powder, was extracted by benzin, by alternating macera- 
tion and percolation until ten parts of fiuid had been ob- 
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tained. After drying, the prefMued powder was ex- 
hausted with a mixture of 8 parte of alcohol and 1 part 
water. After recovering the alcohol from the percolate, 
the residue separated, on cooling, in form of a solid cake 
of fat, which was readily removed, only a small visihla 

Suantity escaping;. The residual extract easily yielded a 
ine powder, wmcb, however, was not permanent, co» 
henng in time, owing to the presence of a part of the fat. 

It is, therefore, impracticable to exhaust the seed with 
any solvent in moderate quantities, as, for the present 
purpose, the extraction must be very nearly complete. 
A preferable plan is to remove the fat from the e^dract 
while still in the thick syrupy condition. By a process 
modified on this principle, an extract was prepared from 
50 oz. of powdered nux vomica. The yield was 4.26 oz.^ 
and, as the extraction was very thorough, one part repre- 
sents about twelve i>arts of the drug. It contams 22.8 per 
cent total alkaloids, of which 40 A per cent is str^chnme, 
as estimated by the alkalimetric mewod of .Schweissinger. 
As it is still in fine powder, though unreduced, after tour 
months, and during extremes of weather, the following 
plan in detail, by which it was prepcoed, would appear 
worthy of confidence. 

Prepare the extract from 100 parts of nux vomica, ac^ 
cording to ofiidnal instructions. To ihe residue oi the 
distillation, contained in an evaporatiiig dish or other 
suitable vessel, and of a thick, syrupy consistence, add, 
before the fat solidifies, 26 parts of commercial benun, 
stir well a few minutes, and allow to stand, closely 
covered, for 12 hours. Pour off the upper bensin layer as 
completely as possible, together with a part of the fat %ha^ 
has resisted solution. To the contents of the dish add 10 
inrts of benan, mix thoroughl:^ and pour off the solution 
as before ; and repeat the washmg imtil the fat is entirely 
removed, about five repetitions being necessary. £vapo* 
rate the residue, on a water bath, to a stm extract, 
cool, reduce to a coarse powder, and dry to a oonstaiut 
weight at SO'* C. To the residue add 40 per cent of its 
weight of sugar of milk and reduce the mixtmre to a uni* 
form and very fine powder. 

If made from selected, light-colored nux vomica, this 
powdered extract will seldom assay less than 16 per cent 
of total alkaloids, and will be very nearly the same 
strength as the officinal oil-containing extract, when of 
firm consistence. 

As the powdered extract has lar^ly displaced the mass 
extract in practical dispensing, it is proper, at this place, 
to turn to the commercial powdered extract of nux 
vomica and examine what is actually used in medicine, 
as very few dispensers are independent of this source ox 
supply. 

Thirty-four packages, from eighteen makers, oolleoted 
in the principal inland cities, and in New York City and 
San Francisco, were examined for total alkaloids, and pefr- 
ceutase of fat, and alcoholnaoluble extract, according to 
the following seneral method : 

2.6 Gm. of the powder were extracted with 60 Co. al* 
cohoL at 60*" to 6(r C. for two hours, frequently shaking, 
cooled, and after twelve hours the solution poured off 
throiigh a tared filter; the insoluble portion was treated 
as before, using 40 C.c. and 26 C.c. alcohol in succession; 
the residue was then washed into the filter, and the filter 
and contents well washed with alcohol until the filtrate 
passed quite colorless. Filter and contents, dried and 
weighed, gave alcoholic extract by difference. 

To the filtrate, after distilling off the alcohol, were addea 
10 C.C. dilute sulphuric €u:id, and the remaining alcohol 
was removed, at 60' to 60" C., on a water-bath. The acid 
solution, measuring about 30 C.c, was washed, in a sep- 
arator, with three successive volumes of chloroform, each 
washing being in turn washed by 26 C.c. of a 2*per-cent 
sulphuric acid. The chloroform solutions, entirely dear, 
yielded the fat on evaporation. Of this residue, about 
1 per cent is a hard, red, brittle resin, the remainder fat, 
and containing but traces of the alkaloids. 

From the imited acid solutions, the alkaloids were pre- 
cipitated by soda and taken out by 60 C.c. of chloroform, 
followed by another portion of 30 C.c. chloroform, further 
washinK not extracting a weighable quantity. The chloro- 
form solutions, washed, in succession, with 26 C.c. of i)-per- 
cent soda solution, when united, were extracted by sul- 
phuric acid of 2 per cent, uaing 30, 20. and 20 C.c, the last 
collecting not mora than traces of alkaloids. These acid 
solutions, after repeated washing with chloroform, wera 
united, made alkaline, and extracted with chloroform, 
using 80, 26, and 16 C.c The chloroform solutions, washed 
in turn with 30 C.c. of water, randered slightly alkaline 
with ammonia, and entirely dear, wera evaporated, the 
residue dhed to a constant weight at 100** C, and weighed. 
Weighings wera carried to 0.0001. 

These residues wera almost colorless, or of a pale amber 
color, soluble in dilute acids, giving colorless or usually 
light straw-yellow solutions, and wera in some few in- 
s^ces partially crystalhzed. 

As nothing is known concerning the praparation of 
these extract little comment canoe made upon them. 
Those appearing to be best made, as shown hy nght color 
and the proportion soluble in alcohol, contained, in the 
soluble part, 20 to 24 per c^nt of total alkaloids, the larger 
number being between 22 and 23 per cent. Six samples of 
the drug, five commercial powdera of good appecurance, 



and one rasped, gave oil-free extracts containing between 
22.6 and 23 per cent. It would seem, from this, that a 
selected dru^ will .yield this extract of very constant 
strength, so that a standard, once set up, could easily be 
main&ined. From preceding data, that standard should 
be near 16.6 per cent total alkaloids. Accepting this as an 
average value, it is evident that much of the supply is far 
below what it should be according to label, although a 
number of makera do not praparo the powdered to equal 
thepilular extract. 

[Tne author hera supplies a table showing the results of 
assays of commeraial powderad Extract oi Nux Vomica, 
obtained from seventeen differant makers from all parts 
of the United Sates. The total alkaloids vary from 2.20 
to 18.96 per cent.— En. Am. De.] 

Since wood alcohol has been produced of great purity, 
its use as a solvent for praparing solid extracts, and for 
similar purposes, has oeen proposed, on account of its 
much lower firat cost. While this advantage may be ap- 
parent only, since the loss is much greater in working with 
a solvent so much mora volatile than alcc^ol, its superior 
value, compared with ordinary alcohol, for preparing this 
particular extract has been determinea, leaving the Ques- 
tion of its greater cheapness to those who may wish to 
use it. 

From a commercial methyl alcohol of fair quality, and 
free from ethyl alcohol, was obtained a distillate contain^' 
ing 94 per cent methyl alcohol. From this neutral liquid, 
and from a neutral ethyl alcohol of 88 per cent, wera pre* 
pared dilutions contaimng of each alcohol, by weight, 90, 
80, 70, 60, and 60 per cent. 

To 160 C.c. of each liquid was added 30 Gm. of powdered 
nux vomica, dried at lOO** C, and the mixtures shaken fra- 
quently daily during thirty days; then filtered in closely 
covered funnels. In 6.00 C.c. of each wera estimated the 
solids; and in 30.0 to 60.0 C.c, the total alkaloids. As it 
is necessarv, in view of the equivocal activity of brucine, 
to know tne peroentage of strychnine in the alkaloid 
residues, these also, in part, have been determined, using 
the alkalimetric methoa of Schweissinger. 

Praparatory to this part of the work, estimations o€ 
brucine and stiychnine, separately and together, wera 
made. 

It appeara necessary^ at this place, to make some oor^ 
rections relating to tnis process, as its details have been 
widely publisbea and may mislead othera as this experi- 
menter has been misled (Lyons, ''Fharm. Assaymg,'* 
pp. 116 and 117, and othera). 

'* One C.c. of a dednormal solution <rf hydrochloric acid 
neutralifles 0.00394 brucine, and 0.00334 strychnine. Dis- 
solve the mixed alkaloids in a slight excess of decinormal 
acid, and titrate back to neutrality with decinormal al- 
kali. Divide the weight of the alkaloids in milligrammes 
by the number of C.c. of acid raquired, and subtract the 
quotient from 3.94; divide the ramainder by 6, and move 
tne decimal point three places to the right to obtain per- 
centage of s&ychnine.^' 

Strength of Volumetric Acid and Alkali. 

As a normal solution contains in one liter the molecular 
weight of the hydrogen equivalent of the active reagent 
in grammes (Sutton), and as the strychnine molecule 
(hum. wt. 334) is univalent, a normal solution of strych- 
nine contains, in 1,000 C.c, 334.0 Om., and 1 C.c. contains 
0.384; and 1 C.c. of a decinormal solution contains 0.0334, 
not 0.00334, as often stated, the latter figura applying to 
a centinormal solution. C^tinormal solutions, acid and 
alkali, ara much mora convenient to use, and such were 
employed by the inventor of the method (Ax. Dbuogist, 
1886, p. 230). 

Calculation of Percenter of Strychnine. 

Taken 0.334 strychnine, 

and 0.394 brucine, or total alkaloid, 0.728. 

Than, as 1 C.c. of centinormai acid saturates 0.00334 
strychnine, or 0.00394 brucine, the mixtura requires 
200 C.c. 

728 -H 200 = 8.64; 3.94-3.64 = 0.30; 0.30 -*• 6 = 0.06, = 6Q 
per cent of strychnine, according to the quoted rule. But 
mi^ = 46.88 per cent actually present. 

Ck)nver8ely, if 60 per cent strychnine wera present, we 
would have 0.728 x 0.60 = 0.364 strychnine, 

and if 60 per cent brucine, we would have 0.364 brucine: 
then, as 0.00334 strychnine requira 1 C.c. of centinormal 
acid, and 0.00394 Brucine 1 C.c. of centinormal acid, 
0.864 -s- 0.00334 s* 108.98 C.c. is the amount required by 
stryichnine, 

and 0.364 ^ 0.00394 = 92.38 C.c. is the amount reouired 
by brucine, or for the mixtura 201.36 C.c. But 200 C.c. 
wera raquired. The rule is not true to itself, and is thera- 
f ow wholly untrustworthy. 

From an algebraic solution, the following arithmetical 
rule may be deduced : 

Multiply the number of C.c. of centinormal acid re- 
quired by 3.34, and subtract the result from the weight of 
total alkaloids in milligrammes, multiply the ramainder 
by 394, and divide by 60 to obtain weight of brucine. 
iind weight of strychnine by difference. 

EoDample, Second ofFoUcwing Tables. 

In the final calculation, the experimental error is mul- 
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tiplied bv 6.566 (W). and the method of eetimation'iB^ob* 
jectionable in this respect. Thus, 

Taken 219.33 milligrammeB of mixed alkaloids. 1 

If all of it were brucine, it would require 66.65 C.c. 
N acid. If all of it were strychnine, it would require 
65^65 C.C. ^ add, a difference of 10.00 C.c. In finding 
the saturating power of the mixture, each 0.1 C.c. required 
beyond 65.66C.C. indicates 1.0 per cent of strychnine. As 
the error, from all causes, can seldom be less than 0.1 C.c, 
the method will show^ when at least 000 milligrammes is 
operated on, the percentage of strychnine within 1 per cent 
of the total quantity present. But residues are often much 
less than that amount, as little as 50 to 76 milligrammes, 
and then the error may reach as much as three or four 
per cent of the entire quantity of strychnine. 

Both acid and alkali used in these estimations were care- 
fully prepared, the acid standardized by sodium carbonate, 
the aajustment being true, as found by three trials, to one 
part in not less than 1,167, and alkali made exactly equal 
to the acid, volume for volume. 

In the following table, the sixth column shows the per- 
centage of stryclmine as obtained from the volume of acid 
used (column 4), by calculation, according to the quoted 
rule, and the seventh the percentage according to the 
method of calculation here proposed. It is apparent how 
very le^ht errors in finding the volume neeaed for satu- 
ration will cause the percentage of strychnine to diverge 
widely from what is really present. 



Tftken. 



Brucine.... 
Strychnine. 
Bmcine. ... 
Strychnine. 
Brucine.... 
Strychnine. 
Brucine.... 
Strychnine. 



t 



0.1884 
0.1368 
0.1864 
0.0986 
0.2070 
0.1600 
0.0987 
0.1140 



88.66 



62.64 



100.44 



69.18 



40.26 
40.70 



48.6 
58.6 



Found. 







88.86 



62.67 

Vob*.88 

' 59.16 



0.1878 
0.1192 
0.1858 
0.0942 
0.2094 
0.1576 
0.0994 
0.1188 



« 



42.78 



46.00 
47.66 
'67.88 



88.77 



40.95 
'42.91 
*M.97 



[The author also appends a table showing the amount of 
centinormal acid required to saturate the two alkaloids, 
and another, showing the relative extracting powers of 
ethylic and methylic alcohols, which we omit, as the 
general deductions are given elsewhere in the paper.— Ed. 
Am. Druoo.] 

As the strength of ethyl alcohol decreases, that of the 
extractive increases regularly, except in that from 60 per 
cent alcohol. This lower value may be due to an unno* 
ticed accident, as that from 60 per cent was proven cor- 
rect by duplicate assay. With the methyl alcohol extracts, 
the strength is highest at 70 per cent, and decreases with 
following percentages. Hence its solvent powers differ 
greatly from those of ethly alcohol. 

If, now, the fat removed by chloroform be subtracted 
from total solids, and the values of the oil*free extracts be 
calculated, the differences are greatly increased, as methyl 
alcohol dissolves very much lees of the fat than does ethyl 
alcohol. In round numbers they compare as follows. 

Ethyl, 90 p.c, 26.6!3f ; 80, 24.6j«;70, 2BM ; 60, 20.7% ; 50, 19s^. 

Methyl, 90 p. c, 20.6^;80, 21.6jf ;70, 21,8%: 60, 19.8jf ; 6017.7j<. 

Next, consider the proportion of strycnnine in the alka- 
loid residues. Only three have been determined, but as 
they include extremes in alcoholic strength, they are quite 
sufficient. The mixed alkaloids from 90 and 50 per cent 
menstrua were colorless, those from 70 per cent, very pale 
amber colored, although entirely soluble in the volumetric 
acid. The data are given in full in the following table, to 
show the accuracy of the method as applied under ordi- 
nary conditions, and the values of each mixture as found 
by the rule for calculation here proposed. 
Table showing percentage of Strychnine in extracted aUea- 

foids. 



Source. 



W% 



10% 



W 



E 
M 

^: 

M- 

Ei 
M 



Weight. 



0.0892 
0.0668 

0.1778 
0.1768 

0.1868 
0.1811 



C.C, Axsid. 



24.80 
28.66 

48.16 
47.95 

86.85 
36.70 



Weight Stiych- Per cent 
Strychidiie 



0.086416 
0.052784 
0.086521 
0.061279 

0.069088 
0.108212 
0.070187 
0.106168 

0.055042 
0.080258 

0.058206 
0.077894 



40.8 
69.2 
40.9 
69.1 

89.0 
61.0 
89.8 
60.2 

40.7 
59.8 

40.6 
69.4 



£=Ethyl Alcohol. M=:Methyl Alcohol. 



The proportion between the two alkaloids is the same as 
extracted by the two solvents. 

From the results the conclusion is reached that methyl 
alcohol is greatiy inferior to ethyl alcohol of corresponding 
strength for extracting nux vomica. Did the value of the 
extractive matter depend eolely on the contained alkaloids, 
it would be a useful alternative menstruum, provided the 
mx)duct obtained by it be adiusted to an uniform strength. 
But, as the fixed oil and other proximate princij^les have 
no small influence over the action of the more active alka- 
loids, as these substances are taken from the drug in such 
varying proportions by the two solvents, and as the recog- 
nised medicmal action of the extract has been based on 
that obtained by ethyl alcohcd, the use of methyl alcohol 
for preparing this extract must be condenmed. 

CxNcivirATi, June 10th, 1888. 

The Bstimation of Oxalic Acid in Plants. 

Bkbthklot and Ain>BlB have recently shown that 1^ 
precipitates which are obtained in vegetable extracts aci- 
dulated with acetic acid, by means of calcium salts, are 
not necessarily oxalate of calcium, but may contain tar- 
trate, uvate, citrate, and sulphate of calcium, or may not 
contain any oxalate at all. Besides, they may contain co- 
agulated nitrogenous substances. Hence these precipitates 
sfiould never be used directly for the estimation of oxalic 
add. 

In order to separate the oxalic acid, the authors recom- 
mend to proceed as follows: The vegetable extract or 
solution, either purely aqueous or prepared with addition 
of hydrochloric acid, and free from any particles of the 
rJant, is raised to boiling, and the liquid then filtered. 
The filtrate is mixed with excess of ammonia, which 
causes a precipitate of impure oxalate of calcium, more or 
leas colored, and mixed with flocculent substances. Next 
an excess of boric acid is added, which causes, if chloride 
of ammonium is present at the same time [and this should 
be added, if none is present] the resolution of other cal- 
cium salts except the oxalate, or prevents their precipita- 
tion. The mixture is now strongly acidulated with acetic 
acid, whereby carbonates and certain other salts are dis- 
solved, and acetate of calcium is now added. The whole 
is heated during one hour, but not boiled, the object being 
to cause the precipitate to settle more compactly. It is 
then collected on a filter, and washed. But as it is not 
yet sufficiently pure, it is redissolved in hydrochloric 
acid, precipiti^^ with ammonia, and the liquid acidulated 
with acetic acid. If necessary, this process is repeated 
two or three times. 

The oxalate of calcium thus obtained is pure, and may 
be weighed as such, or as carbonate or sulpnate. 

The authors, however, prefer to estimate it indirectly, 
viz., by decomposing it with strong sulphuric acid into 
carbonic add and carbonic oxide gases, the former of 
which is absorbed. whOe the latter is measured. —After 
Zeiteeh./. Anal, Chem., 1888, 40.3. 

Improyement in Saooharin. 

A GREAT objection to saccharin is its very sparine solu- 
bility when pure. The defect is corrected by the addition 
of an alkaline bicarbonate, but it is often at the expense of 
the sweetening properties of the chemical, whicn some- 
times acquires almost a bitter taste. Flies, bees, and 
other insects will not touch saccharin in any shape, but as 
man, who is not so good a judge of sweets, hkes it, let it at 
least be cooked up and served to his taste. M. P. Mereier 
recommends the collowing process. Take of — 

Pure 8aooh arin 10 parts 

UisUUed Water 6 *• 

Sodiom Bicarbonate 4-6 ** 

Alcohol (96)K) 20 " 

Salphnrio Ether sufficient 

The bicarbonate is to be added by small portions to the sac- 
charin mixed with the water, about half an hour bdng al- 
lowed to pass between each addition, and the mixture be- 
ing stiired occasionally to hasten the combination and the 
evolution of carbonic add gas. It is important to cease 
adding bicarbonate before tbe saccharin is entirely sat- 
urated. The operation rec^uires 10 to 15 hours. Next the 
alcohol is add^ to the mixture, with the effect of throw- 
ing down most of the soda saecharinate, and holding in 
eolution the excess of saccharin and impurities; cmd, 
finally, the magma is thrown on a vacuum niter, where it 
is washed, first with more alcohol, and lastly with sulphuric 
ether. On drying in the open air, a white, exceedingly 
sweet, and soluble crystalline powder is obtained, which 
possesses all the properties oi saccharin. Some of the 
chemical features of the foregoing process may be briefiy 
alluded to. It will be noticed, for instance, that no heat 
is employed. The reason is that under tbe infiuence of 
heat soda will readily transform saccharin into salicylic 
acid. Then the use of bicarbonate instead of carbonate 
of soda is not indifferent, as the presence of caustic soda, 
always to be feared in carbonate, will turn the saccharin 
into a para-compound possessing no sweetness. Lastly, 
the use of alcohol as a precipitating agent renders heat 
unnecessary, and removes man^ impurities te be found in 
the purest commercial saccharin.— C^em. and Druggist 
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Brasilian. Giim Arabic. 

At the instance of the Eew Gardens authorities, the 
Foreign Office has applied to Mr. E. Kanthack, British 
consul at Pard in Braol, for information regarding the 
origin of the gum which, for some time, has heen con- 
signed to England, principally to Liverpool, as a suhstitute 
for gum araoic. In answer to this communication the 
consul states that the gum in question is not a product' of 
his district at all, but is fotmd m considerable quantity in 
the province of Piauhy, whence it is shipped at the port 
of Farahyba in transit to Pard, and sent on from tnere 
to England. The gum which is thus brought into com- 
merce consists of two different kinds. One is obtained 
from a tree called ** jatuba,'^ and is of a whitish and pale 
yellowish color, and m appearance like gum arable. It is 
said to ooze out from the root or lower portion of the trunk 
and to dissolve by heat. The other kind is from a tree 
called ** angico,'* and is of reddish color, oozing out by cut- 
ting the baxk. This latter gum dissolves in water, and is 
considered a substitute forgum arable. The jatuha gum 
has heen identified bv the Eew botanists as the product of 
fljvmencea Courbarii, h,^ known as *' locust tree "in the 
West Indies, and as **simiri" in Guiana. It is a gum 
resin, resembles animi in its characteristics, and is used 
as a varnish gum. The angico gum, as was mentioned in 
The Chemist and Druggist some time ago, is derived from 
the Acacia Angico, Mart., and is a soluble gum, which, for 
certain purposes constitutes an efficient substitute for ^um 
arable. A supply of leaves and flowers of the tree vield- 
in^ the gum may shortly he expected from Brazu, and 
this will probably clear up all douDts as regards the botan- 
ical source.— C^em. and Druggist 



In a subsequent issue of the same journal the following 
additional imormation is given: 

Her Majesty's Consul at Par4 states that two kinds of 
'' gum " have appeared in the market tliere, viz., '^ Jatul>a»'^ 
the resin of Hymencea Courbaril^ a vaFuish gum well known 
in this country as Brazilian anime or copcQ, and aneico, a 
reddish gum said to be obtained from Acacia AngiciKiieat. , 
and to be soluble in water. It is probable that the latter is 
the source of the Brazilian gum arabic. Certainly, how- 
ever, it is not the hymenaea resin, which Is quite unlike it 
in appearance, while '* angico" is what is commercially 
known as a *' water-gum." During the past week we have 
had an opportunity of testing the gum in regard to its 
adaptabilit^r for pharmaceutical purposes, and also of 
comparing it with a sample of gum imported as '* gum 
annco," tor which we are indebted to Dr. Charles Symes, 
of Liverpool. Our sample is in large tears, some of them 
weighing as much as 400 to 800 grains, with smooth or 
wrinkled surface, translucent, and of a dark amber color. 
The gum powders with difficulty, being not quite dry, and 
dissolves entirely in water, 1 jpsxt of the gum and 2 of 
water forming a mucilage as thick as the Pharmacopoeial 
mucilage of acacia. It is not, however, so adhesive as 
acacia, but its ready solubility and moderate viscosity 
should make it a welcome addition to the confectioner's 
stock of acacia substitutes. Dr. Symes's specimen is quite 
different in appearance and property from our own sample. 
It is of a dark red color, ana is only partially soluble in 
water, swelling up and forming a thick magma with twice 
its weight of water. In his ''Notes on Brazilian Drugs," 
communicated to the Southampton meeting of the Phar- 
maceutical Conference, Dr. Symes said that 'in the For- 
mulario ou Guia Medica ' of Chernoviz, it is mentioned as 
the product of Acacia Angico, and is said to be good for 
chest complaints; the same tree yielding an astringent 
bark. ... As regards its medicinal properties, the only 
remark which accompanied it was similar to that of Cher- 
noviz, ''usase nas molestias do peito," '* useful in chest 
complaints." Although this gum differs so markedly in 
appearance from the Brazilian gum arabic, the mucilage of 
tne latter gives very similar reactions to those which Dr. 
Symes noted of his gum angico, viz., no reaction with 
ferric chloride and lead acetates, and precipitates with 
ammonium oxalate and alcohol, the latter being more 
abundant with the new gum. It is probable that both 
gums are the product of allied or similar trees, and it 
would be important to have this point determined, for the 
new gum is likel;^ to be a useful one, and if it were to be 
known commercially as gum angico, it is probable that 
consignments of the insoluble gum might be made, and so 
lead to disappointment. 

Sulphonal. 

The appearance of sulphonal as a hypnotic has been 
quickly followed by the publication of a test for its recog- 
nition. Dr. Vulpius recommends for this purpose (Pharm. 
Centralh., May l7th, p. 245) the regeneration of mercaptan- 
—of which the compound is a condensation product— by 
fusing a decigramme of sulphonal with an equal weight of 
PotaiBium cyanide, when a thick vapor is at once given off, 
having the unbearable odor of mercaptan to a nigh de- 
gree. Mr. Ritsert, however, objects to the use of potassium 
cyanide, and proposes pyrogaflic or gallic acid as a non- 
l^isonous substitute (Pharm, Zeit, May 21st, p. 812). Mr. 
Ritsert heats one or two decigrammes of sulphonal in a 



dry test tube imtO, at ahout 280^ C, the water-clear fused 
mass begins to give off bubbles of ggia. From 0.05 to 0.1 
gramme of pvrogallic or gallic acid is then added, which 
causes the clear liquid to become brown and evolve the 
characteristic mercaptan vapor. As to the probabilify 
that sulphonal will take permanent rank as a hypnotic, 
Mr. T. £. Lovegrove, writing to the British Medical Jour- 
nal (May 26th, p. 1,113), says that his experience with it 
has been very discouraging. For several hours after the 
drufl" had been taken no appreciable effect could be observed 
in the patients^ but during the following day there was 
extreme drowsiness and considerable cyanosis. He found 
it to require for solution considerablv more than " eighteen 
to twenty parts of boiling water, ''^ and immediately on 
cooling it crystallized out; neither was it soluble in one 
hundred parts of water at the ordinary temperature. Mr. 
Lovegrove considers the best mode of administering sul- 
phonal to mix it with pulv. tragacanthse and water. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Scholvien {Pharm, Zeit, May 30th, p. 320), 
one part of sulphonal requires for solution 15 parts of boil- 
ing water, 500 parts of water at 15** C, 133 parts of ether 
at 15* C, 2 parts of boiling alcohol, 65 parts of alcohol at 
16* C, or 110 parts of 50 per cent alcohol at 15' C. After 
recrystallization of commercial sulphonal three times from 
50 per cent alcohol, absolute alcohol, ether, chloroform, 
and benzol, the melting point proved to be uniformly at 
125.5* C, and Dr. Scholvien thinks, therefore, that this 
character may be taken as an indication of a pure product. 
J>r. East, who introduced sulphonal, reports that he has 
found an allied disulphone, etnyliden-diethylsulphone, to 
act asa narcotic in the same doses as sulphonal, and proba- 
bly in less time, but it appears to produce disturbance of 
the heart's action. A number of other disulphones have 
been experimented with, but proved to be inactive or objec- 
tionable on accoimt of the symptoms produced. --P^rm. 
Joum. 

The Spanish Baffin Trade. 

Ik the last issue of the Handels Museum, Mr. Theodor 
Mortens, of Valencia, gives some particulars about the 
Spanish saffron trade. The average yield of the crop in 
that country amounts to between 180,000 and !^5,000, a 
quantity f our-ff fths of which is quite sufficient to cover the 
entire oonsumption of Spanish saffron, so that in seasons 
of abimdant crop, when, perhaps, 290,000 to 310,000 lbs. are 
harvested, a heavy stock accumulates, and three successive 
abundant crops generally cause the farmers to reduce their 
plantations. The lowest price at which saffron-growing 
can he made to pav, closely approaches the equivalent of 
28s. 6d. per lb. At Pithiviers, m ttie Gatinais (France), a 
maximum crop of from 27,000 to 34,000 lbs. was harvested 
in former years, but since the severe frost which occurred 
in that district in 1879 the largest crop has not exceeded 
11,000 lbs. (in 1887 it was only about 7,800 lbs.), and at 
present Spanish saffron unquestionably rules the market. 
The average Italian crop may be placed at 11,000 to 13,500 
lbs. per annum, and in Austria saffron-growing only pays 
if the price is at least 536. per lb. This Austrian is the heist 
of all, and next toit ranks the Gatinais, the only drawback 
of which is that it very <iuickly loses its vivid color. In 
Spain saffron is divided into five grades, each cultivate<1 
in a different district. The centre of the export trade is 
Valencia, where the saffron is stored by the merchants, 
who gieneraDy advance money on it to the cultivators. 
These merchants sell it to the local agents of foreim 
houses, who export the drug in strong wooden cases, with 
an outer covering of matting, about 160 lbs. weight, and 
in which the saffron is packed in white paper. For export 
to distant countries, however, the saffron is generaJly 
packed in tins, which are placed in a wooden case. The 
principal buyers of Spanish saffron are a few firms in 
southern Germany—Mliuinheim, Frankforto-M., Hanau 
and Wurzburg, who pick and grade it, remove the yellow 
threads, leaving only the purely red filaments, or grind it, 
and redistribute it subsequently to all parts of the world. 
Pithiviers and Marseilles used to buy large quantities In 
Spain, but do not now take quantities of any importance, 
cither countries purchasing direct from Spain are England, 
North America (California), South America, especially 
Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, and certain portions on the 
west coast, British India and Japan. Adulteration is. of 
course, practised to a very large extent; at Novelda, in the 
province of Alicante, for instance, all the saffron brought 
to market is systematically adulterated. 

Glass-balls for Befllling Wine-Casks. 

Wines which contain less than about 15 per cent of 
alcohol cannot be kept in ccisks, unless the latter are kept 
full, and protected from the air. When a portion of the 
contents of a cask is withdrawn, the vintner fills it up 
again from reserved stock, until the particular brand gives 
out. He then used to, and still does, resort to the practice 
of putting pebbles into the cask to occupy the volume of 
the displaced wine. But even with the best of care, some 
ferruginous or otherwise impure pebbles are apt to get in, 
which may injure the flavor of the wine. For this reason, 
glass-balls are now being used by many in place of the 
pebbles. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF HYDBOFLITOBIC AOID 
INHALATIONS. 

IiraALATiONS of hydrofluoric acid gas have been used for 
some time with reported good success in the treatment 
of diphtheria and phthisis. Various forms of apparatus 
have been proposea for the uniform administration of the 
ffas Mr. Baraet, of Paris, has utilized the principle un- 
derlying the method of Dr. Bergeron for administering hy- 
drosulpnuric acid gas per rectum, and has constructed an 
apparatus which delivers a current of carbonic acid gas 
charged with the proper proportion of hydrofluoric acid. 




Bardet'8 Apparatus. 

The apparatus consists of three pieces (see cut), a gen- 
erator ot carbonic acid, a pressure regulator, and a re- 
BpiratoTy apparatus proper. The generator consists of a 
hter bottle with wide mouth, the stopper of which bears a 
globe-funnel and a delivery tube. Tbe regulator consists 
of a small rubber bag connected with the delivery tube, 
and forming part of the conduit. Upon the bag rests a 
small, movable, and hinged trap. When the pressure of 
gas becomes too great, the extended bag raises the free 
end of the trap, and this compresses the delivery tube, 
thus diminishing the amount ot gas generated in the flaak. 
When the pressure diminishes, the trap is gradually re- 
leased aeain. Another portion of the apparatus consists 
of a rubber bottle containing the hvdrofluoric acid e(^u- 
tion. The current of carbonic acid gas is made to pass 
through the acid, and the mixed vapors finally pass 
through a ¥ride ruober tube into a sort of t^it arranged as 
shown in the cut, into which the patient introduces his 
head. [It seems to us that the current of carbonic acid 
gas, mentioned in the original, should be replaced by a 
current of a»r.— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

For use, the generator is charged with a mixture of 4 
parts of tartaric acid and 5 parts of bicarbonate of sodium, 
and a little water is gradually added through the funnel, 
the lower orifice of which is best drawn out fine. The re- 
action is sufficiently regulated by the trap over the rubber 
bag. The hydrofluoric acid may be used in varying 
strengths, 15, 20, or dO parts of the commercial acid, di- 
luted with water to 100. Two sittings a day are recom- 
mended, each of three-quarters of an hour. 

Another form of apparatus is that of Dr. Bergeron. 
This consists of two gasometers of the construction shown 
in the cut. When either one of the inner cylinders is 
pulled down into the other, the volume of air contcuned 
within it is forced through the tube T to the common out- 
let R, and finally passes through 2>, and issues at the ceil- 
ing of a small room in which the patient is made to sit. 
The bottle D contains a titrated solution of hydrofluoric 
acid. The pushmg down of one of the cylinders of the ap- 
paratus naturally raises the other one. and during its 
ascent this becomes fllled with air, whicn enters through 
the tube U, the orifice of which is provided with a valve 
which only opens inward. Two other similar valves will 
be found in the connecting tubes between U and R (see 
small cut on top). As the capacity of the air-space of the 
cylinders is known, it is ea/ty to administer an exact dose 
01 the vapor of hydrofluoric acid. 

Bergeron does not approve the use of a dilute solution of 
the acid, and the passage of the air through it, as it has 
happened that particles of the liquid have been carried for- 
ward mechaniciBJly. He prefers to employ a strong acid 
and to pass the current of air over, not through it. 

SeUer uses three solutions of different strength, one con- 
taining S3i% of hydrofluoric acid, another containing 50^, 
and another containing 66}^. A sejparate chamber or tent 
is used for each of these vapors. By the way, any glass, 
in windows or elsewhere, in these chambers or tents must 
be coated with a thin varmsh to prevent the vapors com- 
ing in contact with the glass, which would thereoy become 



Petit and Filleau do not use an inhaling apparatus, but 
simply place the bottle containing the acid in the cham- 
ber, in which the patient has taken a seat, the flask being 
about four feet from the floor. Yet this method is not ap- 
proved by Bergeron. 

A very simple apparatus is that of Dupont, but the 
dosage of gas is rather uncertain, and it is innaled through 
a cap placed over the mouth. Nevertheless, as the cur- 
rent of air is made to pass, not through a liquid, but 
through a wad of cotton, contained insiae of the bottle, 
and moistened with the strong acid, no serious results 
need be feared if care be taken in administering the gas. 
Dupont's apparatus is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration (see next page). It will be seen that the current 
of air is blown, by means of bellows, across a sort of wick, 
which is a part or the wad of cotton contained in the bot- 
tle. The liquid retained by the wad is gradually drawn 
up by capillary attraction.— After BiUl, Ohi. de TtUrap, 

Volumetric Determination of Potassium and Sodium. 

Potassium may be separated from sodium by acid tar- 
trate. A solution ofpuro acid ammonium tartrate, satu- 
rated at about 90" C., diluted with an equal volume of 
water, is the reagent. When used, the flask containing 
the reagent is heated till the crystalline tartrate is redis- 
solved. 

The salts are (or should be got) in the form of chlorides. 
Two solutions of potassium and sodium chlorides were pre- 
pared to do away with the frequent weighing out of the 
salts: 20 C.c. of the solution, containing about 0.2 Gm., is 
measured into a 100 C.c. measuring flask: 5 C.c. of ammo- 
nium tartrate for every 0.1 Gm, added ; tne solution is al- 
lowed to cool, and methylated alcohol is added in small 
portions, shaking after every addition until up to the 
mark. Filtered, after about tnree hours, into a burette, 
10 C.c. is evaporated, and ignited gently till the charred 
mass is white.- Evaporate with a solution of ammonium 
chloride, ignite, ana titrate the sodium chloride with a 
solution of silver nitrate, 1 C.c. = 0.001 CI. The sodium is 
found directly, and the potassium indirectly. [The author 
gives the results of several assays, all but one of which are 
satisfactory.] 

The precipitations were usually done in the evenings, 
and allowed to stand over night. Three hours were, how- 




Bergeron's Apparatus. 

ever, found sufficient from a trial of the mixed chlorides. 
The flltrate from the precipitate of the solution of potas- 
sium chloride (^ave no flxea residue. In an early experi- 
;nent, the addmg of spirit at once, in quantity, lowered 
the quantity of sodium chloride by 0.004. 

I was led to these experiments by trying to And « 
method of separation based on the insolubility, discovered 
by Wurtz, of potassium alum in aluminium sulphate. 
Tne potassium of the alum might be determined by pre- 
cipitating with barium chloride, and then with ammomum 
carbonate, and titrating the potassium chloride formed, 
but the present process is simpler.— J. Tsawoo White in 
Chem. tfewB. 
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On the Chemioal Nature of Peptone. 

An important contribution to our knowledge of the na* 
tore of peptone has been furnished by R. Pahn of the 
pharmacolrgical institute at I>orpat. From an article bT 
this author published in the Zeitaohrift /. €mal. Chemte 
(1888, 850) we take the following. 

It was Lehman who first introduced the term peptone 
in scientific nomenclature. The albuminoids, when di- 
eested in the stomach, lose the faculty of being coagu- 
lated, and of being precipitated by certain reagents, and 
the resulting clear solution finallv has a different beha- 
Tior from that of ordinary pure albiunen. 

On treating albumin peptones with alcohol a white, 
light-flocculent precipitate is obtained which, when dried 
on a water-bath, forms a yellowish, fissured, very hygro- 
scopic mass, easily soluble in water to a colorless liquid. 
From this, the peptone is not precipitated by alcohol, 
heat, alkalies, acids, or neutral salts. Onlj^ solution of 
mercuric oxide, acetate of lead or tannic acid cause pre- 
cipitates. In physiological chemistry, there are distin- 
fiiished milk-, casein-, albumin-, serum-, gelatin-, and 
brin-p^tones. 

A qualitative test for peptone is the biuret reaction, 
which is given by the author in a modified manner as fol- 
lows : Mix the peptone solution first with soda, and then 
with enough hydrochloric acid, imtil the precipitate first 
formed has been again dissolved. Next add a trace of sul- 
phate of copper, and lastly, an excess of soda, which will 
cause the formation of a precipitate havine at first a green- 
ish-blue color, which changes to rose-red, oy agitation, the 
last tint refnaining even when the liquid is heated to boil- 
ing. Albumin bodies, under similar conditions, furnish 
Bohitaons of a violet tint. Elementary dialysis has 
proven that peptones have the same ultunate, chemical 
composition as albumins. 




Petit and Fffleftu'ft Kt^ptntxm. 

The author next quotes the views of all chemists who 
have advanced theories as to the nature of peptones. 
But it is evident that none of the explanati<ms so tar ad- 
vanced are sufficient to furnish the correct clue. 

Dr. Palm (the author) finds, as the result of his examin- 
ation, that peptone (milk-i>eptone) isaeohUianoftiBmmen 
in lactic acid. When lactic acid acts upon eg^-, milk-, 
or serum-albumen, or upon casein, peptone is obtained as a 
result, and the same is the case when lactic acid acts upon 
gelatin, fibrin or chondrin. Hence peptone should be in- 
terpreted as a solution of protein in lactic acid, 

A peptone of definite composition (that is, proportions) 
may be obtained by mixing an alcoholic solution of pep- 
tone with a sufficient quantity of ether, whereby a mixture 
of proton and lactic acid is separated, in stoechiometric 
proportion, in form of an oUy mass. On the other hand, 
the author has succeeded in separating genuine albumen 
from peptone, by neutralizing the solution of the latter 
with ammonia (that is, by neutralizing the lactic acid), and 
afterwards treating the mixture with alcohol of 95^, where- 
bv all the albumin was separated. The same result was 
obtained by employing alcohol (95^ acidulated with sul- 
phuric acid. In this case, the albumin forms a compound 
with the sulphuric acid, which is insoluble in lactic acid. 
In this method, however, an excess of acid must be avoided, 
since the precipitate would be redissolved. The author 
found that after he had completely neutralized a solution 
of p^^tone with ammonia it yieldend all reactions for albu- 
min m the same manner as an original solution of pure 
albumin. And if the neutralized peptone solution is heated, 
the albumin coagulates precisely like tiie natural sub- 
stance. 

The author used milk-peptone for most of his experiments, 
and this contains only lactic acid. Such peptones, however, 
which are formed in the stomach dunng digestion may 
contain both hydrochloric and lactic acids. The reason 
why no albumin is coagulated when a solution of peptone 
is heated, is this, that it contains free lactic acid. The 
latter namely, like acetic €Kdd, dissolves albumin, even if 
it had previously been coagulated. Besides, the presence 
of lactic acid in the peptones prevents the albumin from 
being coa^lated by alcohol, or by alkalies or neutral salts. 
All precipitates which are produced by these agents in 
nomitd solution of albumin are easily dissolved by lactic 
add. excepting the precipitate produced by mercuric oxide 
or tumic acid. 



It remains to examine into the reason why peptones show 
the same elementary conoposition as the albumin from 
which they are derived. The answer is simple, -viz. : " be- 
cause the method used for isolating the peptone does not 
yield peptone (that is albumin or protein and lactic acid), 
but only true albumin." It is, however, known from many 
elementanr analyses, that peptones showed a smaUer per- 
centage of carbon and nitrogen than the original albmnin. 
In these cases both albumin and lactic acid had been separ- 
ated and analyzed as peptones. 

** Peptone," therefore, should be understood to be a solu- 
tion of protein in acids, among them sulphuric and acetic, 
and probably other acids. 

To distinguish peptone from albumin, the author places 
reliance upon potassium xanthogenate or xanthate (pro- 
duced by saturating boiling alcohol of 0.800 sp. gr. with 
potassa, and then dropping in disulphide of carbon until 
this ceases to be dissolved, or until the liquid ceases to be 
alkaline. On cooling the salt crystallizes; the crystals 
must be quickly removed, pressed between blotting paper 
and dried in vacuo). Xantnate of potassium yields a pre- 

X'tate with a neutral solution ot normal albumin only 
r addition of acids; but with peptones it yields a pre- 
cipitate at once, as these already contain acids.— After 
Zeiteeh, /. anal Chem., 1888, 359. 

To Prevent Bumping during Distillation. 

To prevent the annoying, and sometimes dangerous oc- 
currence of bumping which many liquids experience dur- 
ing distillation—which is mainly due to a superheating of 
the layers of Uquid situated immediately over the source 
of heat— A. Reissmann recommends to introduce into the 
flasks or retorts, spirals of rather thick platinum wire, 
containing small fragments of pumice. The spirals must 
be heavy enough to prevent the pumice from floating it. 
The pumice, thus compelled to sink to the bottom, has the 
advantage of presenting a large surface to the liquid. 

£. Dannenberg recommends asbestos for the same pur- 
pose, and thinks it preferable to anything else. 

W. Markownikow introduces into the liquid to be distilled 
several small capillarv tubes, 0.3 to 1 Cm. long, and closed 
by fusion at one end. The presence of these will cause 
liquids, which are otherwise very refractory, to boil regu- 
larly and quietly, even under diminished pressure. — 
Zeitsch.f. anal. Cnem,, 1888, 385. 

Stray Notes on New Remedies. 

Trefusia. This is the name given by an Italian manu- 
facturer, Lui^ d^Emilio, of Naples, to a condensed ox- 
bloody which 18 said to differ from similar preparations by 
containing tiie albumen in a soluble form. Tne new sub- 
stance is completely soluble in warm or cold water, is in 
form of a granular powder and of a reddish-brown color, 
not hygroempic and dissolving in water to a blood-red 
liquid, if it IS to be administered to children, it is recom- 
mended to be ^ven in chocolate, and in the case of adults, 
to be given with malt or spirituous hquors. Tne dose for 
children is stated to be i to 1 Gm., or 1 to 3 Gm. per day. 
For adults, 3 to 10 Gm. 

Iodine Trichloride (IClt). This is an orange-yellow, 
crystalline powder, having an astringent, aoid taste, a 
penetrating odor, and is very volatile. Its vapor is very 
pungent and irritating. It is easily soluble in water, 
forming a brown liquid which undergoes but little decom- 
position if kept in amber colored bottles. Prof. Luigeh- 
oeck, of Beriin, has used it in surgical operations, in aque- 
ous s(^ution (^ 1 in 1,000 or 1 in 1,600, which were suffi- 
ciently strong to destroy all kinds of bacteria, rendering it 
nearly equal to corrosive sublimate. Its pungent odor, 
and property of staining the skin is not considered to be a 
drawback, as it is not poisonous in the sense in which cor- 
rosive sublimate may be under certain circumstances. 
Iodine trichloride has also been used internally in dyspep- 
sia, when due to bacteria [?], in doses of 1 fl. drachm of 
a 0.1 per cent solution. Also in skin diseases as a lotion, 
and as an injection in gonorrhcaa. 

Lipanin, We have already given an account of this 
new substitute for cod-Uver oil, and need only add here 
that the substance, as sold, is stated to be prepared from 
pure olive oil by partial saponification, the unsaponifled 
portion of the oil, and the liberated oleic acid being mixed 
to form lipanin. It is an oily houid, resembling olive oil 
and contains 6i per cent of free oleic add. It forms emid- 
sions with great facility. 5 C.c. of lipanin mixed with 5 
C.c. of water and 3 drops of solution of soda (IChK) yield a 
permanent and perfectly white emulsion. 



Fhenolphtalein Solution.— A. Gawalowski has made 
the observation that phenolphtalein usually (or always) 
has a very faint acid reaction. This is shown by the fact 
that if it IS dissolved in alcohol absolutely free from any 
acid trace, it will bear the addition of several drops of nor- 
mal potassa solution (from 0.2 to to 0.6 C.c. per gramme of 
phenolphtalein) without tumine red. Only when the faint 
acid trace has been completely neutralized, will the red 
color make its appearance upon adding more of the alkali. 
—From Zeitsch. / anal. Chem. 
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A New Method of Making Kerourial Ointment. 

L JACQUEBfAiRE proposeB (in Joum. de Pharm,, Mar 
IStA, 1888) a new method of extinguishing mercury and 

Sre paring mercurial ointment. It is basedon the produc- 
ion of a smalj quantity of amalgam caused by the intro- 
duction of a minute quantity of metallic potassium, about 
1 part of this being sufficient for every 1,0M parts of mer- 
cury. The amount of the former is so small that it may 
be entirely disr^rarded. and, moreover, it is probably 
entirely saponified by the subsequent mixture with the 
fatty body. 

The author of course applies the new method to the par- 
ticular formula prescribed by the Codex for mercurial 
ointment. But it would be equally applicable to other 
similar ones. In general, his process is as follows: 

Place the requisite amount of mercury into a porcelain 
capsule, and warm gently [which should be done under a 
hood.— Ed. Ah. Dr.] in order to dissipate any adhering 
moisture. Then add the potassium in small fragments. 
The combination takes place under slight decrepitations. 
Stir well with a glass rod, so as to cause the amalgam to 
be dissolved and uniformly distributed throuehout the 
rest of the mercury. The mass is now pourea into the 
fatty base, which has previously been thoroughly beaten 
to a homogeneous mixture. If any constituent of this is 
solid at ordinary temperatures, it must, of course, be pre- 
viously combined with the remainder so that the only 
operation yet to be performed is the culmixture of the mer- 
cury. A rapid and energetic trituration will cause -the 
mercury to oe immediately divided and in ten minutes to 
be completely extinguished. 

Lanolin PreparationB. 
1. Lanolinum Boricum. 

Berated Lanolin. 

Boric Acid, in very fine powder lO parts 

BenzoinatM Suet 80 «• 

Lanolin 60 " 

Melt the Suet, add the Lanolin, and then incorporate the 
Boric Acid. Pour the mass into moulds, so as to obtain 
it in form of thick cylinders. Dispense them in metallic 
boxes with movable bottom. 

2. Lanolinum Carbolatum. 

Carbolized Lanolin. 

Carbolic Acid Sparts 

Bensoinated Suet 20 ' * 

Teliow Wax 80 •• 

Lanolin 50 " 

Melt the Suet and Wax, add the Lanolin, and lastly the 
Carbolic Acid. 

Pour out the mass into moulds, so as to obtain it in foim 
of thick cylinders. Dispense them in metallic boxes with 
movable bottom. 

. 3. Lanolinum SeUieylatum. 
Salicylated Lanolin. 

Salicylic Acid dparts 

Benzoinated Suet 25 „ 

YeUow Wax 8 " 

Lanolin 65 " 

Melt the Suet and Wax. Dissolve in the mixture the 
SalicyUc Acid, and lastly incorporate the LanoUn. 

Proceed as in the two preceding cases. — Dugtbrioh in 
Ph, Centralh, 

Bolivian Cultivated Ginohona. 

South Americans allowed the planters of the Old World 
a good start in the cultivation of cinchona before they 
thought fit to repair the waste and the ravages in their 
native forests by rearing the bark-yielding trees in a sys- 
tematic manner. It is perhaps a tribute to Spanish indif- 
ference to progress that a commencement in the cultiva- 
tion of cinchona was first made in Bolivia ten years ago 
by German planters, one of the inost successful being 
Mr. Otto Richter, ot Cochabamba. Plantations exist at 
Mapire Longa, Yungas, and Mapire, north and east of La 
Pas, and in those localities over six miUion plants were 
first placed in cultivation. For some time the Bolivian 
cultivated cslisaya, sent to our market in quill form, has 
been a standing feature in the London bark auctions, but 
quite recently one of the principal cultivators has made 
a bold attempt to provide us witn a cultivated substitute 
for the socafled Bolivian calisaya, which is a bark much 
sought after on the Continent, and for which prices are 
paid in excess of its mere alkaloidal value. A sample of 
this cultivated flat bark, recently submitted to us by the 
importers, shows it to have been carefully harvested. It 
is quite dry and powders readily, leaving little fibrous 
material. An assay of the bark showed us that it con- 
tains 3 per cent of total alkaloids, apercent age consid- 
erably under the standard of the British Pharmacopoeia, 
but comparing favorably with the quality of many samples 
of natuireJ yellow cincnona. Unfortunately the appear- 
ance of the bark under notice is somewhat against it. Of 
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course the trees in Mr. Richter^s plantation are still young. 
and do not, therefore, yield such stout bark aa the wild 
cinchonas which provide the ordinary flat bark of com- 
merce. The pieces, in fact, are merely, if they- may be so 
called, fiattened quills, one-eighth of an inch in thicknett 
and which in the ordinary process of drying would hare 
curled up into auills, but were artificiaUy prevented from 
so doing. Thecolor is partly a deep orange, partly streaked, 
and spotted with ruisty brown, whicb gives the bark a 
queer look. Dru^sts, therefore, who merely appreciate 
appearance shun it; but we understand that on tne Conti< 
nent the bark is beginning to find a ready sale, and it 
might be worth the while of our own export druggists to 
devote some attention to this new variety before it gravi- 
tates, as too many other drugs are already doing, towards 
rival markets.— C%em. and Drugg. 

A simple Method of preparing Oxygen Oas. 

DUPONT recommends to. use peroxide of hydrogen as a 
source for preparing oxygen gas, primarily for medicinal 
purposes, but the method is appHcable to any other uses of 
the gas. 

Peroxide of hydrogjen is known to be decomposed when 
it comes in contoct with certain pulverulent bodies, one of 
the most energetic bemg peroxide of manganese (in the 
cold). If pure peroxide of hydrogen solution is obtain- 
able in the market— as it is in most large cities— the com- 
mercial article may be used. If not^ it is easily prepared 
by any of the methods laid down m the chemical text- 
books. For medicinal purposes, and especially for the 
preparation of oxygen gas, it is best to use a solution of 
peroxide of hydroeen containing 20 per cent by volume of 
the pure oompound. 

An aqueous solution of peroxide of hydrogen maj^ be 
concentrated either by a very gentle heat, or by freeon^. 
If it is subjected repeatedlv to tne freezing process, the ice 
which is formed retains only traces of the compound, while 
the mother-liquid gradually acquires a stzength up to 70 
per cent by volume. If necessary, this may be purified 
by distillation. For this purpose, tne solution is first satu- 
rated with baryta, then filtered, and afterwards distilled 
in vacuo, Hanriot has prepared solutions containing as 
much as 400 volumes in this manner. 

To quorate oxygen gas, about 100 Qm. (3| oz.) of puie 
peroxide of manganese is introduced into a WoulfTsbottle 
of the cax>acity of 1 quart, and solution of peroxide of hy- 
drogen graduculy , and in small portions, allowed to flow 
upon it. The WoulfTs bottle is connected with a wash- 
bottle, through which the &»s is made to pass before it u 
collected for use, or inhaled. The peroxide of manganese 
does not sulffer any decomposition in this process; hence 
one and the same Quantity will suffice for an indefinite 
period.— After Runaachau (Prag). 

[Note by Ed. Am. Dr.— The process jnay be made con 
tinuous by providing an exit for the exhausted hquid in 
such a manner that this may be discharged in proportion 
as fresh liquid enters. If granular peroxide of manganese 
is used, a small percolator with stop-cock at the orifice may 
be employed, the fresh peroxide being admitted at the sur- 
face of the manganese conipound, and losing its exceesof 
oxygm as it descends, finally passing out as water.] 



Almadina, ** potato-gum," "euphorbia-gum," or, more 
briefly •* E. Q." is a resin of African origin which has of 
late f oimd its way into European drug markets in incr^ 
ing quantity. It chief use hitherto has been as a substitute 
for or addition to india-rubber. It is not only cheaper 
than caoutchouc, but is said to actually improve tbe latter 
when added in certain proportions, by dimiiushing its 
porosity and imparting greater durabdity.— Sc». Amer, 

Anagyris fostida, the leaves of which are used in Greece 
and Cyprus as a substitute for senna, is a leguminous 
plant, having seeds which yield a non-drying oii^t^o 
resinoids, a glucoside, and an alkaloid, called by Dr. Beale 
anagyrine. The formula for the latter is Ci i HiiNOt [f J. *^ 
is bitter, amorphous, very hygroscopic, and forma hygjo^ 
scopic salts with inorganic and organic acids, i^e 
platinum compound is stable. It is best obtamed by pre- 
cipitation with tannin and decomposing the tannate witn 
plumbic hydrate. 

German Insect Flowers.— A Berlin pbarmadBt, Vt. 
Unger, has been experimenting with powder from tne 
insect flowers raised at the Hortojultural Society's grounos 
near Berlin. He finds that the powdered flowers from 
Pyrethrum roBeum, Berolinenae, act very Batisfactoniy; 
killmg the insects experimented upon after 10"^°^ 
minutes. The powder of P. caucaaicum, BeroUneMe. wa» 
less active; the insects were in some desree ^P^^^^ 
even after havmg been kept for several nours in the po 
der under a glass they remained ahve. The P. ^'^Z 
powder had no action whatever. Dr. Unger conaidew j" 
results obtained sufficiently encouraging to ^«"*" * Iuq 
extension of the cultivation of pyrethrum, «P^*^^?jf!i,n 
roeeum variety. He recommends, however, *he aa*"*^ 
of lime to the soil set apart for cultivation.— C;n«m. «' 
Drugg. 
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NBW YORK STATE PHAHlCACEnTICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 

TBS tenth annual meeting of the New York State Phar 
maceutical Association having been called to order 
in the parlors of the Prospect Park Hotel at Catskill, 
June 19th, at 10:46 a.m. by the President, Aaron S^ror, 
of Cortland, prayer was offered by the Rev. W. H. Har- 
rison, of CatskiU, and the Hon. J. B. Olney, of Catskill, 
delivered an address of welcome to the Association. He 
said: 

Mr. President, Members of the Association, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I must say that it is with a sort of modest 
terror I appear before you on this occasion. In the first 
pl€U^, because this thin^ is a little out of my line; but 
although I am afraid of you, afraid of your nostrums, 
afraid of your decoctions, I have yet enou gh courage to 
say, I bid you and your ladies welcome. We have not 
any roaring cataract, like that which has immortaUsed a 
certain section of the State, with which to greet you, we 
have no Thousand Islands, but we have all hospitable 
homes, and we bid you a cordial welcome to them. We 
hAve our beautiful scenery, which, although we have 
lived here many yoaxs, still delights us, and we want you 
to say in relation to us, *' All yours is mine, and what is 
mine is my own." 

You have a committee of arrangements, I understand, 
who have undertaken to do the honors of this occasion, a 
very able committee, and I understand there were great 
discussions in that committee. Dubois insisted upon 
painting the town red. If you will take a wi^ down 
town you will see in what way he has done that. Other 
members of the committee incuned to golden brown, and 
on another comer you can see it exemplified by Mr. Post. 
I think, sir, that the town will have to be painted the color 
which really distinguishes our oount:;r from all others in 
the State, green, if you are content with that, because we 
generally calculate that we are green in every respect, 
but we will do the best we can to make it hospitable for 
you. 

You have a programme committee, I understand, which 
offers to take you up into an exceedingly high mountain 
and show you all the kingdoms of the world and the glory 
of them. Do not bow down to this committee and worship 
them. 

I think it is very appropriate that this gathering should 
be held on this spot. It is a historic spot. There is no 
right to land, either by possession or title, equal to the 
right by prescription. I think this the beet reason that 
you should select this spot for this gathering. Just below 
here was the Indians^ burying ground, and this spot itself, 
I am told (I was not here at the time), is where they had 
the last big fi^ht between two tribes, and right here they 
held the medicine dance once a year about uiis time. ^ 
that it is very proper that you should select this locality 
for the meeting of this Association. 

And there is another thing of which that truthful his- 
torian, Irving, informs us. Hendrick Hudson once dwelt 
upon these mountains. We do not know who his family 
physician was, but. as I am credibly informed, he sent a 
messenger to Catskill village for the purpose of getting 
medicine. We do not exactly know who the druggist 
was who furnished him this medicine, but at any rate we 
find him half-way up the mountain when he overtakes a 
certain paaiiy. You know the result. Rip Van Winkle 
was induced to carry it to the top of the moimtain, and 
the result was not only to put Rip Van Winkle to sleep 
for twenty years, but the whole locality also. I do not 
know exactly what it was, possibly spiritus fruijienti, I 
am sure it was not aqua pura, but that spell which was 
cast over the slumbers of Kip Van Winkle, has extended 
to the whole population, and it is fittini^ tnat you drug- 
gists should come here and take off this spell which has 
prevented CatAkill from having its electric lights, its street 
railroads and its real estate boom. This snould be the 
result of your gathering here at this time, and if you 
leave enough of the prescription by which these things 
can be accomplished, we shall say '* Amen " to your ef- 
forts. 

The President called upon Dr. R. G. Ecdes, of Brook- 
lyn, to respond in behalf of the Association. He said : 

Honorable sir, and friends of Catskill village and vi- 
cinity. We thank you for the reception that you have 
Kiven us this morning, and as members of the Association 
feel that we have reached a place where we are really and 
in soul made welcome. You told us of the colors with 
which the town had been painted, and that people say the 
true color of the region is Rreen. To my liking, Uiere is 
no color so grand as green. It is the one color of all otiiers 
that rejoices the souT If red were as profuse as green, 
our eyesight would fail us, and we would not have half 
the appreciation of the universe that we have. There is . 
no place where man resides, where beauty cannot be 
found, but this one above all others is one that is really 
favored by the Supreme Power that has formed the uni- 
verse. The region has a reputation that .is broad. Even 
that story that he told us about poor Rip Van Winkle 
being asleep has itself tended to make the region known 
throughout the Englishnspeaking world, 
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We are glad to have come to Catskill, glad to have re- 
ceived such a welcome, glad we have come with such a 
spell as you declare has been cast by the early apothecarv 
over the region so that it has gone to sleep. I can predict 
to you that this spell shall be removed, and that you shall 
yet have your street railroads, your electric lights, and 
you shall have your dty built up. So we thank you for 
the welcome which you have given us. 

The Presidept appointed as Committee on Credentials, 
W. D. Balliet of Lockport, Wm. Howarth of Utica, and 
O. C. Weinman of New York. 

The names of thirty-six applicants for membership were 
read by the chairman of the Executive Committee. 

The President appointed as Committee on Exhibits, 
R. E. Phillips of Fulton, W. W. Tooker, Sag Harbor, and 
W. S. Qerity of Elmira. 

The Presiaent then read his annual address. 

Laddbs and Gkntlemsn of the New York State Phar- 
MAOEUTiOAii ASSOCIATION:— Another year has passed since 
we threaded the beautiful islands of the St. Lawrence on 
the deck of the Wanderer, A decade has nearly passed since 
our Association was first organirod, and I congratulate you 
to-day that, although we have not filled the full measure 
of our anticipations, we have accomplished a grand work. 
Pharmacy as a profession is recognized in the statute books 
of our State, and this recognition is due to the persistent 
labors of the N. Y. S. P. A. I congratulate you that so 
many of the members, who were identified with the early 
organization of the association, are permitted by a kind 
I^vidence to gather with us to-day, and while our hearts 
are saddened, we cherish the memory of those whose names 
have a place on our death-roll. We are stronger to-day be- 
cause of their efforts for the advancement of our interests. 
Let us emulate their zeal. 

It is not my purpose at this time to occupy your atten- 
tion with a history of the science of pharmacy. The pres- 
ent and future of this Association,, as representing the 
best interests of the pharmacists and druggists of our own 
and sister States, should be the object of our earnest solici- 
tude. 

The past year has be6n comparatively barren of good re- 
sults.- The treasurer can give you a solution of tne diffi- 
culty under which we have labored. It is impossible to 
accomplish much substantial good in these days without a 
good bank account. The first great problem presented in 
putting down the late rebellion was a financial one. For- 
tunatelyi ^hile the government was bankrupt, the resour- 
ces of a prosperous and patriotic people were placed at its 
disposal, and soon the enginery of war was put in motion, 
ana the great rebellion was crushed. Money furnishes the 
sinews ol war. With a depleted treasury it has been im- 
possible to reach our membership with such matter through 
the mail as was necessary to keep them advised of our af- 
fairs. Several documents have come to hand from mem- 
bers of our own and other associations, with the earnest 
request that we give them circulation amon^ the druggists 
ana pharmacists of our State. It has been impossible for 
us to comply with even this modest request 

Our committee on county organization has been finan- 
cially paralyzed, notwithstanding the appropriation of one 
hundred dollars voted at our last annual meeting, which 
they have never seen. 

Our legislative committee has been poor but honest, not 
having any funds wherewith to work the lobby. In view 
of these facts you will see the importance of providing a 
soimd financial policy for the maintenance of the Associa- 
tion. I would advise that a special committee be appointed 
to formulate a plan whereby the treasury may be replen- 
ished, and our Association put upon a sound financial foot- 
ing, and that such committee report at an^arly session of 
our present meeting. While, as has been remarked, little 
has Deen accomplisned during the year generally, I desire 
to call attention to the fact that our report of proceedings 
for the year 1887 was issued with imusual promptness by 
our faithful and energetic secretary, and as elaborate as in 
any former year, and it has not been excelled by the prc- 
ceedings of any other State association. 

I have referred incidentally to the subject of county or- 
ganization. I regret that so little has been £u;complished 
on that line. The evils of unhealthy competition seem to 
be increasing, and the cuttiujg of prices in many portions 
of our State threatens to ruin the retail trade. We can 
think of no adequate remedy except in co-operation for 
the maintenance of prices. I would, therefore, recommend 
that you place in the hands of your committee of county 
organization a sufficient sum to enable them to prosecute 
their labors. The substantial benefit which accrues to the 
members of our Association is the measure of its value. 
Harmonize local interests, suppress jealousy and bitter- 
ness, promote a feeling of mutual coimdence among deal- 
ers, and you will accomplish a purpose which must secure 
the sympathy and co-operation of the druggists and phar- 
macists throughout the length and breadth of our land. 

Our attention has been called to the Excise Law as it 
affects the sale of wines and liquors by drugsists. A di- 
versity of opinion prevails in reference to the proposed 
changes in tne law. I would suggest several propositions 
upon which I think we can all umte. 

I. That druggists selling wines and liquors only for 
medicinal and mechanical use should not be requir^ to 
pay alicense fee, 



II. That druggists selling indiBCrimiiuktely shoxUd ^ Telegrams $3 84 

the same fee as other liauor dealers. Poetajje, General 28 70 

III. Druggists who sell only for medicinal and mechan- Sundries... 5 10 

ical purposes should be required to keep a register of sales S?.^![?" ?*?*:; A'^^ 

with^ename8of purchaaers and the purpose for which l^^'^U'^Ti^-^ui-^;e{in^:. ^^^^^ ll 

Iv, Ai«naltyd.ouldl« imposed upon any person who g^^XSK'cSS'ASJ.^S^n^ing-::::: •:::;:: ^« 

obtains wines or hquors under false representation. Postaae on Prooeediags ... . it^ 

I would reoommend that you instruct our legislative BxM««onProceeding»'.!!!. !!!.!!..!!!.!!! !!!.!.'.*!! i80i 

committee to secure the passage of a law embodying such Bngro8siDgoertiflcatea...!!... ..!'.'.!!!!!.!..... ..!..! 1750 

provisions. Five hundred blank certificates 40 00 

The time seems to have arrived when a careful con- Twenty-five hundred special appeals 17; 

sideration of the Internal Bevenue License in this Poetegeonsame 2835 

connection is of paramount importance to this Association. Twenty-five hundred announcements. 10 (o 

All State Associations, which have already met, have Secretary's salary to date 80000 

placed themselves on record in regard to this question, 1771^" 

and as the Empire State is accustomed to lead rather than Toxu |i,ihS67 

follow, I feel justified in recommending prompt and deci- _, a,,,„„4. v _u ^ta^ n .. i_ 1 ^ -^v .1 

sive action. The subject should be thoroughly discussed, .J^i ^®5^7 °^'^ officially acknowledges with the 

and a special committee created to canvai the State and thanks of ^©As«)ciation the receipt of the foUowmg ei- 

prepare memorials for presentation to CJongress, giving changes. Proceedings rf the Ammcan Pharmaceutical 

evidence thereby thatthe pharmadstsof the State of New Association, National Wholesale Drug Associati^. uid 

York feel that they have tamely submitted to this odious *•»« following State AsMcmtions: Connecticut Flonda, 

tax until patience has ceased to be a virtue, and now pro- S^SfF'?f$!^fJr\^SS!^^S?*«cS^ 

poee to carry it to the ballot box unless a hearing be ac- J*"*?T^ Mwsoun Nortt Dakota, Sotrth Dakota, he 

COTded on the merits of the case braska, New Hampshire, Now Jeraey, North CMohna, 

In the progress of scientific research many valuable ^^2'^!!^?^^^^l^f!^ Jj^^r,^^!^^'^- j>k 
additions are constantly being made to our matwia medica The f pUowing pe^dicals have been reooved : Pharma- 

from the laboratory and fldfl. The average druggist, in '^"^„ Record, Pharfmcetdtcal Era Chi Pamt and 

his daily routine, finds little time to follow the lilTratiire -g™? ^/^f • ^"*fl^ .C'»«'"tor, Western Drugejut, 

of the day, and thus failfl to keep advised of the new -J??"^/ iS^^^'i ^^" idTI^' '**"«"«'« 

remedies. I would therefore recommend that a committee ^>^ ^'^^^ Journal, and ifedtcoZ f^Metm^ 

be appointed on New Eemedies, whose duty it shaU be to ^1° *'^4?°*t'^5iii'?f'"w^°^fl T *! A»«>affop, 

prepare a report on the additions to the Materia medica I procured five hundred blank cei^catee of memberdiip 

dumig the year, with samples and specimens to be placed «» soon as possible after the meetang. I was oWh^ to 

on exhibition at the annilal meetiit^. It is my opinion f"* "^^ *2f« ^®" received before issuing oertifi^ 

that this will add much to the interest of our meetings. *? ^ members, many ot whom became qinte impatient 

I desire to reiterate the recommendation of myiSime- «■* <*? ^^^X !t™<i° ^ "y P»^ ^"» unavoidable. 1 feel 
diate predecessor. Mr. Clark Z. Otis, favoring the unifica- conscious of the miperfect mani^ m which I have ex- 
cation of the pharmacy boardsof the State, the adoption of ?^*®i.°VI^ x** li 5™^"^ ° the year. I have 
which wiU do much to overcome the difficulty which now ^oo» the best I could under the pressore of my own bua. 
seems to embarrass the several boards in the prosecution of °«" affairs, and crave your indulgence, 
their work. In view of the earnest desire 01 the Associa- Respectfully submitted, 
tion that every respectable druggist and pharmacist of Clat W. Holmks, 
the State shall become a member, I would advise that Secretary. 

Jofn^S^iS ^^JS^Z^'t^er^'Z'^^^ ^Zl^^e'^^/^H^' theflnancesof theyear. 

The recommendations I have suggested wiU afford at Cincinnati, 
ample material, not only for discussion at this meeting, report of sbcrstaries^ cx)^ferkkcb. 

but for work during the year. And now, fellow-members, _„, ., « x ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I trust that our deliberations may be characterized by the ^ Whde your Secretary was not reqiwsted to .repres^t Ae 

same spirit of harmony which has existed in years past, Aswxnation at the meetmg of State Secreten^ at Qncin- 

and that thejesuJts may conduce to our future prosperity. ?ati, he felt it incumbent on him to attend, as it im 

Finally, I thank you for the distinguished honor which through his efforts and suggestion that a call was made for 

you conferred in electing me your president. I have thus ??<5? .? conf wence. This report is pr^ented m the hope 

tar endeavored to be faithful m the discharge of my duties, that it may be received by this AssociaUcm, and its recora- 

and shall cbntinue during the remainder of my term, so mendations considered. 

near its close, to preside over your deliberations impar- Pursuant to the call issued bv y<rar Secretary as chair 

tiaUy and in tke b^tinterests ofour Association. °^an ^^ ^^^ committee apppmted at Providence m 1886^he 

The chair appointed as a committee to consider the rec- conference met m the parlors of the Gnuid Hotd, at Cm- 

ommendations bf the President's address, C. S. Ingraham, cmna^, September 5th, 1887 at 9 p.m. ; Alabama. Connecti. 

of Elmira, W. G. Gregory, of Buffalo, aild W. B. Rogers ^ut .^Uinois, Iowa Massachusetts, Mmnesota^Mi^oun, 

of Middletown ^ •" ' » » Michigan, New York, and Ohio were repreeented by their 

rru^ a^*-^+« Jx, ^^A u;- ^•wv-f «« #^iirv-,« respective secretaries. Your secretary was elected cbair- 

The Secretary read his report as follows: ^ ^nd Dr. Rosa Upson, of Iowa, sojretary. 

aii.ra>ii.mAi>v)o i>i»o/M>m Au interesting discussion developed the faict that such a 

SKORKTARY s RBSFORT. conference would harmonize the work of all State Associa- 

To the Offlcm^a and Members of the New York State Phar- tions, if each association would give attention to the points 

maceutical Association: considered, and adopt uniform measures. Among the rec- 
ommendations of the conference, I present: 

The clerical work of the Secretary has been performed I. Would it not be desirable for State Associations to is- 

during the year to the beet of his ability. The publication sue transfer papers signed by the president and secretary, 

of the proceedings having been placed entirely in his to all persons in good standing who remove to other States, 

hands as a matter of economy, every effort was made to which shall admit him as a member of the association 

curtail the report without mjury to the volume. Un- of his adopted State without payment of admission fee? 
fortunately, a protracted business trip through the West in 11. Shall papers read at State Associations be contributed 

September necessitated much expedition to complete the to the pubhc press before the proceedings are issued? 
book before that date. As a result, many typographical m. A plan of reorganization as set forth in the foDow- 

errors occurred from hasty proof-reading, which I regret- ing: 

ted, but could not well avoid. The proceedings were is- Knowing that in some States a few are made to support 

sued and mailed within forty days from the meeting, the the association and carrv on legislation, etc., for the bene- 

quickest time in which the proceedings of any State As- fit of the many, who look on and receive the benefits with- 

sociation have ever been issued, and a ^ain of twenty-eight out sharing in the expense or giving their influence to the 

days on the best previous record of this Association. association, the question was discussed as to bow to make 

At the close or our last meeting our membership num- each member bear his proportion of the burden. The i^an 

bered 798. Two names were by accident omittea from was proposed to be submitted to each association fortbeir 

the roll, making the exact number 800. During the year consideration. To reorganize the association so that 

five deaths have been reported as follows: Jacob Hermes, every registered pharmacist must become a member of 

Watertown ; C. W. Hinsdale, Hudson *, A. B. HoUett, M.D., the association. This could only be done b^ concerted ac- 

Havana; Stephen Keller, Buffalo; Albert Remey, Port tion between pharmacy board and association. Theasso- 

Jervis. Eight resi^ations have been received. This leaves elation shoula have a council composed of one druggist 

our net membership at the opening of this meeting, 787. from each county, which should meet once a year, expense 

Acting under the instruction and advice of the Execu- of each meeting to be paid from registration tees; expense 

tive Committee and officers of the Association, a special of association should be paid from registration fees, as 

appeal was sent out in the month of May to every drug- dues of members should oe included in this fee and no 

«st in the State, soliciting applications for membership. other dues be collected, in this way making each man par 

what result may accrue this meeting will develop. his part of the expense of the association, and they shaU 

The clerical expenses of the Secretaiy for the year have by virtue of this re^tration fee be members of the asso- 

been as follows: oiation. In Ck)nnecticut, two members of the pharmacy 
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board must be members of the association. In New York, 
Illinois, and some other States the board and association 
are connected. Association might at least ask board to 
request each applicant for registration to become member 
of association. Is such a plw feasible! Would this asso- 
ciation enter into such a plan if universall^r adopted? 
Many other points were discussed which were instructive 
to your secretary, and all received benefit therefrom. 

All those present were authorized by their associations 
to attend except your own secretary, and I note that some 
other associations, which have since met, have placed 
their secretsury on the d^egation to the A. P. A., and di- 
rected him to attend the conference. It is my firm belief 
that great benefit will result from these annual confer- 
ences. Respectfully submitted. 

Clay w. Holhbs. 

Dr. Eccles read the report of the Committee on Adul- 
terations. 

The Secretarv was instructed to send greeting to the 
Missouri and West Virginia State Associations. 

Wednesday at 11 a.m. was fixed as the special order for 
Dr. Eccles' paper for the ladies. 

The Secretary read the names of additional applicants 
for membership, after which the meeting adjourned. 

Sbooni) Session, 3:15 p.m. 

Minutes of the first session read and approved. 

Fifty-four members were elected upon one ballot cast by 
the Secretary. 

The Committee on Credentials reported the receipt of 
credentials from the National Dru^ggiists' Association, Con- 
necticut Pharmaceutical Association, Cayuga and Che- 
mung Coimty Associations. 

The Secretary read resignations from the following, 
which were accepted : 

BBSIGNATIONS. 

F. L. Bates, Albion ; T. M. Glatt, XJtica ; W. C. Hoag, 
Hess Boad Sta. ; Andrew Sawyer, Troy : W. A. A. Sloat, 
Newburg; William B. Smith, Troy; Robert Wendler, 
Brooklyn ; Geo. S. Whitlock, Elmira. 

Accepted. 

A communication was received from Prof. Jos. P. Rem- 
ington, of Philaddphia, acknowledging his election as hon- 
orary member. 

Prof. P. W. Bedford read a preliminary report of the 
Committee on Papers and Queries. 

The Secretary read a communication from the Cayuga 
County Pharmaceutical Association inviting the Associa- 
tion to meet with them in Auburn next year. Same was 
received and referred. 

The Treasurer presented a list of delinquent members. 
After considerable discussion this list was referred to a 
special committee, consisting of the Treasurer, Secretary, 
and Executive Committee, with power to act. 

The election of officers resulted as follows : 

President, Dr. R. Q. Eccles. of Brooklyn. 

First Vice-Pres., J. Hungeriord Smith, of Ausable Forks. 

Second Vice-Pres., Dr. W. W. Gregory, of Buffalo. 

Third Vice-Pres.^. S. Ingraham. of Elmira. 

Secretary, Clay W. Holmes, of Elmira. 

Treasurer, C. H. Butler, of Osweeo. 

Executive committee, F. L. Norton, Delhi; W. L. 
Dubois, Catskill; A. W. Rice, Hudson. 

Delegates to American Pharmaceutical Association, 
Dr. J. H. Baton, Syracuse; W. R. Rogers, Middletown; 
Geo. J. Seabury, New York; Clay W. Holmes, Elmira; 
Aaron Sager, Cortland. 

The secretary read a communication from Dr. Charles 
Rioe, Chairman of the Committee on the Revision of the 
Phaimaoopeia, requesting that a committee be appointed 
to co-operate ¥rith them m their labors. The Association 
moved to accept this recommendation. 

[The names of the committee did not reach us in time 
for publication.] 

Mr. Charles H. Ward, and Mr. Charles S. Finch, of 
Stamford, Conn., and Mr. N. Noble, of New Milford, dele- 
gates from the Connecticut Association, were received and 
accorded the privileges of the floor. 

The report of the delegatee to the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association was read by Mr. GKeorge J. Seabury. 

Third Sbssioh. Wednesday morning, Jime 20th. 

Called to order at 10.80 by the president. 

Minutes of tiie last session read and approved. 

The vice-president took the chair and the committee on 
president's address made their report, which was accepted, 
and the recommendations taken up seriatim. 

Durinjgp the consideration of these recommendations, the 
special hour having arrived for Dr. Eccles' paper, the re- 
port of the comnuttoe was laid on the table, and Dr. 
&ccles read a very interesting paf)er on '^ Flowers and 
their Winged Friends,'' after which the meeting ad- 
journed. 

Fourth Session. 

Called to order at 3 p.m. 

Minutes of the last session read and approved. 

Consideration of the report of the committee ou presi- 



dent's address was resumed. After each recommendation 
had been considered seriatim, the report was adopted as a 
whole. 

Dr. Huested reported verbally for the committee on leg- 
islation, that no legislative work had been done during the 
year. 

Mr. Ingraham presented a communication referring to 
proprietary medicines, and the publication of the formula 
upon the label, together with a draft of a proposed law, 
wnich was referred to the committee on legislation. 

The report of the committee on coun^ organization 
and trade interests was made by Mr. A. S. Van Winkle, 
of Homellsville. The committee having no funds with 
which to prosecute their work had been unable to do any- 
thing. 

Two amendments were offered to the by-laws, one di- 
recting that the proceedings should not oe furnished to 
members in arrears for dues, the other to correct a clerical 
omission. They were laid over until the next session. 
Upon motion tnat a committee of three be appointed to 
present Uie names of five members to be presented to the 
Governor, the chair appointed C. S. Ingram, of Elmira; 
R. E. PhUlips, of Fulton; and A. S. Van Winkle, of Hor- 
nellsville. 

The consideration of papers and queries was taken up, 
and answers to queries Nos. 17 and 10 were .read by Prof. 
Bedford, and No. 2 by Dr. Eccles. 

Hie installation of officers was then proceeded with in 
the usual form. The chair appointed C. Z. Otis, of Bing- 
hamton, and Dr. Huested, of Albany, as a committee to 
present the newly-elected officers for installation. 

The committee appointed by the president to present 
five names to the Qovemor reported che following names: 

A. B. Huested, of Albany; Cf. H. Goes, of Albany; Chas. 
F. Fish, of Saratoga; A. W. Rice, of Hudson; W. H. 
Rogers, of Middletown. 

A motion was made and imanimously carried that Dr. 
Huested be recommended for re-appomtment upon the 
board. 

Several informal ballots were taken upon the next place 
of meeting. Binghamton receiving the greatest number 
of ballots, it was moved that our next meeting be held in 
Binghamton, at a date to be named by the executive 
committee. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Fifth Session. Thursday, June 21st. 

Called to order at 10.30. 

Minutes of the last meeting recul and approved. Names 
of several applicants for membership were read and laid 
over. 

The amendments to the by-laws reported at preceding 
session were adopted. 

Telegram of congratulation was received from the Mis- 
souri State Association. 

The following committees were appointed by the presi- 
dent: 

Committee on Legislation — Dr. R. C. Eccles, Brooklyn; 
Aaron Sager, Cortland; Dr. B. Hueeted, Albany; C. W. 
Holmes, Elmira; Clark Z. Otis, Binjrbamtou. 

Committee on Pkarmacy and Qneries—Trof, P. W. 
Bedford, New York; C. R. Paddock, Brooklyn; Dr. A. B. 
Huested, Albany. 

Committee on Adulterations —J. Hunger ford Smith, 
Ausable Forks; Dr. W. Q. Gregory, Buffalo; Willis G. 
Tucker, Albany. 

Committee on County Organization— A.. S. Van Winkle, 
Homellsville; C. S. Ingraham, Elmira; J. B. Todd, 
Ithaca. 

Committee on Unofficial Formulary— Q. S. Ingraham, 
Elmira; W. C. Gregory, Buffalo; E. S. Dawson, Jr., Syra- 
cuse; T. D. McElhenie, Brooklyn; 0. H. Sacer, Auburn. 

Committee on New Remedies— Dr, Charles Rice, New 
York; S. J. Beiidiner, New York; Gustavus Balser, New 
York. 

Committee on Entertainment— C. Z. Otis, Binghamton ; 
H. A. Smith, Binghamton; J. H. Eaton, Syracuse; C. 
W. Holmes, Elmira. 

Delegates to the National Wholesale Drug Association— 
Geo. R. Perry, Syracuse; Frank S. Hubbard, Buffalo; 
W. S. Gerity, Elmira; A. B. Huested, M.D., Albany; A. 
McClure, Albany; P. W. Bedford, New York; W. W. 
Tooker, Sag Haroor. 

Delegates to Connecticut.— L. E. NicoVpf Brooklyn; I. 
C. Chapman, of Newburg; W. B. Eddy, Whitehall. 

Delegates to Massachusetts.— F. W. Bedford, New York; 
C. E. LJoyd, Albany ; J. C. Smith, Plattsburg. 

Delegates to New Jersey,— 1>. L. Cameron, Brooklyn; 
Geo. J. Seaburjr, New York; W. R. Rogers, Bfiddletown. 

Delegates to Pennsylvania.— C. W. Holmes, Elmira; J. 
W. Bachman, Homellsville; C. K. Brown, Deposit. 

The report of the Board of Pharmacy was received and 
ordered published. It was moved that its recommenda- 
tion be referred to the le^slative committee with power to 
act 

Prof. Bedford read a paper on Pharmacy Boards, which 
was referred to the same committee. 

Dr. H. H. Rushy, of Columbia College, New York, then 
read a very interesting paper on ** Homes of South Ameri- 
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can Drugs/' which was very instructive and entertaining. 
The thanks of the association were returned to Dr. Rusby 
for his paper, and he was elected an honorary member of 
the association by acclamation. 

SIXTH SSSSION. 

The president, Dr. Eccles, being obliged to return home 
on account of sickness in his family, Vice-Pres. J. H. 
Smith took the chair. 

Several persons were elected members of the associa- 
tion. 

The report of the committee on exhibits not being com- 
pleted, it was moved that the same be referred to the com- 
mittee for publication, when received by the secretary. 

The president appointed as special committee on exciHC 
laws, K. K. Smither. of Buffalo; L. E. Nicot, of Brooklyn; 
Geo. J. Seabury, of New York; C. W. Holmes, of Elmira. 
and A. B. Huested, of Albany. 

Prof. Bedford, chairman of the committee on papers and 
queries, read a voluntary paper by Albert M. Todd, in re- 
sponse to query No. SI, upon treatment and distillation of 
peppermintplant^. AIho a voluntary paper by Frank P. 
Dalzell, of Cold Springs, upon elixir of phosphate of iron, 

Suinine and strychnine. Several other papers were read 
y title and referred to the committee for publication. 

Joseph Schnell, of Binghamton, was elected local secre- 
tary, after which it was moved that the association ad- 
journ to meet in Binghamton upon the call of the Executive 
Committee. 

Considerable discussion upon the best time for holding 
the meeting resulted in a recommendation to the Execu- 
tive Committee that an earlier date be selected for the next 
meeting. 

Adjourned to meet at call of Executive Committee. 

UST OF MBMBEB8 ELECTED. 

Mason 8. Brown, Strykersville: Wm. J. Smythe, Jr., Seabright, 
N. J.; Frederick HerdJing, Yonkers; Edward Holt, New York; 
James H. Bushnell, ChnrchviJle; Chas. L. Easton, Sherburne; A. 
J. Ditman, New York; Thomas J. Barnabee, New York; Milo E. 
Fletcher, Norwood ; David H. JenniiiKS, Far Rockawav ; Arthur E. 
Tuck, M.D., GloverMville; Walter A. Tuck, Qloversville; Henry D. 
Spingard, New York; Louis Spingard, New York; Chas. Henry 
Buck, New York; Max Abramson, New York; William A. Van 
Duzer, Brooklyn; J. O. Barnaby, Brookhn; H. W. Holden, £1- 
mira, N. Y.; Heniy K. Harris, M.D.. New York; 8. L. HalJ, 
M.D., Mechanicsville; F. F. Henry Syvarth, Brooklyn; Wm. 
McAllister, Albany; J. B. Campbe'Jl, Buflfern; Wm M Davis, 
Brooklyn: Chas. A. Swanson, Jamestown; WilJia O. Tucker, 
Albany; Wm. B. Eddy. Whitehall; Albert J. Rust, Chateaugav; 
Wm. A. Deal, Ausable Forks; Orville A. Manville. Whitehall: 
Patrick N. Barry, Whitehall; Henry E. Gillespie, Ausable 
Forks; Lawrence Corbett, Whitehall; John E. Corbett, White- 
hall; Daniel 8. Parson, Jr., Danneniora; Noah A. Overmiller, 
New York; W. Mason Brown, Lock port; Thos. R. Anderson, 
Port Jervis; Geo. E. More, Oneonta; Geo. C. Waldir, New York; 
L. A. Skinner, Schenectady; Wm. R. W. Pound, Lock port; Jos. 
N. Walker, EUenville; Herbert E. Reed. Syracuse; Geo. B. 
Benedict, New York; Jas. Henry Hutchens, New York; Chas. 
J. DeitE, New York; Evander Farrington, North Tarry town; 
Chas. Roth^ondout; Nelson H. Kettle, Schenectady; Elmer 

E. Rowe, Warsaw; Albert L. Embres, Tarrytown; Chas. L. 
Wiggins, Newburg; Albert Smith, Newburg; Frederick B. 
Dennis, Marlborough; Elmer E. McNamara. Marlborough; 
Frederick J Walling. Brooklyn; Augustus McKinstry, Hudson; 
Jas. A. Eisenmann, Hudson; Harry P. Carr, Kingston; Julius 

F. Wingenbacb, Utica; Wm. D. Olney, Middleiown; T. H. K. 
Pennington, Saratoga Springs; John O. Gladstone, Dtrlhi; Fred. 
W. Schaefer, Albany; Dayton E. Slater, Hunter. 

Correotion. 

In our review of Mr. Bother's work, entitled " The Be- 
ginnings of Pharraacy,'' contained in our last issue (pace 
120), it should read : Theauthor derives hydrastis from the 
*' Greek hyein—to rain, and draw— to be active," instead of 
** dran— to draw." 



Beducing Obesity.— The Detroit Lancet describes the 
four plans for reducing obesity -.—The eating^ of nothing 
containing starch, sugar, or fat, called the Banting sys- 
tem ; the eating of fat, but not sugar, or starch, called the 
Ghsrman Banting ; the wearing of wool, and sleeping in 
flannel blankets instead of sheets, or the Munich system ; 
not eating and drinking at the same time, or rather the al- 
lowing of a couple of hours to intervene between eating 
and drinking, the Schweninger system. 

Methyltrlhydroxychlnolinecarbonic Aoid is the elab- 
orate title of a new substance proposed by Professor 
Demme in the. Therapeutische Monatshefie as an addi- 
tional antipyretic, the chemical formula being CioHnNOs 
+ CH.I- C,•H,.(CH8)^'0.HL 

By the addition of 1.0 gramme of dry sodium carbo- 
nate to every 8.66 grammes of the acid in warm solution, 
the sodium salt is produced, having a dark brown color. 
The dry compound is pale yellow. The free acid is but 
slightly soluble in water, in its constitution this acid 
closely resembles thallin. Its effect in lowering body tem- 
perature is slower and longer in appearing than is the case 
¥rith antipyrin. Its dose is 0.1 gramme (ab. li grains) 
for children between 4 and 6 years, and 0.25 granune (ab. 
i grains) for such as are U to 15 years old. 




A NEW DBOP-COXnmB. 

ITrattbe, of Hanover, has patented the device here il- 
• lu3tratfd (Qarm. Pat. 40,277). The neck of the 
bottle is provided with two slits situated 
opposite to each other, at a and c. The 
hollow stopper has a small tube fused 
upon it, and at its opposite side contains 
a small interior groove, for the admission 
of air when the stopper is turned so as to 
permit the escape of drops. 

A New Prooess for Estimating Alcohol. 

If potassic permanganate is added to 
alcohol, mixed with dilute sulphuric acid, 
an imperfect oxidation takes place, even 
if the mixture is heated. If, however, | 
very dilute alcohol is first mixed with 
large excess of permanganate, and then suddenly with 
about one -third of its volume of sulphuric acid, the alcc^ol 
instantly and completely changes into carbonic anhydride 
and water. Water may now be added, and the exceos of 
permanganate titrated back with potassic tetraoxalate. 
From the amount of permanganate decomposed, the alcohol 
can be readily calculated, 8.244 grammes of perroanjganate 
equal 1 gramme of alcohol. The test analyses, four in 
number, are very satisfactory. Further experiments are 
promised.— B. Eoesb in Zeitsch. f. angew. Chem, 



GLASS JET FOB WASHING FBECIPITATB8. 

MR. S. J. Hinsdale, of FayetteviUe, N. C, has sent us 
several specimens of a verjr simple and handy glans 
jet or nozzle for washing precipitates. The 
accompanying cut illustrates tne construc- 
tion. 

C is a cork, through which passes the glass 
tube a, one end of which is open, while the 
other is closed by a perforatea rubber cork 
/, through which passes the inner, smaller 
glass tube 6. The latter is bent and slightly 
contracted at the pro;jecting end g. At d, 
a small hole is blown m the larf^r tube, and 
a ring-shaped piece of rubber tubmg is slipped 
over the glass tube, by means of which air 
may be admitted or its access shut off. 

The cork having been tightly inserted into 
a suitable flask or Dottle— say, nolding a pint 
and about two-thirds filled with distilled 
water— and the rubber ring being pushed 
over the hole d, the flask is inverted and 
adjusted at the proper height, in a retort- 
stand or other contrivance, over the filter the 
contents of which are to be washed. The 

glass jet g should be adjusted so that the 
ttle hole d will be below the highest level at 
which the liquid is intended to stand in the 
small filter. As soon as the rubber ring is 
slipped up, water will commence to run from 
the jet, until the little hole is covered, and 
the filter will periodically be refilled, as soon as air is ad- 
mitted again. The little rubber ring is applied merely to 
prevent spirting while the flask is being inverted and 
adjusted. 

8EFABATING FUNNEL.* 

(Furrier has devised the separating funned shown in the 
J accompany ing cut. Through a cork inserted into the 
neck of a funnel, a glass tube is 
passed, the inner end of which is 
closed by fusion, and which has an ^ 
opening (made by a file) a little be- 
low the closed end. If this tube is 
pushed down so low that the opening 
18 covered by the cork, nothing will 
flow from the tube. On pushmg it 
upwards, the hole becomes uncov- 
ered and will permit the passage of 
liquid through the tube. 




Orange Wine.— In the German 
colony Blumenau, in Brazil, orange 
wine is prex)ared in the following manner: 

To make a cask of orange wme, between 800 and 1,000 
oranges are required. These are subjected to a strong 
pressure. About 60 pounds of sugar are dissolved in 5 
gallons of water, the solution brought to a boil, skimmed 
and set aside to cool. It is then mixed with the orange 
juice, and the whole allowed to ferment. When fermen* 
tation is completed, and the wine has become clear, it is 
bottl^. [Considerable quantities of orange wine are now 
made in Florida by a somewhat similar process.] 



* Alter Uierzliiski: "Die Biecbstoffe.** 8vq. Weimar, 1^ 
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Preparation of Diachylon Ointment. Magnolia Balm. 

E. DiETSRics has made experimente to ascertain the A repetition of the analysis of Hager and F. M. Clarke 
keeping qualities of Unguentum Diachylon according as it has heen made by the analyst of Neto Idea, and he reports 
is prepared with different vegetable oils mixed with lead that the balm consisto of zinc oxide (colored with carmine) 
plaster. Ifc is well known that ^1 oils are liable to exhibit in suspension in a little dilute glycerin, and perfumed 
very remarkable and unexpected peculiarities in their dif- with oil of bergamot, oil of lemon, and perhaps one other 
ferent practical applications. This consideration led the odor. The f<dK>wing formula makes a preparation sub- 
author to examine mixtures of lead plaster with different stantially the same as the proprietary article : 
oUfl both immediately after their preparation and after 

four and eight weeks, with a view to determine the Zinc oxide 4dracbm8 

amount of free oleic acid by titration. For this purpose, Glycerin Ufl. oz. 

he dissolved 3 Gm. of the salve in 30 C.c. of ether, added Water 3 " 

three drops of solution of phenolphtaleia and then added S?,'?^°® J ^J^ 

tV normal alkali untU the acid was neutralised. 9}} }^^«^^^^ * ^^]^ 

The results are given in the foUowing table : Oil lemon 1 



I>iachyloD Ointment prepared with 


BeqninMl . . . .mim^nunBor potaesa after 
beintf prepared. 


Shonri. 


4 weeks. 


SwMki* 


Oil Almonds exp 


80.8 
80.8 
80.8 
836 
88.6 
80.8 
80.8 
80.8 
80.8 
80.8 
80.8 
50.4 


80.8 

80.8 

42.0 

88.6 

88.6 

48.0 

86,4 

80.8 

86. 

86.4 

80.8 

50.4 


80.8 


" Peanut 


80.8 


•* Cottonseed 


47 


*• Sunflower 

•• Cod Liver 

•• Walnut 


86. 
86. 
47. 


•* Linseed 


43 


" Olive, 00mm 


80.8 


;; Poppy 

•• Bape 

" Sesame 

" Castor 


86.4 

a. 

08. 



Increase of aciditv generally caused also an incrsase of 
rancid odor. The hest mixtures, regarding flavor, were 
obtained with olive and castor oil, particularly th^ latter. 
—JPh. Post, 

It will be seen from the above, that cotton-seed oil is not 
as good an ingredient, though it makef* a very smooth and 
homogeneous mixture, for which reason mainly it was 
adopted, in this preparation, by the U. S. Phaim.— Bh). 
Am. Dr. 



Salol Tooth Powder. 



Calcium Carbonate, precip. 
ea. 



750 

Sugar of Milk, powcf. 100 

Orris Root, powd 100 

Pamioe, powd 80 

Salol 80 

Oil of Peppermint 5 

•* ''Gesanium 1 

" "Starantse 1 

•• "Qoves I 

Mix intimately. — After Ptorm. Centralh, 



parts^ 



part. 



Salol Tooth Wash. 

Cloves 10 parts. 

Cinnamon, Ceylon 10 '* 

Staranise...* 10 " 

Goohineal , 6 '• 

Alcohol 1,000 •* 

Macerate during eight days, then add : 

Oil of Peppermint 5 parts. 

Salol 25 " 

A^tate frequently, and fllter after 24 hours. (DnmcniOH, 
ibtd.) 

We should have given the directions as follows: Reduce 
the cloves, cinnamon, staranise, and cochineal to a moder- 
ately flne powder, moisten it with alcohol, pack it in a 
^Ircolator, and percolate until 970 parts of tincture are 
ohtained. In this dissolve the oil of peppermint and saloL 

Using this process, the operator can make the prepara- 
tion in 34 hours, or even in less time, if small amoimts are 
operated on. 

Pepper-growing a Profitable Oooupation. 

Thx Straits Timss recently advised planters to turn 
their attention to the cultivation of pepper^ which, it is 
claimed, is a crop likelv to prove a verv paym^ one to the 
producers, the prices being high, and. tne ciutivation a 
compaiatively easy one. The latter is now almost exclu- 
sirely in the hands of the Chinese, onlv one European, 
Mr. titevenson of Elang, in the Straits bettlements, hav- 
ing thus far ventured upon pepper-growing. One indis- 
pensable condition for the success of pepper-growing is 
good choice of ground, especially as re^rdsthe situation 
of the land. Flats or gently sloping land of sedimentary 
and plutonic formation have invariably been found most 
suitable for the purpose, and such lands are obtainable in 
suflicient quantity to meet any demand likely to arise. 
In the neighboring native states, far-reaching and fertile 
plains are available in any quantity. The consumption of 
epper, not only in Europe and America, hut also in 
*^'- has of late proved so steady and rapidlv increas- 
has utterly failed to overtake the do- 



ing that the BUI 

mand, especially because Ac&een, in former times the 
chief source of supply, does not now produce any qufinti 
ties worth mentionmg.—CTiem. and Druggist. 



pepper 
Cluna, 



Johore Ipecaonaaha. 

Ma. Trihen, the Director of the Ceylon Botanic Gardens, 
in his last reports refers to the introduction of ipecacuanha 
in India, and states that as early as 1848, or sixteen years 
before the first plants reached India, ipecacuanha was 
introduced in Ceylon, but that its cultivation in that island 
did not meet with any considerable amount of success, and 
it does not look as it we oould ever expect to receive the 
drug in commercial quantities from Ceylon, especially if, 
as now seems probable, the Straits Settlements should fur- 
nish consideraole quantities in the near future, for the use 
of the root ia limited, and any successful cultivation on a 
large scale in various countries would soon bring the price 
down to a level which would cease to pay the cultivators. 
The sample of Johore ipecacuanha, which was recently ex- 
posed for sale in Mincmg lane, does not differ materially 
fcom that which first imported. If anything it is more 
varied, thin and stout roots, possessing the gray and red- 
dish surfaces, making up the parcel. The roots which we 
selected for analysis were a fair sample ; the woody column 
was somewhat thick. The percentage of emetine we found 
in the specimen is 1.4, somewhat lower than the specimen 
examined by Mr. Ransom afforded; but this may be ac- 
counted for by the thickness of the woody oolumn, and the 
difference is no more than may be expected of two differ- 
ent samples of root. 

Oola Nuts. 

Mbssbs. Jobst and Hesse, of Stuttgart, have made some 
experiments with cola nuts, with a view of ascertaining 
whether Uiey would make a heverage which could be used 
in place of coffee or chocolate. ^ 

As is well known, cola nuts are very nch m caffeine, of 
which they contain about 1.83 per cent, and have even 
been found to contain 2.35 per cent. 

The fresh nut is very sweet, and afterwards astringent 
and bitter. As they reach the European [or this] market 
they are half dried, and somewhat resemble chestnuts ex- 
ternally. The taste of the yellowish-hrown flesh or kernel 
is insipid, somewhat recaUing that of cacao shells. On the 
one hand, the chemical constituents of the substance pro- 
claim it to be a stimulant of the first rank ; and on the 
other hand, its taste does not promise much for it as a 
source for a pleasant heverage. ^.^ . ^ „ 

Messrs. Johst and Hesse deprived the nuts of theur shells, 
roasted them like coffee, and reduced them to powder. 
The aqueous infusion of this had a handsome color, but its 
taste was not particularly agreeable, reminding one 
strongly of acorn coffee. 

Next they tried to make ** chocolate " of it, but here the 
diflftculty arises that it does not contain enough fatty mat- 
ter, which makes it necessary to incorporate a good deal 
of butter of cacao with it, besides the sugar. And this 
resulted in the production of a chocolate of very handsome 
appearance andodor, though of a rather peculuu*, and not 
quite agreeable taste.— After Industrie-Bmtter. 

Impurity in Hydroohlorate of Quinine. 

At a recent meeting of the Paris Society of Pharmacy 
(Chem, and Drugg.), *• de Vrii made a oonnnunication on 
the occasional presence of hydrochlorate of cmchonidine 
in commercial hydrochlorate of quinine. The impunty he 
would attribute to the natural composition of the new cm- 
chona barks now in the market. As a test he recom- 
mended the following: 

Quinine Hydrochlorate 1 gramme. 

Waterof50-to60'*C 40 grammes. 

Pure neutral Chromate of Potassium. . . . 0.80 gramme. 

The chromate is to be added after the mixture has been 
effected 

At the temperature given^ the quinine is rapidly predni- 
tated while the dnchonidme remains in solution. On 
adding caustic soda to the clear liquor, the cinchonidine is 
thrown down, even in the cold, but more speedily by the 
help of a gentle heat. The solution, however, should not 
he too alkaline or overheated, as soda will then transform 
the alkaloid into a resinoid substance. 
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A Volatile Poison in the Exhalations of Man and some Lao Fenit Iran Milk. 

■^J^*"^*^"- Pyrophosphate of Sodium 80 parCB 

BBOWN-SfcQUARD and D'Arsonval announce the exist- r^l^'^Z ""^ ^^'''''^'' ''^. ^'''' fS £^2 

ence, in the air spelled during expi^^^^ DiltXl witery.l'.i/.ieioug^^^^^ 

some animals, of a highly poisonous agent. Up to the * "^ 

present it was known that the exhaled air contained, Dissolve the Pyrophosphate of Sodium in 400 parts of 

nearly always, some ammonia, in very minute traces, Distilled Water, add the Glycerin, and filter. Dilute the 

also carhonic acid gas, and besides, some organic matters, Solution of Chloride of Iron (U. S.) with 400 parts of Dis- 

which, though they may not be putrid at the time when tilled Water, pour this slowly into the cold solution of the 

they are thrown out into the air, yet undergo change very sodium salt, under gentle and alow stirring, and add 

rapidly, even at a low temperature. ^ ^.u ^ enough water to make 1,000 parts. 

The authors above quoted, however, have found that If It is desired to remove the small amount of chloride 
the lungs of man, also those of the dog and hare in a of sodium produced by the reaction— though it may be 
state of nealth, produce, and discharge with each expira- i^ft, being narmless— an excess of iron must be used, the 
tion, a minute quantity of a very violent poison, wnich sodium pyrophosphate solution iwured into the iron solu- 
f rom the experiments thus far made appears to have the f^^j^ qj^^ ij^e whole raised to boiling. The precipitate is 
properties of an alkaloid. When its solution was injected then collected, washed and suspended in water. But the 
into the circulation of dogs, etc., the latter rapidly died. product will not possess a " milk-like" character, as the 
Heat does not seem to be very much injurious to the body, precipitate, in the latter case, is soon deposited at the bet- 
as a temperature of 100* C. appeared to render it even more fom. The first mentioned process yields a permanent 
active than it had been previous to heating. Further a«- «« milky" liquid. 

counts will be published in a short time.— iJcp. d. Pharm. [Xhe original formula, by E. Dieterich, in Ph. Centralh, 

directs 30 parts of Solution of Chloride of Iron, which re- 

mu n«w. i>^»»xi» TVo^o fers to that of the Germ. Pharm., containing 10 per cent 

The Gnm Benroin Trade. of metaUic iron. It has been transcalculated into that of 

BWTise consular reports from Java state that, during the U. S. Ph., containing 13.06 per cent of iron. 

the year 1887, 6,298 piculs gum benzoin were exported from i 
Pad'ang (west coast of Sumatra). Nearly the whole of 

this WWt to Java, small shipments to Holland, the Straits tjr^^Q Camphor Trade in Formosa.— The Chinese Gov- 

Settlements, and to America. This quantitv is one of the emor of the island of Formosa some time ago declared the 

largest on record, but it should be observed that the shm- camphor trade in the interior of the island a Government 

mentsof gum benaoin from this port are steadily on the monopoly, thereby greatly injuring a number of private 

increase. In the thirty years from 1868 to 1887 inclusive, traders, who for many years had dealt extensively in the 

140,901 piculs have been exported from Padang. article on their own account. Troubles ensued with some 

of the foreign houses, and the United States Government 

The Aniline Treatment of Phthisis. addressed a remonstrance on the subject to the Tsung-li- 

xau Aiuxxu«^ ^ Yamen in Prfrin— a body somewhat resembhng our For- 

The aniline treatment of phthisis consists of frequent eign Office. We now hear that this appeal has remained 

administration of acetanilide (lO-grain doses four or five iruitless, the Pekin authorities, in a communication dated 

times a day) and the inhalation of pure aniline mixed with February 16th, fully justifying the action of the Governor of 

an essential oil, such as anise,eucalyptus, or peppermint oil. Formosa, and declaring their intention of maintaining the 

A suitable mixture is aniline, 3 i. ; eucalyptus oiL 3 vij. ; monopoly. It appears that in those parts of the island 

mix. At the same time ointment of iodine or iodoform, now wioroughly brought under Chinese control the cam- 

with eucalyptus oil, is rubbed into the chest. The acetani- p^or trade is free, or at any rate subjected to but few re- 

lide breaks up in the system, aniline being one of the pro- strictions ; but, unfortunately, in those districts scarcely 

ducts. Although cyanosis and other disagreeable symp- a^y trees are left, while only in the mountainous interior 

toms supervene, the decomposition of the acetanilide is of the island, nominally under Chinese dominion, but in 

apparently part of the cure, so also is careful attention to reality occupied by tribes of warlike sava^, the camphor 

dietary. In the Lancet of March !Wth, there are some notes laurel still flourishes. In the camphor districts of the in- 

on an indisputable case of four years' standing which teriortheChinese, at a considerable cost, maintain military 

x^overed under this treatment. stations, and they partly defray the expense of these by 

keeping to themselves the exclusive right in the camphor 

Preservative Sugar. trade. TheTsung-li-Yamen also point out that in proh^^^ 

xn^BojrvttMvo «u«c»x foreigners from penetratmg mto the unsafe centre of 

Salicylic Acid ;.. 50 parts. the island they are a<5tuated by a desire to avoid such wm- 

Sugar, in fine powder «50 •• plications with foreign ^vernmente M mi^ht reewlt frj^^ 

the murder of their subjects by the aborimies. The Chi- 

Triturate the saUcyUc acid with some of the powdered nese arguments appear to be unanswerable, and we may 

suiS- in a mortar, and gradually incorporate it with the therefore take it that the camphor monopoly will be kept 

rSiiSr. up-atanyrateforthepresent.—C/Ujw. and Driigg. 

This compound is used for preserving fruits and other ,^ « ^ , xu j * ^ 
articles of fruit. The saUcyUc acid prevents the develop- Deteoting Gas Leakage.— Dr. Bunte's method for de- 
ment of the f unKi and fermentation. One ounce of it is tecting gas leakage by means ofpalladium paper has been 
suflBcient for abrot 6 pounds of preserves. The latter are rendered still more deUcate by Herr Schaufflers, who uses, 
nrenared with sugar in the usual manner, transferred to to every three parts of chloride of palladium, one part of 
suiteble vessels, and a proportionate layer of the preserva- chloride of gold. The increase of sensitivenew may be 
tivrsi^ar sprinkled on to^-Vb^ partiy due to catalytic action, that is, to the mere 
uve »uKt%rBF* r npBBence of the gold, perhaps to the action of traces of 
« , ^ « T.^ 4. n«««4.4^ a^Ai, aoetvlene upon the gold solution. The solution used for 
Solution of Iron in Caustic Soda. SSK the paper contains I per cent of chloride of palla- 

Whbh a stronK current of air is blown into a hot, con- dium, and i per cent of chloride of gold. One pmt costs 

oeni^So^^^uBi^c soda, containing about 84 per about nine shlUmgs, and will steep fi^^par^renough for 

^ntS^l^standing in an iron vessel, or to which finelv 8,000 to 11,000 tests. The mam fo^^ces ol eiror are to- 

divWed hydrated f^c oxide has been added, perceptibfe bacco smoke,, stoves, and smoky cJ^^J^^^/^Y^^^^^^ 

quantities of iron are dissolved without discoloring the bonic oxide into the room, the ^^por of fusel^^^^ onion 

liquid! In kot such a solution will remain clear and smell, mercury vapor, and sulphuretted hydrogen, 

odorless for several days^ at the <>rdi5a^^,*t°!l£5^^'[fj Witroglyoerin in Heart Failure.-Dr. M. H. Fimeil, 

but min !><»«• i»to »Jutio» when the liquid mconcen. 0»f "^ JSfbi™ ^noeptiOB of the briUJaut naiUs 

Si'£5j.tgT^&^£i?gp:2J3ff/ircS.ts ^a'cs^.d by z ,^,r^ »» o. .i.-. 

action a greenish-black precipitate forms, which settles glycerin. ^ „ . , ^ ^^^^4 . 

down, lea^g a clear solution, free from iron, butsbghtly Oreoaote Mixture fbr the Treatment of Phthisis.- 

vellow from sodium sulphide. It is suKgested that the Creosoti, nixv.; Tr. Gentian., mxlv.; Spir. Vim Kect., 

iron exists in sohition as a perf errate, analogous to sodium £ 3 yigg, . vini Xerici, ad f . 5 lij. Take of this one-third, 

nermancate, and with the formula NaFe04, therefore.— L. thrice daily. The amount of creosote may be gradually 

O ZmJrrfi in Chem, Zeit (Abst. from J. S.Chem. Ind.) increased to double this amount. The treatment should 

__,♦-__ be continued for three to twelve months, and its beneficial 

'" ^ effects are most marked in recent cases. 

BeaotiLon of Cotton-seed Oil.— A small quantity of the ^ ^ ^ . 4.1 ^«^^«^ v„ r>w^f t nWnnff as a 

oilkiSed with an equal quantity of a saturated solution Borofuohsin, recently P^P^^d Vy Prof . Lub^^ 

^Vnt»^.>saj.S.Che«.M. Mtd.<md3»rg.IUp<,rter. 



Jnly, lSfiS.3 
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EDITORIALS. 



SOVB time ago a warfare was inaugurated by French 
physicians and pharmacists against antipyrine, chiefly 
on account o£ its being protected by a patent or copy* 
right, and pos»ibly*-though not openly so stated ^because 
the profits of the patent found their way across the bor- 
der, into the pockets of the German patentee. 

Here is what the Repertoire de Pharmacie says about 
the matter in its issue, of May, 1888: 

'' At present, when the failures of this trans-Bhenish 
drug can no longer be counted, it is we!l to announce the 
measure which has just been adopted by the Governing 
Board of Public Assistance. At the meeting of May 1st, 
held at the Academy of Medicine, our master, M. Bour- 
goin, announced that the Governing Board of Public As- 
sistance followed the principle of making its own medi- 
cines, or obtaining them by contract. It has hot been 
able to do this so far in the case of ' dimethyloxyquini- 
zine,Hhe antipyrine of the Germans, as this remedy is the 
subject of an im justifiable monopoly." 

'' Anxious to protect its interests, and in order to avoid 
all suits, the Governing Body of Public Assistance has de- 
cided, upon the proposition of M. Bourgoin, Uiat this 
cdmedy shall hereafter be dispensed in the Paris hospitals 
under the name analgeshie. The thing is worth the 
trouble, for, during the first quarter of 1888, the hospitals 
have purchased 116 kilogrammes of it (about 4,092 avoir- 
dupois ounces), at an expense of 60,000 francs calculated 
for the whole year, assuming that the consumption would 
be kept up at this rate." 

'' But, even from a scientific point, it had been originally 
pretended, that ' dimethyloxyquinizine' is a substitute for 
sulphate of quinine. This pretension has not been justified 
by the facts, and the best proof is, that the consumption 
of sulphate of quinine in the hospitals is now precisely the 
same as formerly. Hence the name antipyrine does not 
INTOperly belong to the ' dimethyloxyquinisine.' On the 
contrary, it is now generally regarded as a remed;f for 
allaying pain. If this is so, the name analgesine is quite 
appropriate for it." 

'* It is hoped that this new name will be accepted with- 
out objection by the niedical profession. Frenchmen will 
then b^ able to manufacture the antilgesine, and the Gk>v- 
erning Board of Public A88istan<?e will be able to obtain, it 
by coDtract^ like other chemical or pharmaceutical pro 
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ducts. Besides, if a product is a specialty or monopoly, 
the buyer is compelled to accept it with eyes shut, all 
examination bdng imjxMBible or illusory ; or it may hap- 
pen that the buyer will obtain antipyrine which turns 
yellow on exposure to air, and gives out a disagreeaUe 
odor of benzin." 

*' We report this decision, with the remark that it was 
not necessary to assure us of the sentiments of right and 
patriotism of our master. All of us who know him, can 
appreciate the persistence with which this eminent pro* 
fessor has striven to protect the French interests of phar- 
macy." 

As a pendant to this editorial of omr French contem- 
porary, we give the following brief note from the Paris 
correspondent of the Chemist and Druggist (May 26th) : 

'^ It will probably be remembered that 'analgesine^ is 
the new name proposed to designate antipyrine, and thus 
avoid conflict with those claiming pn^r^ in the familiar 
designation. But it was alleged at a meetinjg of the 
Academy of Medicine that two country i>hysicians have 
been in uie habit for a long time of prescribing under the 
name of 'analgesine* a certain mixture of their own. 
entirely differ^it from antipyrine. The parties interested 
in the patent ri^ts vaake ail they can out of this compli- 
cation, while others maintain as stoutly as ever that the 
copyright being dejure null and void, any one is free to 
make and sell antipyrine under its best known appellation. 
The truth in all this appears to be that the threatened con* 
fusion of ' analgesines^ is grossly exaggerated, if it existed ; 
and that, on the other hand, while every one loudly pro- 
claimed the antipyrine patent^s invalidity, no one 
cares to join issue with the doughty Dr. Knorr. In the 
mean time the infringement suit against M. Petit is still on, 
but no progress has been reported lately," 

It is much to be regrettied that so much precipitation, 
and, we fear, also, national prejudices, have been allowed 
to become prominent factors in this movement. We do 
not wish to appear as Uie champions of Dr. Knorr or of 
any one else who is interested in the antipyrine patent. 
But every chemist knows that Dr. Elnorr discovered the 
compound and a method for its preparation. He an- 
nounced it originally as dimethyl-oxy-chinigin, but has 
given this theory up long ago, as a more intimate study 
has led him to view its constitution differently. (See this 
Journal, 1887, 164.) Our French confreres seem to have 
overlooked this fact altogether. No one can patent a pro- 
duct of nature, but he can patent the process by whidi it 
can be obtained, if original. In France a patent is only 
valid if worked there, and to oomf^ with this law thd 
owners of the antipyrine patent erected a &ctory on French 
soil. It is true, the French laws prohibit the patenting of 
medioines or medicinal compounds, but so far as we know, 
this only applies to such as are specially designed to serve 
as such. Should a substance incidentaUy be found service^ 
able as a medicine, while forming the tink In a chain of 
technical products, the case is probably different. Bthi* 
eally, and theore^AcsJlj^ we are opposed to patents on 
medicines ourselves, but, as long as the law permits their 
issue, our own or anybody else's objection cannot inter- 
fere with established rights. Every patent is of course a 
monopoly, but why should one special patent be decried 
as an oppressive monopoly, and not all patents ? A confis- 
cation or annufanent of a patent, provided it is rightfully 
granted, is a serious breach of contract on the part of a 
state. Had antipyrine remaitied a comparatively insignifi- 
oant article, such as kairino, thalline, etc., it would prob- 
ably not have been attacked at alL 

The writer of the editorial above quoted is evidently not 
well posted on the therapeutic histoiy of antipyrine. This 
body was ascertained,, at a very early date after its dis. 
covery, noi to be a substitute for quinine as a miasmatic 
or anti-febrile remedy, but only as an an t i pyr e ti c, and even 
to exceed quinine and all other then known antipyretics 
in the |K)wer of reducing febrile tempeiratures. It has not 
been claimed to be, nor ever been regarded by competent 
authorities as, a substitute for quinine. But it is a true 
antipyretiCy or *' remedy against heat.^* Its anodyne and 
analgesic properties are a oompaiatively recentdiscovery, 
Uie remedy having been used for several years before this 
property beoame known. That the *^ failures of antipyrine 
can at present no longer be counted^' is a ratlier wild state^ 
ment, as it depends altogether on what it was tried to he 
used for. 
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Ancricati DraggiBt 



[July, 1888. 



WB are in receipt of a letter from Dr. S. Mierzinski, the 
editor of the Drogisten-Zeitungj and author of the 
new work on Perfume ('^ Biechstoffe," etc.) from which we 
haTe fi^iven a numher of extracts in our recent issues, re- 
garding the article entitled '* The Manufacture of Lithium 
Salts for Medicinal and Technical Purposes'^ (see April 
number, page 63). We there gave, on the authority of 
Qraham*Otto's ''Lehrbuchd. Chemie" (new edition), the 
process which is now followed in Schering^s factory to de* 
compose lepidolite and to prepare from it the carbonate 
of litfaium. 

Dr. Mierzinski draws our attention to the fact that he 
is the author of this proceas, having published it, in 1868, 
in th& Zeitschrift d. Oegterr, Apotheker-Vereins, p. 58. 

OUR respected contemporary, the Devtach-Amerikanische 
Apotheker-Zeitnng^ in its issue of June Ist, has an 
editorial in which the writer gives his views respecting the 
steps at present being taken to prepare for a new edition 
of the United States Pharmacopoeia. We shall have oc. 
caalon in the future to discuss a few points alluded to by 
our confrere, on which we hold somewhat different 
opinions. At present we wish merely to direct attention 
to a statement which we cannot account for and is cer- 
tainly based on a misconception. The writer says: [we 
translate] — '* What reasons induced the Committee (of 
Hevision, etc.) of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia to omii^ in the 
later edition, the aseay process of Extractum Cinchonce 
Fluidum, which hcui been given in the edition of 1880, is 
not known to us. At all events the insertion of all such 
tests is to be recommended, provided they afford, even 
only approximately, a criterion of the quality and genuine- 
ness of the preparation. '*—The italics of the preceding 
quotation are our own. 

We know of no edition of the U. S. Pharm. of any date 
which contained an assay process of Fluid Extract of 
Cinchona. The U. S. Pharm. of 1880 was not issued until 
the latter part of 1882, and the text of this has not been 
altered since its appearance. Hence there has only been 
one edition of the XT. S. Pharm of J 880, the title page of 
which bears the ye^r 1882. Cf the pharmacopoeia of 1870, 
which appeared at beginning of 1873, the various reprints 
that were made of it, bore on their title pages the year of 
issue, which occasioned much confusion abroad, as some of 
these reprints were mistaken sometimes by prominent 
writers for new editions or revisions of the work. 



/^ON^mssuro the faet that there are few retail establish- 
V mente wbioh offer so many facilities for decorative 
treatment of their contents as the dnig-etore, it is rather 
surprising how little attention is paid by pharmaciste to 
this element of business maoagement, and also how sel- 
dom the effeet of a reflected light, strong shadows, and 
effeqtive ba^-ground are properly considered. Taking, 
for example, the effect of gaslight, it is more often than 
otiierwiae the case that the lights are so placed as to 
daAfsle, by their glare, the eyes of the passer-by, and pre- 
vent him from distinguishing the details of the objects in 
^ interior of the store. Ae conmuMily arranged, they 
l&aye, in some degree, the effeot of a ''jack'' used bj 
hunters in shooting deer at night, and render it difficult 
to distinguish objects bey.ond them. As an illustration of 
an.qpposite affept, observe the method of lighting employed 
by dealer9.i^ pictures. In this case ihe greatest pain is 
t^akep to screen the light so that it can only reach the 
observer as a reflectioi^ from the surface of the objects 
exhiUtod» To apply this principle to a drug store, the 
light should c(¥aie from the same source in the night that 
it does in the day-time, namely,, from the windows, 
where, along the up^er part of the windowHsrpaces, lamps 
or .gaa^jets should be arranged in niunber sufficient to 
light th9 main body of the store, and having reflectors 
between them and tiie windows which wiU intercept and 
throw towaitls the back of the store all rays which would 
otherwise pans outward, toward the street. At the back 
o^ the store should be idaeed objects, which,, in turn, re- 
ject, the light towarda the front, such as shelf-bottles with 
j^\ labiesi s^ow^bottles with ccdored contents; while mid- 
way 4l^ould be anwcied such things as toilet-bottles in cut- 
glass, with ^MurkUng facets and numerous angles. Any 
chandeliers in the oesitre of the store shoiild be but dimly 
lighted to permit a brilliant light. 



One of the most ingenious affects of lighting which we 
remember to have seen used to be in Houston Street, just 
east of Broadway, in this city, where, on a comer of the 
street, -was a building surmounted at the angle by a large 
gilt eagle with outspread wings. On the cornice just 
below it were arranged a number of lights with reflectors, 
which threw the light upward against the eagle, and with 
screens which prevented the lights themselves from being 
seen from the street. At night the effect was very bold, 
and the great eagle shone out strongly against the back- 
ground of dark bky in a manner which attracted the at- 
tention of every cme who looked in that direction. Drug- 
gists who wish to place an illuminated sign in front of 
their stores may take a valuable hint from the above, and 
produce something much more effective than the trans- 
parencies commonly used. 

In selecting a back-ground of color for the shelving 
which ordinarily covers the side-walls of every store, it is 
too often the case that pale tints are used, and the effect 
is to render the outlines of the bottles on the shelves in- 
distinct. If instead, a dark color such as the maroon or 
Indian red used for the walls of many picture galleries 
were employed, the brilliancy of the glass shelf -ware with 
gilt labels would be greatly heightened. A wall paper 
with decided pattern, such as is sometimes employed, is 
not the thing to use. What is needed is a solid body of dark 
contrasting color, which will also harmonize with the pre- 
dominant colors of the articles placed on the shelves. For 
this purpose nothing serves better than the dark red 
above spoken of. The complementary color of red, viz., 
green, is oftentimes quite effective, but for this purpose a 
pale green will not not answer; it, too, must be dark and 
decidedly green. Green will be especially effective with 
mahogany-colored shelf-fittings and cornice. 



Some time since we inserted among the items in the ad- 
vertising pages one referring to the death, in San Fran- 
cisco, of one M. D. Babcock, alleged to be the inventor of 
the fire-extinguisher of that name. 

It seems that the truth is that this allegation was purely 
the product of a deranged brain, ana that Professor 
James F. Babcock, a well-known chemist of Boston, was 
actually the inventor. Unfortunately for Professor B., 
the invention has not resulted in a fortune for himself, 
whatever may have been the proceeds for the manufac- 
turers. 



Thb Connecticut Valley Dental Society and Massachu- 
setts Dental Society are to hold a union meeting in the In- 
stitute of Technology, at Boston, on the 10th to 13th of 
Julv, inclusive ; and solicit from the drug trade an ex- 
hibition of such things as druggists' sundries which are 
of interest to dentists. 



Thb article on page 102 of our last number, contributed 
by Mr. S. J. Hinsdale, in which a new test-pcuper is de- 
scribed, should have l^ad the heading: '*A New Test- 
Paper tor Acids,'' since it is as delicate towards sulphuric 
ana other acids as asainst hydrochloric, which was there 
mentioned in the title. 



▲marioan Fhannaceutioal Aasooialioii. 

Tbb thirty-sixth annual meeting of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association will be neld in Detroit, Mioh. 
First session, Monday, September 3d, at 3 p.m. Aside 
from the usual attractions presented by our meeting 
preparations have been made by the pharmacists of 
Detroit for our reception, matters both scientific and re- 
creative being elaborated to an unusual degree. 

The Michigan Pharmaceutical Association holds its an- 
nual meeting simultaneously with our own, and it may be 
safely i)redicted that the members attending both associa- 
tions will outnumber any collection of pharmacists in the 
previous history of our country. 

Full information regarding hotel and railway rates will 
be furnished our members in the usual annual circular of 
the permanent secretary. 

The exhibition promises to equal, if not surpass, that of 
any preceding perkxi of our history. Commercial, in* 
tercets are now recognized as a part of the object of our 
meetings, and it is to be presumed that extraordinary 
endeavors will be made to render conspicuous, displays of 
commercial products. The local sccretarv, Mr. James 
Vemor, 286 Woodward aTonue, Detroit, will give informa- 
tion regarding matters connected therewith. 

Dr. A. B. Lyons, 423 Second street, Detroit, Secretary of 
Committee of Scientific Papers, should receive the scien- 
tific papers at as early a date as possible. 

J. U. Llotd, President. 
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Birly-olo^ni: in Hamilton, Ontario.^llie Canadian 
Pharmaceutical Journal published the following municipal 
ordinance, passed May 14th. 

By the Corporation of the City of Hamilton. 

'*!. All shops within the municipality of the City of 
Hamilton, belonging to the class known as Chemiato' and 
Druggists' shops, sSaH be dosed at or before 8 o'clock in 
the iotemoon of every day in the week, excepting Satur* 
days, Sundays, and days immediatdy before public or 
municipal holidays, and shall be closed throughout every 
Sunday except between the hours of 10 and 11 o'clock in 
the forenoon, between the hours of 8 and 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon, and between the hours of 8 and 9 o'dodt in the 
evening." 

The Sixth International Phannaoeutioal Ctongronn 
will assemble at Milan in September next. The prelimi- 
nary arraiijgements are in the charge of the Assodasume 
Farmaoeutica Lombarda, and a very general participation 
of other countries has been promised. It would bea good 
thing for our Italian confreres if they could meanwhile 
manage to publish their first national pharmacopoeia, 
which has been hanging fire now for about seven years. 

Christy & Co.. 25 Lime Street, London. England, wish 
UB to inquire whether any of oiir readers will sell to them 
two. complete sets of the '' Working Bulletins " by Messrs. 
Parke, Davis Sc Co., the first volume of which was pub- 
lished in 1888. 

Bxitiah Pharmaoop<Bia.^A report of the British Pfaar- 
maoopcBia Committee was recently presented to the Medi- 
cal Council, in which it was stated that there has been a 
profit on the production and sale ot the PharmaoopoBia 
amounting to £1209 Sa. 2d. It was also annoimced that a 
report for 1887 on the work had been received from Prof. 
Attfield. 

The Massachusetts College of Pharmacy has elected 
the following officers: President, Henry Canning; vice- 
preddents^ S. A. D. Sheppard, W. C. Durkee; secretary, 
U. C. Wilhums; treasurer, H. E. Appleton, Jr.; auditor, 
L. D. Drury. Trustees (until 1889): W^. B. Potter, C. A. 
Siegmund. E. C. Marshall; (until 1890) J. G. Godding, G. 
M. Hoyt, B. H. La Pierre; (until 1891) L. D. Drury, W. F. 
Sawyer, J. C. Benedict; (until 1892) W. C. Durkee, H. K. 
Appleton, W. W. Bartlet; (until 1893) S. A. D. Sheppard, 
H. Canning, C. C. Williams. 

Gluten Bread.—A recent improvement in the mode of 
preparing gluten bread for the use of diabetic perscms is 
saia to render it much more palatable. It resembles ordi- 
nary bread in its general aspects, and is not unlike in taste 
certain kinds of cakes which are readily eaten by most 
people. Moreover, it is easily masticated. The formula 
h'om which this new gluten bread is made is set down 
thus : Best quality of yeast, 20 grammes; cold water, 120 
grammes; butter, 125 grammes; gluten flour, ffOOgramnoes; 
and eg^, 4. For one loaf. The yeast is s£irred carefully 
and qmetlv into the water, then the eggs and butter are 
added, and the whole molted. The gluten fiour is mixed 
in and wdrked up with these ingredieots, and a round loaf 
is thus made which is about 18 inches wide and 20 inches 
de^; it is placed before the fire for aboutan hour to cause 
the dough to rise, and is baked in an oven heated from 
below. Gluten fitour is manufactured exfNressly for this 
and other kinds of cakes.— IftmM/y Magazine* 

What ModiMl Man Said of AnsBsthetioe Forty Yeaia 

Ago.— Commenting on the reports of the first use of ether 
as an anaesthetic m sur^^ery, the Philadelphia Medical 
Examiner expressed the views of the conservatives in the 
fdlowing terms: '' We are persuaded that tiie surgeons of 
Philadelpbia will not be seduced from the high professional 
path of duty into the quagmire of quackery bv this wiU- 
o'the-wisp. . . . We cannot close tmse remans without 
again expressing our deep mortification and regret that 
the eminent men who have so long adorned the profession 
in Boston should have consented for a moment to set so 
bad' an example to their younger brothers, as we conceive 
tfa«m to have done in this instance. If such things are to 
be sanctioned by the profeesion,*thM« is little need of re- 
form conventionB, or any other efforts to elevate the pro- 
fssBleinal • character; physicians and quacks will soon 
oo&stitute one fraternity. '* 

Yigier^ Ooryaa Powder.^This remedy, which is greatly 
prised and often prescribed by French imysiciaos, has the 
following formula, as given ot M. Vigier himseU (in the 
Oazeite Hebdom, de Hied, et Chirurff.): Finely powdered 
starch, boraoic acid, tincture of 81am bensoin, of each 
equal parts. To be used as a snufl!, frequently and plenti- 
fully. We would remark here that powdered pim benaoin 
should not be used in Ueu of the tincture, as is frequently 
done by American pharmacists in preparios snuff powders. 
When the gwn is used, the resultmg powder is tenacious, 
paibks easily, and is difficult to draw into the nostrils. The 
same may be said of camphor. It is far better to use the 
tinotufee and allow the iJoohol to evaporate, as in this 
manner a granidar powder is obtaiiied which has not the 
vice above referred to.— National J>ruggiet. 



QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which answers are desired, mtist he received 
by the 6th of the months and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication. 



No. 2,178.— Vapo-Oresolene (S., Buffalo). 

Tbis is a trade-mark for what is commonly known as 
cresol, which you will find a description of m either of 
the leading dispensatories or works upon coal-tar and its 
products. 

No. 2,179.— ''India-rubber " Cement fbr Qlaas, etc. 

Try the following: Caoutchouc, 20 grains; chloroform, 
2 fl. oz. ; mastic i troy oz. Dissolve the caoutchouc in the 
chloroform, then add the mastic, and set it aside for a 
week, or until solution has token place. This cement can 
be used cold, and may be applied with a camel's-hair 
brush. 

No. 2,180.— Mettouer's Aperient. 

Thia IS a mixtonre composed of: 

Aloes 5 6 

8odii Biesrbonatifl 310 

Tinot. Lavandulsd Comp fl. | 2 

Aqnie...... fl.|88 

M. 

No. 2,181.— Machine-folded FUters (Chicago). 

The '* folded filters" you refer to are those made by the 
well-known house of Schleicher & Schuell, of Dueren. 
Ctormany, and may be had through dealers in chemical 
apparatus (see our advertisements). 

We are £^d that we have an opportunitnr of drawing 
the attention of our readers to these exceedingly useful, 
Ishor- and time-saving filters. They are made m three 
qualities. No. 588, in diameters from 12.6 to 50 centi- 
meters, for all ordinary filtrations. No. 586 made of special 
I>ai>er, for the filtration of viscid, syrupy or other liquids, 
which often cause much trouble and annoyance. And 
No. 580, all of laij^c size, with hardened points preventing 
them firom breaking. 

Since we have begun to use these folded filters, we have 
become convinced that they are indispensable. Of course, 
they cannot be used for fine analytical woric, when the 
prfcinitate is the part wanted, as it would be difficult to 
detach this. 

No. 2,182.— Cure fbr Wrinkles (Modesto, Cal.). 

This correspondent refers to an item in one of our re- 
cent issues in which '' Lanolin*' is spoken of as a cure for 
wrinkles, and wants to know whether it is to be used pure 
or mixed with anything. 

Our privata opinion of the subject is, that it would be 
necessary to incorporate with it a very Isrge percentage 
of csediuity to have much effect upon a well-developed 
wrinkle ; or, in other words, it will work best with such 
persons as are most susceptible to the remedial virtues of 
the'* Faith Cure.'' 

No. 2,188.— Hair Oil (J. M. H.). 

One of the most commonly used compounds, and one of 
the best we are acquainted with, is a mixture of castor 
oil and alcohol, iUx>ut as follows: 

OartoroiL 7fl.0B. 

Alcohol 9fi. OK. 

This may be scented according to individual preference. 
It is customary to add to it certain substances supposed 
to act either as tonics or as detergents, such as quinine, 
tincture of cantharides, etc., (mly a small quantity of each 
being usually added. Tincture of quillaja may also be 
added to advantoge. 

Now 2,184.-IndeUble Stencil Ink (M.). 

The following formula has been furnished by one of our 
correspondents: 

Dissolve 1 troy ounce of nitrate of silver in 4 fi. oa. of 
stronger water of ammonia; then add 1 troy oc. of hitar* 
trate of potassium and 1 troy oz. of sugar, and dissolve by 
agitation. 

Mix thoroughly 1 troy oz. of powdered acacia with Si 
fi. oz. of boiled linseed oil, and incorporate 40 grains of 
lampblack. 

For use, mix about equal quantities of the preceding 
solution and mixture on a slab, and apply it by means of a 
stencil. The fabrics must be af terwajxis heated or passed 
over with a hot iron to make the marks lasting. 

No. 2,185.^Ijiqnid Fraaaoonia (Supplement to query 
2,172). 

Dr. Laurence Johnson, of this city, informs us that he 
made some experiments about a year and a half ago to 
devise a preparation having the properties of this nostnun. 
£te finally arrived at the following formula: 

Prepare a thick, almost jelly-like inf usicm of flaToeod, 
and add to it 20 per cent of its volume of glycerin, with 
which has been mixed sufficient salicylic aicd to make the 
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finished product contain 2 grains in each fiuidounce. Per- 
fume according to taste. 

Qr. Johnson says that, while this maj not he the exact 
formula of the article in question, it yields a close imita- 
tion, and one which is an exceUent remedy not only for 
chapped hands, hut also for many cases of eczema. 

No. 2,186.— Insect Powder (M.). 

This correspondent refers to the article entitled '' Insect 
Remedies " contained on page 13 of our last January num- 
ber, and desires to know whether the '* Pyrethrum " there 
mentioned is the Pyrethrum cameum or ''Persian Insect 
PQwder." 

In reply, we would say that there are several species of 
Pyrethrum (or Chrysanthemum) which have insecticidal 
properties. The best known are P. carneum, P. roseum, 
and P. cineraricefolium. The two former are usually 
grouped together as *' Persian Insect Flowers,*' while the 
last-mentioned is known as the *' Dalmatian " or byJiach. 
It is now generally conceded that the Dalmatian flowers 
are more active and energetic than the Persian. If our 
correspondent will consult our volume for 1887, p. 3, he 
vriU find an interesting arttcie on the subject. 

No. 2.187.— Bismuth Hair Dye (J. H. S.). 
In a formula for hair-dye puldubed on page 95 of oar 
Ma^r number, taken from a European exchange, '* nitrate 
of bismuth '* is quoted as one of tne ingredients. We have 
now ascertained that the subnitrate was meant, and that 
the formula should read as follows: 

Subnitrate of Bismuth 19 parts. 

Solution of Potassa [ 1(^] q. e . 

Citric Acid q. 8. 

Glyoerin 160 parts. 

Water tomakeaOO ** 

Intimately mix the subnitrate of bismuth and the glyce- 
rin by trituration, then heat the mixture in a water-bath, 
and gradually add to it solution of potassa, under constant 
stimng, until the bismuth salt is aissolved. Next add a 
concentrated solution of citric acid until only a slight alka- 
linity remains. Finally add enough water to make 300 
parts, and scent accordmg to preference. 

No. 2,188.— Ink-TabletB (Q. B.). 

The demand for these, or for ink-powder, is rather 
limited, though the form is extremely handy for carrying 
ink along on a journey, especially on routea whei« acoom- 
modations have to be mainly provided by the travdOtor 
himself. A few formulee for preparing such tablets are 
here given: 

1. Extract of logwood 500 parts, alum 10 parts, gum 
arable 10 parts, neutral chromate of potassium 1 part. 
Dissolve the salts in 500 parts of water, add the extract of 
logwood and gum arable, and concentrate the mixture to 
the consistence of an extract. Then pour the mass out, 
either into moulds, or into a flat-bottomed dish, and cut 
it in pieces of suitable size, which may be inclosed in boxes 
or other receptacles. 

2. Bxtract of logwood 100 parts, gum arabic 10 paits. 
indigo-carmine 5 parts, neutral chromate of potassmm i 
part, glycerin 10 parts, water q. s. ; proceed as in the ■pre- 
ceding formula. 

No. 2,189.— Hypophosphite of Iron (Medknis). 

In preparing hypophosphite of iron by double decom- 
position oetween hypophosphite of calcium and solution 
of chloride of iron, ''in proper proportions," it happened 
to our correspondent that, on washing the precipitated 
hypophosphite of iron, only a small quantity ot it re- 
mained on the filter, the balance redissolving in the wash- 
water. He asks us for the reason of this, and how to 
avoid it. 

All hypophosphites are soluble in water, and so is the 
true, unchanged ferric hypophosphite. At least it is so 
stated by all authorities. The insoluble hypophOE^hite of 
iron is probably a modification, differing By tiie presence 
of some basic salt. At all events, if the solutions of the 
two salts are mixed while warm, and the whole then set 
aside for twentv-four hours, the resulting precipitate will 
be scarcely soluble. Should tiie wash-water nave dis- 
solved any, it may be recovered by concentrating the 
washings on a water*bath, when the salt will gradually 
separate. It may then be washed without material loss. 
Thib change of condition, caused by standing, in contact 
with water, seems to pomt to some moleculiur alteration,, 
though this has not yet been proven. 

Hypophosphite of iron is also soluble in an excess of 
either of the two salts from which it is prepared by mutual 
decomposition. For this reason, the salts should be taken 
as nearly in molecular proportions as possible. 

No. 2,190. Indelible Dooument Ink (Tyro). 

The best ink for documents of importance when the 
writing is to remain deep Mack is India ink. This, of 
course, only adheres to che surface of the paper or parch- 
meat, aaid cannot penetrate the fibre. The next best ink 
is well-made iron ink. This should not be jet-black at the 
tioae when it is written with, but should be rather pale,, 
the iron being in a ferrous condition. After it has pene- 
trailed the fibres of the paper, etc.. and been exposed to the 
air for a short time, it becomes black. India ink cannot 
be femoved by any chemicals, being highly divided car-^ 



hon. Iron ink may be removed, though when old it ^ 
very rssistant. 

A very good, permanent ink is Beade's blue ink. This 
is prepared by mixing a solution of Prussian blue in oxalic 
acid with a good chromated logwood ink. The solution of 
Prussian blue is prepared by mixing pure Prussian blue 
first with about an equal quantit:^' of sulphuric acid, set- 
tinff the mixture aside for about eight days, then diluting 
with water, and washing the precipitate with water, until 
the washings ceade to have an add reaction. The precip- 
itate is mixed; while still damp, with a solution of 1 part 
of oxalic acid in 5 of water for every 5 parts ofpiecipitate, 
and solution promoted by gentle waminff. Tne product 
is then mixed ¥rith the chromated logwood ink. This ink 
looks violet in fresh writing. It gradually turns black. 
Adds turn it blue, chloride of hme does not destroy it. 

Another good safety ink is the following : Heat 1 part 
of glucose in 25 parts of water with i pait of caustic po- 
tassa to boiling and add to the dark brown liquid a suffi- 
cient quantity of extract of logwood mixed wiui about 0.1 
per cent of its weight of neutral chromate of potassium. 
This ink looks dark-brownish violet in fresh writing, and 
is not destroyed by alkalies, acids, or chloride oi lime. 

No. 2,191.— Cologne (J. M. H.). 

Have you ever tried the formula for 8piritu8 odaraim 
of the U. S. PharmaoopoBia of 1880 ? If not. we would ad- 
vise you to preparo it once and examine its merita. It 
does not yield a product equal to Farina*s cologne, but 
neither does any other publisned formula. The best.formu- 
IflB for cologne are never made public by those who have 
discovered them after long researoh and the expenditure 
of much capital. Thero aro some good f ormulse available 
in the current literature (see this Journal, 1886, page 116). 

A most superior kind of cologne, or, moro properly, 
handkerohief extract, may be prepared by the following 
formula, provided only the finest and freshest ingredients 
are taken : 

Oil of Bergamot 80 Om. 

" "Lemon 60 •* 

'•^ *' Ylang 80 " 

" "Neroli,big. 20 *« 

" '< Rose Qeranhim 8 *« 

" "Rose AdmoB. 

TinctrofMusk 50Gm. 

•* " Tolu 12 " 

Aoetio Ether 16 ** 

OrrisRoot , 190 " 

Deodorized Alcohol > 000 " 

Macerate for at least forty-eight hours, at a temperature 
between 100 and 110" F., ropiacing any alcohol lost bv 
evaxx)ration at the conclusion of the maceration ; then ada : 

Ifilk(fmhoow'B) 800 Oai. 

Deodorised Alcohol 50Q " 

Tinot. of Banaoin 60 *< 

Tinotof Musk. 90 " 

Cool to 60* F., and filter. To the filtrate add 

Oil of Patchouli 1 Gm. 

Deodorized Alcohol 19 " 

The product may be diluted with deodorised alcohol, if 
it is found to be too concentrated. 

■We will append the romark that all such oombinations 
are greatly improved by the judidous apjrfication of heat. 
'Hub must be applied so that none of the volatile consti- 
tuents are lost. Heating seems to blend the fiavors of tiM 
dififerent aromatics moro effectually. The same thing is 
aeoompUshed b^ age; but if the result can be obtained 
witiiout loss of time, it will be an advantage. 

No. 2,199.— Tinoture of ITuz Vomioa C' Bromide '0- 
We aro asked the question how a tincturo of mix vomica 
made after Mr. Bother's formula (Am. Jour. P?Mrm., 1883, 
p. 1; U. S. Disp., 15th ed., p. 1,466) would comparo in as- 
say with one nuuie after the process of the U. S. Ph. 

It should first be stated that Mr. Bother's formula con- 
tains the proportions of drug and menstruum prescribed 
by the U. S. Ph. of 1870, namely, 8 troy ounces of nux 
vomica represented by 38 fi. os. of percolate. The process 
of the U. d. Ph. of 1880 requires the finished tincturo to 
contain f^ per cent of an extract (weighed as dry) propaiasd 
by exhausting the drug with a mixture of 8 parts of alco- 
hol and one part of water. On an average, this menstnMun 
jrields from 100 parts of the drug XO parts of dry extract. 
The latter contains all the alkaloids contained in the 100 
parts of the drue. which may be reckoned to amount to 
2 parts, about half of which is strychnine. As 100 partsof 
the finished tincturo contain 2 parts of this dry extract, it 
follows that the latt^ contain about 0.4 part of mixed al 
kaloids. The spec. grav. of the U. S. P. tixioturo is about 
0.778. Consequently 100 grains measuro 186 minims. 39 
fiuidouncesof it, thereforo, weigh, approximately, 23.6 troy 
ounces, and these, calculated as containing 2 per cent cf 
dry extract, shoulu contain 0.47 troj ounces of talis, orO.094 
tr. OS. , or about 44 grains of mixed alkaloids. On the other 
hand, the 8 trov ounces of nux vomica which wero made 
into 92 fl. oz. of tincturo according to the U. 8. P. of 1870, 
or according to Bother's process, contain about 77 grains of 
mixed alkafeids. It wfll be seen from this that the tinoturs 
of U.S. Ph.ofl88eisalmoston1yof half the strongth of that 
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of the U. S. Ph. of 1870. That is theoretically. Practically 
a comiAete exhaostion of the nuz vomica, by the prooees 
of 187&— obtaining 32 fluidoancee of percolate from 8 troy 
ounces of drug— was rarely obtained, and the actual tine- 
tore made by the process, as dispensed in the shops, was 
probably but little stronger than that prepared by the new 
process. 

Since the issue of the last U. 8. Ph., the methods of assay 
of nux vomica have been more thoroughly studied, and at 
the next revision a more exact method of standardinng the 
strength of this preparation will no doubt be introduoed. 

No. 2,193.— Sulfonal (Several inquirers). 

We have succeeded, at the time of writing this article 
(June 12th), in obtaining only a few oimces of this new hy p- 
notiCt which has been used by observant physicians, with- 
out producing untoward symptoms, but also without 
creamng any special enthusiasm regarding its virtues, at 
least so far. It certainly will not take the place of chloral 
if its price is kept at the high figure at which it is sold for 
at present. 

Sulfonal has first been reported by Dr. Kast of Freiburg 
to have soDorific powers. It belongs, chemically, to that 
class of boaies which are grouped together in disulphones, 
that is, those which contain two molecules of the univa- 
lent group SOtR (in which R represents any monad ele- 
ment or group) united to carbon. The particular body 
under conedderation is an oxidation product of ethyl-mer- 
captane (C.H..SH) with acetone (CH..CO.CH.). 

Sulfonal (or sulphonal) is prepared in the following man- 
ner: dithioethyl-aimethyl-methane is shaken with a fif 
solution of permaneanate, a few drops of acetic or sul- 
phuric acid being aaded from time to time. The perman- 
ganate solution is added as long as it loses its color. When 
the color remains unaltered, numerous crystals of the ox- 
idation product float about on the surface. The mass is 
now warmed on the water-bath, flltered hot, and then 
evaporated to one-half of its previous volume. On cool- 
ing, the new substance, sulfonal (or sulphonal^ crystallizes 
out, and is obtained pure by recrystallization from hot 
water or alcohol. The composition of the substance is rep- 
resented by the scheme : 

CH. f ^ ] SO.(C,H.). 

It crystallizes in large, colorless plates (or in small lami- 
nae), which are perfectljr odorless and tasteless, soluble in 
about 100 parts of cold, in 18 to 20 parts of boiling water, 
difficultly soluble in cold alcohol, and rather easily in 
ether, benzol, or chloroform. Sulfonal melts at 130°-131"C., 
and "boils at 300°C. with slight concomitant carbonization 
and production of a pungent odor. The distillate has a 
yellowish color, solidifies to a crytalline mass, and on 
being once recrystallized again furnishes pure sulfonal. 
The substance is auite resistant towards acids, alkalies,and 
oxidizing agents, both hot and cold. It is very easily sol- 
uble in concentrated sulphuric acid. On wanning this 
solution, the body is gradually decomposed, and sulphurous 
acid is eliminated. From its solution in sulphuric acid, 
sulfonal is precipitated b^ water. 

CJoncentrated nitric acid dissolves it easily even in the 
cold, and the resulting solution tnay be boiled some time 
without undergoing change. Addition of water precipi- 
tates it in this case likewise. Bromine dissolves the body 
without altering it. On evaporating the solution, the resi- 
due, recrystallized from alcohol or water, is found to be 
pure sulfonal. Caustic alKalies do not attack it even on 
protracted boiling. 

No. 2,ld4.— Metaphosphorio Acid Changing to Ortho- 
phoaphorio (C. G. E.). 

Metaphosphoric acid, as is well known, appears in com- 
merce under the name of glacial phosphoric acid. There 
are various qualities of this, some of which are quite im- 
pure, owing to the fashion of requiring the acid to be cast 
mto sticks, which can only be accomplished by mixing 
with the acid some fusible salt, usually phosphate^ 
sodium. In reality, this is not added as a salt, but is pro- 
duced by the addition of a certain proportion of soda. 

(Hacicd phosphoric acid was at one time officinal, but has 
been subeequentiy replaced by the tribasic, or ortbophos- 
phoric arid. In one respect, this was an error, as there 
are certain mixtures or combinations in which the presence 
of orthophosphoric acid is a disadvantage, as it is liable to 
cause a precipitate or gelatinizing of the mixture. The 
National Formulary, recognizing the necessity of reintro- 
ducing it, at least temporarily, has nrovided a formula for 
an *'Acidum Metaphosphoncum Dilutum,'^ of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent, and, among the directions for prepar- 
ing it. will be found the remark: 

^* Tnis preparation should be kept in a cool and dark 
place, ana should not be prepared in larger quantity than 
may be consumed within a few months.'^ 

The reason why the keeping of a large supply of this 
solution is unadvisable is simply this, that an aqueous 
solution of this acid gradually changes to one of ortho- 
phosi^oric. This chan^ is comparatively slow in the 
dark and when the solution is cold, but it is rapidly 
brought about by heat. 

Paul Sabatier some time ago made experiments to deter- 
mine the rate at which this change from meta- to ortho- 
phosphoric acid occurred. He found that the change 
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pffodttced two new acid functions, reoognicable alongside 
of the function of the still uncluaiged strong acid. The 
former two functions maybe designated as *' medium'' 
and** weak. *' If ** Orange 3" is used as indicator, the 
function of the strong aod alone is visible. Phenolphtha- 
lein reveals only tiie strong and the medium add. The 
weakest add is only qualitatively shown by the so-called 
'* C4B blue." 

The author's experiments on the time required for chang- 
ing from one state to another were made with a solution 
of pure anhydrous phosphoric acid in ice-water. The an- 
hydrous acid was obtained by calcining pure crystallized 
orthophosphoric add for sometime in a platinum crucible. 
The mass was allowed to become cold in an exsiccator, and 
then plunged into water at O** G. , which causes the mass to 
decrepitate and to throw out fragments of a gelatinous 
appearance which dissolve slowly. 

The results below recorded were obtained with solutions 
containing 40 mxtaneB of metaphosphoric acid in the liter. 
It was found uiat the Change into orthophoephoric began 
(though slowly) from the moment that the solution was 
made. In order to convert the whole of the metaphos- 

§ boric into orthophosphoric acid, the following number of 
ays was required at the given temperatures; 



AfC. 




About 160 days. 
About 80 days. 
About 6 days. 
About 4i hours. 
About 1 hour. 



A 10-per-oent solution will, of course, require a longer 
time to change. Nevertheless, the change will be very 
decided even at the end of one month. For this reason it 
is, perhaps, advisable to recommend that the dfluted 
metaphosphoric add be prepared fresh when wanted, or 
only m quantities sufficient to last a few days. 

No. 2,196.— Deteotlon of Lead in the Urine (Dr. A. L. 
M.). 

When urine is to be tested for lead, in cases of suspected 
lead-poisoning, after the administration of suitable reme- 
dies to cause its elimination, it is necessary to collect care- 
fully all the urine voided subsequently, and to examine 
this in x)ortions, depending iipon its volume, perhaps the 
amount voided in 12 or in 24 hours. 

Regarding the process, we can do no better than to 
quote Prof. E. S. Wood's directions, published some time 
ago in the Therap. Gazette : 

**The urine is strongly addulated with nitric acid, and 
evaporated to dryness ux)on a water or steam bath. If a 
sufficient amount of nitric acid has been added, the residue 
left will be of a light-yellow color; if it is not, more nitric 
acid must be added to the residue, and the evaporation 
continued. When the residue is dry, or nearly so, it may 
be transferred to a sand bath and heated, when ignition 
takes place very quickly with more or less deflagration. 
If proper care be taken m managing the heat, there will be 
no loss of material on account of the deflagration, and a 
perfectly white residue will be left. After cooling, this 
residue is extracted with hot, dilute HOI, flltered while 
hot, and the flltrate precipitated with ammonia and am- 
monium sulphide; this precipitate is washed by decanta- 
tion three or four times with boiling water, then acidulated 
with HCl, to dissolve the phosphate and sulphide of iron, 
and allowed to stand unul the next day to settle. The 
precipitate, which will contain sulphide or lead, if any lead 
was present in the urine, is collected ux)on a small Swedish 
filter paper (or other filter free from any trace of iron), 
washed thoroughly with boiling distilled water, and treated 
while on the filter with hot ditute, pure nitric acid, which 
liquid is collected in a watch-glass, «tnd evaporated to dry- 
ness on a water bath. This residue, which contains any 
lead present in the form of a basic nitrate, is treated witn 
a drop of water and a crystal of potassium iodide as a, pre- 
liminary test for lead ; if lead is present, there will oe a 
yellow streak of iodide of lead. A colored streak may also 
be produced if the residue contains compounds of other 
metals, especially copper, bismuth, or iron (compounds of 
the last metal sometimes becoming introduced in traces in 
the form of dust, or as a contamination in the filter). If a 
colored streak hi9U3 been produced, the residue containing 
it is moistened with a drop of acetic acid, and washed with 
boiling distUied water into a small ffiter, the filtrate being 
collected in a test tube (perfectly clean). A few drops of 
dilute sulphuric acid are then added, the test tube stop- 
pered, ana placed aside until thoroughly settled. If any 
lead be present, it will be converted mto the form of «u- 
phate of lead, which will form a sediment at the bottom of 
the test tube, often so slight an amount that it cannot be 
seen until the test tube is gently moved, so as to cause the 
fluid within to rotate, when the sulphate of lead precipi- 
tate will be drawn up in the centre of the fluid in the form 
of a cone, when it can be easily seen even when present in 
very minute amount. 

*' Every precaution, so far as apparatus and chemicab 
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are concerned, is taken. The crucibles used are Berlin 
crucibles, and both evaporating dishes and crucibles have 
been found, by repeated analyses, not to yield any lead. 
The final test being the formation of sulphate of lead 
avoids any possibility of error due to the jn-eseDce of traces 
of copper or bismuth, which would certainly exist if reli- 
ance were placed upon the color reaction with potaasium 
iodide. ... In well-marked cases of chronic lead-poison- 
ing, even while the patient is being treated with potassium 
iodide, the amo\mt<n lead eliminated with the unne is very 
small, never exceeding a few milligrammes in fU hours, 
and in the majority of cases being oxuy a small fraction of 
a milligramme. l%ie successful detection of lead in one or 
two liters of urine in such cases requires, therefore, that 
the process used should be a very delicate one, and also 
that it should be conducted with the greatest care." 

No. 2JL96.— Piz Canadensis. Hemlock Gum (L. F. 
and G. W. R. & Co.). 

We have recently had several inquiries as to what com- 
mercial substance should be supplied when the officinal 
Fix Canadensis is demanded. In reply, we have advised 
our correspondents to employ the so-caUed *^gum hem- 
lock," as this appears to be most nearly corresponding to 
the description given by the U. S. Pn. The latter was 
baaed, many years ago, upon a product rather diifering in 
appearance and properties from what is now usually ob- 
tainable. Canada ** pitch" indicates, by its name, not a 
natural exudation ot the tree, but a prepared product, 
having passed . through some operations which bring it 
under the class of pitches (or residues of distillation) . Now 
the substance known as ** hemlock gum " is such a product, 
and is, in fact, the only one which at all approaches the 
requirements of the pharmacopoeia. 

it has been shown some time ago (see Nsw Rem., 1881, 
23) that Abies canadensis does not yield **spruce gum." 
This is to be understood as meaning any kind of sum as 
an exudation. The spruce gum of the market is derived 
from Abies nigra. 

Regarding hemlock pitch and tamarac, we have recently 
been iavor^ by some friends of ours with data which may 
be of more general interest. They are in the shape of let- 
ters, derived from persons practically acquainted with this 
industry. From these letters we abstract the following: 

Hemlock Gum. '' Derived from Abies canadensis." 

'' Of this tree there are two species, the red hemlock and 
the white hemlock. The red attains the height of about 
75 to 90 feet, and 3 to 5 feet in diameter at the cut, and its 
wood is red except about 1 or 2 inches next the bark, which 
is very thick ana rough. The white reaches to ^0 to 100 
feet in height, and is not as large nor so rough in the bark 
as the red. Its wood is white except about 2 inches at 
the heart. There is but a slight difference in the leaves 
of the two trees, but the red is not as white beneath. 
Both are a silvery white beneath, and dark green above. 
Both are evergreens and flower in May. Northern New 
York, Canada, Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine 
abound in large forests of this tree. The wood is very 
coarse and brittle, and is used largely as coarse lumber for 
building purposes, and lasts a great while in or near the 
^oimd. The bark is very largely used for tanning leather 
m this and other countries. Every year companies of five 
or ten men go into a large forest oi hemlock and build a 
log shanty and cover with the bark, and cut and peel these 
trees from June 1st to August 1st; the trees are cut down 
and girdled once in a fortnight, and then with a spud or 
sharpened stick or iron the baxk is easily peeled off. and 
spread out so as to expose the inside to the sun until it is 
cory enough to be piled up in cord piles (if it rains it is 
turned over), with the rough side up, and left to be drawn 
to depot in winter to be snipped to tanners. After the 
bark is all piled up, the trees are then cut by two men with 
a cross-cut saw into logs of the length wanted, usually 
irom 12 to 40 or even SO feet,' and then drawn and skidded, 
t. e., rolled up on two logs lying on the ground 10 feet 
apart, so they can be easily loaded on a sled in the winter, 
to be drawn to the saw-mill. Then the tops are chopped 
into cord wood and piled for next year's wood. The 
boughs are in many places distilled, cuid yield the oil of 
hemlock. There is never any appearance of gum or oleo- 
resin on a white hemlock tree, but on the red there is some 
found around the end of dead limbs on the bark, but 
none on any tree less than about 7S years old. This gum 
is crumbly and very easily powdered ; but no gum oozes 
from any woimd in the wood of these trees as does from 
the spruce, pine, arbor vitee, balsam fir, or tammerack 
trees, and I have lived and worked in and chopped 
and cut acres of it in all stages and at all times of the 
irear, and have not seen 5 pounds of this gum in all my 
if e ; others may. I have seen rolls of a waxy-like gum at 
drug stores, kept in water, and called gum hemlock^ but I 
have never seen or found any such thing on any tree. 
But from the earliest history of this countary (the Indians 
taught the white settlers to make a hemlock gum for 
plasters) every one, to my knowledge, has obtainra the so- 
called " hemlock gum " by steaming the boughs and bark 
around the knots of the red hemlock as for gum tamme- 
rack* or by boiHng and removing the scum or gum in the 
morning, when cold, and reducing it in a water-bath to a 
homogeneous mass. " 
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No. 2,197.— Ginger Beer (H.). 
The following is said to make a good pveparaiioa: 
Race 1 oz. of best unbleached Jamaica (or African) Gin- 
ger, well bruised, 16 oz. of crushed sugar, li oz. of pars- 
ley root, 360 graiiiH of bitartrate of potassium and 2 fiuced 
lemons into 1 gallon of boiling water. Cover the vessel 
and stir the contents frequently until at the temperature 
of about 100** F. Then add 2 oz. of yeast, and keep the 
vessel in a moderately warm place, so that fermentation 
may occur. After twenty-four hours pass the liouid 
through flannel, ferment for a day or two longer, tnen 
strain it again and bottle it, securely fastening the corks. 

No. 2,198. -Sticky Fly-paper (J. D. C). 
This may be prepared by making a mass from 

Turpentine 65 parts. 

Linseed Oil 84 " 

Yellow Wax 1 part. 

by melting, and applying a thin layer of it to sheets of 
strong brown paper, previouriy well sized with solution of 
glue or gelatin and dried. 

The ''turpentine "is the natural oleoresin of the pine, 
(the officinal Terebinthina) and not to be interpreted as 
equivalent to rosin. 

Regarding machinery to apply this to paper, we can 
only say that, if we had to undertake the manufacture of 
sucn an article, we would try to devise an apparatus our- 
selves. The principal points to be kept in view are: 1. To 
have the mass kept just liquid enough to flow: 2. To 
cause its even distribution over the sunace of the paper, 
through a slit which may be regulated at will: 3. To 
feed the paper to the machine in a regular and even man- 
ner. We believe that some of the old-fashioned plaster- 
spreading machines may be easily adapted to this kind of 
work. 

No. 2,199.— To Prevent Tarnishing of Nickel or Silver- 
Plating (S. C, Fort Scott, Kans.). 

** Can you inform me if there is any way that &ras8 can 
be nickel or silver-plated so as to stay bright P ** 

No. No matter what method is employed for plating 
brass with nickel or silver, the latter will tarnish if ex- 
posed to the air. By coating a polished surface with col- 
orless varnish, the tarnishinffmay be delayed somewhat, 
but the metallic surface will oe injured more or less. 

No. 2,200.— If ational Formulary (Several Inquirers). 

The following notice received from the permanent secre- 
tary of the Amer. Pharm. Association, Prof. J. M. Maisch, 
win serve as answer to many inquiries received. 

The *' National Formulary of tJnofficinal Preparations," 
which has been in course of nreparation for some time 
past by a committee of the A. F. A., will be ready for issue 
July 2d, and will be for sale by the permanent secretary 
and by the acting authorized agents of the association in 
the different cities— also by wholesale druggists, booksel- 
lers, and others interested iu the work. It contains about 
190 octavo pages and gives 435 formulas for preparations 
in daily use by pharmacists and druggists. 

Price, including postage, for formulary bound in cloth, 
75 cts.; interleaved, $1.10; cloth, raised nails, 90 cts.; 
bound in sheep, $1.10. 

To dealers a cash discount of 33i per cent on these 
prices. 

••• — 

Preservation of Sulphuretted Hydrogen Water.--A. 
Schneider of Dresden reports in the Pharm. Oentralhalle. 
that sulphuretted hydrogen water may be kept unchanged 
for a long time, if it is kept in black bottles, the stoppers 
of which are rendered air-tight by a liberal coating of 
vaseline. The latter cannot eSfect the reagent injuriously. 

A New Beagent for Ck>pper.— Aliamet recommends a 
cold saturated solution of neutral sodium sulphite in which 
a certain amount of pyrogallic acid is dissolved. On add- 
ing this reagent to an aqueous solution of copper of me- 
dium concentration, the liquid acquires an intensely Mood- 
red color, similar to that produced by sulphocyanides with 
ferric salts. 

Thereaction is said to be capable of detecting l-4,000,000th 
gramme of sulphate of copper.— BuZ/. de la Soc. de Chim. 

Boses in the Caucasus.— Plantations of roses on a large 
scale are to be established in the province of Kutais of the 
Caucasus, so that there may be an extensive native manu- 
fi&cture of the otto of roses. At the present moment this 
is largely exported from foreign States, principaUy Bul- 
garia and Turkey^ into Russia, and it is tne object of the 
Minister of Domains in promoting this enterprise— which 
it may be mentioned, is only an expansion of an earlier 
experiment at Baku— to oust the foreigner and substitute 
a native industry. 

Compound Laxative.— The Chemist and Druggist gives 
the following :— Fluid ext. senna, l^ fl. drachms; fl. ext. 
of rhubarb, 4 ; fl. ext. of cloves, 4 ; fl. ext. of wonnseed, 
2 ; oil of anise, 10 minims ; oil of winterareeo, 20 ; Bo- 
chelle salt, 256 grains ; bicarb, of soda, 24 ; fl. ext of liquo- 
rice, 10 fl. drachms ; sugar, 4 ounces av. ; water, q. s. s= 8 
fl. ounces. Dose, 10 drops, or a teaspoonful, according to 
age. This is given as a ^'substitute for castor oil.'' 
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MAIZE OIL, OB on. 07 COBN. 

BY J. U. LLOTD. 

(Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Ohio Pharm. 
Aflsociatioki at Columhns.) 

IT 18 well known that Indian com contains considerahle 
quantities of fixed oil and, some years ago. endeavors 
were made to separate this oil on a large scale from the 
nround com before it was mashed in the making of whis- 
key. The writer remembers that the late John Crawford, 
well known as a Cincinnati pharmacist, embarked in a ven- 
ture with this object in view, and established a factory in 
Kentucky opposite the city of Cincinnati for the purpose 
of making bisulphide of carbon, which was used as a sol- 
vent to dissolve the oil. The com meal was percolated 
with this bisulphide of carbon, whereby the fixed oil was 
removed, and the bisulphide of carbon was afterward re- 
covered bv distOlation. 

It was thought by Mr. Crawford that the com meal so 
treated yielded a larger amount of whiskey and of finer 
quality than when the crude meal was worked. How- 
ever, after devoting some years to this industry and es- 
tablishing the process in severs^ sectioos of the country in 
connection with distilleries, it wasfoimd, I think, that ob- 
jections rendered it impracticable, and that the advan- 
tages derived from the process were more than overcome 
by the disadvantages that followed. In consequence, if I 
remember correctly, even before Mr. Crawford*s death, the 
scheme was dropped and the industry abandoned. 

It has been found in the making of starch and perhaps 
in other directions as weU, that it is desirable to get rid of 
the germ of the coruj as for reasons that it is unnecessary 
for me to mention this germ is objectionable in these man- 
ipulations. 

In order to accomplish this result, a machine has been 
devised which degerminizes the com, throwing the hard 
starchy part of the com in one direction and separating 
the eerms in another, and this method can be^ and is ap- 
pliea to the making of starch in large quantities and is 
found to be of great assistance and advantage. 

Naturally, there was an accumulation of these excluded 
germs whicn, as is well known, constitute a considerable 
nroportion of the com, and they became a by-product. 
Their were found to be valuable as a feed for stock, but 
really were too " rich*' for such purposes, containing as 
they did such an enormous quantity of oiL the oil of the 
oom being altoj^ther found in the germ. In order to ren- 
der the material more acceptable as a feed for stock, a 
compuiy was recentlv established for the purpose of 
squeezing the fixed oil from the germs and thus improving 
the feed meal. A plant was established a few months a^ 
(the only one in existence, now, I learn) in the citv of Cm- 
dnnati for this purpose and is now in operation. Tne meth- 
od is very simple. The germs are conveyed from the 
factories, wherem they are a bv-product (such as starch 
factories), and are first purified, by separating from them 
a considerable amount of bran or husk of com that ad- 
heres to them or is mixed with them. They are then 
steamed under pressure so as to soften them, after which, 
in the usual manner by means of hydraulic presses, the 
oil is squeezed firom them. 

The process is a very simple one and it yields an oil cake 
which, when ground into meal, is found to be exceedingly 
valuable as a food for stock, the manufacturers of this 
meal claimin|r tlutt it is superior to ccmmeal that is made 
from the whSe com. 

Thus it is that in addition totheoU cake, wiiich is the 
prime object of the industries, there is an accumulation of 
the fixed oil of corn or maize oil, which induces this paper. 
I accidentally came across the oil, was led to its examina- 
tion, and as a result found that it is in many respects pre- 
ferable, as I believe, to cotton-seed oil that has recently 
become officinal in the Pharmacopoeia as a substitute for 
olive olL I have used it in the making of ammonia lin- 
iment to which purpose it is particularl^r adapted, and in 
which, to my experience, cotton-seed oil is practically a 
failure. 

Oil of com saponifies immediately^ forming with am- 
monia a smooth, creamy emulsion that retains its nature 
apparently indefinitely, as specimens that I have in my 
possessioui and which! herewith exhibit, are quite old and 
are now in their original condition. It does not clot and 
form masses or curd-like aggregations, as we sometimes 
find to result with ohve oil, in accordance with the man- 
ner in which the itmmonia is added to it, and even if for 
no other use than the making of ammonia liniment, I 
think it should become officinal instead of cotton-seed 
oil. However, I doubt if there is any preparation in the 
Pharmacopoeia that demands olive or cotton-seed oil in 
which it cannot be used, and probably it will be found su- 
perior in all other dkections. The mdustry that yields 



this oil, in course of time^ promises to increase, and the 
oil will likely be obtained m unlimited amounts. Indeed 
it can now be obtained in any quantity, car load or other- 
wise. It is not probable that the output will ever be less 
than the demand. It is peculiarly, and of necessity, an 
American production, and wQl always probably be at our 
command. 

The price is reasonable, in car loads being now 40 cents 
per gallon. Of course, in smaller quantities as it will be 
obtained by the retail druggists, there will be an increase 
probably reaching to 60 cents ; but even if the price should 
be equal to that of cotton-seed oil, or a little above it, so 
far as I am concemed, 1 say that it has proved in my 
hands enough superior to cotton-seed oil, for the making 
of volatile hniment (wherein I suggest its employment) to 
merit a better price. 

Propertiea.-^lAsizQ oil has been analyzed by an English 
chemist, and the well-known authority, Prof. Chas. O. 
Curtman, M.D., of St. Louis, has determined its charac- 
ter as follows : 

•* Oil from embryo of Indian corn, in unrefined state, 
has a specific gravity of 0.916 at 15* C, which is nearly 
that of pure olive oil (0.915 to 0.918). 

The elaidine test shows the presence of a large quantity 
of oleine, intermediate in quantity between olive and cot- 
ton-seed oils. 

Its color is a pale yellowish-brown ; its odor and taste 
that of freshly ground cornmeal. 

It belongs to the non-drying group of the vegetable oils, 
experiments showini^ that a very tlun layer on paper does 
not in three weeks' time form a pellicle on the surface ex- 
posed to air. In this respect it closely resembles the oils 
of ohve, almond, colza, rapeseed, etc. 

It does not very rapidly become rancid by exposure to 
air, and in this regard compares favorably with the best 
oils. 

Its use produces no specific purgative eflBect, any more 
than ohve oil 

With ammonia or solutions of caustic alkalies it rapidly 
saponifies, forming a white soap." 

Analysis by F. Williams, Liverpool, England. 

Fatty Aoids (free) 0.88 

TouQ Fatty Acida 9(|.70 

Unsaponifiable, Muoilaginoua and Albuminous Bodies. 1.84 

[OKiaOIAL AB8TB10T.] 

CONVSBSlbv OF HYOSCYAMnrB IKTO 
ATBOPINE. 

A FURTHER and most important step in the chemistry of 
the solanaceous alkaloids has been made by the dis- 
covery that hyoscyamine can be converted into atropine 
m a very simple manner. 

[This fact had been announced already, during last year, 
by Prof. Ernst Schmidt, in a paper read before the Natur- 
forscherversammlung (Section Pharmacy) at Wiesbaden, 
but no official report was made of this paper.] 

W. Will investigated the relationship of atropine, hyoa-. 
cyamine, and hyoscine at the request of the Chemisohe 
Fabrik auf Aktien (late E. Sobering), of Berlin. 

In this factory very large quantities of belladonna root 
have latterly been worked up imder various precautions. 
In the course of these operations it was oberved that the 
relative quantity of atropine and hyoscyamine differed 
very much, according to the process used in extracting the 
alkaloids— a fact which is already recorded in the Sder 
uterature. But while it was heretofore supposed that the 
varying yield was due to an original variation in the total 
amount of alkaloids contained m the root, or else to the 
fact that one or the other process extracted proportionately 
more (or less) of one alkaloid, the experiments conducted 
at Schering's factory showed that 

one and the same root yielded the more hyoscyamine, 
and the less atropine, the more carefully the process 
toas conducted. 

In fact, it has been ascertained that if the process is car- 
ried out to perfection, belladonna yidds only hyoscyamine 
and no atropine at all. If the process, however, is less 
carefully conducted, more or less atropine is obtained, the 
total yield of alkaloids in both cases being about the Same. 

These results showed that during the process of manu* 
facture, hyoscyamine is liable to be converted into atro- 
pine. To teat this practically, the author was put in pos- 
session of the reauiaite material and factory records. He 
has found that hyoscyamine can indeed be quite easily 
converted into atropme, and that the condinons under 
which this change takes place can easily occur during the 
extraction of the alkaloids, if the methods laid down in the 
text-books are used. 

Before the author began his experiments on the conver- 
sion of hyoscyamine into atropine, he assured himself of 
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Ae ideafcity and purity of the material placed at his dich 
posal. 

While his results of the ezaminatioQ of this material 
show that it was pure hyoscyamine, yet he found the lat- 
ter to differ in a tew respects from the substance as de* 
scribed by others. Ladenbur^ had announced that he 
could not obtain simple crystallused salts of hyoscyamine; 
also doubted the statements of previous authonties re- 
garding these salts, and inclined to believe that the alka- 
loid they had had in hand was hyoscine. Will, however, 
has prepared from his lot of hyoscyamine a whole series 
of crystallized salts, which are undoubtedly true hyoscya- 
mine ('not hyoscine) salts. 

Sulphate of hyoscyamine crystallizes from alcohol in 
fine, colorless needles, resembling sulphate of atropine. 
The crystals melt at 206"* C. When dried at 100' C, the salt 
has the composition (C,7H,,0a),H.S04. With hydro- 
chloric acid and chloride of gold it yields the characteristic 
crystalline double chloride of gold and hyoscyamine. The 
hydrobromate crystallizes in large crystals, upon evapor- 
ation of its aqueous solution. 

Former investigations have shown that hyoscyamine in 
aqueous solution turned the plane of polarized light to the 
kit, the specific rate being determined bv Poehl and 
Ladenbure to be about — 14.5 . Will has found that various 
samples oi hyoscyamine placed in his hands yielded uni- 
form but much higher figures, the mean of a series of ex- 
periments being — ^^.97**. This circumstance appears to tiie 
autiior a furtilier proof that he had a purer material under 
his hands than any observer before him. 

The author now describes tux> methods by which hyos- 
cyamine is converted into atropine. 

One is by melting. The author's experiment was made 
upon 5 Qm. of hyoscvamine, which were exposed for 5 
hours to a heat of 109 -llO*" C. in a bath of chloride of so- 
dium solution. The result was the almost complete con- 
version of the alkaloid into atropine. The conditions, 
however, under which this change occurs do not exist dur- 
ing the process of manufacture of the cJkaloids, and since 
nevertheless a conversion of one alkaloid into the other 
was observed to take place in the course of manufacture, 
some other cause of the change had to be searched for by 
the author. 

Canveraion of Hyoscyamine into Atropine at ordinary 
Temperature by dilute Solution of Soda, 

A solution of pure hvoscyamine in alcohol m^y long be 
preserved without underling any changa On evaporat- 
inf the alcohol at the ordinary temperature, only hyoscya- 
mme results again. If such a solution is introduced into 
a polarizing tube it will be found that it does not change 
its rate of polarization during several davs. But if one 
drop of an alcoholic solution of soda be aaded to such a 
solution, and its polarizing power be examined, it will be 
found that it gradually diminishes, and finally descends to 
[atropine, in alcoholic solution, is optically inert]. 

One gramme of a ten-per-cent solution is tnus completely 
rendered optically inactive within two hours by one drop 
of a solution of soda. 

[That the resulting alkaloid was atropine was proven in 
various ways.] 

It is, therefore, demonstrated that hyoscyamine is con- 
verted, at the ordinary temperature, completely into atro- 
pine, under the influence of a trace of alksJi. And the 
author adds, in a foot-note, that the same effect seems to 
be produced by warming tne alkaloid for some time with 
dilute hydrochloric acid. 

Be^arding the influence of the kind and quantity of the 
alkali upon the duration of the reaction, experiments are 
under progress. The rate of the reaction may be easily 
controlled by means of the polarizing apparatus. It is 
probably proportionate to the co-efficient oi affinity of the 
Dase& Ammonia produces the change likewise, but only 
very slowly. 

This transformation explains, in a very simple manner, 
the various statements made by different experimenters 
regarding the variation in yield of either alkaloid from the 
same or from different roots. During the manufacture, 
the alkaloid is always set free by means of an alk^, and 
the relative proportions of the two must be greatly in- 
fiuenced also by the rate of concentration of the solution, 
and by the len^ of time during which they are in contact 
with tne alkah. 

It is now also easy to understand the fact reported by 
Prof. E. Schmidt, viz., that the crystallized residues ob- 
tained from the mother liquors of crude atropine and 
crude daturine yield fresh quantities of the higner-melt- 
infi: alkaloid, if they are once more dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid, then precipitated with carbonate of potas- 
sium, and the separated oily base allowed to stand for 
some time until it solidified. 

It is known that the study of the bases isolated from 
plants has repeatedly shown the former to consist of sev- 
eral bodies having the same empirical composition (such as 
tainine, quinidide, etc.), and also that the alkaloidal pro- 
uct obtained by various processes contains these isomeric 
bodies in very varying proportions. On closer study, it is 
quite possible that similar transformations will be foimd 
to take place under the infiuence of the reagents used for 
isolating the alkaloids. 
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The author announces that he will investigate theae ift)- 
meric alkaloids for this purpose. 

A Few Artificial Mineral Waters. 

Eugene Dietbrioh gives a series of mixtures for arti- 
ficial mineral water (in the Pharm, Centralhalle, Nos. 21 
and 22), from which we select a few of those in demand in 
this country. 

1. Pidlna Bitter Water. 

Sodium Sulphate, dry 115 parts. 

Potassium Sulphate 6 

Sodium Chloride 26 

Sodium Bicarbonate 17 

Magnesium Sulphate, dry 190 

Calcium Sulphate, prectp 6 

Taken in grammes, the mixture will serve for 10 liters 
• (lOi quarts) of artificial bitter water. 

To prepare an average dose, put a tablespoonful of the 
salt into a half-pint bottle, fill it half full of water, dissolve 
by agitation, and then fill the bottle with carbonic acid 
water. 

2. Hunyadi Jdnos Water. 

Potaosium Sulphate 0.6 parte. 

Sodium Chloride 14.0 

Sodium Bicarbonate 6S.0 

Sodium Sulphate, dry 180.0 

Ca4cium Sulphate, preoip < . . . . 15.0 

Magnesium Sulphate, dry 24.5 

Iron Sulphate, dry 0. 2 

Taken in grammes, the mixture will serve for 10 liters 
(lOi quarts) of the artificial water. 
Dose, as in preceding. 

3. Pyrmont Water. 

Lithium Carbonate 0.1 parts. 

Sodium Bicarbonate 26.0 " 

Sodium Sulphate, dry 84.0 " 

Sodium Chloride .84.0 " 

Magnesium Sulphate, dry 27.0 *' 

Calcium Sulphate, preoip 24.0 " 

Iron Sulphate, dry 0.12 '* 

The same ren^arks, as given imder 1 and 2, apply here. 

* 4. Ems, '• Kraenchen:' 

Sodium Chloride (^.0 parte. 

Sodium Bicarbonate. . : 2.2 «* 

Potassium Sulphate 0.4 <' 

Calcium Sulphate, preoip 2.8 " 

Magnesium Sulphate, dry 2.1 " 

Taken in grammes, the mixture will serve for 10 liters 
(10| quarts) of the artificial water. 

Dose: Put as much as will go on the point of a knife 
rabout 20 grains] in a half -pint bottle, fill this two-thirds 
full with '* soda water '' (see below), and then fill the botUe 
completely with boiling water. The product is either 
drank by itself, or in combination with not milk. In the 
latter case, the bottle is filled with boiling hot milk instead 
of water. 

['* Soda-water " is meant by the author to be carbonic 
water containing a small amount, about 0.1 per cent of 
carbonate of sodium.] 

6. Karlsbad^ Kissingen, and Vichy Water. 

FormulsB for this are contained in the new National 
Formulary of the Amer. Pharm. Assoc., and need not be 
repeated here. 

6. Friedrichehall Bitter Water. 
Two formulsB for this will be found in our answers to 
Queries in this number. 

Alpha-Naphthol as an Antiseptio. 

Alph A-NAPHTHOL is iusolublc in cold water. One liter of 
dilute alcohol, containing 40 per cent of absolute alcohol, 
dissolves 10 grammes of the substance. J. Maximovitch 
(Comptea Bend.) has studied the antiseptic action of this 
substance towards 14 different microbes, and finds that 
alpha-naphthol acts more strongly antiseptic than does 
beta-napnthol, according to the recent researches of Bou- 
chard. At the same time, alpha-naphthol is less injurious 
to the animal organism than beta-naphthol. In order to 
kill a rabbit, grammes of alpha-naphthol must be used 
for every kilo of the weight of the animal, showing 
that it is three times less poisonous than beta-naphthol, 
and 700 times less than mercuric iodide. 

Improved Prooess for making Hydroohlorate of 
Quinine. 

L. B. Wrld has patented the followed process for mak- 
ing hydrochlorate of quinine. 

Sulphate of quinine disolved in alcohol is boiled with a 
solution of sodium chloride in excess in an open or closed 
vessel for about 10 minutes; the proport'ions are about one 
part of quinine sulphate to four parts of sodium chloride 
and 60 parts of alcohol. On concentration, the sodium 
sulphate and chloride separate first, and then the hydro- 
chlorate of quinine, which can readily be obtained m the 
crystalline state. 
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A KNBJLDINa MACHINE FOB FILI. MA88B8, 
OIWTMEBTS, ETC. 

MB8SBS. Webner and Pfleiderer. of London, are the 
manufacturers of a strong and compact kneading 
machine, which is very useful for making pill-masses, or 
mixing ointments, plasters, or other similar compounds, 
in quantities from about i pound upwards. It is made in 
various sizes, to be workea either hy hand or by steam- 
I)ower. We give an illustration of one of the smaller 
sizes. 

This machine is capable of working from 2 to 4 pounds 
of any kind of mass, m from 5 to 15 minutes, under proper 
manipulation. The speed of working can be altered at 
will, to suit the consistence of the mass, by simply shifting 
the handle fco another shaft, there being three oi the latter. 
A soft, pliable maj9S will be best worked at a higher speed, 
while very hard or tough masses will require a slow speed. 
Fig. 1 shows the machine as it appears when screwed fast 
to a table. Pig. 2 shows it tilted back for discharging the 
kneaded material. This is accompHshed b^ simply releas- 
ing the catch which holds down tne machine by the rim 
of the trough, and pulling the trough over by hand, at the 
same time slowly turning the shaft in the reverse or out- 
ward direction, so as to allow the mass to disengage itself 
from the blades. The interior construction will oe imder- 
stood by examining Fig. 3, which represents a machine of 
the smallest size made, intended for about 1 pound of mass. 

The cubic contents, that is, the volume of liquid or solid 
required to fill the trough to the top of the olades is 1.2 
piiits for the smallest, and 3.5 pints for the next size. 
Bat the larf^t size, working up as much as 125 pounds of 
mass at a time, has a cubic capacity of 13.2 gallons. The 
X^rices of the two sizes described are £4.5.0 and £7.10.0. 



Assay of Argols, etc., fbr Tartario Aoi<L 



Thb following improved process for determining tar- 
taric acid in argols, etc., is proposed by Gtoldenberg, Oero- 
mont & Co. (in Chem. Zeit,) 

Six grains of the finely powdered substance are stirred 
in a beaker with 9 Co. of HCl (sp. p. = 1.10), a like 
volume of water is now gradually adaed, and the mixture 
is digested with frequent stirring for 1—2 houro through- 
out, at the ordinary temperature. The liquid is now made 
up to 100 C.c. with water, and then passed through a dry 
filter. 50 C.c. are then placed in a well-covered beaker, to 
which 10 C.c. of EsCOt solution (containing 3 Gm. KsC- 
Ot) are added; after boiling for some time the COs will be 
completely expelled, and the CaCOt precipitate will have 
completely sepcutited in the crystallme condition ; after 
filtering and washing the latter, the solution is evaporated 
to about 10 Co., acidified with 2—2.5 C.c. of glacial acetic 
acid, gradually introduced with constant stirring, mixed 
with 100 C.c. of pure alcohol of 90""— to 96° Fr., and stirred 
until the precipitate is distinctly crystalline. After fre- 
quent wa^ngs bv decantation the precipitate is filtered 
through a 9-Cm. filter, which, with precipitate and dish, 
must DO thoroughly washed free from acetic acid by means 
of alcohol. The filter, with the precipitate, is now trans- 
feired from the funnel into a beaker: the dish is wadied 
with boiling water, which is then added to the subatanoe 
in the ]3eaker, and the whole is titrated with normal alkali. 
The number of C.c. of alkali used, multiplied by five, nves 
the percentage of tartaric acid in the lees. In making 
allowance for the volume of the residue insoluble in 
HCl, it is foimd that 0.7 per cent should be deducted from 
a yield of 20 per cent tartaric acid, or 0.7+0.2n from one 
of 20+ n per cent. In analyzing tartar and calcium tai"- 
trate, 8 grammes of the substance are digested wi^jh 9 Co. 
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Werner and Pfleiderer** kneading maohUM. 



Estimation of Emetine. 



LiGNON gives the following process in the Chem, Zeit, 
Bub together 25 grammes of the powdered ipecacuanha 
root in 25 C.c. of water and 20 grammes of slaked lime, and 
after this has been well rubbed up add 30 grammes more of 
lEdaked lime, and treat the mixture with SOO C.c. of ether in 
a suitable extraction apparatus, filter the ethereal solution 
(about 200 C.c.) if it contains any solid matter, and make it 
up to 200 or 250 C.c. Place 50 C.c. of the solution in a 100- 
C. c. fiask ; to this add 10 C. c. of semi-normal sulphuric add, 
and 4 to 5 drops of freshly-prepared concentrated extract 
of logwood. After thorough shaking, the mixture divides 
into a colorless ethereal layer and a yellow aqueous 
layer. The adds contained in the solution are neutralized 
by adding semi-normal ammonia, drop by drop, until the 
aqueous layer is colored red, and the difference between 
the amount foimd and that originally used shows the 
amount of alkaloid which has combined with the add. 



Croton Oil. 

KoBBRT has recently (Chem. Zeit) attacked Senier*s the- 
ory that there are two prindples in croton oil— one a ca- 
thartic, and the other a veeicatine body. His belief is 
that both effects are due to Buchneim^s crotonolic acid, 
which exists in the oil partly as a glycoside, and may be 
prepared by treating the oil with a hot saturated aqueous 
solution of barium hydrate, whereby the fatty acids are 
predpitated. They are collected, well washed and dried, 
and the oleic and crotonolic salts dissolved out with ether. 
After evaporation the residue is treated with absolute al- 
cohol, which dissolves out the barium crotonolate, which 
is decomposed with sulphuric add. Robert denies that 
the oil is separable by means of alcohol into the two por- 
tions mentioned by Senior, and states that the solubility 
of the dl depends mainly upon its age. Some varieties are 
flduUe in all proportions ; while crotonolic acid itself is 
readily soluble in alcohol, the solubUily of tiie oil bears no 
relation to the quantity of free crotonolic add present. 



of the HOI ; the solution is then filtered (the residue being 
well washed) and made up to 100 C.c, of which 50 C.c. are 
used for the subsequent stages as above. The percentage 
of tartaric acid is m this case found by multiplying by ten 
the number of C.c. of normal alkah used.^J. S. Chem. 
Ind. 

Estimation of Glucose in ITrine. 

Thb urine is mixed with an equal volume of one-fifth 
normal baryta solution, filtered, and to 5 C.c. of the fil- 
trate another 5 C.c. of baryta solution is added, together 
with 100 C.c. of 90^ alcohol; after agitation, the solution 
is set aside for two or three hours. The predpitate is col- 
lected, washed with 20 C.c. of 90i alcohol, and thrown 
£^ong with the filter into tiie precipitating fiask, in which 
10 C.c. of dednormal sulphuric acid has previously been 
placed. After warming and shaking, the excess of sul- 
phuric acid is neutralized with standard baryta solution, 
using as an indicator not more than one drop of phend- 

Shthalein solution (1 : 100). The barium sulphate is now 
Itered off, and the filtrate is evaporated to dryness, and 
weighed. The grapensugar remains as a ydlowish mass 
containing a little baryta, which is obtained as carbonate 
on ignition. This weighing of the sugar serves as a check 
on tne volumetric estimation by means of the baryta pre- 
cipitate, as described. The author concludes that: 

I. GrapeHSugar in aqueous sdution can be very accu- 
rately estimated by the baryta metho^ dther by titrating 
the baryta orbyweighingthe separated sugar. H. When 
baryta m sufiident excess is present, the aqueous sdution 
of the barium sugar compound is predpitated as BaO 
(C«Hi«0«)« + BaO on the addition of so much alcohd that 
the mixture contains 81 to 86jt of alcohol by volume. III. 
In the presence of only 68 to 70jt of alcohol, the precipi- 
tate has the composition BaO(C«HiflO«)t. IV. In diabetic 
urine, the results obtained withFehlinR-8oxhlet*s titration 
method ame closely with those yieuied by the baryta 
method,*^ Will in Arch. d. Pharm.^ abst. in J. Chem. 
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]f ote on a Modified ProeeM of Beperoolation. 

From a ^' Monoffraph on Fluid Extracts ^' presented by 
Mr. Josiah H. LiUy to the Missouri Pharmaceutical Aseo- 
ciatioD, we take the following remarks on processes of 
percolation, or methods of exhausting the drug: 

The Officinal Method is, of course, the most practicable, 
most largely used by pharmaceutists, the process bein^ 
sustained upon the groimds of convenience and practi- 
cability. We must confess, however, that the finished 
prepcunations are prone to precipitation and open to the 
objection of the necessary application of heat to the ex- 
cess percolate. Hence it is not perfect. 

Single Percolation toith Reserve Percolate.-'lB a process 
little known and still less practised. It is applied in the 
following manner: Say 16 troy ounces of drug is packed, 
macerated in the usual manner, percolation startiBd, and 
but 7b%^12 fiuid ounces— allowed to escape. This is put 
in stock as fluid extract. Percolation is then continued 
until one pint has been obtained. This is put aside untQ 
it is desired to prei>are another quantity, when 16 trov 
ounces of drug is again taken, packed and macerated with 
the weak percolate, then one pint is obtained therefrom 
and constitutes the fluid extract. Another pint of weak 
percolate is obtained from this lot and set aside for future 
use. This method at first seems rather plausible, but 
upon second consideration will be condemned for its real 
inaccuracy. 

Preseure.—lt would necessarily consume much space 
and time to review verbatim here a published account of 
conducting this method. It occurs in Remington's Phar- 
macy, and I would suggest to those interested in this sub- 
ject to give it a careful reading. Being familiar with the 
process in an experimental wa:^, I must take serious ex- 
ceptions to the assertion that this process can produce an 
acceptable extract. The sentence znade use of imder Fluid 
Extinct Burdock, that *' exhaustion by this process is not 
so compete as by one previously described, but is gener- 
ally Bufficientiy so for practical purposes " is a loop hole 
that aUows many a pharmaceutical problem to be easily 
solved. 

To be more exact, issue is taken with the first method 
mentioned under the head of Fluid Extract Podophyllum 
where 100 pounds (we presume of 16 troy ounces each), 
of drug in r^o. 30 powder is taken, treated in the usual 
way until 120 pints of menstruum have been added, when 
percolation ceases; the drug is then taken, one-fifth at a 
time, plaoed under tremendous pressure, all contained 
liquid possible is obtained, put upon remaining drug, per- 
colated, etc., as described. 

Now mark — '* The fiuid expressed from the last portion, 
when added to the reserved portion *' (not before men- 
tioned), ** which should be 95 pints, constitutes the fiuid 
extract.'* Presumably the amount obtained in the last 
portion is but 6 pints; hence, allowing nothing for evapo- 
ration during exposure, 4 pints of menstruum was left 
after expression m each fifth portion--or say 16f^ of men- 
struum used— hence, in order for the 100 pints to contain 
all the active constituents, the last 20 pints of menstruum 
added must contain nothing, and the first 100 must contain 
all. 

A^^ain, according to the deduction we quote, the last 
portion is pressed and 4 pints remain therein. Does not 
this 4 pints contain as much matter in solution as that 
obtained by pressing and which is necessary to complete 
the 100 pints? It certainly does. Hence the student would 
be forced to the conclusion that after all the process has 
no real advantage over single percolation carefully con- 
ducted, because, first, pressure to secure fresher men- 
struum for forcing aheaa the preceding portion is parallel 
to adding new menstruum to the whole. Second, there is 
no great saving of menstruum, for here we note a loss of 
20 pints, which, to be sure, may be mostly recovered by 
apparatus used in like operations. 

The second method consists of placing in a macerator 
100 lbs. of drug with 120 pints of menstruum, invertiiijg 
macerator occasionally for ten days, then the drug is 

Stressed out with the result of obtaining 80 pints of fluid 
this leaving 40 pints of liquid of equal strength in the 
macerator). The drug is tnen broken up and more men- 
struum added (thus diluting the strength of the liquid 
contained therem), macerated a few days, pressed again, 
and sufficient fluid obtained to complete the 100 pints. 

Now, what have we here? First, 100 lbs. of drug and 
120 pints of menstruum, the whole menstruum equally 
saturated ; we obtain finally, after adding more menstruum 
to pressed drug, but 100 pmts of liquid. By what miracle 
do the substances dissolved in the original excess of 20 
pints, and the menstruum subsequentiy added, get into 
the finished 100 pints? ** SufSciently exhausted," appears 
to be rather stretched in this connection, and I ask your 
Opinions upon it. Practical experience in this field has 
satisfied me that these deductions are correct. 

Maoeration and Percolaiion in Vacuo.— This interesting 
method is now used to a limited extent by some of its en- 
thusiastic supporters, and at one time it threatened to 
revolutionize the art of making fluid extracts, but while 
it is possible to prepare a fiuid extract from the denser 
drugs without the use of more than 16 fiuid ounces of 
menstruum to 16 troy ounces of drug, it is necessary to 
DS9 mpr^ wb9n treating the more bulky drugs, thus r^^ 



ducing it nearly to the plane of more simple processes 
which necessitate subseguent concentration or preserva- 
tion of weak percolates tor future operations. 

Method of Dr, /S!grui&&.— This method has been recog- 
nized as approaching more nearly to perfection than any 
previously conceived, and has certainly proven worthy of 
the wise mind that begot it. This being so fi^mili>r to all 
pharmaceutists, being an optional process of our pharma- 
copoeia, extended comment in this connection is* hardly 
necessary. However, it may be asserted that even in this 
process we have not perfection, as it necessitates the pre- 
serving of weak percolates, which, by most pharma- 
ceutists, is considered a serious objection— a footnold for 
inaccuracy. 

Before dismissing this subject of processes, allow me to 
present for your consideration and inspection a modifica- 
tion of the squibb method of repercolauon. 

Modified Proceee of Eepercolation.— The apparatus con- 
sists of four percolators of the later pattern, mounted with 
tubes and fittings substantially as prescribcMl by the phar- 
macopceia. The operation nere shown [by drawings, 
which did not, however, accompany the author^s paperfis 
the manufacture of two pints of fiuid extract of Cascara 
SafradAi and has been conducted as follows: 

Eight troy ounces of the granulated drug (No. 80) was 
moistened with the menstruum, packed in pcnxsolator No. 
1, sufficient menstruum being added to cover. After 
macerating two days, percolation was allowed to take 
place (more menstruum being added), until 12 fiuid ounces 
of percolate had been obtained; now making no reserve 
(as in the Squibb method), this 12 fiuid ounces is used in 
moistening, packing, ana macerating No. 2. After two 
days, percolation is a^ain allowed to proceed, procuring 
20 fiuid ounces from No. 2 to pack and macerate No. 3, 
then proceeding, after two days, as before, 28 fluid ounces 
of percolate is secured from No. 3 to pack and macerate 
No. 4, then after one day we are ready to continue the 
process to completion. 

The percolators being then arranged so that each may dis- 
charge into the succeeding number, the new menstruum is 
added to No. 1, and the process continues. When 32 fluid- 
ounces of liqmd shall have emerged from No. 4, the drug 
will be found completely exhausted and a perfect fluid ex- 
tract results. 

At flrst thought one is likely to criticise using a liquid so 
rich in dissolved matter for macerating new drug, and 
this is strengthened somewhat by the knowledge that 
solutions of many substances have different solvent powers 
from the original menstruum. But please notice that ths 
amount of percolate obtained from each number is so 
regulated as to avoid a point near saturation and in prac- 
tice its solvent power has not been found to interfere with 
the ultimate success of the operation. The ^eat point 
gained in this process is perfect exhaustion, avoiding the 
necessity of preserving a weak percolate or subsequent 
evaporalion. 

A practical objection is the amount of extra menstruum 
necessarily used, but is this not more than over-balanced 
by the absence of weak percolate ? 

This is the flrst pubhcation of this process and is com- 
mended for trial and comment by mterested pharma- 
ceutists. 

Liquor Antihydrorrhoious. 

Bbano AU and Spsnbb have obtained a patent upon a new 
compound which they call Liquor Antihydrorrhoicus, and 
which is said to be a very efficient remedy agaist foot- 
sweat. According to the patent specifications, it is pre- 
pared in the following manner: 

100 parts of butsrrate and 100 of* acetate of sodium are 
mixed with 160 parts of alcohol of 90 per cent, and 280 
parts of concentrated sulphuric acid, ana the mixture dis- 
tilled. The vapors of ethyl buty rate and acetate are con- 
ducted into a ^ass globe having three tubulures, which is 
at first exposed to diffused daylight, but is afterwards 
protected against light. Throueh one of the other tubu- 
lures a measured current of chlorine gas is introduced. 
The third tubulure serves to connect the globular receiver 
with a fiask containing a mixture of 3,760 parts of concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid, 120 parts of alcohol of 90 per 
cent, and 120 parts of glycerin. The compound ethers, 
which are chlorinated m the receiver, descend into the 
acid mixture contained in the fiask, in which they are dis- 
solved. The whole product is finally colored red with 
litmus. 

This solution— which seems tons rather problematical— 
is to be used undiluted as a bath to the soles of the feet 
In case of very sensitive persons, it may be diluted. It is 
said to arrest the excessive sweating promptly and effect- 
ively.— After Pharm. Centralh. 



Guaiaool is recommended by Sahli as preferable to 
creosote for internal use, owing to the uncertainty with 
regard to the purity of the latter. He proposes the fol- 
lowing formula for its use: Guaiacol, 2 grammes; alco- 
hol, 20 grammes; water, 180 grammes. Dose, ateaspoon- 
ful to a tablespoonf ul twice or thrice daily, after eating. 
The mixture should be kept in a bottle pf Uack l|gaaB.-* 
Joum, de Pharm. dl^AIeaee-Lorraine ; Amer.Joum, Pharn^ 
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MiioockB^i oonibio6d suction 
) pump. 



OOMSLSSD snonoN Ain> fbessubb pump. 

AYSBY compact ^and neat pump, suitable both for ex- 
haustion and for pressure, and, besides, permitting an 
inm;)ection of the working parts by their inclosure within 
a s&ong glass cylinder, has been constructed by Robert 
Huencke, of Berlin. It be€u*s two gauges, one being for 
vacuum and the other for pressure. If any vessel is to be 
exhausted of air, this is connected by means of stout rub- 
ber tubing, with lower end of 
the tube coming from the vacu- 
um gauge (c). At v there is a 
check-valve, to prevent the ac- 
cess of water. When the ap- 
paratus is to be used for pressure, 
as, for instance, when it is to 
furnish compressed air for a 
blow-pipe or blast-lamp, the stop- 
cock a is connected with the 
lamp. The faucet at the bottom 
of the cylinder serves to regulate 
the escape of the water. — Chem. 
Zeit, and Chem. CentrcMl. 

Calamine Varieties. 

There are few things more be- 
wildering, and often inconveni- 
ent, than the many varieties of 
calamine in commerce, and the 
position is somewhat complicated 
by the urgent recommendation 
by each manufacturer of his own 
particular land. Ranging 
through all colors frompdnk and 
red to gray and white, its com- 
position seems correspondingly 
various. It is a question whether the employment [in 
En^ish pharmacy! of pure carbonate of zinc in its place 
would not be attended with equally beneficial results ; but 
some respect is due, perhaps, to time-honored prejudice. 
Moreover, it has been said, '* in a multitude of councillors 
is wisdom." and perhaps the remark applies to the compo- 
sition of tnis remedy. From a paper by A. R Bennett on 
the subject, it ai)pears that some samples are devoid of 
sine. The qualities of a good calamine are its amorphous 
condition, rreedom from silica, and presence of zinc. 
These conditions seem beet fulfilled by the gray varieties. 

Ohlorolbrm as a Preservative of Urine. 

Or peculiar interest to the pharmacist is a communica- 
tion of Prof. Salkowski to a Vienna medical journal on the 
use of chloroform for the preservation of samples of urine 
by the analyst. A 6-per-mille solution was found by him 
to effectively prevent the growth of micro-orgamsms, and 
he recommends it to be employed for keeping patholof^ical 
liquids, and for the storage of anatomical preparations. 
Moreover, he suggests the employment of such a solution 
internally as a disinfectant and as a mouth-wash, and ob- 
serves that it could be advantageously added to nypoder- 
mic injections. Balkowski^s investigations confirm the 
principle upon which, by some manipiuators, a little chloro- 
form has been added to aqueous extracts of drugs, etc., to 
protect them from the growth of fungi and the effect of 
putrefetctive change. —C%«m. and Drug, 

Beflning Olive Oil without Chemicals. 

AoooRDiNG to G. Seidel, olive oil is put into a conical tub 
provided with a steam-coil. About i mch over the bottom , 
a faucet is inserted, to let off the water and impurities, 
and about 4 inches above this, a second faucet is placed for 
drawing off the oil. The tube or tank may be made of any 
desired size, but that described by Seidel oolds about 2,(KX) 
pounds. It is placed upon a stone floor, and alongside of 
It are placed at different levels, 5 to 6 clarifying tanks 
resting upon strong wooden frames. These tanks, which 
may cuso be of tinned iron, have a cylindrical form, a false 
perforated bottom about 1 or li inch above the bottom, 
and above this, at the side, a stop-cock. A layer of cotton, 
or preferably, glass-wool, is placed on the diaphragm. 

Glass-wool is preferred as it may be easily washed and 
can be used for years, while cotton will last only for 2 or 8 
operations. For every 100 lbs. of olive oil to be clarified, 
10 to 16 lbs. of water are added. The oil is then brought 
to a boil, by means of steam, and kept so for 2 or 8 hours. 
It is then allowed to be at rest for 24 hours, during which 
time the water will separate. On opening the sfop-cock 
the partially clarified oil is allowed to fiow into the first 
clarifving tank. When this is full, its contents are al- 
lowed to fiow into the second, and so forth. When the 
first tank is empty, it may be refilled from the steam tank 
as soon as a new lot of oil has been treated as described 
above.— /ftdti«frieM. 



WATEB BLAST PUMP. 

IT is well known that the principle which is applied to 
the construction of vacuum or filter-pumps, and which 
aims at the production of rarefied air in a certain inclosed 
space, may also be applied to the production of air- 
pressure, 

A simple apparatus by which this maybe accompHsbed 
has recently Deen constructed by A. Beutell. 

A tall cylindrical fiask, K (see cut), is provided with an 
outlet tube near the bottom, and its stopper carries two 
tubes, one {M) for the entrance of a jet of water, and the 
other (Ir) for the exit of the compressed air, which may be 
conducted to a blast lamp or wherever air under pressure 
may be needed. The column of water entering through 
ilf causes air to be sucked in through the little hole at e, 
and this air, after arriving in the flask, is gradually com- 
pressed by the continuouwy entering water. 

In order that the apparatus may work proi)erly, it is 
necessary to construct the tube Jfina particular man- 
ner, and of certain definite proportions. Figure 3 ex- 
hibits its bore and shape in an enlarged view. A short 
distance below the orifice of the tube it is slightlv ex- 
panded, and then gradually contracts to the place o. It 
then again expands to an oblong cavity, and contracts 
again to a neck, 6, which is a trifle wider than that at 6, 
and which must be so situated that the column of water 
passing through h is exactly perpendicular to the centre 
of the aperture at e. The tube then expands ajgain to its 
original diameter, and is slightly curved, which is done 
to prevent any of the compressed air in the cylinder K 
from regurgitating upwards. 

The outlet tube at A is preferably constructed as shown 
in Fig. 2. Instead of being made of one piece, it is there 
represented as consisting of two pieces joined together 
by rubber tubing, a sort of check- valve, 6?, being intro- 
duced into the rubber joint. By regulating the check- 
valve, that is, by approaching it more or less to the exit 
of the tube -A, the outflow of water may be regulated. It 
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BeuteUHi wmter blast-pump. 

is important to adiust this so that the cylindrical flask 
will always be at least half-full, and never over three- 
fourths filled. While the column of water falls through 
the aperture at b into the expanded portion of M. it aspi- 
rates air through the little orifice c, communicating with 
the outer air, and this air is carried along with it into the 
flask, where it accumulates until it is under a pressure 
equal to that of the column of water entering the appara- 
tus, when the latter will cease to flow. By allowing the 
air to escape through X, more will be successively com- 
pressed, so that a steady blast may be obtained. 

The proportions between the diameters of the expanded 
and contracted portions of the glass-tube Af are important. 
If the bore at h amounts to 2. 6 millimeters, that at e should 
be 8 millimeters. Under these circumstances, and with a 
pressure of water equal to a column of 61.7 cubic centi- 
meters, the apparatus will furnish 890 liters of air for 
every 1,000 liters of water consumed. If the two diam- 
eters were : 6, 1 raiUimeter, and e, 2.4 mm., one liter of 
water aspirates 2.85 liters of air. These proportions are, 
no doubt, capable of improvement.— CAem. Zeit. and Ch, 
OentraJbl, 



Oarbonaphthilio Add is said by the Lyon Medical U>h% 
about five times as powerful an antiseptic as salicylic acid, 
but very poisonous and insoluble. 



Poisoning by Himrod's Powder.— Geo. Throp. in The 
Lancet of May 19th, mentions a case of poisoning by Him- 
rod^s Asthma Cure, where a stupid fellow mixed a teaspoon- 
ful with water and drank it without regarding the direc- 
tions. Emetics were given, cold was applied to the head, 
and brandy given internally, and after a time his delirium 
and other toxic symptoms abated. The doctor attributed 
to oopious draughts of Ume-water much of the improve* 
meat that was secured. 
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Improyements in Beyiyifying Charooal. 



Fbom a lengthy papw on '* The Mode of nsing Charcoal in 
Sugar Befining/^ by Messrs. Newlands in the Journ. ofSoc, 
of Chem. IncL, we take tl)e following pa8safi:e, which gives 
some practical hints that may be applied to revivifying 
animal charcoal, even on the small scale. 

Under certain circumstances, the calcic carbonate, car- 
bon, iron, and other constituents increase to such an ex- 
tent during long use [owing to the gradual waste of carbon 
during the process of rebuming], as to render their reduc- 
tion a matter of imp>ortance, and various means have been 
devised to attain this end. The treatment with dilute hy- 
drochloric acid to convert the calcic carbonate into calcic 
chloridQ is the ordinary method adopted on the Continent 
in the beet-sugar factories, but this plan is open to the ob- 
jection that a certain Quantity of calcic phosphate is sure 
also to be decomposed, and that the framework of the 
charcoal will consequently be injured. To obviate this to 
aome extent, it has oeen proposed to exhaust the air pre- 
vious to the introduction of the acid, so as to bring the 
latt<^ instantaneously in contact with evei^ particle of the 
diarcoal, and in this way equalize its action. To further 
overcome this diflficulty. Beans used dry hydrochloric acid 
gas, which is said to have no action on calcic phosphate. 
Sbenhouse and Duncan proposed to use dilute nitnc acid 
in place of hydrochloric acid, and there is little doubt that 
it possesses advantages over the latter. Cook has sug- 
gested treating the charcoal with a solution of ammonic 
chloride, and tnen rebuming so as to produce ammonium 
carbonate which goes off, and calcic carbonate which is 
afterwards dissolved out. Cook also patented the use of 
phosphoric acid to decompose the. calcic carbonate. Pat- 
rick. Beans, and others have proposed to dissolve out the 
calcic carbonate by means of a saturated tolution of car- 
bonic acid. In English refineries, the calcic carbonate, in 
all cases, so far as we can ascertain, decreases during use, 
and this appears to be due to the employment of cane 
sugar, which is generally slightly acid. It has been pro- 
posed to reduce the carbon by reouming the charcoal after 
it has been saturated with a solution of ammonic nitrate, 
but we have not been able to ascertain if this hajs been 
done on a large scale. . . . 

Instead of revivifying by carbonization, it has been pro- 
posed (and to some extent carried into effect) by Eisreld, 
and also by Phillips, to digest the charcoal aiter use in a 
solution of ammonia, potash, or soda in water or alcohol, 
the ammonia and alcohol been recovered by distillation. 
In this way the coloring matters and a large portion of 
other organic and mineral matters taken up from the 
sugar can be removed. This process has been worked on 
the Continent, but only experimentally in England. 

A New Vegetable Bennet. 

In his interesting narrative of a journey through the 
Kalahari Desert,* Mr. O. A. Farini relates the following 
occurrence which may afford to some of our enterprisiii^ 
hunters after novelties an opportunity to exercise their 
faculties. 

The author and his companions had been attended by a 
native " black beauty," who had been sent to him as cook 
and '* general housekeeper," etc., by one of the native 
chiefs. The first meal appeeurs to have been quite a feast, 
according to the authorib description. What happened 
after this we shall give in the author's own words (page 
216): 

** When we had finished it was her ladyship's turn to eat. 
Her despondent state had not affected her appetite, for she 
ocmsumed enough for three men, washing down the hearty 
repast by drinking a small calabash of milk, which only a 
lew minutes before had been brought in fresh from the cow, 
but which was now quite thick. This astonished me, for 
I knew that the thick milk which all Kaffirs prize so hi^y 
takes some time to get ready—at least among the Zulus, 
who prepare it by filling skins, which already contain a 
certain amount of * leaven/ with fresh milk, and subject- 
ing tiiem to considerable agitation. What necromancy had 
been em^oyedto 'turn' the milk so soon in this case? 
Had the Black Beauty's sour temper effected the chajiRe? 
I tried to ask by means of pantomime, but could not m^e 
them understand; they thou^t I asked for more milk, 
and sent for a fresh supply, which came in a quarter of an 
hour, the froth still on it, quite fresh from the cow. Seeing 
a litde thick milk still left in the calabash, I pointed to it 
and then to the new. Now they understood, and one of the 
AbigSLils went out and brought in two little berries, abont 
the size of a red currant, and nearly the same color, but 
not quite so bj-ight. Taking them between her thumb and 
finger, she pricked them and squeezed a drop or two of 
greenish fiuid out of each, letting it fall into the new milk. 
In less than half a minute it was quite thick, but still re- 
mained perfectly sweet. The beny itself had a peculiar 
bitter flavor. It grows on a low pnckly bush, not unlike 
a rose bush, some of the seeds of which I secured, thinking 
this Xaffir substitute for rennet might be usefiil in 
Europe." 



Bea^entB for Detecting Free Adds in the Stomaoh. 

HtJOH attention has recently been bestowed upon the 
nature and quantity of free acids in the stomach, as their 
kind, presence or absence has been recognized to be a 
characteristic of certain diseases. The pharmacist is fre- 
quently called upon by the physician for information or 
assistance in the execution of the tests^ and for this reason 
the following synopsis, originally outhned by Dr. Boas* of 
Berlin, and taken from the Pharm. Zeitung {IBuS, pp. 343), 
will be of practical interest: 

A. RecigenUfor Detecting Free Hydrochloric Add (HCl.). 

1. Methyl-violet, ^Mix the gastric juice [which here 
and in other cases may be obtained eithor by the stomach 
pump or in any other way.— Ed. Am. Dr.] with a very di- 
lute aqueous solution of methyl-violet. If HCl is present, 
the tint will change to azure or sky-bhie. Lacuc acia 
produces this tint only when concentrated far beyond the 
limit which it can reach in the stomach. 

2. Tropceolin 00 (oxynaphthyl-azophenyl-sulphonic acid) 
in saturated alcoholic solution. Distribute tour or five 
drops of this by brisk agitation about the edge of por- 
celain capsule, and aUow the liquid to be examined to now 
over it in drops and to become mixed with it. Again dis- 
tribute the whole mixture about the edge, allow the excess 
to fiow off, and warm gently over a name. If HCl was 
present, there will be produced more or less extensive 
violet to lilac spots. 

3. Rheachs or Mohr*s Reagent. 2 Gjc, of a 10 per 
cent solution of sulphocyanide of potassium, and 0.5 C.c. 
of a neutral solution of ferric acetate are diluted witii 
water to 10 C.c. A few drops of this ruby-red solution are 

Eut into a porcelain capsule, and one or two drops of the 
quid to be tested is then allowed to flow down upon it. 
If HCl is present, a faint violet or lilac tint will form at 
the point of contact, becoming mahogany-brown <m mix- 
ing the liquid. 

4. GHlng^ur&8 Reagent— 2 Gm. of phloroglucin and 1 
Gm. of vanillin are dissolved in 80 Gm. of alcohol. A 
drop of this solution and a trace of mineral acid produce 
a bright-red liquid and precipitate. When testing gastric 
juice, a few drops of the latter (previously flltered) and a 
few drops of the resjgent aro mixed in a small flat capsule, 
and the latter cautiously warmed over a flame. Jx HCl 
(even only about 0.06 per cent) is present, a bright-red 
cirole will appear at the outer rim. 

6. Coloring Matter from Huckleberries (Bilberriee). 
(Uffelmann).— If freshly-expressed hucklebeiry juice is 
extracted with amylic alconol, the latter assumes a red- 
dish-blue color, which becomes lilac on addition of HCl, 
while the aoueous layer has a bright currant-red color. 
On repeatedly saturatmg blotting paper with the amylic 
solution, a grayish-blue rea^nt paper is finally obtained, 
which assumes a fine red color with HCl, the color romain- 
ing upon the addition of ether. Lactic and butyric acids 
produce this reaction only when present in larger quantity 
than 4 to 4.5 per 1,000 ; acetic acid only at 6 per 1,000. 

6. Malachite-Oreen (Koester).— A solution of malachite 
green containing 0.025 per cent forms a bluish-green liquid, 
which is colored bright emerald green by HCL Below 0.05 
per cent HCl, the reaction is feeble. Organic acida do not 
alter the tint. 

7. ''Emerald-Green'' (extra crystallized) (Jaksch).— 
Aqueous solutions of this coloringmatter (water soluble; 
blue variety) aro turned green by JECl, even when dilute. 
(Butyric, acetic, and lactic acids do not change the original 
color even in concentrated solution.) 

8. Tropoeolin-Paper.— This is same reagent as No. 2, only 
in form of test-x)aper. 

9. Conflro-Popcr.— Paper tinted with Congo red is turned 
blue (according to Riegel) in presence of free HCL 

B. Reagents for Detecting Free Lactic Acid, 

10. Uffelmann's Reagent— Mix 10 C.c. of a 4-per-cent 
solution of carbolic acid with 20 C.c. of water, and add a 
few drops of solution of ferric chloride. The amethyst- 
blue color is changed even by very small quantities of 
lactic acid into bright yellow (canary yellow). The reagent 
must always be proparod fresh. 

11. Ferric Chloride.— Add a few drops of dilute solution 
of chloride of iron to 50 C.c. of water. The resulting liquid 
should have not moro than a faintly yellowish tint. Ad- 
dition of diluted HCl, or butyric or acetic acids does not 
change this ; but free lactic acid or lactates turn it more or 
less yellow. 

[Tne original adds a method of detecting and isolating 
butyric and lactic acids. But this method is practically 
useless, and therefore omitted hero. — Ed. Ax. Dr.] 



^ "^^nunomgh the Kslalmrt Deaert A NttTattre of a J( 
OMnenand Vote-Book, to !*)» JPgmk Mid BmI^'' Bf Q. 
JUn^oii, 1886. 



li^tfa Gnu, 



The Kew Austrian Pharmaocposia will i^pear in 
December next. The pharmacognosy section is being 
compiled by Professor Vogl; the chemical section, from 
A to K, by Professor Ludwig, and from K to Z by Pro- 
fessor Bartn ; while Mr. M. R Schneider will edit the wbde. 
The authors are very reluctant to give any detaila about 
the progress of the work. 
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lODOFOBM AND OTHEB PENCILS. 

/\n page 89 of our volume for 1887, we described a class 
yj of remedies introduced by Dr. Unna under the name 
of i)encil8 or atyltis dilvhilis. and gave a variety of formu- 
las therefor. Mr. H. Hebhnj?, of the Oerman Hospital, 
London, in a paper published in the British and Colonial 
Druggfistj offers some modifications based upon his experi- 
ence in making them in considerable quantities. Dr. 
Unna's formula provides for the use of starch, dextrin, 
sugar and tragacanth as a base. Mr. Hebline says : 

Ihave used two different kinds of base. The first, made 
up of gelatin, glycerin and water, is prepared as follows: 

Take of 

Best Gelatin lOoz. 

Beet Glycerin 1 6 oz. 

Water q. s. 

The gelatin is dissolved in water and glycerin by the aid 
of a water-bath in a porcelain dish, the water lost by eva- 
poration bein^ compensated for, by addition of more. The 
ingredients, if not soluble in water, are mixed in a finely- 
I>owdered condition with the warm and tenacious glue, 
which is poured into moulds similar to those used for 
making caustic, previously moistened with oil or soap lini- 
ment. When cold the pencils are quite elastic, but not 
sticky, and they do not adhere to the skin. 

La a previous article the base was recommended for such 
ingredients as zinc oxide, salicylic acid, and as a dressing 
incases of eczema. Since then Dr. F. A. Phillipi, M.D., of 
the German Hospital, and Dr. Unna, have botn called at- 
tention to "zinc -glue" at the Conference of the British 




Apparatus for making Pill or Pencil '*Pipefl/^ 

Medical Association held in Dublin. Dr. Phillipi reported 
on its use in the treatment of 40 cases of ulcer of different 
^ds, of which 25 were cured by this preparation, and I 
can recommend zinc-glue to the readers of this diary as a 
dressing, which, if onered to doctors, will certainly give 
them every satisfaction. 

The second way of preparing these slicks, which is quite 
familiar, consists of making use of cacao butter as the 
base. The fat is melted and allowed to half cool. At this 
point the various medicinal agents are introduced and re- 
duced to fine powders if insoluble, or if soluble, like salol, 
betol, etc., simply added, and the whole poured into ap- 
propriate moulds. These kinds of pencils are, of course, 
not fiexible. 

When one has a lar^ number to prepare, the operation 
outlined above, occupies a very long time— more, indeed, 
than it is often possible to spare. Recognizing this ad- 
vantage, I began to cast about for some more rapid method 
of wonang, and finally hit upon the following. I may say 
that it admits of both kinds of sticks being prepared, on 
the large scale, with surprising rapidity, ana essentially 
consists in abandoning the process of melting the basis, 
resorting instead to dry pressure. A simple machine is 
required which I illustrate above. 

It is an apparatus which I also use for the piping of pill 
masses by pressure. The illustration is so clear as to 
render explanation superfluous. 

The moae of proceaure is very simple. The piston B is 
removed, and the prepared mass filled into the cylinder A. 
The cylinder being replaced is screwed down on to the 
contents of A, which are forced through the orifices in the 
plate O. This I have had in my machine so constructed 
that it is perforated with two holes having a diameter of 
A of an inch, and an equal number with a diameter of A. 
I nave also an iron plug for each of the orifices, by means 
of which any one or them can be filled up, according to the 
flifle of 1^6 pencils it is desired to make. The plate C being 
movable, can be replaced by any other of the same sice 



and shape, which ma;^ be bored of a suitable size for the 
preparation of suppositories, etc. 

For elastic pencils I use a mass consisting of dextriy, 
sugar, starch, and tragacanth, with which the ingredients 
are well mixed and beaten, with the addition of a little 
water and glycerin, to a very hard but plastic mass. The 
formulae are as follows : 

Iodoform Pencils^ 33 per cent: 

9 lodoformi 3 i, 

AmyU... 3iij. 

Tragacantbae. 5 i. 

Dextrini 31, 

Sacch. alb . . i . . . ... .V.'. .'. 5 ss. 

Aq. et. Oiycer ftftq.f. 

Salicylic Acid Pencils, 5 per cent. 

3 Acid! Salicyl 3I. 

Tragacanthaa 31. 

Amyll 31. 

Dextrini 3vii. 

Saoch. Alb * mi, 

Aq. et Qlyoer SA q.s. 

When the masses are pressed, the pipes should be cut 
into pieces of about 3 inches in length, and may be pol- 
ished, if necessary, by rolling on a porcelain slab wiMi a 
thin board. 

The method of preparing the cacao butter pencilsos still 
more simple. The fat is first powdered, or, what is easier, 
comminuted by the use of an ordinary grater. It is then 
mixed with the ingredients. With this base elegant pre- 
parations imay be obtained, which will give satisfoction to 
any one. The formulae I use are : 

Iodoform Pencils, 33 per cent. 

9 lodoformi pulv 1 part, 

01. Theobromatis 2 parts. 

Cocaine Pencils, 2 per cent. 

9 CocaiosB Muriat , . 1 part. 

01. Theobromatis 40 parts. 

To be cut into pieces so that each one contains i gr. of 
cocaine salt. 

Salol Pencils, 20 per cent. 

3 Salol 1 part. 

01. Theobromatis 4 parts. 

Dissolve the saM in the liquid oil, and after cooling 
with constant stirring, powder the mass, and treat as 
above described. 

Opium Pencils, 5 per cent. 

9 Pulv. Opii 1 part. 

01. Theobromatis 10 parts. 

To be divided into 1 gr. sticks. 

Thalline Pencils, 5 per cent, for Gonorrhoea, 

9 Thallin. Sulph 1 part 

01. Theobromatis 10 parts. 

Mercurial Pencils for Syphilitic Fistula, 26 per cent, 

9 Ung. Hydrarg., 

CerseAlb iSq. partes. 

Melt the wax. When half cool add the ointment, and 
allow to solidify, with constant stirring. Then press as 
above described. 



Syrup of Lactophosphate of Calcium. 

In answer to Query No. 19, What is the bett process far 
making Syrup of Calcium Lactophosphate, Mr. John J. 
Buehler r^id a paper before the Ohio State Pharm. Asso* 
elation, in which he reported^ that the foUowing formula 
and process for making the above svrup, while not differing 
much from the U. S. r. formula, has oeen found to be tte 
most satisfactory of many that have been tried. 

Lactic Acid 10 fluid drachma. 

Ppt. Phosphate of Cabium 2 oz. avoird. 

Qran. Sugar 3i lbs. 

Hydrochloric Acid, 
Aqua Ammonia, 
^/Vater 

Distilled Water i& q. a. 

Glycerin 6j{. 

Mix the Calcium Phosphate with H pints of water, in i 
gallon bottle, to which add sufficient H^^drochloric Acid 
^bout 3 J oz.) to dissolve. Transfer to an open crock (8 
gallon) and add water ^. s. to bring up the volume to about 
six pints. Add to this an excess of Water of Amnu>nta 
(about 6 oz.) to precipitate, stirring with a wood spatula 
or glass rod. Throw the mixture in a muslin strainer, tied 
over an open crock ; when well drained mix the magma 
once more with 6 pints water and strain again, then add to 
the moist magma the Lactic Acid, dissolve and add enough 
distilled water to bring the volume to 34 fluid ounces, add 
the sugar, dissolve by agitation. When dissolved, add 
the glycerin. 
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HCPROVSI) BXTBACnOK APPABATUSBS. 

THX apf>aratu8 oonsistB of a flask, F, of about 220 C.c. 
capacity, into which fits tightly a sound cork C. 
pierced with two holes. Underneath, and in the centre ot 
the cork C is fixed a small hook H (pin bent round will 
do very well) ; to this hook H is suspended, bv means of 
a platinum wire, a small cotton bag, B, whicn contains 
the substance to be operated upon. On the top of this 
flask is a tube, T, about 7 inches long and li mches in 
diameter; at each end of this tube is fitted a good sound 
cork, 8 and P; the cork S is pierced with two holes, 
similar in sise and position to the holes in the cork C. 
The holes in these two corks are best made by placing the 
corks together, end to end, and boring through both corks 
simultaneously. Into the larger of the holes m R is pushed 
the tube D, about 6i inches in length and li inches in 
diameter (internal), and through the small hole in 8 is 

Sushed the siphon tube V. which is about i inch internal 
iameter, and which has been previously bent round in 
the manner shown; the cork S is now pushed tig' ' 



into the end of T: at the top of this tube is fitted 
another cork P, wmch is pierced with a hole in the cen- 
tre; through this hole the tube W passes into the con- 
denser, B. 




Schmidt and HaBiiach'8 appantus. 



When operating I take from 3 to 6 Gm. of the substance, 
place on a piece of good calico, about 5 inches square 
(which has oeen previously well cleaned by boiling in a 
dilute solution of sodium carbonate, afterwards in water, 
dried and weighed) ; the substance is tied up in this bv 
means of a platinum wire, and then suspended to the hook 
H; then about 120 C.c. of ether are placed in F, the cork 
C pushed in tight, with bag underneath; the bottom of 
the bag must be at least i inch from the bottom of 
the flask. The tube T is now fixed to the condenser R, 
by pushing the tube W through the hole in the cork P; 
ti^en the f&sk is fitted to T by pushing it on to the tubes 
y and D, the cork C fitting closely up to the cork S ; the 
tube D must only just pass through C, and the tube Y 
much lower. The wbole apparatus is now lowered, so 
that F is immersed in a large beaker or other suitable 
vessel of water, kept at the temperature of boiling ether. 
When the ether boils its vapor rises up through tne tube 
D into the condensing tube W, flows back down W, when 
condensed, into the tube T, where it accumulates until it 
gets to the bend of the tube V at 6, when it wUl siphon 
back into the fla^, and so on ad libitum. After about 
two hours, the beaker of hot water may be removed, and 
the flask, with corks C and S, and the tubes D and V. 
taken from tube T; tube V is removed, and then replaced 
by a larger one, which reaches up to the point K. The 
apparatus is again connected, and the distillation carried 
on^ the ether fills the tube T to the point K. The flask 
is now slipped off C, the ba^ taken from the hook H, and 
both flask and bag placed in the air-bath, and dried at a 
temperature of ^ F., until weight is constant. The 
weight of the flask and its contents, minus the weight of 
• theflaiak, gives the weight of the oil extracted. The con- 
tents of the bag are rea2ly for operating on to obtain indi- 
gestible flbre, mineral matter, etc. 

The advantages claimed for this arrangement are: 
1st, that the tube T, with its fittings, acts precisely as in 
a delicately made Soxhlet tube, but is not so liable to frac- 
ture, is less costly, and can be easily fitted up out of loose 
material found in most laboratories; 2d, the substance 



operated upon is always subject to the action of boiling 
ether or etner vapor— a point of great importance with 
some substances— instead of only cold ether, as in other 
arrangements ; dd, that, by means of usin^ a larger siphon 
tube, after the oil extraction, nearly all tne ether can be 
distilled off and recovered at one operation, and the whole 
extraction done in much less time than with cold ether, and 
with very httle loss."— John J. Barlow, Chem. News^ 
Feb. 10th, 1888. 

FSomcmr and Haensoh, of Berlin, have patented the 
• extraction apparatus here described, which has 
several advantages. 

The extractor proper is a rather wide tube C, ending in a 
somewhat narrower one, and having a lateral tube for 
conveying the vapors. At g, a cork is inserted^ and 
through this passes the tube &, the upper end of which is 
obliquely cut off. Over this end is inverted another tube 
closed at one end (a test-tube will answer), the rim of which 
is provided with dents, made by sof tenixig it in the flame 
and indenting it at several places of the circumference. 
At a finely pei*forated metallic disk is inserted. This is 
covered by a piece of felt h, and upon this is placed the 
powder, etc., to beextracted. The tube b must be adjusted 
at such a height that the lowest point of the obliquely cut- 
off end is on a level with the surrace of the powder. 

When the extractor has been fitted into the fiask (which 
is charged with ether, or another volatile liquid), and the 
condenser attached above, heat is applied, which causes 
the vapors to rise through d. Being condensed in the 
cooler, they fall back upon the powder which they pene- 
trate. The saturated hquid eradualiy rises through the 
dents of the tube c until it finds an outlet through the 
tube 6. 

The advantage of this construction consists in this, that 
the powder is constantly covered with liquid, which causes 
a much more speedy exhaustion. 

Naphtalin as Insect Destroyer. 

H. Haoer has recently put in a plea for the abandon- 
ment of arsenic and its compounds as an insect destroyer, 
and for its replacement by naphtalin, benziiL petroleum, 
disulphide of carbon and chloroform. The latter liquid 
([which is not itself inflammable at ordinary temperatures) 
is capable of materially reducing or alto^tner neutralising 
the inflammability of the 3 liqmds previously mentioned. 

It is necessi^ to get the naphtalin into solution. For 
this purpose, Hager recommends to mix 1 kilo (2 lbs.) of 
soft soap with 1 liter (1 quart) of boiling water, and to 
gradually add, imder energetic agitation, 20 Gul (800 
grains) of oleic acid. If a sample of this is diluted and 
shaken with an equal volume of alcohol, and if it then 
still possesses an alkaline reaction, a little more oleic acid 
should be added, 10 Gm. (150 grains) being probably aniply 
sufficient. The resulting product might be called '* Miti- 
gated Green Soap." 

The parasiticide liquids may be prepared, according to 
Hager, as follows: 

1. lAquor NaphtcUini Benzinatus. 

Naphtalin. 40 parts. 

Chloroform 80 " 

Benzin 100 " 

Mix at a temperature between 18" and 20* C. about 64- 
68* F.), and shake until solution has been effected. 

2. Liquor NapMalini Sulpho-carbonatus. 

Naphtalin 20 parts. 

Cbioroform 50 •* 

Disulphide of Carbon 80 '< 

Prepare like No. 1. 

For use in a liquid form, either of these liquids is to be 
properly diluted, the following being a good formula: 

Common Family Soap, dry tS parts. 

Castile Soap, dry 85 " 

Water 9U0 " 

Aloohol(9050 ...450 " 

«« Liqaor NaphtaUni Bensfaiatos " 160 *' 

Dissolve the soaps in the water and alcohol previously 
mixed, allow the liquid to become cdd, and then add the 
naphtalin solution. Before using the liquid, shake it 
thoroughly. 

If an ointment is reouired, 85 parts of vaselin and 15 
parts of oeresin are melted together and before the mass 
sets, 200 parts of the liquor naphtalini benzinatus mixed 
with it. 

If either of these is to be used as a parasiticide upon 
animals, it should be applied with a stiff brush, in quantity 
only large enough to moisten the skin or to render the hair 
or fur sfightly slossy. Under all circumstances is it pre- 
feraMe to avoid using these compounds at night time, as 
accidents may occur by approach to or contact with 
flames.— Abstract fr. Ph. Zett, 1888, p. 160. 
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BOTTLB-CAPSITLINa APFABATXTS. 

AN ingenious contrivance for affixing metal ca[>8u]eB to 
BxnaXi bottles is shown in .the adjoining illustration. 
It is the invention of Zugler & Gross, and is said to be 
managed with ease by boys or j^rls. The tube T is fas- 
tened in a block of wood w , which can be screwed on the 
wall or door, etc. (about one yard above the floor). Into 
the opening O of this tube an india-rubber ring R is in- 
serted, being fixed by the flange F. To use this apparatus 
place the capsule C slightly over the cork of the bottle B, 
then push the top of the bottle into the centre of the india- 
rubber ring, turn the bottle once or twice, and the capsule 
will be nicely fixed on the bottle. —Br. and Col. Drug. 



Another capsuling apparatus of more elaborate charac- 
ter and costing about $11.00 in England is called the *' Sim- 
Slex." The proprietor, C. Melin, 37 Crutched Friars, Lon- 
on, E. C, specially recommends it for diBp^^n^ing battles. 
** A single pull on the lever brinj^y a eoni arouiKi tiie riL*ck 
of the bottle and affixes the capj^ult^ without pleating or 
creafling it." Its weight is about 40 lbs. aud it occupies 
18x20 inches of space. 



Kotes 



on New Beme- 
dies. 



Mono-brom-phenyl-ace- 
tamide.—This compound 

(C6H4Br.NH.C.HiO), 
which was first prepared 
by Cheyne in England, is 

supposed to combine the sedatirv effects o! sorliuni bromide 
and the antifebrile effects of phf^iiacetin (phony lacet- 
amine), which two remedies have heretofore been often 
given in combination with good effect. 

Caffeine and Sodium Of frtTf^.— Announced as a true 
double salt, containing 52.5 per cent of caffeine, 

[As in the case of the benzonte and salicylato of sodium 
and caffeine, it will probably be much preferable to pre- 
pare a compound containing just 50 per cent of caffeme, 
as it will DC 
almost impos- 
sible for the 
physician to 
remember the 
varying per- 
centages o f 
caffeine of the 

so-called true double salts, —Ed. Am. 
Drugo.] • 

Simulo.—A tincture of simnlo, 
which is the name of the fruit of a 
species of CappartH (CoHai^eee) was 
first prepared bv Thomas Christy, of 
London. Simulo has been reported 
by White (in The Lam^t) Ui be au 
excellent anti-epileptie^ anti-hysteric, 
and nervine tonic, in doses of 4-H Gm, 
(ab. 1 to2fluidracbmf?) per (Jay* 

Citrobenzoateof Sodium,— A double 
salt, very soluble in water, ust^d like 
the benzoates in genera^ in bronchi- 
tis, asthma, etc. 

Sodium Sulphite, Benzoated.— Thin 
compound, not a true double salt, has 
been found by Prof. E. Heckel to be 
a most powerful and non-poisonous surgical antiseptic. It 
is readily soluble in water, but unstable. Heckel asserts 
tbat it is ten times as powerful as iodoform, and fullv 
equal tp mercurial salts, over which it possesses the ad- 
vdntige of being non-poisonous.— From Mer6h*8 Bulletin. 

Meoonaroeine. 
This is the name of a preparation, devised by Dr. Laborde, 
who declares that it contains naroeine and a few other 
alkaloids of opium, but is free from morphine. It has long 
been known that narceine is a narcotic alkaloid free from 
the objectionable properties of opium. But its difficult 
solubihty rendered its practical employment almost im- 
possible. Dr. Laborde now claims to have solved the 
problem, but the announcement smacks much of proprie- 
tary rights, or nostrum. The ne v substance is said to be 
a definite alkaloidal product from opium, given internally , 
in piUs, in doses of Vr ^^Q» And subcutaneously in solu- 
tion so that one injection contains about -fg grain. 

••• 

Caffbine from Damaged Tea.— At a recent meeting of 
the London Chamber of Ck)mmerce it was alleged that 
3,000 to 4,000 lbs. of caffeine were made annually in Ger- 
many, mainly from damaged tea which is rejected in 
British custom houses. Messrs. Thomas Christy Sc T. P. 
Moran were appointed a committee to endeavor to receive 
admission of aamaged tea under conditions which would 
prevent its use as a beverage, but would not interfere with 
tb^ extraction of the alkaloid. 




Zugler & Oro88^ Capsulliiff 
Apparattn. 




KeratiniTOd FillB. 

SOMB practical hints regarding the pr^)aration of pills 
coated with keratin, which eae intended to pass the 
stomach undigested and to be dissolved in the upper part 
of the intestinal canal are given by Mr. Eippenberger in 
the Pharm. Zeitung (June 6th) as follows: 

It is not sufficient to coat the pills with keratin, since 
each pill, on passing through the stomach, would absorb a 
certain amount of moisture through the coating of keratin, 
and thereby swell up. For this reason, the pills are made 
with the aid of a fatty excinient, and are afterwards coated 
with fat of such a nature that not only the coating but also 
the pill-mass will soften, but not melt at the tempera- 
ture of the body, the sottening process or solution not 
taking place until after ihej have passed beyond the 
stomach. A very ;;ood combtiiation tor this purpose is 
either of the followmg: 

parts. 

Suet 10 8 

Wax 1 - 

Cacao Butter - 2 

Care should be taken to 
avoid the presence in the 
pills of any substance 
which easilv swells up or 
is damp. If its consti- 
tuents are such tbat they 
require much stiffening, 
the beet substances to 
accomplish this are bole, 
powered charcoal, kaolin, 
gum arable or t ragacanth . 
The coating with fat must 
be done with special care, 
since each detect in the 
coating will cause the pill 
to burst in the stomach 
during digestion. The 
fat-coated pills are rolled 
in powdered graphite, 
which is, however, not 
necessary, and is only 
done to give 
a better ap- 
pearance to 
the pills. 
Next they 
receive two 
successive 
coatings of 
keratin solu- 
tion — either 
plain aque- 
ous or pre- 
pared with 
acetic acid or 
with ammo- 
nia (see be- 
lo w)— a nd 
rcJled in a 
flat capsule 
until tney 
are dry. 
They maybe 
given a finer finiBh byBprinkliog them with a little gra- 
phite and rolling them for some time cautiously in a me- 
t<allie box, without, however^ shaking them strongly, as 
this might cmiBe the coating of k^^nif «n to become broken. 
The keratin solution is beet prepared in Uie following 
manner. Shavings of horn are deprived of fat [by extrac- 
tion with benzin, etc.], and are then subjected to artificial 
digestion with pepsin, hydrochloric acid, and water, in 
oi^er to remove those bodies which would reduce the 
keratin coating during digestion in the stomach. The re- 
maining shavings are washed, and then digested in dilute 
water of ammonia, at a gentle heat, until solution has 
taken place as Car as possible. The liquid is then filtered, 
and the filtrate evaporated to dryness. The residue is 
eventually dissolved in glacial acetic acid, in the proportion 
of 1 in 10, or in a mixture of equal parts of water of am- 
monia and diluted alcohol. 

The ammonia solution of keratin dries more rapidly 
than the others. Equal parts of the acetic and ammo- 
niacal solution may also be mixed and applied to the pills. 

Kote on Phosphoric Aoid Bstimation. 
When phosphoric acid is determined or separated, ana- 
lytically, by means of ammoniacal solution of chloride of 
ammonium and sulphate (or chloride) of magnesium, the 
resulting crystalline precipitate of ammonio-magnesium 
phosphate usually adheres with considerable tenacity to 
the sides of the beaker and to the glass rod (if one is pres- 
ent). According to Stutzer, this may be avoided by 
addiujg to the liquid, before it is stirred, a few shreds of 
chenucally pure, ash-free filtering-paper rSchleicher ft 
Schuell^s) . Upon these shreds almost all of t ne crystals are 
formed. These shreds are prepared by agitating pieces of 
the filtering-paper in a bottle with water of ammonia, so 
9^ to produce a thick magma. — Chem. Zeit. 
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Drug Adulteration and Alooholio Kostrums. 

Dr. Bennett F. Davenport, one of the analysts of the 

State of Massachusetts, reports the following results of his 

examinations of articles collected in the drug trade during 

the prececQng year. 

Potassium Bitartrate, 37 samples. Were all of standard 
quality except two. One of these had about 60 percent 
of lime sulphate, and the other nearly as much of acid 
phosphate of lime and starch. 

Potassium Iodide, 15 samples. All but one had an excess 
of chlorides and of carbonates. 

Oils, of the fixed and volatile mentioned in the United 
States Pharmacopoeia, 98 samples. Of these all but 13 
were of their proper quality. 

Jalap, 15 samples. All but 2 fairly contained the required 
amount of total resin and of that not soluble in 
ether. 

Powdered samples of the United States Pharmacopoeia, 
spices and other vegetable drills, 66 in number, were 
submitted to microscopic examination. Of these 7 were 
found to contain foreim ingredients; nearly all of 
them were mustard, ana the adulterant flour. 

Chloral Hydrate, 15 samnles. Were all of good quality. 

Pepsin, 6 samples; of which 3 did not have the required 
amount of digestive activity. 

Iron, Saccbaratea Carbonate, 9 samples. Were all of good 
quality. 

Bismuth Subnitrate, 5 samples. Were all of correct qual- 
ity. 

Olycerin, 7 samples. Were all of fair quality. 

Menthol, 4 samples. Were of standard quality. 

Alcohol, 6 samples. Were all of proper strength, and 
agreed as well with the United States Pharmacopoeia 
tests for foreign organic impurities as could be ex- 
pected from the customary storage of it in barrels. 

Whiskey, 4 samples. But one of these agreed with the re- 
quii^ements of the United States Pharmacopoeia—that 
18, was the straight, natural distilled spirit, mellowed 
only by time. All the others had been submitted to 
the processes of the mixers, blenders and other so- 
callM im^Hrovers, who are miscalled rectifiers, at least 
in the ordinary meaning of the term. 

Brandy, 16 samples. Not one of them was the natural ar- 
ticle demanded by the Pharmacopoeia, but every one 
of them had met the misadventure which had befallen 
the most of the whiskey samples. It does seem that at 
least enough to supply the legitimate pharmaceutical 
needs of the count^ should be obtainable from our own 
domestic production in California and some of the 
other States, even if there is no reasonable expectation 
of obtaining it from abroad. 

Wine, 12 samples. The same was true of all but one of 
these samples as was of the brandy samples. None 
were the natural article called for by the requirements 
of the United States PharmaoopoBia. They had under- 
gone an even more varied experience than the samples 
of whiskey and brandy; for, wine being naturaUv a 
fluid of a more complex composition than diBtiued 
spirits, it allows of a greater range of variation in 
other respects besides cue coloring. It is very unfor- 
tunate that the two imported wines in most general 
medical and pharmaceuticid use, port and sherry, are 
more generally sophisticated than anv other sold in 
our market. Tbe analyses of natural native wines, 
however, which were made by Prof. Henry B. Par- 
sons, ana published in the Report of the United States 
Department of Agriculture for 1880, show that they at 
least conform to the requirements of the United States 
Pharmacopoeia, which were in fact based upon them. 
That the ordinary manufactured wines are likely to 
prove any more injurious to the health of consumers 
than would natural wines, has not yet, I think, been 
fairly demonstrated. Tet to seU them for natural Mrines 
is none the less a fraud. 

Spirits of Nitrous Ether. Fourteen samples have been ex- 
amined, and only two of them were found to fairly 
contain the required percentage of ethvl nitrite. From 
some of them it was well-ni(;h totally absent. Probably 
this was largely due to the improper manner in which 
the preparation is commonly stored, as was mentioned 
in my last report. 

Compound Spirits of Ether. Thirteen samples have been 
examined and 5 of them found to fairly contain the 
required amount of heavy ethereal oil. This is a much 
larger proportion than was found in any previous 
year. 
Tincture of Nux Vomica. Thirty samples were examined, 
and only 6 of them were found to have just the proper 
amount of 2 per cent of extract. They ranged from 
0.92 per cent to 5.81 per cent of extract, one thus being 
over six times as strong as another. There were 15 of 
them above and 9 below the P^P^r strength. Their 
average was 2.24 per cent. This is a preparation for 
which there is no valid excuse for any essential varia- 
tion from the exact amount^ when one considers its 
method of preparation; for if the very simple direc- 
tions of the Pharmacopoeia are followed, the desired 
definite result will be secured. 

Quinine and its Sulphates. Forty samples were examined. 



and aU were found to be fairly within the Pharmaco- 
poeial requirements of purity. 

Citrate of Iron and Quinine. Tnirty-eight samples were 
examined, and all but 3 were found to be fairly up to 
the standard required for percentage of alkaloid. This 
is a very great improvement over what has been found 
in previous years, when about three-fourths of the 
samples have been found to be deficient in the alkaloid. 
The general substitution of the unofficinal ammonia 
form of the preparation, however, continues, as it 
should not. 

Opium in the forms of Gum, Powder and Pill. Twenty- 
seven samples were examined, and aU but 2 were found 
to fairly contain the Pharmacopoeial amount of mor- 
phine. In no previous year have many more than half 
of the samples been found to be up to the standard. 
Thus there has been a very great improvement in re- 
gard to this very important drug. Tbe poorest yield 
of morphine in any sample of powder has been 11.40 

ger cent, and the best 14.76 per cent. The pooreetgum 
ad 9.50 per cent and the best had 13.80 per cent. The 
commercial drug as found sold in this State thus seems 
now to be of very good quality. 
Opium as Tincture, simple and deodorized. Forty-two 
samples were examined, and but 9 were found not to 
be fairly of the standard quality- In no previous year 
have quite half of the samples been found to be up to 
the required standud. The highest percentage of 
morphine yielded by any sample was 1.59 percent, and 
the lowest 0.58 per cent, which was thus only about 
one-tiiird as much as in the highest, and less than half 
of the required amount. Their average was 1.24 per 
cent, the requirement being 1.20 per cent. In my re- 
port made in 1883 upon tbe first general collection of 
samples made throughout the State, the average was 
but 0.96 per cent, and 82 per cent of the samples fell 
below the standard, while some were six times as 
strong as others, which were only about one-fourth the 
required strength. Thus in this preparation^ which is 
one of the most important of all those used in medicine, 
the very great improvement which has been brought 
about through the infiuence of our State adulteration 
law is made very manifest. 
Besides the above-mentioned Pharmacopoeial drugs and 
their preparations, I have examined the following list of 
50 samples of proprietary preparations, tonics, ana bitters, 
with special reference totne relation which the percenta^ 
of alconol which they were found upon assay to contain 
might bear to the admission of the presence of any claims 
for the absence of all alcohol, as given upon their labels 
and wrappers. I have also noted the doses and frequency 
with which they were recommended to be used, as well as 
the place of their ori^n. The alcohol found upon assay 
is given in per cent oy volume. How far the claim of 
some of them for special usefulness in the reformation of 
intemperate habits is justified is self-evident. 

Tonics, 

Dr. Buckland's Scotch Oats Essence, New York City. 
*' Enough alcohol is added to dissolve resins, and pre- 
vent fermentation." '* Not a temporary and fleeting 
stimulant, but a permanent tonic. Its use must be reg- 
ular and continued over a considerable period. An 
extract of double and triple strength also made. Dose, 
10 to 15 drops to a teaspoonful three or four times 
daily, increased as needed." In the simple essence 35 
per cent of alcohol was found on assay. Further ex- 
amination of this article reveals a still more dangerous 
ingredient in its composition. The sample analysed 
was found to contain one-fourth grain of morphia to 
the ounce of the so-called '' Essence of Oats." A more 
insidious and dangerous fraud can scarcely be imatr- 
ined, especially when administered, as this is reconi- 
mended, for the cure of inebrie^ or the opium habit. 

The** Best" Tonic, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. '*A concen- 
trated liquid extract of malt and hops. Neither alcohol 
nor spirits used in its preparation. Dose, from a wine- 
glassful to a pint bottle full per day." Percentage of 
alcohol found, 7.65. 

Carter's Physical Extract. Qeomtown, Mass. Dose, 1 table- 
spoonful, 3 times daily. 22 per cent of alcohol found 
onassa^. 

Hooker's Wigwam Tonic, Haverhill, Mass. One table- 
spoonful, 3 times daily. 20.7 per cent of alcohol found 
on assay. 

Hoofland's German Tonic, Philadelphia. Admits Santa 
CnuE rum. Wineglaesful, 4 times daily. :?9.3 per 
cent. 

Hop Tonic, Grand Rapids, Mich. One tablespoonful to 
wineg^assful, 3 times a day. 7 per cent. 

Howe's Arabian Tonic, New York. **Nota rum drink." 
Tablespoonful to wineglass, 4 times daily. 13.2 per 
cent. 

Jackson's Golden Seal ToniCj Boston. Admits Marsala 
wine. Half wineglass, 8 times daily. 19.6 per cent. 

Liebig Co. 's Coca BeefTonic, New York. '* With sherry." 
Two to four teaspoonfuls, 3 times daily. 2S,2 per 
cent. 

Mensman's Peptonized Beef Tonic, New York. ''Con- 
tains spirit." One tablespoonful to 3, 8 times daily. 
16.5 per cent. 
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Barker's Tonic, New York. ** A purely vegetable extract." 
^^StimuluBtothe body without mtoxicating." ''In- 
ebriates struggling to reform will find its tonic and sus- 
taining influence on the nervous system a great help to 
their efforts." Dose as tonic, 1 to 2 teaspoonfuls, 1 to 
8 times daily. 41.6 per cent. 

Schenck*s Sea- weed Tonic, Philadelphia. '' Distilled from 
sea-weed after the same manner as Jamaica spirits is 
from sugar cane. It is therefore entirely harmless, 
and free from the injurious properties of com and rye 
whiskey." Dose, half wineglass, 3 times daily. 19.5 
per cent. 

Bitters. 

Atwood's Quinine Tonic Bitters, Boston. Dose, half table- 
spoonful to half wineglass, mixed with water, wine or 
spirit, 3 tiroes daily. 29.2 per cent. 

L. F. Atwood's Jaundice Bitters, 
Portland, Me. Half tablespoon 
to wineglass, 1 to 6 times daily 
22.8 per cent. 

Moses Atwood's Jaundice Bitters, 
New York. Half tablespoon to 
wineglass, 1 to 6 times daily. 
17.1 per cent. 

H. Baxter's Mandrake Bitters, Bur- 
lington, Vt. One to 2 table- 
spoonfuls. 16.6 per cent. 

Boker*s Stomach Bitters, New York. 
Dose not given. 42.6 per cent. 

Brown's Iron Bitters, Baltimore, 
Md." PerfecUy harmless." ♦* Not 
a substitute for whiskey." 
Tablespoonful. 19.7 per cent. 

Biirdock Blood Bitters, Buffalo, N. 
Y. Teaspoonful to tablespoon- 
ful, 8 times daily. 25.2 per cent. 

Carter's Scotch Bitters, G^rgetown, 
Mass. Tablespoonful to wine- 
glassful, as occasion requires. 
17.6 per cent. 

Colton's Bitters, Westfield, Mass. 
Teaspoon to 2 tablespoonfuls, 3 
times daily. 27. t per cent. 

Copp*s White Mountain Bitters, 
Manchester, N. H. ''Not an 
alcoholic beverage." Wmeglass- 
ful. 6 per cent. 

Drake's Plantation Bitters, New 
York. ** Contains St. Croix 
rum." Wineglassful, 3 times 
daily. 33.2 percent. 

Flint's Quaker's Bitters, Boston. 
Teaspoonful, 6 times daily. 21.4 
per cent. 

€kx>dhue's Bitters, Salem, Mass. Half 
wineglassful. 16.1 per cent. 

Hartshorn's Bitters, Boston. Table- 
spoon to half wineglassful. 22. 2 
per cent. 

Hoofland's German Bitters, Philar 
delphia. ** Entirely vegetable 
ana free from alcoholic stimu- 
lant. Tablespoonful, 4 times 
daily. 25.6 per cent. 

Hop Bitters, Rochester. N. Y. One 
to 3 tablespoonfuls, 3 times 
daily. 12 per cent. 

Hostetter's Stomach Bitters, Pittsburg, Pa. Wineglassful, 
3 times daily. 44.3 per cent. 

Kaufman's Sulphur Bitters, Boston. '* Contains no alco- 
hol." Tea to tablespoonful. It contains no sulphur, 
but has 20.5 per cent of alcohol. 

Kingsley's Iron Tonic, Northampton, Mass. One to 2 tea- 
spoonfuls, 3 times daily. 14.9 per cent. 

Langlev's Bitters, Boston. Half wineglass or more, 3 times 
daily. 18.1 per cent. 

Liverpool's Mexican Tonic Bittera, Boston. Half to full 
wmeglassful, 3 times daily. 22.4 per cent. 

Oxygenated Bitters, New York. Tea to tablespoonful. 
Acid but no alcohol. 

Pierce's Indian Restoration Bitters, Boston. Up to wine- 
glassful, and to 6 times daiJy. 6.1 per cent. 

Z. Porter's Stomach Bitters, New York. Tablespoonful or 
more several times daily. 27.9 per cent. 

Rush's Bitters, New York. Wineglassful, 4 times daily. 85 
per cent. 

Dr. Richardson's Concentrated Sherry Wine Bitters, 
Wi^efield, Mass. Tablespoonful to half wineglass or 
more, 3 times daily, ''or when there is sensation of 
weakness or uneasiness at the stomach." 47.5 per 
cent. 

Secor's Cinchona Bitters, Providence, R. I. Half wineglass- 
ful, 3 times daily. 13.1 per cent. 

Shonyo's German Bitters, Concord, N. H. Tablespoon to 
wineglassful. 21.5 per cent. 

Job Sweet's Stren^hemne Bitters, New Bedford. Table- 
spoonful to wineglassful, 3 times daily. 29 per cent. 

Thurston's Old Continental Bitters, Lynn, Mass. Tea to 2 
tablespoonfuls. 11.4 per cent. 

Walker's Vinegar Bitters, New York. '' Free from all al- 
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coholic stimulants. Contains no spirit." Half to full 

wineglass. 6. 1 per cent. 
Warner's Safe Tonic Bitters, Rochester, N. Y. Tablespoon 

to wineglassful, 35.7 per cent. 
Warren's Bihous Bitters, Boston. Teaspoon to 2 table- 
spoonfuls, 1 to 3 times daily. 21.5 per cent. 
Wheeler's Tonic Sherry Wine Bitters, Boston, Two-thirds 

wineelass, 2 times daily. 18.8 per cent. 
Wheat Bitters, New York, Dessert to wineglass, 3 times 

daily. 13. 6 per cent. 
Faith Whitcomb's Nerve Bitters, Boston. Tablespoonful, 

8 times daily. 20.3 per cent. 
Dr. William's Ve^table Jaimdice Bitters, Lowell, Mass. 

Half to full wmeglass, 1 time daily. 18.5 per cent. 

DETEBMINATIOir Ol* THE MELTIKG POINT 
OP PATS. 

IN the official methods of analysis 
of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists for 1887-88 
(U. S. Dept. of Agriculture), the fol- 
lowing method of determining the 
melting point of butter-fat is recom- 
mended. This is« of course, equally 
applicable to other fats: 

AjRparo^ti*.— The apparatus. Fig. 
1, consists of (1) an accurate thermo- 
meter for reading easily tenths of a 
degree; (2) a less accurate thermo- 
meter for measuring the tempera- 
ture of water in the large b^ker 
glass; (3) a tall beaker glass, 85 Cm. 
high and 10 Cm. in diameter; (4) a 
test-tube 30 Cm. high and 3.5 Cm. in 
diameter; (5) a stand for supporting 
the apparatus; (6) some method of 
stirring the water in the beaker; for 
example, a blowing bulb of rubber 
and a bent glass tube extending to 
near the bottom of the beaker; (7) a 
mixture of alcohol and water of the 
same specific gravity as the fat to 
be examined. 

Manipukttian.-^The disks of the 
fat are prepared as follows: The 
melted and filtered fat is allowed 
to fall from a dropping tube from a 
height of 15 to 20 Cm. on to asmooth 
piece of ice floating in water. The 
disks thus formed are traai 1 to 1^ 
Cm. in diameter, and weigh about 
200 milligrams. By pressing the ice 
under the water, tne disks are made 
to float on the surface, whence they 
are easily removed with a steel spa- 
tula. 

The mixture of alcohol and water 
is prepared by boiling distilled water 
and 95^ alcohol for ten minutes, to 
remove the ^ases which they may 
hold in solution. While still hot, 
the water is poured into the test- 
tube already described until it is 
nearly half full. The test-tube is 
then filled with hot alcohol; It 
should be poured in gently down 
the side of the inclined tube to avoid 
too much mixing. If the tube is not filled until the water 
has cooled, the mixture will contain so many air bubbles as 
to be unfit for use. These bubbles will fi;ather on the di^ 
of fat as the temperature rises, and finally force it to the 
top of the mixture. 

The test-tube containing the alcohol and water is placed 
in a vessel containing cold water, and the whole cooled to 
below 10* C. The disk of fat is dropped into the tube from 
the spatula, and at once sinks untilit reaches a part of the 
tube where the density of the alcohol water is exactly 
equivalent to its own. Here it remains at rest, and free 
from the action of any force save that inherent in its own 
molecules. 

The delicate thermometer is placed in the test-tube, and 
lowered until the bulb is just above the disk. In order to 
secure an even temperatiire in all parts of the alcohol mix- 
ture in the vicinity of the disk, the thermometer is moved 
from time to time in a circularly pendulous manner. A 
tube prepared in this way will be suitable for use for 
several days, in fact until the air bubbles begin to attach 
themselves to the disk of fat. In no case did the two 
liquids become so thoroughly mixed as to lose the property 
01 holding the disk at a fixed point, even when they were 
kept for several weeks. 

In practice, owing to the absorption of air, it has been 
found necessary to prepare new solutions every third or 
fourth day. 

The disk having been placed in position, the water in 
the beaker glass is slowiv heated, and kept constantly 
stirred by means of the blowing apparatus already de- 
scribed. 

When the temperature of the alcohol water mixture 
rises to about 6* below the melting point, the disk of fat 
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begins to shrivel, and gradually rolls up into an irregular 
mass. 

The thermometer is now lowered until the fat particle is 
even with the centre of the bulb. The bulb of the ther- 
mometer should be small, so as to indicate only the tem- 
perature of the mixture near the fat. A gentle rotary 
movement should be given to the thermometer bulb, which 
might be done with a kind of clockwork. The rise of tem- 
perature should be so regulated th€^ the last 2" of in- 
crement require about ten minutes. The mass of fat 
gradually approaches the form of a sphere, and when it is 
sensibly so, tne reading of the thermometer is to be made. 
As soon as the temperature is taken, the test-tube is re- 
moved from the bath, and placed again in the cooler. A 
second tube, containing alcohol and water, is at once 
placed in the bath. The test-tube (ice- water being used as 
a cooler) is of low enough temperature to cool the bath 
sufficiently. After the first determination, which should 
be only a trial, the temperature of the bath should be so 
regulated as to reach a maximum about 1.5** above the 
meltine point of the fat under examination. 

Workmg thus with two tubes, about three determina- 
tions can be made in an hour. 

After the test-tube has been cooled, the globule of fat is 
removed with a small spoon attached to a wire, before an- 
other disk of fat is put m. 

Fhenaoetin. 

Indepbndknt experimental evidence has recently been 
published with respect to the value of the new antipyretic 
phenacetiny which on the whole has been in its favor. Mr. 
GrenfeU describes in detail several cases of pvrexia treated 
with it in the Wandsworth and dapham Infirmary (Prac- 
titioner^ Mav, p. 344), and sums up by saying that the re- 
sults show that phenacetin is an unaoubted anti-pyretic. 
The effect is perceptible half an hour after administration ; 
the patient generally perspires freely and feels drowsy, and 
after sleep is freer from pain and more comfortable. The 
most satisfactory dose for an adult was found to be about 8 
grains. Mr. Boe(Brit Med. Jour., May 26th, p. 1,113) states 
that he has found phenacetin to act admirably in from four 
to twelve grain doses, and that it has a greater and more 
prolon^fed effect upon the temperature than antipyrin, 
whilst it produces no rigors, vomiting, or nausea. He has 
heard that it has been used with effect in the treatment of 
neuralgia. Dr. KoUer, of Vienna, also has published his ex- 
perience with the drug (Brit. Med. Jour., May 26th, p. 1,126) 
which is fairly in acoord with the foregoing. He states, 
however, that although the fall in temperature is not 
usually accompanied with perspiration, when this does oc- 
cur great care is required in exnibiting the drug. In one 
case of this kind some alarm was caused by the fall of the 
temperature to 96* F.— PAarm. Joum. 

Koteon Antifebrin and Fhenaoetin. 

Thb close resemblance of antifebrin (acetemilide) and 
phenacetin in some of their physical properties and the 
difference in their cost suggest the possibihty that the 
higher-priced phenacetin may sometimes undergo admix- 
ture with antifebrin, and for such a contingency Mr. 
Schwaz suggests the following means of detection {Pharm. 
Zeit.t June 20th, p. 364) : If 1 gramme of phenacetin be 
heated with 2 C.c. of soda solution, upon the addition of a 
few drops of chloroform and again heating^ the odor given 
off is aromatic and not disagreeable, but in the presence 
of a trace of acetanilide the isonitril reaction occurs, and 
the extremely repulsive but characteristic smell of phe- 
nylcarbylaoune becomes perceptible. Again, when acet- 
anilide IS boiled with caustic soda solution, a separation of 
oily drops of aniline floating on the surface or the liquid 
takes place, but no such separation takes place when phe- 
nacetin is similarly treated. Lastly^ if the liquid resulting 
from heating acetanilide with caustic soda be shaken with 
ether, the ether evaporated, a little water added to the 
residue and then a drop of liquefied carbolic acid and some 
filtered 10-per-cent solution of chloride of Ume, it is col- 
ored blue-green ; a drop of hydrochloric acid changes this 
color to an onion-red, but saturation with ammooia restores 
the original blue-green color (indophenol reaction). Phe- 
nacetin similarly treated gives with the chloride of lime 
solution a cherry red, which is not affected by hydrochloric 
acid or by ammonia. In commenting subsequently upon 
this communication {Pharm. Zeit,^ June 27th, p. 383), Mr. 
Bitsert recommends the substitution in the first test of a 
fragment or two of chloral hydrate for the chloroform, as 
the reaction is more delicate in the preseqpe of nasoent 
chloroform. He also points out the necessity for caution 
in the employment of this test, on account of the noxious 
properties of the vapor of phenylcarbylamine. 

The occurrence oi antifebrin containing unaltered ani- 
line has been reported, so that the following test recom- 
mended by Mr. Salzer may prove useful for identifying 
antifebrin as well as the contamination (Pharm. Zeit, 
June 20th, p. 364). If pure acetanilide be dissolved in 
.cold hydrochloric acid and covered with solution of chlo- 
ride of lime, a white precipitate is formed which is redis- 
solved upon shaking the acid, but after a time there is 

r'n a separation of beautiful silky, colorless needles. Jxl 
presence qI aoilioe, the knpwa oplor reaction takes 



5 lace, indicating the formation of magenta.— Ptorvn. 
"oumaly June 30th. 

Effbots of Bitter Tonics. 

Db. Rbiohmank, of Warsaw, ^ves the following results 
of several experiments on the effects of bitter tonics upon 
the stomach: 

1. There was a great difference in the effect of the differ- 
ent bitter medicines on the stomach. 

2. In every stomach which was empty or not digesting, 
where the gastric juice was normally secreted, or where 
its secretion was either affected or increased, there was a 
much less activity of secretion immediately after taking 
the bitters than after taking distilled water. 

3. If the bitter infusion was taken on an empty stomach, 
the secretory apparatus was excited to an increased activ- 
ity after the disappearance of this substance from the 
stomach. 

4. When the stomach was digesting (e. gr., white of egg) 
and the bitters were taken, the mechaniccd activity of the 
stomach seemed to be injured by the use of the bitters. 

6. After taking the bitter infusion for several weeks 
there was no chanee in the function of the healthy or dis- 
eased stomach, ana after the use of the bitters was given 
up, the function of the stomach did not seem to be 
changed. 

Therefore: The bitter medicines should be prescribed 
only in those cases in which the secretory activity of the 
stomach is affected ; in those cases the bitter medicines 
should be taken about a half an hour before eating.— Md. 
Med. Jour. 

New Use for Codeine. 

A NEW use for codeine is proposed by Dr. Lauder 
Brunton (Brit. Med. Joum.), viz., for the relief of pain in 
abdominal disease. This is probably, as he points out, a 
new application of an observation by Barbier in 1834, when 
he came to the conclusion that codeine acts chiefly upon 
the sympathetic nervous system, and especially upon that 
part of it which is in the re^on of the stomach. Dr. Brun- 
ton's experience with codeme satisfies him that it has a 
powerful action in allaying abdominal pain, and it can be 
pushed to a much greater extent than morphine without 
causing drowsiness, or interfering with the respiration or 
with the action of the bowels. It is specially indicated in 
cases where the heart or lungs are affected, also where it 
is desired to relieve the pain without interfering with the 
action of the bowels. On the other hand, in cases where 
there has been much diarrhoea, as in some eases of 
malignant disease of the colon or rectum, the absence of 
any tendency to lessen peristaltic movement is rather a 
disadvantage to codeine as compared with morphine or 
opium. In cases of long-continued enteralgia without or- 
ganic disease, it has continued to relieve pain for months 
t(^ether, without the doee being increased beyond 1 grain 
three times a day, and Dr. Brunton found the same to be 
the case where the presence of a tumor, in addition to 
other symptoms, had led to the diagnosis of malignant dis- 
ease. It is evident, therefore, that codeine is well worthy 
of further trial in these particular directions.— CA^m. and 
Drugg. 

Chlorine Water. 

(Paper read at the -meeting of the Ohio State Pharm. 
Assoc., by J. Geo. Spenzer, of Cleveland, O.) 

Query No. 33.— A^ what rate does decomposition pro- 
ceed^Daia are wanted as to its keeping qualities under 
varying conditions. 

The keeping qualities of chlorine water depend princi- 
ally on the manner of its making and the method of 

:eeping it. 

I nave seen chlorine water kept in amber cork-stoppered 
bottles be useless in two or three months, when kept in 
cool dark places ; while if kept in amber glass-stoppered 
bottles and opened from to time it will be quite strong in 
six months. If prepared according the U. S. Pharmaco- 
poeia it will keep for a year. 

I have a few suggestions to offer which may have some 
merit, t. e.; If the distilled water be first boiled to expel 
air and then cooled out of contact with the same, thor- 
oughly saturating the cold water with chlorine, filling 
sn^ amber glsiss-stoppered bottles with the chlorine 
water, driving out any air with a stream of chlorine and 
stopping the bottles with stoppers greased with tallow, 
the water will keep for from one and a half to two vears. 

Chlorine gas itself can be kept in this manner tor two 
years. 

Chlorine water gradually decomposes as air is introduced 
in dispensing ; but if kept in small, well-stoppered bottles 
as directed m the Pharmacopoeia, it can always be had 
fresh. 

Another suwestion which is very serviceable is Wink- 
ler's method orfurnlshing chlorine from chlorinated lime. 

The chlorinated lime is mixed with plaster of Paris 
made into a paste with water and formed into balls and 
dried. These are then used with dilute acid in any of the 
forms of common generating appparatus. Used in this 
manner it should displace to a certain extent the old 
method of heating black oxide of manganese and hydro- 
chloric acid together. 
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8IEM1IK8* INvjsBTSD BUBKEB FOB BAPID 
BVAFORATIOir. 

WALTER HsMPEL propoBes to Utilize Siemens' ** regen- 
erative burner," on a smaller scale, for the purpose 
of rapidly evaporating liquids. 

In the accompanymg cut, A is the ** regenerative 
burner," with flame directed downwards [as supplied by 
the ** Fabrik patentierter Beleuchtungfr-apparate ''Dresden 
(Altstadt), Fabrikgaflse 6]. C is a glass cylinder resting 
upon a plate a, which can be adjusted higher or lower, 
and the outer rim formed by the cylinder and edge of the 
plate is filled with fine sand. The capsule containing the 
liquid to be evaporated is placed upon a support &, which 
may be raised or lowered independent of the plate. The 
burner being a stationary fixture, screwed fast to some 
gas delivery pipe, it is necessary to have the other parts of 
the apparatus movable. When a capfule is to be intro- 
duced or removed, the plate with cylinder is lowered by a 
mechanism not shown in the cut, and when the flame is 
required to do its work, it is again raised. 

The rate of evaporation is regulated either by the size of 
the flame or by raising or lowering b. Evaporation takes 
place very rapidly, much more so in proportion than when 
applying neat from below in the usual manner. As the 
capsule does not come in contact with the flame, it does 
not matter what material it consists of. The author re- 
ports that he has concentrated solution of fluoride of am- 
monium in capsules made of wood and paper pulp. The 
absorption of sulphuric acid from the flame is the smaller 
the closer the flame is to the liquid to be evaporated, and 
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none at all is absorbed if the flame is in oontaot with the 
lioiiid.— Ber. d. D. Chem, Qea,, 1887, 900. 

Binoe this article has been in type, we have received 
from the manufacturers a circular in which the apparatus 
is described with greater detail. Some chanjges have been 
made in the form of support, and the admission of gas, but 
the miUn part» and the principle remain the same. 

These burners are mcide, for* the present, iki two sizes, 
No. 1, consmning about 9 cubic feet per hour, and evaporat- 
ing about i pint of water from a capsule S inch, in cuame- 
ter, costs 80 marks; No. 2, consuming about 14 cubic feet 
of gas per hour, and evaporating about 14 fluidounces of 
water rrom a capsule of 10 inch, in diameter, costs 100 
marks, at the factory* 

AliCOHOLOMETBY BY MEANS OF THE EBUL- 
LIOSCOPB. 

HKapeller, of Vienna, has constructed an ebulHoecope 
• for determining the percentage of absolute alcohol 
by volume in any liquid. As the assay of alcohol in com- 
plex liquids is usually only^ possible by distilling off the al- 
cohol, which often requires considerable time, and Ka- 
pellerls new method requires only some 15 or 20 minutes, 
this apparatus will often be found very useful. 

The instrument (see cut) consists of a boiler with exterior 
chamber, and a tightly fitting lid bearing a condenser and 
a thermometer with an adjustable scale of graduation cal- 
culated for directly indicating the percentage of alcohol. 
Before performing any asisay, the zero-point of this scale 
must each time be exactly adjusted in the following man- 
ner. The boiler A being filled, to the upper ring, with 
water, heat is applied which will cause the water to boil 
in about 5 minutes, whereupon the mercury in the ther- 
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mometer will rise to the boiling point of water, which is, 
of course^ liable to vtuy according to atmospheric pressure. 
But tummg the screw B, the graduated scale is nbw so ad- 
justed that its zero-point exactly coincides with the level 
of the mercury, and the scale is fixed in this position by a 
set-screw. The boiler is now emptied, coolecL rinsed with 
the alcoholic liquid to be tested, and then filled with this 
to the upper ring. Heat is now applied , as before. The con- 
denser 18 supphed with very cold water, so as to prevent 
the escape of vapors of absolute alcohol, and to maintain 
a uniform boiling point. As soon as the column of mercury 
remains at a constant level, the degrees on the ^cale are 
read off, and these are so adjusted that they will at once 
express the percentage by volume, of absolute alcohol, in 
the liquid. 

In the case of highly alcoholic liquids, where the gradua- 
tion would not reach far enough to indicate the percentage, 
the boiler is filled with the liquid only to the first ring,, ani 
distilled water then added up to the second ring. iSie re- 
sult found is then simply doubled to give the real percent- 
age. 

APPABATUS FOB DBTBBMININO SUaAB IK 
UBINE. 

FOR the determination of sugar in urine, Fleischer recom- 
mends to use fiasks (see cut) having a lateral, open, 
graduated tube arising from near the bottom, and divided 
into two unequal compartments by a glass diaphragm 
through the centre oi which arises a 
hollow glass tube. Into the lower dom- 
partment (Hg) mercury is poured, 
which will, of course, rise to the same 
level, both in the flask itself and in the 
lateral tube. Into the upper compart- 
ment, 10 C.c. of the urine (" Harn \ to- 
gether with a sufficient quantity of 
yeast (*'Hefe ")» are introduced, and the 
rubber stopper then inserted. Into a 
second flask a like quantity of mercury 
is poured, and into its upper compart- 
ment 10 C.c. of water, some yeast, and 
0.1 Gm. of pure grape-sugar, which may 
be kept on hand for this purpose, put 
up in gelatin capsules. Both flasks are 
then set aside at a moderately warm 
temperature until the fermentation in 
both is completed^ EUiving previously noted the exact 
height of the mercurial columns in the lateral tubes, and 
knowing by observation how far the mercury has been 
pushed upward by the compressed air and gas m the flask 
charged with 0.1 Gm. of grape-sugar, a simple comparison 
with the other fiask and tube will show how much more 
or less pressure of gas is in the other, and, consequently, 
how much more or less grape-sugar the urine contained. 
Med, Chir, Rundschau; Chem, Centralbl, 

Antiseptics in Phthisis. 

The antiseptic treatment of phthisis appears to be gene- 
rally recognized now as the rational method of treatment. 
The medicaments used are numerous, and the ways and 
means taken by prescribers to get the antiseptic or bac- 
tericides, as most of them are, to act upon the consumption 
bacillus, are perplexing. The great faults of therapeutic 
writers who are devoted to the subiect are that they sound 
the praises of their peculiar methods of treatment be- 
fore they have sufficiently demonstrated the value thereof 
on a large number of cases. One, two, or a dozen cures are 
not enough to prove the infallibility of any method. 
Phthisis is one or the scourges of this country, and there 
ought to be no difficulty in getting a hundrea, or even a 
thousand, patients to submit to any course of treatment 
which fairly promises to be successful. Until that is the 
case, we must be content with such results as are made 
public. In the Provincial Medical Journal, Mr. F. Taylor 
Simpson describee a case in which he tri<»a a method of 
treatment which had occurred to him. The patient was a 
young man of 22. who presented all the symptoms of early 
phthisis, ** crowds of tubercle bacilli " being found in his 
sputum. He was ordered to sleep in a large, well- warmed 
room, the air of which was to be rendered aseptic by 
steam impregnated with oleum eucalypti and oleum pini 
sylvestris: to take ol. morrhusB, 3 ij., andsyr. hypophoeph. 
CO., 3i., three times a day; to eat as much as possible; 
and to use the following inhalation every night : 

Hydiargyri Chloridi CorroB gr. | 

Aminonii Chloridi « ^ . . gr. .| 

AqusQ dest § iv. 

One tablespoonful to be added to a tablespoonful of hot 
distilled water^ and thoroughly inhaled, m the form of 
spray, every night. 

The patient began to show improvement in about three 
weeks, and the spray was gradually increased in strength 
to i grain of the sublimate per ounce. Improvement con- 
tinued, the crepitations disappearing in two months, and 
the tubercle bacilli about the •same time. At the end of 
three months, the inhalations were stopped, and the pa- 
tient put on carefully regulated and nourishing diet, but 
by this time he had increased in weight by a stone and 
was quite well.— C^em. and Drugg, 
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^So/oleftn Vesaelfl of Sulphide of LeiML 

SldoHSB gives the process described below, in the Pharm, 
Zeit, It is often extremely difficiilt to remove a dried resi- 
due of lead sulphide from klass or porcelain apparatus, the 
endeavor frequently ending in rracture of the vessel. 
Fischer recommends the addition of a small quantity of 
liquor sodce and some hydrogen peroxide solution. The 
process will clean the oldest concretions off in a short time 
by the oxidation of sulphide to sulphate by the HaOa, and 
the solution of the sulphate of lead by the caustic soda. 

Improvement in the ManuflU5ture of Phosphorus. 

A PATS^rr was recently granted to A. Nicolle, of Paris, 
for an improved process of making phosphorus. 

The mmeral pnoephatO) either natural or artificial, is 
treated with nitric acid, and then, on the addition of po- 
tassium sulphate, the calcium is precipitated as sulphate. 
This is removed by filtration, and mercurous nitrate in 
proper quantity is introduced. The phosphate of mercury 
thus obtained is distilled with carbon, when first mercury 
and then phosphorus are distilled over. To the calciiun 
nitrate solution move potassium sulphate is added, and the 
resulting potassium nitrate crystallized. 

Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil with Hypophosphite of 
Oaloium. 

Mlt.W. B. Alusok, of HartshUl, Stoke-upon-Trent, writes 
to the British arid Colonial Drugaist: I inclose a formula 
for a cod-liver oil emulsion which may be iiseful to some 
of your readers, as it is one of the best I have ever used 
for making a gcfod keeping emulsion, and for the idea for 
which J have to thank your valuable Diary, The formula 
should prove especially valuable in hospital practice. I 
would recomniend the aid of a Taylors No. 4 Patent 
Chum^ driven by steam power at about 70 revolutions per 
minute. 

The following is the formula referred to by our corre- 
spondemt: 

Take of 

Fine Norwegian non-freezing cod-liver oil 4 galls. 

Powd. Tragacanth 6 oz. S drms. 20 gr. 

Tinot. ef Betizoin or Tolu (2 oz. to Oi) 8 fl. oz. 

Spirit of Chloroform 8 fi. oz. 

Olycerin.... 82 fl. oz. 

Saccharin 240 grs. 

Oil of Lemon or Cassia 8 fl. oz. 

HypofAiosphite of Calcium. . . 26 oz. 5 drms. 20 gr. 

Place the Oil in the chum and pour in the Tragacanth 
powder, Tr. Benzoin, and Sp. Chloroform previously mixed 
together ; agitate briskly until a smooth nuzture is formed, 
then add all at once 2 gallons of Water in which the Hypo- 
phosphite of Calcium has been dissolved, and again agitate. 
Lisstly, add the Essential Oil, Glycerin (in which the Sac- 
charin has been dissolved by a very gentle heat), and suf- 
ficient Water to make the product measure 8 gallons. This 
should be churned until a tnick, creamy, and perfect emul- 
sion is formed. 

ntiluntion of Liquid Carbonio Aoid as a Preserva- 
tive. 

Prof. Beitlbohneb, of the celebrated vinicultural in- 
stitution Elostemeuburg, reports that the emplovment of 
li<^uid carbonic acid in wine cellars promises to be of the 
greatest imi>ortance. It has been found that red wines 
saturated with^ or otherwise protected by carbonic acid 
gas, retain their coloring matter much better, emd that 
white wines preserve their peculiar bouquet. The bleach- 
iilg of red wmes is due to the action of the oxygen of the 
air. In some peculiar wines, the coloring matter does 
not bleach; but becbmes darker. Oxygen also alters 
or destroys the bouquet. If, however, the wine is satu- 
rated with carbonic acid gas, these deteriorations will not 
occur, nor will there be any ropy deposit or active fermen- 
tation produced. 

In connection with the above we would say that the 
manufacture of liquid carbonic acid promises to be a very 
profitable undertaking in this country. But it must be re- 
membered, that for its transportation very strong mo- 
taXUc vessels (small steel-fountains wiQ be best) are re- 
quired, which necessitate a considerable outlay at first 
and' which the manufacturer must make arrangements 
to receive back empty for refilling. Moreover, the 
contents- of a fountain are of so comparatively moderate 
cost that it would not pay to transport the fountains 
filled and to reship them beyond a certain distance from 
the factory. In fact, a number of independent fa^stories 
would have ample room if scattered over different sections 
of the country, where tbe gas can be utilized to advantage 
in large quantities* Of course, liquid carbonic acid is 
much more economical for those who use much of it, 
tb^tQ gi^. under luressure such as is used in soda-fountains. 
And it can, even be used in the latter to advantage. For 
lager-beer, iale and similar liquids which are drawn from 
ocM^ks, it will furnish not only the requisite pressure, to 
foroe them out of the faucet,«but it will prevent them from 
spt^hm. Fniit-jiMces, and many other substances, which 
are liable to change, can be preserved by saturatinyg them 
with the gas, tightly coi^king and securely sealing the 
stopper. M 



The Production of Indigo in Manohuria, 

The following accoimt of the production of indigo, given 
by a correspondent of the Chinese Times, maybe of in- 
terest: On leaving Hai-lung-ch*eng we turned due North 
along the eastern Dorder of the imperial forest, through a 
wide valley stretching from the city to Tung-ho, a distance 
of over 100 miles. This valley is fully cultivated, and well 
cultivated up to the border of and even encroachine on the 
forbidden forest. One of the most important products of 
this as of the other valleys is indigo. Our attention was 
the more directed to it here on account of the unusually 
large number of indigo tanks we met with in this valley. 
Every farmer large or small has got an indigo vat or vats 
attached to his farm as surely as he hasgot a threshing- 
fiooc The plant, probably, Polygonum Chinese, grows to 
a height of from two to three feet, and fiowers in the 
month of August. As soon as the flowers appear the 
plant is cut down, and the work of manufacturmg it at 
once proceeded with. Sometimes the method of manu- 
facture is simple in the extreme, the only thing visible be- 
ing a round pit dug in the ground. Generally, however, 
there are four such pits ; one is simply a water pond, and 
is called the shut j/' ao; two of equal size, parallel to each 
other, are called tien chHh ; another curved tank is called 
the k'ung ehih. In add ition there is usually a large wooden 
trough, called the shui kuei, placed between the parall^ 
vats. The latter are filled with the stems and fiowers *of 
the plant, and covered with water, which is conveyed from 
the pond by an aqueduct. The indigo remains infusing 
in the tanks for twelve hours, by which time all the dye is 
supposed to be extracted, the liquid is then transferred 
from the vats into the wooden trough, when lime is added 
and the contents are violently agitated for some time by 
being beaten with a shovel shanea instrument called the in- 
digo rake. This completed, tne decoction is poured into 
the curved tank, which is faced with mortar. Here it is 
allowed to settle ; the clear water is then drawn off, and 
the sediment, of a pulpy consistency, carefully removed. 
In this condition it is put into boxes, sold to the dealers 
for 150 cash a catty, shipped to Shanghai and other South- 
em ports, where the manufacture is completed, *'and 
then," they say, ** it comes back to us again in small round 
pieces, which are sold for about four timto the original 
price imder the name of Western indigo." Hundreds of 
thousands of catties are turned out of those primitive man- 
ufactories every year.— 5r. and Colon. Druggist. 

Cooa grown in India. 

C. J. H. Warden has published a paper on the cultiva- 
tion of coca in India, from which the following salient 
points are taken (after J. Soc. Chem. Ind.) : 

The author has examined some coca leaves grown in In- 
dia. The dry pulverized leaves moistened with alcohol, 
acidified with sulphuric acid were then extracted with al- 
cohol, the alc6hohc extract mixed with acidified water, ex- 
hausted with ether, and finally made alkaline with sodium 
carbonate and again exhausted with ether. This final ex- 
tract containing the cocaine, was washed twice with water, 
dried and weighed, the result beinsf the amount of crude 
alkaloid. The dry leaves yielded from 0.358 to 1.671 per 
cent of alkaloid, and from 6.36 to 12.64 per cent of Ash. 

The ** crude alkaloid " was very faintly yellow in color, 
and was in no instance obtained crystalline, although many- 
experiments were made to get a crystalline alkaloid, both 
by changing the mode of |>reparing the leaves and by modi- 
fying the mode of extraction by the use of different acids 
and solvents, and varying temperatures. Even Williams' 
method of purificataon (Pharm. J. Trans., 1887) failed to 
yield crystals. The only insiiaaee c^ crystallisation was 
tbe deposition of star-ehaped crystals on one ocoasian from 
the ethereal solution of the alkaloid obtained fcom the de- 
composition of the soluble platino-salt. This extract of 
Indian cooa leaves vields a soluble and insoluble platino- 
salt, both yielding baees producing a marked aneeethetic 
effect on the tongue. Howard shows that in the leaves he 
examined, only the soluble platino-salt yielded a base pro- 
duoing anaasthesia, the insohible salt giving some other 
base. The author found from 18.71 to ld.8 per cent of pla- 
tinum in his soluble plia,tino sah, and 18.88 per cent in his 
insoluble platino salt; he attributes disorepanoies from the 
theoretical to varying amounts of cocamine in the Indian 
leaves. 

The author observed the largest amount of coca-tannin 
acid was associated with the lamst amount of alkcdoid, 
and suggests that possibly the alkaloid exists in the leaves 
a^ Goca-tannate. With regard to hygrine, no volatile bast 
has beetn found in the Indian leaves. 

Judging from the available data, which, however, are 
obtained irom leaves and plants of various ages, the per- 
centage of alkaloid in Indian leaves is not much affected 
by either altitude or rainfall. The plcmts may reauireboth 
mtrogenous and potash manures. The b^t moae of pre- 
pariug the leaves Is to dry them as rapidly and thorou^y 
as possible at the lowest possible temperature, and directly 
they are cold to pack them in air-ti^t boxes to avoid ab- 
sorption of moisture, as the dry leaves are very hyajro- 
scopic. The leaves grown in India contain more alkaloid 
than the South American leaves, and the non-crystalline 
oharc^ter of the alkaloid does not appear to detract from 
jts pbysiolpgical,activity. 
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AN IMPBOVED l*OBM 01*LXTNaE*S NITBOMETEB. 

LUNGB^B, as well as Allen's, nitrometer has become so 
well known as the most convenient apparatus for 
measuring the volume of gas generated by certain reac- 
tions (as, for instance, in estimating spirit of nitrous 
ether, urea, etc.) that we need not give a minute descrip- 
tion. Lunge has recently introduced a further improve- 
ment, whicn consists in tne employment of the obliquely 
bored stop-cocks, likewise previously described by us. 
This form of stop-cock not only permits the alternate 
connection of different parts of the same apparatus, but 
it also prevents the eradual formation of les^y passages 
in the stop-cock itseH. 




Improred Stop-cocks for Lunge's Nitrometer. 

As formerly constructed, the nitrometer had the shape 
as shown in Fig. 1. In this case, we may suppose that 
the apparatus is to be used for the estimation of urea, 
the urine being contained in the little tube ^, while the 
bottle e contains a certain quantity of solution of hypo- 
bromite of sodium. On mixing the two solutions, nitrogen 
is set free, which displaces a corresponding volume of 
water from the graduated tube^ and oy reading off the 
volume subsequently, after having put the two tubes at 
such a level that the liquid in both is at the same height, 
the amount of urea may be known from the volume 
displaced, each cubic centimeter being equal (theoreti- 
cally) to 0.0027 Gm. of urea. 

As will be seen, the stop-cock is itself perforated. But 
since it is necessary to shake the little nask e while con- 
nected with the apparatus, it happens sometimes that the 
stop-cock becomes loosened, whereby air is admitted and 
the whole analysis vitiated. In the new form of appa- 
ratus, the stop-cock has two oblique perforations, and the 
little generating flask is connected with the independent 
neck a. By giving the stop-cock a half revolution, the 
two positions shown at A and B are produced, and there 
is no further risk of a leak.— After Ber. d,D. Chem. Oea,^ 
1888, 376. 

The alleged Incompatibility of Potassium Chlorate 
with the Iodide. 

The generally accepted opinicm is, that chlorate of potas- 
sium should not be administered at the same time as 
iodide of potassium, for the reason that on boiling the 
salts togetner a poisonous compound— potassium iodate— 
wilL be formed. MM. C^huche and Desgroz have now come 
forward to die^rove this opinion, and relate the following 
experiments to support tneir views: First a mixture <»t 
iodide and chlorate dissolved in water was kept in a test 
tube for two hours at a temperature of from 35" to 37** C. 
(96** to 99" F.) by means of a water-bath. The test for 
iodate, namely, acetic acid and chloroform, proved that 
none had been formed. The second series of experiments 
consisted in the addition of very weak lactic acid to the 
same chlorate and iodide solution, to be heated in the 
water-bath. The idea was to more exactly represent the 
normal condition of the digestive process. On testing, as 
before, a light pink color developing in the chloroform 
showed the presence of minute traces of free iodine. Fi- 
nally, to ascertain whether the liberated iodine was owing 
to the formation of an iodate or to the usual effects of 
acids, the experiment was repeated with iodide of potas- 
sium and lactic acid, without chlorate, all the conditions 
remaining otherwise exactly the same. The result was, 
on testing, a pink coloration of the chloroform of precisely 
the same tint and depth as in the preceding experiments. 
Hence MM. Ghuche and Desgroz have come to the conclu- 
sion that, since no iodate was formed under conditions re» 
sembling those of digestion, the chlorate and iodide of 
potassium are not incompatible. Such a deduction, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, is rather premature. The ex- 
periments quoted only show that in a glass tube, at a tem- 
perature below 100" F., will not, as it does at 212" F.j turn 
iodide into iodate of potassium, but they prove nothmg as 
regards the chemical changes in the system, stiU less do 
they counterbalance the poisoning cases on record caused 
by the fdmultaneous administration of the two salts.— 
Chem. ofid Drugg, 



NSW aA&^ENEBATOBS. 

G REINER and Friedriohs have constructed a new ^gas- 
senerator. The tessel A serves \o tec^Te'tle|U3id, 
and the cylinder B me substance which is to ymld the 
gas (sulphide of iron, marble, zinc, etc., etc.). £7 is a 
perforated diaphragm of porcelain, O a hollow glass 
stopper provided with a lateral tube which is to be con- 
nected with the gas delivery tube. D serves for with- 
drawing the exhausted c^id, and F is a safety-valve. 
Further description of the apparatus is unnecessary.—- 
Chem, Zeit, 



GNEmfANN describes an improved gas generator, 
• which is shown in the accompanying illustration. 

It consists of a double-necked Woulff^s bottle A^ bearing 
two globe funnels with long tubes, in its ttibulures. One 
of these (D) is adjusted at a higher level than the other. 
The tube or E reaches nearly to the bottom of the bottle, 
while the other reaches only about half-way down. The 
lower situated ^lobe funnel is provided with a glass stop- 
cock fitted into its neck, and tne other remaias open. >Vw 
use, the 0obe S is fined with the soiid substance, which is 
to give up gas upon the access of an acid. Next, open the 
stop-cock JE;, ana pour enough of the exciting liouid (acid, 
etc.) into the globe D until the fiask is filled to the end oi 
the tube B, Now close the stop-cock F, and pour enough 
liquid in until D is about two-thirds fulL When the ap- 
paratus is required for use, open the stop-cock, and the 
column of liquid in D will soon attain its level with that 
in-E. To prevent solid particles from clogging the tube 
of the globe funnel 227, a rubber plate (or other contriv- 
ance) is put underneath the solid substance from which the 
gas is generated. 

The application of this apparatus to the preparation of 
hydrochloric acid gas, ammonia, and nitrogen may be ac- 
complished in the following manner: 

1. Hydrochloric acidgas.—ThiB is best prepared from 
camalhte (KsMgsCl«.12HiO) and concentratea sulphuric 
acid. The latter acts upon the mineral slowly, hence the 
current of gas will be feeble; but it is very regular, and, 
with one pound of camalUte, may last during two or three 
days. 





Oreiner and Frtedrichi' Om 
Generator. 



Neomann's Gm Generator. 



2. Ammonuz.— On allowing water of ammonia to come 
in contact with solid caustic potassa, a copious current of 
ammoniacaJ gas is given off. Two hundred Gm. of caustic 
potassa will gen^:«te ammonia gas during about tiea 
hours. The residuary liquid may easily be freed, by 
warming, from any remaining ammonia, and may then 
be used simply as solution of caustic potassa. If a lar^ 
quantity of solution of ammonia acts at onee upon caustic 
potassa, the reaction is too energetic. Hence, only a 
small quantity of ammonia should be admitted at any one 
time. 

8. Nitrogen.— ThiB is developed by oxidizing ammonia 
by means of hypochlorites, such as ** chloride of lime.*' 
In practice it is advisable to employ the cubically cont- 
pressed chloride of lime recommended by Winkler, and ^ 
mixture of equal parts of water of ammonia and water. ' 
As the generated gas is not pure nitrogen, it must be con- 
ducted through caustic potassa, and afterwards through 
concentrated sulphuric acid. Sometimes the gas passes 
throiigh both of these wash-liquids in an impure condi- 
tion, b^ng loixed with white vapors of chloride of ammo-* 
nium, but these disappear completely if the gas is passed 
through a third wash Dottle containmg hot water.— After 
Joum. /. prakt. Chem., 1888, vol. 37, W2. 



The graduating class of ^88 in the Massachusetts Col- 
le^ of Pharmacy was the leanest in ttie history of the in- 
stilRxtion, mimbenxig 89, 
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Tt has long been known that certain organic proximate 
-*- principles, chiefly alkaloids, are very easily affected by 
reagents, or by certain operations, such as heat, light, 
etc., to which they are exposed during the process of ex- 
traction. The presence of free alkali, particularly, has been 
known to be quite injurious to a number of these bodies. 
Tet the importance of this fact has never been so 
thoroughly realized as it is now, since we have been put 
in possession of the result of the investigations of W. Will 
on the correlation between hyoscyamine and atropine, a 
full account of which will be f oimd on page 141 of this 
number. It seems to be demonstrated beyond a doubt 
that belladonna does not contain any atropine at all, but 
only hyoscyamine, and that the former alkaloid is a 
secondary product, resulting from the latter under the 
influence of alkalies or of heat. Before we had read the 
author's paper half through, the idea occurred to us— and 
would naturally have occurred to any other attentive 
reader— that this modifying influence must play an im- 
portant part also in the case of other alkaloids, and we 
found at the end of the author's paper that he proposes to 
investigate other groups of these principles with a view of 
clearing up their correlation to each other. Of course, 
those derived from cinchona bark would first come into 
one's mind . The list of bases so far obtained from cinchona 
is very large, and the end seems not yet. It appears quite 
probable that, by a modification of treatment, the alkaloids 
extracted from any given lot of bark will be found to con- 
sist of entirely different proportions of the several bases 
than when the usual processes now in vogue are employed. 
If it were possible to isolate these bases by the agency of a 
substance which would leave them entirely unchanged, a 
great advance would be made towards a true understand* 
ipg of the chemical nature of the mother bases, and of the 
manner in which the secondary ones are derived from it. 
We await further developments with great interest. 



rpHB inspection of drugs in Massachusetts during the past 
-*- year, as reported by the State Board of Health, em- 
braoed 050 samples, of which 400 were found to be of good 
quality, 27.27^ being adulterated. The same report states 
that in the case of foods 35.05^ and of milk alone, 38.33^ 
failed to meet the statutory requirements-^ comparison 
quite favorable to the drug-trade. The effect which the 
enforcement of such a law has is so clearly sfaowa,-that we 
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venture to quote a few passages from the report for the 
information of our readers generally : 

^* The examinations of drugs made through the past vear 
shows a greater improvement than that of either of the 
other classes which come within the provisions of the acts 
relative to inspection, and this is still more manifest when 
it is known that the collection of samples has been even 
more closely limited than before to articles liable to adul- 
teration. So great has been the improvement brought 
about by the administration of the law with reference to 
drugs, that, whereas it was difficult to find the stron^r 
preparations of opium conforming to the pharmacopoeial 
standard previous to the enforcement of the act of 1^, at 
the present time such departures from the standard are 
the exceptions rather than the rule." 

In 1888. in a collection of 100 samples of tincture of 
opium collected in different parts of the State, there were 
^% of the number which fell below, the standard require- 
ment of at least 1,20% of morphine. In a similar collection 
made during the past year, the number of samples falling 
below the standard was but 21.0. 

^' It was predicted that great danger would follow the 
requirement that such preparations should uniformly con- 
form to the standard laid down in the statutes, and that 
an alarming fatality would be sure to ensue, especially in 
view of the fact that the opium preparations are among 
the most valuable and widely used of the officinal articles. 
No such result, however, has followed, and the registra- 
tion reports and the returns of medioed examiners give 
ample proofs of this statement. 

** There are certain articles, however, which still show a 
lamentable deficiency in meeting the requirements of the 
Pharmacopoeia. Of these, the most marked instance is 
found in the compound spirit of ether, and it may be 
reasonably inquired whether the limited use of this prepa- 
ration, once so highly valued, may not be due to the 
habitual omission of its most essential ingredient, the 
ethereal oil. 

''The same remark is also applicable to the pharmaco- 
pceial spirits and wines, four m number, brandy, whis- 
key, red and white wines. The two latter are rarely pre- 
scribed or called for under these names, and when they 
are called for it is also auite as rare to obtain a genuine, 
unadulterated product.^ 

We give elsewhere extracts from Mr. B. F. Davenport's 
report on the various articles examined, which should 
direct the attention of dru^sts in other parts of the coun- 
try to the wares most likely to be impure or of deficient 
strength. 

fXTB have lately had our attention directed to the subject 
* ' of labels, and particularly to some in which, with 
the pretext of attaching a label serving to iaentify the 
nature of the contents, and the precautions to be exerdaed 
in its use, the dispenser covers the greater portion of the 
vial or box with an advertisement of his business, while 
the essential feature of the label, so far as the 
purchaser is directly concerned, is of a very subor- 
dinate character. Another fault which is not unfre- 
quently characteristic of this variety of label, is the 
covering of the only available space for directions with 

CP^ ^iec^^ ''"**«':. ^ * bold hand, thus 
^^ preventing the small amount of 

space not occupied by printed matter from being used by 
the doctor or the nurse for adding directions for use, or a 
title by means of which the contents may be known. Why 
a dispenser should write '*as directed" on a label when 
the prescription contains no specific directions, we fail to 
comprehend. Even when the doctor uses the phrase as a 
sort of flourish at the end of a prescription we cannot see 
how it helps the nurse or the patieilt to have these words 
on the label; for it may be presumed that in any case the 
medicine will be used ''as directed "; if not according to 
explicit instructions given with the prescription and in- 
tended to be copied on the label, then it must be accord- 
ing to either verbal or written instructions, of which the 
dispenser has no personal knowledge; and it would be 
much more reasonable to leave the space for directions 
blank, to enable those who wish to do so to write whatever 
may be desirable on it. 

Our suggestion would be to leave as much blank space 
on every label as possible, and limit the printed matter to 
the title and location of the establishment dispensing it, 
and a sufficient space for the name of the prescriber, date 
of the dispensing (not the date of prescription), and the 
number of the prescription. The adjoining scheme will 
iUustrate our idea of a rational label for a two-oimce, oval 
vial. The arrangement of matter gives the directions the 
greatest prominence, and the other features will show 
plainly as the vial is turned edgewise. If the dispenser de- 
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sireB to call attention to any particular features of hie 
trasineflB let him use another style of label for the com- 
pleted package which is devoted to advertising matter, 
excepting enough space to contain the address of the per- 
son who is to receive it, and other directions for the mes- 
senger-boy who is to deliver it. This latter label need not 
be attached with paste, but simply held by the twine 
which secures the wrapping paper. 
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We have sometimes wondered that graduates of colleges 
of pharmacy, who desire to cultivate a prescription busi- 
ness and encourage respect on the part of the public for 
the professional side of the business of pharmacy, do not 
state the fact of their graduation upon their labels in some 
such way as we have indicated in the above model. It is 
true that the diploma is often framed and hung over the 
prescription counter, or in some equally prominent posi- 
tion, but so are the licenses to sell tobacco and alcohol and 
the advertisements of certain beverages, which especially 
are made to resemble a diploma in general appearance. 

Finally, those who dispense prescriptions in New York 
State should be provided with an extra label in small type 
to be attached to contain- 
ers of prescriptions com- 
ing within the provisions 
of Chapter XXX. of the 
Laws of 1887— something 
like the following: 

This will avoid much misunderstanding and trouble for 
those who have any regard for the law.^ 



According to Cliapter 63 69 of 

tbe laws of 1887, this prescription 
cannot be refilled more tlian onoe, 
except on the verbal or written or- 
der of a phjrslcian. 



Another feature deserving of attention is the manage- 
ment of the cork of a vial. It happens frequently that 
corks are forced into the neck of a vial with such force 
that they are twisted off in the effort to extract them, and 
then, in most households, there is a provoking amount of 
trouble involved in getting out the retained fragment, and 
finding another cork to take its place. Quite as often as 
otherwise this grows out of the habit of using a cork so 
large that it has, practically, to be disintegrated with a 
cork-squeezer before it can be got into the neck of the vial, 
and has not enough tenuity, when once in, to hold together 
when an attempt is made to extract it. It would, therefore, 
be a good rule for the dispenser to follow, to always take 
the cork out and reinsert it to assure himself that it can 
readily be done by the person who is to use the contents of 
the vial. 



rriHE labors of the Committee on National Formulary of 
-^ the American Pharmaceutical Association have been 
brought to a close by tbe appearance of the printed text. 
To carry it through the press has been, more of a task than 
those unfamiliar with such work are aware of. Not by way 
of an excuse for its late appearance, but as a testimony that 
reasonable care was exercised during the editing, it may 
be stated here that of each galley, page-proof, and revise 
separate sets were sent directly from the printer's office 
to twenty members or volunteer assistants of the Commit- 
tee, who forwarded any correctipns to the chairman, the 
latter combining them and sending a corrected proof to 
the printer. It might be supposed that when twenty or 
even ten different persons read one and the same sets of 
proofs, and the editor is watchful, the result will be a 
work free from errors. 

But, among works of the nature of the Formulary, this 
has probably never happened, at least at the first issue, ex- 
' See. text of law on adTeitising page 44« 



cept by accident. Indeed, we can recaU no instance where 
it did happen. Hence we are not surprised to see a list et 
errata, but believe it might have been better to have 
chosen another heading, as we find only about four or five 
actual corrections of mistakes (chiefly of figures), while 
the balance is made up of improvements of language or of 
processes. We advise our readers, before using the book, 
to note in the text any correction or alteration quoted under 
^* Errata," on page x. of the work. 

We know from experience that the majority of purchas- 
ers of new books hardly ever peruse a preface. Of coarae, 
there are many books that might just as well be without 
one, but in the case of the *' National Formulary," a care- 
ful perusal of the Preface is absolutely necessary to obtain 
a correct idea of its scope, the general principles followed 
in its construction, and the best method of its use. Much 
that we would like to say here is laid down there and ex* 
plained, and as every reader of this journal will no doubt 
become the possessor of a copy, if he has not one already, 
we need not repeat it here. 

One matter, however, we would desire to touch upon. 
It is well known that many previously published collec- 
tions of formulas have given the latter in such a shape that 
a very considerable number of preparations had to be car- 
ried in stock, of which two, three, and sometimes more 
were successively required to turn out another which 
finally formed the constituent of still another preparation. 
This was a serious drawback, and particular care has been 
taken by the committee to remove this as far as possible 
by reducing the stock-preparations to the smallest possible 
number, and constructing their formulas so that they 
could be kept for sometime in stock without deteriorating. 

We have heard remarks made in some quarters that the 
existence of a *' National Formulary," alongside of the 
Pharmacopoeia, is liable to detract from the authority of 
the latter. There might be some force in this ailment, 
if the former work were merely a " National Formulary," 
pure and simple. Which it is not. It is the '* National 
Formulary of Unofflcinal Preparations.^^ It is self-evident 
that from the moment when a new edition of the Pharma- 
copoeia adopts a formula for one of the preparations in 
the '^National Formulary," the officinal formula cancels 
and supersedes the other. The American Pharmaceutical 
Association puts forward the work merely as a convenient 
collection of formulae, most of them already in existence 
€md use, though often made of varying strength, with the 
recommendation that they be followed, wherever possible, 
so as to bring about a greater uniformity even in the more 
ephemera], unofficinal preparations. 

As had been already announced in one of the prelimin- 
ary reports, the Committee did not want to confine itself 
to what may be called '' elegant pharmacy," but it aimed 
to embody in the work whatever might otherwise be of 
practical usefulness. Thus it happens that the work will 
be found to contain a number of chemicals (as Acidum 
Hypophosphorosum Dilutum, Acidum Metaphosphoricum 
Dilutum, Bismuthi Oxidum Hydratum, etc., etc.), sev- 
eral dressings (Carbasus csu'bolata, etc.), 51 fiuid ex- 
tracts, about 32 tinctures, 7 glycerites, 19 mixtures, 
41 solutions (hquores), and a variety of other prepara- 
tions. Under Pepsinum' will be found a method of 
assay which is believed to embody the best features of all 
methods heretofore proposed, and which has been tested 
practically. TheU. S. Pharm. requires that **1 part of 
saccharated pepsin, dissolved in 500 parts of water, acidu- 
lated with 7.5 parts of hydrochloric acid, should digest at 
least 50 parts of hard-boiled egg-albumen in five or six 
hours at a temperature of 38' to 40" G. (100*^-104* F.)." 
When this test was published, our knowledge of pepsin 
and its assay did not enable us to give anything better^ 
At the present time, however, we are better situated, and 
while strict adherence to the officinal digestive strength 
(1: 50) is demanded of tbe officinal saccharated pepsin (see 
** Nat. Form.," No. 281), a better method of assay, specially 
designated for undiluted pepsin, has been introduced, which 
method is also apphcable to diluted pepsins. 

It is too soon to review the work as a whole, as the mer- • 
its of most of the formulse can only be ascertained by the 
experience gained upon trial. 

The Publication Committee of the Council of the^ 
A. P. A., who awarded the contracts (or composition and 
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eleotrotyping the text, aad for printing and binding the 
book, decided, in order to emphasize the national chaxac* 
ter of the work, to omit from the title-page any reference 
to a city as place of publication. We approve of the senti 
ment, but think it would have been better to follow the 
title-page of the Proceedings, or, at leasts to mention— 
perhapa in a note on the back of the title-page— the address 
of the Permanent Secretary of the A. P. A., to whom in- 
tending purchasers could apply. 



THS well-known firm of Dodge &; Olcott, manufacturers 
of, and dealers in essential oils, has recently announced 
that their laboratory records show a material discrepancy 
between the specific gravities assigned to certain essentiai 
oils by the U. S. Pharmacopcdia [and other authorities], 
and those observed by themselves. In the caae of those 
oils which had previously not been manufactured by 
themselves, they had to rely upon published standards, 
but since they have enlarged the number of their own pro- 
ducts by distilling many essential oils themselves, which 
they had formerly procured from other sources, they have 
found that the existing standards, particularly as regards 
specific gravities, require more or less modification. 

This announcement, coming from so reliable a source, is 
made in the year 1888, more than five ye ars after the c^- 
pearance of the last U. S. Pharmacopoeia. Even if the 
firm had not distinctly stated that these discrepancies 
have only lately attracted their attention, it might cer- 
tainly have been inferred that, if these facts had been 
known to them or to others four or five years ago, the 
criticism referring to the figures of specific gravity of es- 
sential oils in the Pharmacopoeia would have been made 
immediately or soon after the appearance of this work, as 
it must have been to the interest of any manufacturer to 
counteract or prevent any condemnation of his product^ 
on the plea of their not corresponding to the authoritative 
standard. But this was by no means the case. The firm 
in question, with a candor, which is both honorable and 
ivure, acknowledges that it had (like all or most others, 
no doubt) for a long time been relying upon the accu- 
racy of the figures obtained by acknowledged scientific 
authorities^ and accepted also by the U. S. Pharmaco- 
poeia, for the specific gravities of certain essential oils, 
particularly of such as were not manufactured by them- 
selves. It was only after having themselves undertaken 
the distillation of certain oils, previously purchased from 
others, that they found the traditional figures unreli- 
able and requiring modification. This is, of course, an 
important announcement, and will necessitate an exhaust- 
ive study of the whole subject at the hands of the next 
Qommitteeof Hevision of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. 
The necessity of a revision of the specific gravities of 
essential oils has also occurred to other large houses en 
gaged in the business. The well-known firm of Schimmel 
& Co., of L^pzig, some time ago, rendered valuable service 
by publishing, as an appendix to their annual report, a 
table of epecific gravities of essential oils, based upon the 
experience made in their own laboratories (see our volume 
for 1887, page 129). To show by a glance the discrepancies 
between the figures given by Schimmel & Co. and those 
of the U. S. Ph., we have placed them here side by side, to 



EBsential OU of 



Almond, bitter 

Anise 

Bergamot 

Cajaput 

Cmway 

Caraway, twice rect*. 

Cloves 

Cinnamon*. 

Coriander 

Cubeb. 



1060-1070 

ab.97a-e90 

860-890 

ab. 920 

ab.920 



Eucalyptus. 

Fennel 

Juniper 

Juniper, twice rect. 

Lemon 

Mustard 

Orange Peel 

Peppermint 

Santal 

Sassafras 

Valerian 



spec. GraTlties. 



U. 8. Ph. 



ab. 1050 
ab. 1040 
ab. 870 
ab.920 
ab. 900 
960 -t- 
ab. 8 



ab. 850 
1017-1021 
ab. 860 
ab. 900 
ab. 945 
ab. 1090 
ab. 950 



Schimmel & 


Germ. 


Co. 


Pbarm. 


ab. 1060 




985 


980-990 


888 




925 






910+» 


900 




1060-65 


1041-60 


1080 


105eH65 


867 




915 




922 




965-975 


960+ 


858 




854 




1025 


1016-22 


860 


. . ... ,. 


903 


900-910 


975 




1065 




946 





gether with those given by the Qermaai Pharmaoopoaia. 
Only those officinal (U. 8. P.) oils are quoted which are 
contained in Schimmel & Co.'s table. The Grerm. Pharm. 
gives specific gravities only in^some cases. (Figures are 
printed as whole numbers, referring to water as 1000, at 
16" C.) 

The exact determination of the specific gravities of es- 
sential oils is a much more difficult task than is generally 
supposed. Some recent editorial remarks of the Paint, 
Oil, and Drug Reporter, referring to this very subject, 
contain an implied charge that the last Committee of Be- 
vision of the U. S. Ph. has been negligent in their work, 
and state that *' the eyes of the pharmaceutical public are 
only just opening to thie fact." But if it has taken the 
largest manufacturers and dealers, handling tons upon 
tons of these oils, nearly ^ve year&, after the appearance 
of the U. S. and German pharmacopoeias, to pronounce 
definitely upon what should be the correct specific gravi- 
ties, was it to be expected that a Committee of Revision, 
with a multitude of other work on their hands, and who 
could have made experiments only on the smallest scale, 
would have arrived, between the years 1880 and 1882, at 
essentially other results than authorities who had made 
special, studies on this very subject before them, and 
whose restdts were generally accepted as trustworthy ? 
Only during the last few years has it been recognized that 
the results of large manufacturers show, in quite a num- 
ber of cases, material differences from those obtained in 
the chemist*s laboratory. These differences may arise 
from various causes. Either there may be a loss from in- 
complete condensation of the lightest boiling portion, or 
from incomplete exhaustion of the odorous material, or 
from unequal degrees of heat, or— and this is one of the 
principal causes— from the difference in treatment which 
the crude oil has subsequently undergone. Most crude es- 
sential oils, which are obtained by distillation, are subse- 
quently rectified one or more times, and here the large 
manufacturer has a decided advantage, as, with his supe- 
rior apparatus, he encounters a much smaller loss by re- 
sinification, etc., than the experimenter on a small scale. 
It is therefore not to be wondered at that differences 
should be found between the results obtained in one or the 
other manner. In establishing the proper figures for 
specific gravities in essential oils in the next U. S. Ph., it 
will no longer suffice to rely upon the results of even the 
best experts, if these are arrived at by working on a small 
scale, but it will be necessary to take into account the 
products of the manufacturer, for the. pharmacist cannot 
afford to distil his own essential oils, but has to purchase 
them in the market. The manufacturer should be relieved 
from the onus of having to defend his bona fide products 
against supposed standard figures, which may be correct 
and true for the conditions under which they were ob- 
tained, but which it is impracticable for him to imitate. 

To accomplish this purpose it will be necessary that the 
next Committee of Bevisions shall be put, by the manu- 
facturers of essential oils, in possession of all data bearing 
upon this subject, and that tne duly appointed experts of 
the Committee shall be given every facility to study the 
products of the manufacture imder such conditions that 
full rehance can be placed upon their results. 
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Ylang-ylang in the Philippine Islands.— The distillation 
of ylang-ylang is extending very rapidly throughout the 
Island of Xuzon, especiallv m the neighborhood of Manila 
and in the province of Albay, and the European markets 
have unfortunately been flooded with oil, much of it of 
very inferior quality, although a few of the old established 
distillers maintain their reputation for excellence of pro- 
duct. The exi)ort6 of ylang-ylang were 764 kilos in 1884, 
1.613 kilos in 1885, and 1,487 kilos in 1886.— Brtf. Cons. 
Hep. 

Correction. 

In our last number, page 121, the following correction 
should be made in Mr. Hinsdale's paper. ** A CJolorimetric 
Test for Indicating the Movphine Strength of Laudanum.*^ 
line 14 of text read : *' Wnich equals about Si grains of 
the alkaloid.'' 

And on page 132, in Mr. Hindale's article: ** Glass Jet 
for Washing Precipitates," line 23, read: "The glass jet 
g should be adjustea so that the httle hole d will be about 
one-ouarter of an inch above the surface of th^ liquid in 
the niter." Of course, the adjustment must be made so 
that the liquid will not rise too hi^h or overflow the fun- 
nel, and this idea was in the writer^s or editor's mind when 
the original description dl the apparatus was written. 
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Queries far whieh anewers are desired^ must he received 
by the 5th of the monthy cmd must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer^ for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication. 



No. 2,801.— Aoetanllide (J. E. C). 

BegardiDg the therapeutic effects of acetauilide or anti- 
febrin, a kurge amount of literature is available. For a 
condensed account we refer you to this journal for 1887, 
pages 176, 204. 55, 210. For an exhaustire account you 
should consuli Fischer, - ' Die neueren Arzneimittel,'' (2d 
ed., Berlin. 1888) ; and particularly Loebisch, ^' Die neuexen 
Arsneimittel,'^ Wienand Leipzig, 1888. In ikiglish litera- 
ture there is no siujgle work, as yet, which gives as much 
information on this and other of the newer remedies as 
the above-iaentioned two works. 

No. 2,202.— Acetaxiilld or AoetaniHde ? (E. S.). 

The term acetanilid was introduced by Gerhardt in 
1849, in Q^rxnan chemical nomenclature. It was con- 
structed after the analogy of chlorid, bromid, etc., which 
have been rendered in English as chloride, bromtde, etc. 
So also the German Oa^ is in English oxide. For the 
sake of preserving uniformity, and in accordance with the 
precedents established by leading English text-books of 
chemistry, we regard the spelling acetanilide (in Ekiglish) 
as preferable, the syllable -ide to be pronounced like the 
corresponding part of the word pride. 

No. 2,203.— Test for Acetanilide (J. W.). 

The tenor of the note received from this correspondent 
leads us to surmise that the object is, not to prove the 
purity of an^ given sample of acetanilide or antiiebrin, but 
to recognize its presence, and to identify it. 

As reactions of identity the following will be amply suf- 
ficient. Thisis the method proposed by the Pharmacopoeia 
Committee of the German rharmaceutical Association : 

On boiling 0.1 Gm. of acetanilide, for one minute, with 
1 C.c. of hydrochloric acid, a dear solution results which, 
when mixed with 8 C.c. of water and 1 drop of liquefied 
carbolic acid, is rendered oni(Ni*red by the addition of solu- 
tion of chloride of lime (1 : 10). On supersaturating the 
liquid with ammonia, the red tint chanflres to indigo-blue. 

&tsert (in Pharm. Zeit) has pointed out another and 
more simple color reaction. If acetanilide is boiled with 
hydrochloric acid, and to the cooled liquid a little solution 
of chloride of lime is added in such a manner that the 
latter shall form a layer on the former, a rose-red aone, im- 
mediately chemging to indigo-blue, wiU form at the line of 
contact of the two.layei^. 

No. 2,204.— Acetone-Chloroform (Senior). 

It seems to us that you have confounded two different 
things. The acetone-chloroform you speak about in the 
beginning of your letter is evidently the chloroform made 
from acetone, now controlled by the patent granted to 
Roessler and Hasslacher. In this case, the word 'acetone 
indicates only the. source from which the chloroform is 
made. There is no acetone in the chloroform produjced bv 
this process. If there were, the product would be unfit 
for use. 

There is, however, an ** acetone-chloroform," discovered 
in 1881 by Willgerodt. This exists in two modifications, 
liquid (oily) and solid, which are, however, Qot chemically 
identical, but merely isomeric. This body is an addition- 
product of acetone and chloroform, containing both bodies, 
DOiling at 180* C, of an oily character, and colorless when 
fresh. Exposure to light darkens it. This body is poison- 
ous. Whether chloroform made from ketone is ever 
liable to contain traces of this substance is doubtf al. The 
acetone-chloroform (last mentioned) is prepatidd by heat- 
ing 500 parts of acetone with 1,000 p^rts (an excess) of 
chloroform, and 300 to 350 parts of potassa in a flask dur- 
ing two and one-half days, under a well cooled oondehser. 
The mass is filtered, and the filtrate fractionated. 

No. 2,205.— Koumys (B. J. W.). 

The new National Formulary gives a working formula 
for tftiB preparation under No. 193, ** Lac Fermentatum," 
as follows : 

Cow'b Mirk, frefth : .3d fi. ox, 

Teasi, Berni-liqnid 00 mio. 

Sugair 1 tr. oz. 

Dissolve the Sugar in the Milk, contained in a stron^g 
bottle, add the Teast, cork the Rottle securely, and keep it ' 
at a temp^rati^re. between 23' and 32" C. (75* to 90^ F.) for 
six hQUTB ; then jl^ransfer it to a cold place. 

We have published other foim^ulas before, and will ap- 
pend ^'et another, rfdoommended by Dr, E. C. AndencMi, cf 
wabmgham, ia a paper read before the last meeting 
of the British Hedicfu Association: 

Steam any d^sir^ quantity of sweet '' old or skinuncd/' 
milkiintU'^f^rly tough pellicle forms upon ^esutfaoe; 
th^n aeti^ asido'f or ^ welv4 nourS) aad take off the peUk^le and 



every particle floating upon the surface. Next add of water 
one-fourth of the volume of the milk, and for each quart 
of mixture add 20 grains of sodium bicarbonate and 
li oz. of fine white sugar or ** pure clover honey ^ [? Ed. 
Am. Dr.]. Then add the ferment, namely, about a quarter 
of fairly new koumys. Bottle at once in champagne 
bottles, and securely cork and wire them. Submit them 
to a untform temperature of about 80* F. for twelve to 
twenty-four hours. A drop or two of koumys exuding 
through the cork shows that the process is complete. The 
bottles may be shaken and put awav in a cool place. It 
has now a slightly acid taste^ and is fit for immediate use, 
but it will keep good for cm mdefinite period, except that 
it daily becomes more acid. 

No 2,200.— Syrup of Oxide of Iron (Ana). 

Oxide of iron, as such, is insoluble in water or otl^r 
solvents. In the presence of sugar, however, and of an al- 
kali, it is abundantly soluble, the resulting compound 
being a chemical combination of imdetermined composi- 
tion. A preparation of this kind is oflicinal in several 
pharmacopoeias of Europe. The new National Formulary 
published by the American Pharmaceutical Association 
gives a formula for Syrupus Ferri Saccharati Soluhilis 
under No. 368 (p. 130). This furnishes an excellent pro- 
duct. Care should be taken to make the correction indi- 
cated on page x. of the Formulary. This preparation is 
called in the Gtorm. Pharm. Syrupus Ferri Oxifdaii Solu- 
bilis, and it is often called, for short, syrup of oxide of 
iron. 

No. 2,207.— Photoxylin (J. E. L. Co.). 

This substance, a peculiar kind of gun-cotton made from 
wood cellulose, was recommended last year by Prof* 
Wahl, of St. Petersburg, as a superior basiB for cpliodion 
for surgical purposes, as it formed a much tougher cmd 
stronger coatmg than any other. It has been iised in pho- 
tography under the name of Mannas gun cotton, according 
to information furnished to us by Dr. P. Ch. Elmer, of the 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., of New York. Fuller infor- 
mation on this subject will be found in our volume for 
1887, pages 174, 198, 217. 

No. 2,208. —Standard Strength of Tincture of Strophan- 
thxis (Several Inauirers). 

Our attention nas been called to the fact that several 
manufacturers of pharmaceutical preparations specify in 
their catalogues ** Tincture of Strophanthus, 1 in 20,*^ with- 
out stating whether this is meant by measure or by weight. 
And further, one manufacturer announces that he uses 
the proportions of 1 in 20 &^ weight, while others use the 
same proportions by weight and measure. We are asked 
' to state which is correct. 

In the case of so powerful a drug as strophanthus, uni- 
formity in strength is very important. The authority 
who introduced the drug into medicine, Prof. T. H. Fraser, 
of Edinburgh, originated a formula for the tincture which 
was universally followed, and when it was subsequently 
modified, upon the basis of extended experience, botn 
therapeutically and pharmaceutically, the new. modified 
formula was likewise generally followed. This latter for- 
mula was published by us in our volume for 1887, on 
page 65. 

It will be found there that 1 oz., or 1 part of the seeds, . 
freed of their comose appendage, reduced to powder and 
dried, is to be made into 1 pint (Brit, meas.), or 20 fluid 
parts of tincture. 

Now, 1 Imperial pint is equivalent to 19.2 XT. S. fluid- 
ounces. On calculating the volume which a tincture, 
made in the same proportions, but starting with 1 troy 
ounce of the seeds, should occupy, this will be found to be 
20.2 U. S. fluidounces, or practically 20 fluidouncee. 

The ''Unoffloinal Formulary" of the British Pharma- 
ceutical Conference contains a formula for the prepara*- 
tion, fixing the strength aa 1 avoirdupois ounce of the seeds 
represented bv 1 Imperial pint of tincture. The new Na^ 
tional Formmar^r of the American Pharmaeeutical Aaso^ > 
ciatioo has a similar formula, the strength of theprenara^ 
tion being 1 troy ounce of the seeds represented by 20 finid- 
ounces (U. S.) of tincture.. 

It wiU, therefore, be seen that these two tinctures are 

{>racticallv identical. The British f ormularv has been pub- 
ished and in use for some time, and is probably accepted 
as a guide in England by all who have occasion to make or 
use any of its preparations. We are not &ware that any 
one has criticised the formula as establishing a standard 
differing from that recenunended bY Prof. Fraser. 

But if an^ one were to make the tincture weight lor 
weight, that is, if he were to make from, sa^ 1 troy onnCe 
of seeds, 20 troy 6unces of tincture, the resulting prepara- 
tion would be very much different. Assuming that offici- 
nal €dcohol has been used for extracting the seedS) and 
that the specific gravity of the tincture is 0.830, then 
20 troy ounces of thm would measure about 25.4 fluid-t 
eonces. Such a tincture would, therefore, be about 25 par > 
eent weaker. 

If such a strength has been adopted by any.mamifno^. 
facturer, it is probably due to a miseonceptionof the term 
^' fluid part," which is an unlortuoate innovation of thet 
last Briiish Pharmacopoeia, and has often led to error* 
• Utider *" fluid part " is meant * * the volume of an 6quaf tinkd- 
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ber of parts [by weight] of water." Hence, '*20 fluid 
parte," in the above formula, is exactly equival^t to *' 20 
Imperial fluidounces," because each Imperial fluidounce 
is equivalent to 437.5 grains, or 1 avoirdupois ounce of 
water. 

No. 3.209.— Gk>lored Sealing Wax (Milwaukee). 

The loUowing may answer your purpose, for capping 
bottles: 

1. White- 
Bleached Shellac 840 parts. 

Venice Turpentine 160 " 

Plaster of Arifl 100 " 

Magnesia 15 ** 

Subnitrate of Bismuth 150 '< 

Carbonate of Lead 285 *' 

Melt the Turpentine in a capacious copper kettle over a 
charcoal Are, and gradually add the Shellac. When a uni- 
form melted mass has resulted, gradually add the solid in- 
gredients, which must be in form of finest (bolted) powder, 
under constant stirring. Then remove the kettle, keep 
stirring tmtil the mass cools short of solidifying, and pour 
it out mto forms. 

2. Yellow, 

Shellac 880 parts. 

Venice Turpentine 820 ** 

Rosin 180 •* 

Plaster of Palis 50 " 

Magnesia 10 •« 

Chrome yellow 80 " 

Proceed as directed under 1. 

8. Qreen. 

Shellac 600 parts. 

Venice Turpentine 250 •* 

BoBin 150 " 

Magnesia 20 " 

King's Yellow (Yellow Litharge) 80 <* 

Mountain (Sander's) Blue 80 ** 

OU of Turpentine 20 «• 

Proceed as before, except that the coloring matters are 
best triturated to a fine paste with the Oil of Turpentine, 
and this paste added to the melted mass in small quanti- 
ties at a time. Mountain Blue is a copper color. 

No. 2,210. —Priedrichshall Bitterwater (Akron). 

According to Raspe. artificial Friedrichshall Bitterwater 
may be prepared by dissolving in 10,000 parts of water the 
following quantities of salts calculated as dry^ expressed 
in parts and fractions of parts: 

Sodium Bromide 1.878 

Potassium Chloride 1.898 

Sodium Chloride 114.992 

Caloiam Chloride 11.145 

Sodium Sulphate 7.048 

M^nesium Sulphate 109.470 

Sodium Bicarbonate 9.502 

The total quantity of solids contained in 10 liters will then 
be about the same as that contained in the natural water 
itself. 

Dieterich gives a simplified formula in the Pharm, 
Centralh.: 

Potassium Sulphate 1.0 

Sodium Sulphate, dry 40.0 

Sodium Chloride 1 15.0 

Sodium Bicarbonate 10.0 

Sodium Bromide 1.4 

Calcium Sulphate, precip 18.5 

Misgneeium Sulphate, dry 188.0 

Mix the salts intimately, and preserve the mixture in a 
w^-olosed bottle. 

The above quantity is sufficient to make 10 liters (say 
lOi quarts) of curtifidal mineral water. But it is best to 
keep the salt in form of mixture. When a dose of the 
water is wanted, take a tablespofmful ot the salt, introduce 
it into an 8 ounce bottle, fill up half full of water, shake 
until the salt is dissolved, then fill up the bottle with car* 



bonic acid water, and cork immediately, or take it at 
once, if required. 

No. 2,211.— Saohet Powders (D. & Co.). • 

We append a few f ormulse from our files (after Hell) : 

1. Orris Sachet Pouxier. 

Orris Root, coarsely powd. 2 lbs. 

Musk 24 grains. 

Eau de Bretfeld (see below) ^ fl. 02. 

Benzoin, powd 90 Rntins. 

Deodorized Alcohol 21 fl. oc. 

Oil of Bergamot \ «• 

'* Lsmon 880 minims. 

•• Clovee *fl. oB. 

** Lavender i •* 

** Cinnamon, Ceylon « 88 drops. 

'* Rose 40 minims. . 

Macerate the Bemsoin with the Deodorised Alcohol for 
about one week and filter. Free the powder from fine dust, 
then mix the liquids and incorporate them with the pow- 
ders. 

Eau de Bretfeld is prepared by macerating SO drops of oil 
of neroli, 15 of oil of rose, 50 minims of oil of lavender, 110 
of oil of cloves, 880 minims, each, of oil of bergamot and 
lemon^ 4 grains of musk, 75 grains of vanilla For two grains 
of vanillin] with 1 quart of deodorized alcohol during a few 
weeks. 

2. Heliotrope Sachet Powder. 

Orris Root, coarsely powdered 1 lb. 7 oz. 

Lavender Flowers, crushed Si oz. 

Rose Leaves, crushed SJ *• 

Tonka Beans, crushed 5 " 

Vanilla, crushed 2 " 

Musk 45 grains. 

OU of Bitter Almond 20 drops. 

OUof Rose 20 " 



lb. 



8. Sachet aux MiUefleurs. 

Orris Boot, coarsely powdered 1 

Benzoin, coarsely powdered 

Lavender Flowers, coarsely powdered 

Rose Leaves, coarsely powdered _ 

Tonka Beans, coarsely powdered 11 

Melissa Leaves, coarsely powdered 1] 

Vanilla, coarsely powdered. 

Cinnamon, coaraely powdered | " 

Storax i" 

Musk 80 grains. 

Civet 15 *• 

Patchouli Essence ISO min. 



Patchouli Eseence may-be made bv dissolvinj^ 18 grains 
of oil of rose and'i44 grains of oil or patchoiih in 1 quart 
of deodorized alcohol. 

No. 2,212.— Linne's Botanical Works (Camden). 

The best and most compact work, embodying the whole 
Linnean system of botanjr, with detailed references to the 
original works of Linn§, is the following: CSaroli Linnasi 
Systema, Oenera, Species Plantarum, Uno Volumine, 
etc. Ed. Herm. Eberh. Richter. 4to, Leipzig, 1840,kpp. 
xxxii.. 1,102. With an index volume of 202 pp. 

No. 2,218.— Physician's license in Washington Terri> 
tory (A. W. S., Pomeroy, 0.). 

Can anj of our readers inform this correspondent whe- 
ther a diploma is necessary for practising medicine in 
Washington Territory? 

No. 2,214.— Vormuto asked for. 

We do not know the composition of the following prepa- 
rations. Perhaps some of our readers can supply the infor- 
mation. 

1. Lithiated Hydrangea. 

2. Benne^s Magic Oil. 

8. Sandford's Liver Invigorator. 

4. St. Antonius Liniment. 

5, Epidermaline and Dermcdine. 
8. Denton^B Balsam. 
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Thk Physician's Bsnsms Rboord, for 
the l^iitematic Recording of dinical 
Notes and their Permanent Filing 
for Future Reference. Copyright, 
1828. by Qmsoir C. SvcRcm, M.D. 
Hartford, Conn. : Plympton Manuf g 
Co. 
Tbis is by all odds the best thing of the 
kind we have yet seen. It is a|x6i in. 
in siee, hae a manilla paper cover and 
an abuBidance of space for all the nec- 
essary notes of a case lasting through 
four weeks, and coats 50 cents per doz. 

NiKETBEKTH AKNUAL HbpOBT OF TJBUS 

Stats Board of fisALTH of Massa- 



OHUSBTTS. Boston : 1888, pp. 375, 

8vo. 
We give elsewhere numerous extracts 
from this model report and commend 
them to the careful attention of our 
readers. 

The Three Etbical Codes, Eto., Etc. 
This is issued by the lUustrated Medi- 
cal Journal Co. of Detroit, and costs 
50 cents. It contains the Ccmstitution 
and By-Laws of the American Medical 
Association, and the Ethical Codes of 
this Association, The American Insti- 
tute of Homoeopathy and the National 
Eclectic Medical Bocietv. It does not 
contain the ethical code of the Medi- 
cal Society of the State of New York 



and is, therefore, of much less general 
value. 

The National Formulary of Un- 
OFFICINAL Preparations. First Is- 
sue. By authority of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association — Pub- 
lished by the Amer. Phann. Associa- 
tion. 1888. 
An editorial notice of this work will 
be found elsewhere in this number. 
Further notices will appear hereafter, 
as opportunity offers. Intending pur- 
chasers may obtain the work either 
through the book-trade, or through the 
authorised agents of the A. P. A., or 
from Prof. J. M. Maiscb, Permanent 
Secretary of the A. P. A., at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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ESTIMATION OF TAKNIN IN TEAS, NUTGALLS, 
AND OTHEB VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES.* 

BT S. J. HINSDALE, OF FATETTEYILLB, N. C. 

DISSOLVE one grain of Potassic Ferricyanide in sixteen 
fluidounces of water, and add to it twenty drops of 
Liquor Ferri Chloridi. 

Dissolve oneffrain of Tannin (gallotannic acid), dried 
at 212' F., in thirty-two fluidounces of water. 

Exhaust with boiling water ten grains of pjowdered Tea, 
and make the infusion up to sixteen fluidounces with 
water. 

Place eight wine-glasses on a white surface, in each of 
which place about 100 minims of the above iron solution. 

With a pipette place in one of the glasses ^t>6 drops of 
the filtered mf usion of tea, and in the other glasses, with 
the same pipette, after washing, place 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16 
and 16 drops of the solution of tannin and observe the 
shades of color. After about one minute fill the glasses 
with water. 

The number of drops of the solution of tannin used in 
the glass which corresponds in shcuie of color with the 
glass containing the tea, indicates the percentage of tan- 
nin in the tea; thus, if 16 drops are used, the tea contains 
16 per cent of tannin. 

The tannin strength of ^alls can be estimated in the 
same way, making the infusion ten grains to the pint and 
taking one drop instead otflve (as in the tea). 

Each drop of the tannin solution used in this experi- 
ment will indicate ^ue per cent. Thus, if 14 drops are used, 
the galls contain 70 per cent of tannin. As galls seldom 
contain less than 40 per cent of tannin, palace 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13 and 14 drops of the solution of tannin in the glasses. 

In estimating the strength of barks and substances con- 
taining less than 10 per cent of tannin, proceed in the 
same way as for tea, adding to the glass containing the 
infusion, drops enough of the tannin solution to make the 
shade of color correspond with that produced by ten drops 
of \he tannin solution, and estimate accordingly. 

The iron and tannin solution and the infusions must be 
freshly prepared. 

NOTES ON THE NATIONAL FOBMULARY. 

WE shall, from time to time, publish such criticisms 
and suggestions for improvement of this work as 
come to our knowledge and are deemed of sufficient prac- 
tical value to be put on record. 

114. Emul»io Olei Morrhuce. Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil. 

Some of the reviewers very naturally ask the question 
why the '* Stronger Emulsion of Cod -liver Oil, ^' which 
had. been provided for by the New York and Brooklyn 
Formulary, was not introduced in the present work. 

This matter was thoroughly discussed, and the argu- 
ments pro and con carefully considered. ^ While on the 
one hand it is conceded that the keeping in stock of a 
strong emulsion, made in bulk, would be a great con- 
venience for dispensing, yet the difficulty in keeping this 
for any length of time, and the consideration that a very 
large number of pharmacists would probably find it the 
reverse of economical to make any considerable quantity 
ahead, induced the committee to abandon the stocs emul- 
sion. Perhaps it might have been well to give a formula, 
in a foot note, so that those who desire to use it, and who 
have a chance of disposing of it before it can spoil, might 
refer to it. Yet the absence of this can do no harm, since 
any inteUigent pharmacist will be able to devise a modi- 
fication of the formula for this special purpose himself. 

The Druggists* Circular makes the point that it would 
have been preferable to specify a dennite and uniform 
flavoring in each formula of emulsions, rather than to 
leave the choice entirely free between seven different com- 
binations. Of course, the meaning is that, while one 
special flavoring should be ordered in the formulae, a list 
of other flavorings be given in a note. We believe this to 
be a good point and worthy of adoption in a future edition. 

166. Extractum Bhei Fluidum Aroniaticum. Aromatic 
Fluid Extract of Rhubarb. 

In the note it should read : '* If | fluidounce [instead of 
1 fluidounce] of this preparation is mixed with 15i fluid- 
ounces of syrup, the product will be practically identical 
with the officinal Syrupus Rhei Aromaticusy 

228. Liquor Phosphori, Solution of Phosphorus. 
Thompson s Solution of Phosphorus. 

The Chemist and Druggist criticises the formula given 
for this preparation^ as it is certain that the product can- 
not by any possibihty retain ^^ grain of free phosphorus 
in a fluidrachm. The committee, having at least four 
different formulae supplied to them by members and con- 

* Bead at the meetloK of N. C. Pharmaceutical Aasociation, at Qoldflboro. 
Anic. Mil, 1888. 



tributors, had recourse to Thompson's original work ** On 
Free Phosphorus," and adopted his own formula, believing 
that, although it is not likely to contain the full amount 
of free phosphorus claimed for it, it yet had been long in 
use, and the therapeutic effects recorded to have been ob- 
tained by its use in medical literature are probably all, or 
at least largely, based upon a preparation made after 
Thompson's original directions. The Chem. and Drugg. 
points out that Mr. Williams had found glycerin to be an 
admirable substitute for alcohol as a solvent for phos- 
phorus. In the proceedings of the Brit. Pharm. Conf . for 
1874 (p. 588) will be found a paper by Mr. J. Williams in 
which he shows that a mixture of equal parts of absolute 
alcohol and glycerin dissolves phosphorus readily. The 
strength of the solution to be maae, according to Mr. 
Williams, is between ^ and ^ grain per fluidounce. 
Warm glycerin alone, without alconol, is also a good sol- 
vent of phosphorus, and the solution remains clear when 
it is diluted with alcohol. 

225. Liquor Morphince Hypodermicus. Hypodermic 
Solution or Morphine. Magendie's Solution of Morphine. 

The Chemist and Druggist, in its flrst notice of the ** Na- 
tional Formulary," criticised this preparation on account 
of its title, claiming that the term '' Magendie's Solution 
of Morphine " should rather be used as a synonym of 
No. 224, viz., ** Liquor Morphinee Oitratis." In a sub- 
sequent number of the journal, however, the editor modi- 
fies his statement, in consequence of having received an 
interpellation from Mr. Martindale. From the editorial 
alluded to we quote the following: 

The original formula of Magendie's solution of morphine 
appeared in * Magendie's Formulary for the Preparation 
and Employment of Several New ESemedies,'* of which at 
least eight editions were published, besides several Eng- 
lish translations. The solution of citrate of morphine de- 
vised by Magendie was intended to replace a preparation 
with the same name introduced by Dr. Porter, of Bristol, 
U. S. A., which was made by treating 4 oz. of opium and 
2 oz. of citric acid with a pint of boiling water, macerat- 
ing twenty-four hours, and filtering. Magendie explains 
that Dr. Porter had formed the term citrate of morphine 
because he supposed that the preparation was composed 
entirely of citric acid combined with *the alkali of 
opium,' and he points out that the preparation would con- 
tain * morphine, narcotine, and all other crystallizable 
products recently discovered.' He then goes on to 
demonstrate the advantages of using pure morphine, and 
adds: * The American physicians nave used Porter's 
preparation with advantage . . . they regard this solu- 
tion of citrate of morphine as more active than opium.' 
He then gives a formula for the solution of * citi'ate of 
morphine.' But he also gives one for a solution of acetate 
of morphine, namely : 

Acetate of Morphine 16 grains 

Distilled Water 1 ounce 

Acetic Acid 8 or 4 drops 

Alcohol 1 groB [1 fl. drachm] 

In France, Magendie's solution is at present prepared by 
dissolving 0.8 Gm. (12} grains) of acetate of morphine in 
30 Gm. (ab. 1 fl. oz.) of water. This is, therefore, much 
weaker than what is known in the United States as 
Magendie's solution. Martindale, in his Extra-Phar- 
macopoeia, says that ** Magendie's solution in France is 
slightly stronger than that of the United States ; it con- 
tains 1 part of acetate of morphine in 37i." This is a mis- 
take; tne author should have said *' somewhat weaker." 

It is, however, to be noticed that the name of Magendie's 
solution has gradually come to be applied rather to a solu- 
tion of a morphine salt of a particular strength than to the 
solution of any particular salt of morphine. In fact, 
solutions of acetate and of sulphate of morphine are in- 
differently known as Magendie's, provided they are of the 
established strength. 

The editor of the Chem. and Drugg. acknowledges that 
there can be no doubt that in the United States Magendie's 
solution of morphine is understood to be made with the 
sulphate. He also states that in Europe it depends entirely 
upon the custom prevailing in different countries as to 
which morphine salt is to be used. 

There can be no doubt that the selection of the sulphate 
would under all circumstances be preferable to the acetate 
or citrate, as the sulphate is an absolutely well-defined and 
stable salt, not reqmring the addition of any acid to make 
a clear solution, nor liable to change by keeping. Perhaps 
a still better salt, considering therapeutics as well as phar- 
macy, would be the hydrobromide. But there is no use 
deviating from a long established custom. 

* " Formu]air« pour la prdparaUon et Templole de plusteurs nouveauz mC'di- 
caraens,"etc. 12mo, Paris, 1881 fist edition J. _ ^ ««« ^«^ ^ 

EnsUsh translatloiiB of ist edition by Cb. T. Haden (London, 18S8). Of Sd ed. 
byRobley Diingllson, London, 1884. Of 6th ed. by Job. Houlton (London, 
1888), etc., etc.— £d. Am. Dbuoo. 
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235. Liquor SodiiBoratisCompoaitua. Compound Solu- 
tdon of Borate of Sodium. DobelTs Solution. 

The Pharm. Joum. and Trans, remarks in reference to 
this formula that the solution, hy the evolution of car- 
ho nic acid, will often burst the Dottles containing it. This 
is quite true, and a cautionary remark ought to have 
been added, to allow the reaction to proceed before stop- 
pering the bottle. 

278. Pancreatinum, Pancreatin. 

Our attention has been called to an apparent contradic- 
tion in the notes to No. 278 and No. 818. In the former, a 
test is given for controlling the strength of pancreatin, and 
subsequenUy the following remark is made: *' Peptonized 
milk, as prepared by the above process, or when the pro- 
cess is allowed to go on to the development of a very dis- 
tinct bitter flavor, should not have an odor at all sugges- 
tive of rancidity. Milk has simply a marked bitter taste 
when thoroughly peptonized." And in No. 318, where a 

Srocess is g^ven for making peptonized milk fit for use, 
tie remark is made: *' Milk thus peptonized should not be 
used when it has been kept over twenty-four hours, or 
when it has developed a bitter taste. '^ 

In the note to No. 278, a test is given to ascertain the 
digestive or peptonizing value of pancreatin. There are 
many kinds of pancreatin, of varying strength, on the 
market. Some of them, though perhaps not the weakest, 
cause the development of a very decided and disagreeable 
rancid flavor in milk when the process of peptonization 
has been carried to a point when the milk has acquired a 
bitter taste. That is, when the. milk is, for this very 
reason, imfit to be given as a food/ The object here is only 
to ascertain whether the pancreatin is free from the ob- 
jectionable, no doubt bitty, impurities which cause the 
production of the rancid flavor. In fact, the latter is only 
ndly developed when the peptonizing process has gone be- 
yond the limit at which the mUk couJa be given as food. 

In No. 318, it is already supposed that a pancreatin an- 
swering the requirements of No. 278 is at nand. Then a 
process is siven to use it for peptonizing milk, which di- 
rections, if carefully followed, will result only in a, partial 
peptonization, thereby avoiding the production pf a bitter 
taste, which would render it unfit for use. , And special 
directions are added that milk, peptonized' according to 
the directions, should not be used when it has been kept 
over twent^^-four hours, nor when it has been over-pepto- 
nized, that is, developed a bitter taste. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that the improvement 
of the process for preparing pancreatin, given in the list 
of errata, is quite important and should not be overlook- 
ed. It was brought to the notice of the committee after 
the text of page 618 had already been printed. The pro- 
duct obtained by the process must be freed from the last 
traces of fat, the presence of which not onlv interferes 
with its peptonizing power, but is also probably the cause 
of the rancidity developed m completely peptonized milk. 
The Pharm. Journal, in copying the process for No. 318, 
overlooked the correction. 

308. Pulvis Aloes et Candlce. Powder of Aloes and 
Canella. Hiera Picra. 

Dr. Frederick Hoffmann, in the Pharm, Rundschau, 
states, although this compound powder bears the tradi- 
tional name of Hiera Picra in this country, yet that this 
term has been in use for more than a century to desig- 
nate a popular compound used for preparing an Elixir 
Vitae [''Bitters*']. He gives a formula under the title 
Species Hiene Pierce, Syn. Species pro Eliocirio ad longam 
vitam, as follows: 

Aloes, 8 oz. ; Myrrh, 1 oz. ; Benzoin, i oz. ; Rhubarb, 
Agaric, Ginger, Zedoary, each, 1 oz.. Saffron, i oz. ; The- 
riac, loz. 

We would here point out that the term Hiera Picra has 
been used by the old Greek physicians and mediaeval writers 
to denote various bitter compounds, generally containing 
colocynth or aloes as a base, with addition of aromatics. 
Thus Galen (De Comp, Medic, sec, locos, hb. VIII.) men- 
tions a hiera containmg aloes 100 parts, and cinnamon, 
nardus, xylobalsamum, mastic, asarum, and saffron, each 
6 parts. He advises the reduction of the aloes to 90 or 80 
ptui». Mesne describes 6, Haly Abbas 5, Myrepsus not 
less than 30 different kinds. These preparations then 
found their way into regular pharmacopoeias, for instance, 
the Pharm. Augustana and many others subsequently. 
Gradually the formula was simplified, and that which is 
now known in England and the United States under this 
name is based upon the London Pharmacopoeia of 1746. 

353. Symipus Coffees, Syrup of Coffee. 

When the proofs and last revises were read, the title of 
this preparation was "Syrupus Caffeae," it being over- 
looked by every one of the proof-readers that the botanical 
plant name of coffee is spelled Coffea, and not Caffea, 
Consequentiy the formula was left as No. 353, until it was 
too late to transfer it. But the error in vowels was cor- 
rected and the title changed to '*Synipus Coffese.'' It 
should, of course, properly have appeared after ** Syinipus 
Cinnamomi," on page 126, the intervening preparations 
being advanced one number. But it seems that no one, so 
far. nas been put to any inconvenience by the alphabet- 
ical misplacement. 



401. Tinctura lodi Decolorata. Decolorized Tincture of 
Iodine. 

Perhaps it might have been useful to append a note to 
this preparation, to the effect that the eztmction of color 
in a tincture or other preparation of free iodine implies 
that the iodine is no longer free, but in combination. But 
as all intelligent pharmacists at the present time will know 
this already, it was deemed unnecessary by the Commit- 
tee to attach an explanatory note. Moreover, this pre* 
paration has long been known and used under the above 
name. It was officinal in the first German Phiu-macopoeia 
(1872), and is still so in the Russian and Swiss Pharmaco- 
poeias, under the same title. 

Inks. 

Mr. Eugene Dieterich reix>rts that he has obtained 
very remarkable results during his continued experi- 
ments on inks, particularly those made with nutgalls. 
He found that both the ferrous and the ferric taanate are 
soluble in an excess of tannic acid, and that fenlc salts 
yield more stable inks than the ferrous salts heretofore 
usually employed. Moreover, when ferric salts are used, 
the employment of a mineral acid is not necessary to keep 
the tannate in solution, a little excess of gallic acid being 
amply sufficient. Inks thus prepared affect steel pens but 
little. ^ ^ 

We append a few of the new formulae published in the 
Pharm. Centrdlhalle (No. 27). 

1. Alizarin Ink. 

Indigolin 6 parts. 

Pure Water 888 •• 

Sugar 80 " 

Solution of Tersulphate of Iron (U. 8.) «i •* 

Ink Body (see below), 600 ** 

Dissolve the Indigotin by one day's maceration in the 
water. Then add the Sugar and Solution of Tersulphate of 
Iron, and lasUv the Ink Body. 

[The original has 400 parts of water and 50 of solution of 
tersulphate of iron, intending that of the Gterm. Pharm. 
We have substituted an equivalent quantity of the pre- 
paration of the U. S. Ph.. and diminished the water in 
proportion.— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

In place of the ink body a solution of 60 parts of tannic 
acid m 540 of water may be used. 

The prescribed method of mixing must be scrupulously 
followed. 

The finished ink is set aside for eight days, and the clear 
liquid then decanted from the trifling precipitate. 

This ink flows bluish-green from the pen, and writing 
executed with it on paper soon turns olack. The writ- 
ing may be copied inside of the first 48 hours. 

The ink body above directed to be used is prepared in 
* the foUo wing manner: 

Macerate 200 parts of coarsely powdered Chinese galls 
for twenty -four hours with 750 parts of distilled water, 
strain and express. Upon the residue pour 350 parts of 
boiling distilled water and express after one hour. Tri- 
turate 50 parts of white bole with the mixed strained 
liquids, raise once to boiling, remove tiie scum, and filter 
through flannel bags. Wash the latter with water until 
the weight of the filtrate is 1,000 parts. 

2. Blue Document Ink. 

(Blue Nutgall Ink.) 

Solution of Tersulphate of Iron (U. S. P.) 44 parts. 

Sulphate of Sodium, cryst. 20 *• 

Sugar, 20 " 

Ink Body 500 " 

Aniline-Blue (water>80luble) *• I B *' 4 " 

Pure Water q. g. 

Dissolve the Sulphate of Sodium in 242 parts of Water, 
add the Solution of Tersulphate of Iron and the Sugar, and 
when the latter is dissolved, add the Ink Body. Lastly 
add the Aniline-Blue dissolved in 200 parts of Water. 

In place of the ink body, a solution of 50 parts of tannic 
acid in 450 parts of water may be used. 

Let the mk stand eight days, then pour off the clear 
liouid. 

This ink writes with a fine blue color, dries rapidly upon 
paper, and after a few days becomes bluish-black. 

Fresh writLng made with this ink copies moderately 
well, but loses this property after a few hours. 

For ordinary use, as for school purposes, this ink may 
be diluted with an equal volume of water which has been 
boiled and then allowed to become cold. For every 100 
parts of the product, 3 more parts of sugar are added. 

3. Bed Copying Ink. 
(Imperial Ink. Crown Ink. Coral Ink.) 

Extract of Logwood, French, extra line 100 parts. 

Oxalate of Ammonium 30 ** 

Sulphate of Aluminium SO *• 

Oxalic Acid 8 ** 

Bichromate of Potassium 5 ** 

Salicylic Acid i «• 

Pure Water q. s. 

Reduce the first four ingredients to a coarse powder 
and heat the mixture with 800 pcu1» of Water to boiling in 
a copper vessel. Then add a solution of the Bichromate 
of Potassium in 150 parts of hot water, next add the 
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Salicylic Acid, and set the whole aside for fourteen days. 
Pour off the clear liquid, and fill it in Hh. or 1-lb. bottles. 
In thin layers this ink has a fine red tint, and writes 
with violet-red color, which copies dark-violet, and also 
assumes the last-mentioned shade when drjing. It is one 
of the best copying inks in existence. Writing done with 
it can be copied many weeks afterwards. 

4. Violet'Blue Copying Ink. 

(Japanese Ink. Cameroon Ink.) 

Sztract of Logwood, French, extra fine 60 parts 

Oxalate of Ammonium 50 *' 

Sulphate of Aluminium 10 ** 

Sugar 10 •* 

OxalicAcid 3 " 

Bichromate of Potassium 6 " 

Salicylic Acid ^ 1 " 

Pure Water q. s. 

Prepare this like No. 3, using the Water in the same 
proportions. 

This ink is violet-blue in thin layers, flows dark-blue 
from the pen, dries bluish-black on paper, and yields 
bluish-black copies. As it is somewhat thicker than No. 3, 
it is preferable lo use for it pens with broad nib. 

5. Ink for Writing upon Zinc and Tin (also Tinned Iron). 

Chlorate of Potassium 60 parts 

Sulphate of Ck>pper 120 " 

Amline-Blue, water-soluble, IB 1 part 

Acetic Acid 100 parts 

Pure Water q. s. 

Dissolve the Sulphate of Copper and Chlorate of Potas- 
sium in 1,400 parts of Water. Also dissolve the Aniline- 
Blue in 400 parts of Water and add the Acetic Acid. Then 
mix both solutions. 

UpNon zinc this ink is applied directlv by writing with 
a steel pen. If writing, however, is to be done upon tin 
or tinned iron, this is to be first freed from fat or grease 
by ether and then to be rubbed over with a solution made 
from equal parts of chloride of zinc and hydrochloric 
acid. Of course, to write with this ink upon any surface, 
the latter must be thoroughly clean. 

6. Document-Ink Extract, 

Tannic Acid 50 parts 

Tersulphate of Iron, dry 20 '' 

Sulphate of Sodium, dry 10 *• 

SuMur 20 " 

Aniline-Blue, water-soluble, IB 4 " 

Reduce them to a coarse powder and keep it in a tin box. 

When using it, pour the contents of the box into an 
earthen jar, add 1 quart of pure hot water, and stir until 
everything is dissolved. When cold, the ink is transferred 
to bottles. 

This ink writes with a bluish color and turns rapidly 
black. 

[The dry tersulphate of iron, for the present purpose, is 
b€»t prepared bv evaporating 250 parts of Liquor Ferri 
TersuJphatis U. ». P. on a water-batn to a syrupy condi- 
tion, tnen adding the drjr sulphate of sodium, and trans- 
ferring the mass, in thin layers, upon plates of glass, 
which are to be placed in a drying closet imtii the mass is 
dry, when it may be reduced to powder. —Ed. Am. Druqg.] 

Artifloial Mineral Waters. 

Ws have given several formulas for preparing the more 
commonly used mineral waters in our last issue. We now 
append a few more, partly for compr.pison, taken from the 
Foinnulaire Pharmaceuttque of the Paris Hospitals (Paris^ 
1887): 

1. Contrexiville Water. 

Bicarbonate of Sodium lib. 

Sulphate of Sodium 3 ** 

Sulphate of ICagnesium 8 *' 

Chloride of Sodium 1 ** 

Carbonic Acid Water q. s. 

to make 500 bottles or about 600 pints. 

2. PuUna Water. 

Sulphate of Maffnesinm 8 lb. 

Sulphate of Sodium. 8 ** 

Chloride of Sodium 1 ♦« 

Carbonic Acid Water. q. s. 

to make 100 bottles. 



A NEW FINCH-COCK. 



3. Seidlitz Water. 

Sulphate of Magnesium , 

Caroonic Acid Water . 

to make 100 bottles. 



91b. 
q. s. 



4. Sulphurous Water. 

Monosulphide of Sodium, cryst 890 gr. 

Distilled Water q. s. 

to make 100 bottles. 

6. Vichy Water. 

Bicarbonate of Sodium 6 lb. 

Sulphate of Sodium ^ '* 

Sulphate of Magnesium \ " 

Chloride of Sodium 780 gr, 

Carbonic Acid Water q. s. 

to make 500 bottles. 




BProskaubr has devised a new pinch-cock of universal 
• applicability, which will shortly be patented. It 
combines the advantages of the screw ana the clamp. 
Only one hand is required to regulate or adjust it, and this 
makes it especiallv valuable for use upon volumetric ap- 
paratus. It may oe applied or removed at any time witn- 
out disconnecting the ends of tubing, or without altering 
the adjustment of the jaws of the pinch-cock. 

The construction of the pinch- 
cock is as follows (see cut). On 
turning the terminal screw c, the 
two jaws are either approached to, 
or separated from each other, l^e 
jaws always remaining parallel to 
each other. This screw motion is 
used only for regulating the dis- 
tance permanently, if so desired, 
but the jaws may at any time be 
pushed further apart, by placing the thumb upon 6, and the 
mdez and middle finger upon the two wings a, a. On press- 
ing against the latter, the jaws will open, and on releasing 
the pressure, they will again return to the position at which 
thev had been regulated bv the screw c. When the pinch- 
cock is used for small rubber tubing, such as is usually at- 
tached to burettes, the two jaws are mode to touch each 
other, by turning the screw c until this takes place. The 
pinch-cock is then regulated only by the three fingers of 
one hand, as described above. 

These pinch-cocks are made in all sizes by Gust. Lud wig, 
Berlin, Fehrbellinerstrasse No. 14), and may be obtained 
through dealeri in chemical apparatus. 

BEANDINa FBESS FOB BOXES. 

IN a manufacturing and wholesale business it sometimes 
becomes desirable to stamp a trade-mark, address, or 
some particular device upon the cover or end-boards of 
packing boxes. A machine for accomplishing this, in- 
vented by H. Kernart, of Epemay, France, is shown in the 
adjoining figure. The design to be used is cast in metal, 
reversed as in the case of ordinary printing types and 
blocks, and is heated by being placed on a small ])ortable 
stove which also forms the base of the press. By means 




Branding press. 

of a suitable compression plate, adjusted for the thickness 
of the boards to be branded, and actuated by suitable 
mechanism, the boards are firmly clamped a^nst the 
face of the heated design, and the impression is boUi in- 
dented and charred into the face of the lumber. The en- 
tire apparatus is said to weigh about 800 lbs., and is capa- 
ble of branding about 350 boxes or 400 boards per diem, 
and of giving an impression as handsome as if done by 
lithography, with the labor of a single person. 

Kola. 
An article published in a German daily paper on the 
uses of kola has drawn a commentary from the well-known 
African traveller, Adolf Krause. Erause is of opinion 
that there is only a small demand for the drug in Europe, 
which is not likely to increase, as it would be difficult for 
a new nutrient beverage to command the field in the pres- 
ence of such well-established rivals as cocoa, tea, and 
coffee. Onlv if it were very cheap would such a result be 
possible, ana this condition he regards as unlikely, as the 
article is very highly esteemed by the natives— a state- 
ment which he supports by quoting various prices at which 
it is sold there. Krause also remmds readers that-a Ger- 
man factory had made an attempt to introduce kola 
chocolate without satisfactory results. The opinion prev- 
alent on the Continent that Europeans eat kola when in 
Africa is contradicted, it beinff asserted that they only do 
so when nothing else is to hana. The traveller es,y% that he 
himself has tried it in all kinds of preparations, including 
the fresh dru^, and the same when roasted like coffee, but 
he never derived any great pleasure or benefit from its 
use. [An interesting account on the Kola or Giiro nut. 
and its high value in the interior of Africa, will be found 
in our last volume, pa^ 148t^ED. Am. Dbuog.]— C^em. 
and Drug. 
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On the Relative Value of Diflterent Pepsin Tests. 

From a lengthy paper on this subject, by Mr. James H. 
Steblnns, Jr., printed in the Joum, of the Cheni, Soc. 
(March, 1888), we select those portions which appear to be 
of most practical value to our readers. 

The author first mentions Bidder and Schmidt's method 
of testing which was directed to be carried out as follows: 
Place a known weight of small cubes of coagulated white 
of egg in contact with a liquid containing a known weight 
of pepsin dissolved in hydrochloric acid of 0.2 per cent 
strength, and heat the mixture for about five hours at 
45'' C. At the end of this time the undissolved albumen is 
washed and weighed. The loss in weight of this albumen 
indicates the digestive power of the pepsin. 

This method of assay, says the author, has the inconve- 
nience of taking into account only the amount of albumen 
dissolved, without paying attention to the amount of albu- 
men really converted into peptone. The same objection 
also applies to the next two methods discussed by the au- 
thor, one of which is the test of the U .8. Phfitfrnacopoeia, 
while the other is Manwaring's test. 

Begarding tbe U. S. P. test, the author says that it is 
unrenable and misleading, as no two persons using the 
same pepsin can obtain the same, or even approximate re- 
sults. [This is quite true, and is not even disputed by 
those who devised and introduced that test in the text of 
the U. S. P. But it should be remembered that in 1882, 
when the text of the U. S. P. was printed, our knowledge 
of the properties of pepsin and of methods of testing it 
were not as far advanced as they are now. Indeed, 
at that time, a better test could not be devised. At 
the present time, however, the case stands differently. 
While the digestive power of the officinal saccharated 
pepsin is not attempted to be interfered with, the 
Kational Formulary, recently published, contains an 
improved process of testing pepsin which is believed to be 
fully satisfactory. It also contains the feature, found 
fault with by Mr. Stebbins, that the digestive power is de- 
termined from the amount of undissolved albumen remain- 
ing behind. But, in our jud^ent, the most weighty ob- 
jections (though not all) a^nst this method are removed 
by the details of manipulation. — Ed. Am. De.] Several of 
the objections made by the author of the paper need not be 
mentioned here, as they are superseded by the new pepsin 
test just mentioned in the note in brackets. But there is 
one point which even now deserves attention. The writer 
says : '* It is difficult to see how accurate results are to be 
obtained by weighing the amount of undissolved pepsin re- 
maining after a digestion, because it is impossible to find 
two samples of coagulated albumen which contain exactly 
the same quantity of moisture ; and besides this, the Quan- 
tity of moisture is very liable to vary during the weighing, 
owing to the loss of moisture by evaporation." [The new 
test directs that egg-albumen prepared by boiling fresh 
e^gs for 15 minutes shstll be rubbed trough a clean hair 
sieve, having 30 meshes to the linear inch. This is a great 
improvement over the other method, but even here, there 
is no absolute certainty that the rate of hydration of the 
prepared mass is perfectly uniform. However, it is prob- 
ably conceded that the error caused by this method is too 
small to be of practical importance. — Ed. Am. Dr.1 

The author then turns to the ** Manwaring test," which 
is given as follows : 

"The design of the following mode of testing the dis- 
solving power of pepsin is to conform as nearly as possible 
to the U. S. P. test, which, contemplating the testing of 
the'sacchaiated form, makes no provision for the propor- 
tion of acidulated water to be used with a pure pepsin. 
On the basis that 1 part of a pure pepsin is capable of dis- 
solving 1,000 times its weight of coagulated egg albumen 
in 6 hours, a saccharated pepsin made with a pure pepsin 
of U. 8. P. stren^h would contain 5 per cent of pure pep- 
sin. Therefore, if 1 grain of a U. 8. P. saccharated pep- 
sin is to be tested in the presence of 500 grains of acidu- 
lated water, then 1 grain of a pure pepsin should be 
tested in the presence of 10,000 ^ains or acidulated water 
to equal the same proportions of water and acid used for 
the actual quantity of pepsin contained in a U. 8. P. sac- 
charated pepsin when tested according to the U. 8. P." 

Manwaring recommends, when pure pepsin is to be test- 
ed, to mix it previously with milk-sugar. He also directs 
to rub the albumen (obtained by boiling eggs for 15 min- 
utes) through a No. 80 sieve. [These and certain other 
features of the test in the National Formulary are based 
upon Manwaring's directions.] After digesting the pepsin 
and albumen for 6 hours at a temperature of 100-105*^F., 
Manwaring directs to run up the temperature quickly to 
above 145' F., in order to destroy the pepsin. Then the 
bottle and contents are to be allowed to rest over night so 
that the undissolved albumen may settle. The strength of 
the pepsin is calculated by evaporating a small portion of 
the supernatant licjuid to dryness, and by using certain fac- 
tors for multiplying (which may here be omitted), the 
amount of normal albumen corresponding to the dry res- 
idue is ascertained. Mr. Stebbins raises several objections 
to this method, among which the following are the more 
ioiportant* 

Regarding the direction that the peptic principle should 
be destroyed by raising the temperature up to and above 
145 ** F., it is to be remarked that the object is not attained 



in this manner. It has been shown that digestion may 
and does continue up to 80" C. (172** F.), though of course 
much more slowly than at a lower temperature. Hence, 
if the bottle and contents are subjected only to a tempera- 
ture of 62.2' C. (145' F.), and it is then set aside during a 
whole night, digestion will progress to some extent all 
night. 

Another objection is raised against the method of deter- 
mine the ** peptone "contained in an aliquot XMurt of the 
liquid, chiefly for the reason that the portion of liquid 
taken for the assay contains other substances besides xrue 
peptone. Mr. Steobins confirms an observation long ago 
made by others, but which it is nevertheless worth while 
to mention again, viz., that the accumulation of peptone 
during peptic digestion hinders and finally stops the ac- 
tion of the pepsin upon the albuminoid matter entirely. 
If then the liquid is diluted, digestion will commence 
again, and proceed until the pepsin has become inert. Mr. 
Stebbins does not believe in the theory that one grain of 
pepsin can go on digesting to infinity. 

The good points in Manwarmg's test, according to Mr. 
Stebbins, are, first, that he directs strong pepsins to be suit- 
ably diluted before assaying them. Second, that he does 
not weigh the undissolved albumen, which is a great source 
of error. Instead of this, he calculates the amount of 
** albumen '' digested from the amount of dry residue of a 
measured portion of the supernatant liquid. Mr. Stebbins 
thinks that, while the whole method contains errors, they 
are not as great as those affecting the U. S. P. method. 

The author now turns to the test which he considers the 
only approach to accuracy so far proposed. He does not, 
however, regard even this as absolutely accurate, as slight 
errors are apt to occur, but he thinks that these do not 
materially injure the final result. The test here referred 
to is that proposed by Kremel, of Vienna. 

In devising this test, Kremel has made a radical depar- 
ture froni the usual methods, and bases his test upon the 
fact that, under the conditions in which artificial peptic 
digestion takes place, pepsin alone has the property of 
converting albuminoid mattei^into peptone, and that, there- 
fore, from an analytical as well as from a physiological 
standpoint, the only correct method is to take tne quanti- 
ty of peptone produced as a gauge of the action of the pep- 
sm ; or, in other words, the test is made to resemble as 
nearly as possible the conditions existing in the natural 
process. 

Without going into any further detail, we shall give the 
test, as proposed by Kremel: 

One Gm. of egg albumen (soluble) dried at 40" C. and 
pulverized, and 0.1 Gm. of the pepsin to be tested are 
placed into a 100 C.c. flask, and oissolved in 50 C.c. of 0.2 
per cent hydrochloric acid. The solution is heated to 38- 
40° C. (100.4"-104° F.) for three hours, and then exactly neu- 
tralized with sodium carbonate; it is then heated on a 
water-bath to OO" C. (194** F.) and cooled, after coagulatioQ 
has taken place. The flask is then filled to the mark with 
distilled water, 50 C.c. are filtered off and evaporated to 
dryness in a platinum dish on a water-bath. 

The residue is dissolved in hot distilled water, filtered 
through a moist filter into a platinum dish, and the filter 
carefully washed. The solution is a^ain evaporated to 
dryness and weighed. The peptone is then mcinerated 
with ammonium carbonate, and the weight of the ash de- 
ducted leaves the weig:ht of the pure peptone, or the repre- 
sentative of the digestive power of tne pepsin. 

The good features of the above test are the following: 

1. Simplicity. 

2. No guess work, troublesome calculations, or the use of 
questionable factors. 

3. No weighing of albumen dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid, undigested albumen, and intermediary products along 
with the peptone. This is all obviated by the use of solu- 
ble egg albumen, coagulation and filtration, or removal of 
the undigested portion as detailed above. . 

4. The ease with which it is possible to duplicate and 
still obtain concordant results. 

On the other hand, the objections to this process are the 
following: 

1. The great difficulty of procuring absolutely pure solu 
ble dried eg^ albumen. This source of error, however, in 
my opinion, is very sUght, because in each test a large ex- 
cess of albumen is always used, and consequently the pep- 
sin always has enough albumen to act upon. Bosides this, 
it must be remembered that only the peptone formed is 
weighed, and not the amount of undigested albumen, as is 
the case with the U. S. P. test. 

2. It may be objected to this test that the results ob- 
tained are expressed by the weight of peptone formed and 
not by the weight of albumen dissolved, and consequently 
the figures, bemg based upon dry peptone, will be much 
lower than when the result is expressed as so much moist 
or coagulated albumen. If this, however, be objected to, 
it is comparatively easy to obtain higher figures by a sim- 
ple calcination. Assuming that the amount of dry pep- 
tone obtained is equivalent to so much dry albumen, then 
by multiplying the weight of the latter by 8 (Manwaring's 
multiplier) we would obtain the equivalent in coagulated 
or moist albumen. Mr. Stebbins does not think it neces- 
sary or advisable to follow this course, as it involves the 
use of a multiplier which is questionable. 

3. It takes a httle longer to make a test by this process. 
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but if accuracy is thereby gained, the process is to be pre- 
ferred. 

The author now appends a series of analytical figures 
showing the result he obtained with this test. Fourteen 
samples of pepsin were tested, both **pure," and saccha- 
rated. The amount of peptone formed by 0.1 Gm. of the 
several samples within three hours varied from 0.5844 
Gm. to 0.1738 Gm., and the author thmks that the figures 
obtained fairly indicate the relative strength of the several 
pepsins. As it might, however, be objected that the 
promiscuous application of this method to both * ' pure " 
and saccharatea pepsins might do the former an injustice, 
by not bringing out their full digestive power, the author 
niade a second series of experiments, in which he saccha- 
rated every one of the samples of ** pure" pepsin he had 
previously assayed. The results obtained snowed that 
the relative amount of pepsin formed was actually larger 
than when the imdiluted pepsin were used in the ex- 
periment. 

As all the results obtained by strictly following Kremers 
directions are comparable among themselves, Mr. Stebbins 
does not see how the process can well be improved upon. 

The mere fact that increased dilution increases the yield 
of peptone is not, in bis opinion, sufficient reason for con- 
demning the process. As the conditions prevaihng in the 
stomach of a full-grown man do not differ materially as to 
dilution from day to day, it is safe to say that pepsins of 
varying strength administered to such a person will only 
perform a certain amount of work and no more, and that, 
consequently, the results obtained by this test more closely 
resemole the conditions prevailing inside the stomach than 
any other. 



Adulterated Pepper. 

At a recent meeting of the Paris Society of Pharmacy- 
according to the Paris correspondent oi the Chem. and 
Drugg.— the fascinating subject of ** Pepper Adulteration *' 
was brought forward, and gave rise to quite an interesting 
exchange of views. 

M. Ferrand said that at the previous meeting Prof. 
Planchon had somewhat cnticised Gilet^s iodine process, 
and markedly expressed his preference for the micro- 
scopical investigation. Yet, as a commercial test, Gilet^s 
method is as reliable as it is convenient. One gramme of 
the pepper should be wetted with 80 centigrammes of 
tincture of iodine, made with 90 per cent alcohol, and al- 
lowed to dry without the addition of any water. Any 
ground olive-seed present (which is at present a very com- 
mon adulterant) wiU at once turn to a uniform rhubarb- 
yellow, while pepper turns dark-brown. When a mixture 
of pepper ana ohve-seed is thus tested, as commercial 
pepper is never sold in the shape of an impalpable powder, 
the two substances present such a contrast in color as to 
be immediately apparent. The variegated aspect of yel- 
low spots among brown cannot fail to attract attention. 
Indeed, from the samples shown by M. Ferrand, the test 
will do for all practical purposes. 

A member having suggested that falsifiers wiU now add 
starch to their olive-seed powder, M. Ferrand replied it 
would not do, as commercial pepper is sold in coarse pow- 
der, and the ohveseed will show its yellow color with 
iodine. At the same time, microscopic examination must 
not be neglected, and cannot be replaced for general pur- 
poses. For olive-seed, however, Gilet's tost is the thing, ao 
no particular skill is needed, such as is required for hand- 
ling a microscope. To some one^u query : ** How about the 
malaguetta seeas?^^ the reply was made that they are not 
used as adulterants proper, as they cost about as much as 



pepper. They are i 



, owing to their greater pungency, 



to permit the introduction of the real adulterating suo- 
stances, and these must be looked for. 

In the subject of pepper adulterations. Prof. Moissan 
related his experience when a young man employed in a 
wholesale drug-house. There the laurel leaves m which 
Italian licorice is packed being received in large quan 
titles, were powdered, and the assistants ordered to mix 
some of the stuff with every parcel of powdered pepper 
sold. How were you to find this out ? 

M. Ferrand: **For the present, olive-seed, ground, is 
the common adulterant. It is a regular article of trade, 
sent out from Marseilles, sold in large quantities, properly 
ground, and offered of two colors, black and white, so as 
to better imitate the pepper color. The white is the ohve- 
seed skilfully decorticated. The sophistication is not 
easily detected with a microscope, unless one is very expert 
indeed, while the iodine test is simple and convement. It 
may be but a temporary expedient, as falsifiers will invent 
other frauds ; yet for the present this settles ground olive- 
seeds.'* 

Colin spoke— while pepper sophistications were on the 
tapis— of roasted bread-crumbs as a general adulterant 
which had long puzzled him. It is likely to be added, it 
seems, to nearly everything, and is most difficult to iden- 
tify. TJie only distinctive feature is the presence of the 
hair of the wheat, recognizable by experts. To give an 
idea o£ the ingenuity of falsifiers, he said, at the museum 
and other libraries their chemists are on the watch for new 
books on adulterations, and the first to read them. 




AUTOMATIC DISTILLINa APPABATXTS. 

THB British Trade Journal recently described an auto- 
matic still especially intended for producing fresh 
water at sea, or in countries where iB^ood water for drink- 
ing or culinary purposes is not available. It is made by 
Brucher Sc Co,, Wriscanton, Somerset, England, and may 
be had in either tinned plate or tinned copper, and is 
said to be comprratively inexpensive (prices not given) and 
veiy simple and efficient in its 
action. The water to be dis- 
tilled is placed in the lowest 
receptacle or boiler, beneath 
which any convenient form of 
heating can be applied. Above 
this is the distilling or con- 
densing chamber, fitted with 
a broad annular rim to catch 
the condensed vapor, and sur- 
mounted by a cone into which 
the steam from the boiler 
ascends, and where it is con- 
densed by the lower tempera- 
ture maintained in the cono by 
a supply of cold water flowing 
througt the topmost compart- 
ment and circulating round 
this cone. These receptacles 
fit one into the other, and can be readily taken apart for 
packing and conveyance in a small space, and the cold 
water used for coohng can, with advantage, be made to 
flow into the boiler. Thus the whole becomes really auto- 
matic when once the supply is regulated. The distilled 
water is drawn from the bottom of the second chamber 
by means of a tube and nipple, and can thus be led to any 
receptacle prepared for it. It is made in two sizes, and 
would appear to be well adapted for pharmaceutical pur- 
poses. 



A CONSTANT GAS aENEBATOB. 

A GLASS vessel, resembling a chloride of calcium drying 
cylinder (A) contains a perforated diaphragm and up 
right glass tube, which are attached, as shown in the cut, at 
the constricted portion of the cylinder. 
The neck is closed with a doubly perforated 
cork, carrying a drop-funnel B, provided 
with a stop- cock, to the exit of which is at- 
tached a spider-Uke glass jet, with capil- 
lary tubes, the object of which is to distri- 
bute the liquid (for instance, acid) uniform- 
ly over the material in the cyUnder (for 
instance, calcium carbonate). Through 
the other perforation of the cork passes a 
gas-delivery tube, which is externally (at 
c) connected with 
the drop-funnel by 
means of a flexible 
tubed. By a proper 
adjustment of the 
stop-cock a very 
regular and steady 
current of gas may 
be produced. The 
spider-like liquid- 
distributor is illus- 
trated in Figure 2. 
— After Chem, 2kit, 



Adulterated Liquorioe Juloe. 

As the result of the examination of a number of samples 
of liquorice or ** Spanish juice," based upon a comparison 
of the ash yielded with that obtained irom samples be- 
lieved to be genuine, Mr. B. Dyer is of opinion that 
liquorice is adulterated to an enormous extent (The 
Analyst, July, 124), The sophisticated samples, so far as 
could be ascertained, appeared to be chiefly of French 
origin, the best samples coming from Italy. The genuine 
juices all contained a tolerably large quantity of starch, 
but this was readily distinguishable from the added starch, 
which was recognized in different samples as derived from 
wheat, barley, rice, potatoes, and perhaps rye. The 
samples in which adulteration are detested by the inicro- 
scope showed a very low yield of ash free from silica and 
clay; in four cases the quantity fell below 2 per cent, and 
in another case below 8 per cent, whilst that from presum- 
ably genuine specimens ranged between 3 and 5 per cent. 
Another difference observed was in the relative proportion 
of potash in the ash, which in that from genuine samples 
amounted to from 34 to 43 per cent, whilst in that from 
adulterated samples it was only 18 to 30 per cent. A 
sample made by Mr. Dyer, by evaporating a decoction of 
liquorice root, gave results that agreed well, as regards 
the quantity of ash and its composition, with those ob- 
tained from the commercial samples of reputed genuine- 
ness, except that the proportion of phosphoric acid in the 
former waa much higher. — After Pndrm, Joum. 
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Official Tests for Arsenic and Tin, in aermany. 

A GOVERNMENT Order, made for carrying out the details 
of a law regarding the use of noxious ingredients in arti- 
cles of food or use, has recently been issued in Berlin, 
which prescribes very minutely the methods to be follow- 
ed in testing for arsenic and tin. As this method has evi- 
dently been most carefully drawn up, and embodies all 
improvements that have been found acceptable up to the 
present time, it will be of interest to place on record here 
at least that portion of it which refers to arsenic. It should 
be stated that the law particularly aims at the suppression 
of poisonous colors for articles of food or general use. 

I. SoLii) Substances. 

1. Of solid articles which are dyed throughout, 20 gram- 
mes are taken in operation. If the color is only superfi- 
cial, it is scraped on, and such a quantity of it used that 
it corresponds to 20 grammes of the original substance. 
Only when the prescribed amount of 20 grammes cannot be 
obtained, may a smaller quantity be used for the test. 

2. Reduce the sample by trituration, or in any other 
manner, to a fine powder or mass, and then mix it, in a 
capsule of genuine porcelain [Berlin porcelain], with a mea- 
sured quantity of pure hydrochloric acid, spec. gr. 1.100 to 
1.120, mixed with so much water that the proportion of 
the hydrochloric acid to the water is about like 1 to 3. 
Usually, 25 O.c. of the above-mentioned hydrochloric acid 
and 75 C. c of water will answer the purpose. 

Next add 0.5 Gm. of chlorate of potassium, transfer the 
capsule to a water bath, and, as soon as the contents have 
acquired the temperature of the latter, add, in intervals of 
five minutes, further small portions of the chlorate, until 
the liouid has acquired a hght-yellow color, and has be- 
come homogeneous and thin fluid. About 2 Qm. of the 
salt, altogether, will usually be found sufficient. The water 
which is lost by evaporation must be replaced from time 
to time. When the desired point has been attained, 0.5 Gm. 
more of the chlorate are added, and the capsule removed 
from the water-bath. When it has become completely 
cold, the contents are passed through a filter placed over a 
flask of the capacity ol about 400 C.c. When all the liquid 
has passed, the flask is placed on the water-bath and heat- 
ed until the odor of chlorine has nearly disappeared. The 
fllter and residue, which it usually contains, are well 
- washed with hot water, the wash- water evaporated on the 
water-bath to about 50 C.c. and this portion, together 
with any precipitate that might possibly have separated, 
added to tne filtered liquid in the flask. Care is to be taken 
that the total volume of liquid be at least six times 
that of the volume of the hydrochloric acid employed. For 
instance, if 25 C.c. of hydrochloric acid were originally 
used, the flnal liquid (flltrate and concentrated washings) 
must measure at least 150 C.c, but are preferably 200 to 
250 C.c. 

The liouid is now heated to between 60^ and 80' C. (140* 
to ITG** F.), and while being kept at this temperature, a 
slow current of pure, washed hydrosulphuric acid gas is 
conducted through it during three hours. It is then al- 
lowed to cool, the current of gas being continuously main- 
tained, the flask then lightly covered with a piece of fllter- 
ine- paper, and set aside in a moderately warm place, for 
at least twelve hours. 

4. If a precipitate has been produced, this is to be col- 
lected upon a fllter, washed with water containing hydro- 
sulphuric acid, and, while still moist, to be treated with 
moderately yellow sulphide of ammonium which had 
previously been diluted with dilute water of ammonia. 
Usually, 4 C.c. of sulphide of ammonium, 2 C.c. of water 
of ammonia (sp. gr. 0.960), and 15 C.c. of water, will 
suffice. Any residue remaining after the treatment with 
sulphide of ammonium is washed with water containing 
sulphide of ammonium, and the ffitrate and washings eva- 
porated to dryness, in a deep porcelain capsule of about 6 
Cm. diameter, at a moderate heat. The residue left upon 
evaporation is covered with about 3 C.c. of crude, fuming 
nitnc acid — ^the capsule being covered with a watch-glass — 
and the acid then cautiously evaporated at a moderate 
heat. If the residue which now remains has a yellow color, 
while yet moist, it is treated as directed in the next para- 
graph. But if the residue is dark-colored, it must be again 
treated with crude, fuming nitric acid, until it looks yellow 
while moist. 

5. The yellow and still moist residue in the capsule is 
mixed with finely-powdered sodium carbonate until the 
mass has a strongly alkaline reaction, then further mixed 
with 2 Gm. of a mixture of 3 parts of csu'bonate and 1 part 
of nitrate of sodium, a little water being added so as to 
produce a homogeneous, pulpy mass. This is dried in the 
capsule, and cautiously heated until it is anhydrous or be- 
gins to melt. A higher temperature should be avoided. 
The resulting mass will be white or colorless. Should this 
not be the case, a little more nitrate of sodium is to be 
added, until the desired result is attained.* 

6. The melted mass is treated with water, at a gentle 
heat, and the liquid passed through a filter. If any tin 
was present, this is now (almost all) contained in the 

* If the melted mass remains black, in spite of this treatment, this is usually 
due to a smaU amoimt of copper, since sulphide of copper is not entir^ in- 
soluble in sulphide of ammonftim, 



residue upon the filter, in the form of white oacide of tin^ 
while the arsenic is contained in the filtrate as arsenate of 
sodium. If a residue has remained on the fiJter at all, it 
is to be remembered that a smaU portion of the tin may 
also be contained in the filtrate. The residue is once again 
washed with cold water, then three times in succession 
with a mixture of equal parts of water and alcohol, and 
the washings evaporated, so that the united filtrate and 
washings amount to about 10 C.c. Next, diluted nitric 
acid is added, until the liquid just has an acid reaction. 
Should this produce a separation of traces of oxide of tin, 
this is filtered out and washed a^n as directed above. 
The filters now containing any tin that may have been 
present are then specially treated so as to isolate and de- 
termine the quantity of this metal. (The prescribed pro- 
cess contains nothing new and is here omitted.) 

7. To demonstrate the presence of arsenic (in the filtrate), 
it is first converted into arsenico-molybdate of amoio- 
nium. For this purpose, the liquid is acidulated with 
nitric acid, freed from carbonic and nitrous acids by 
warming, then cooled, and, if necessary, again filtered. 
It may now amount to about 15 C.c. It is now mixed, iu 
a small flask, with about an equal volume of a solution of 
molybdate of ammonium in nitric acid,* and allowed to 
stand three hours without warming. Should the liquid, 
owing to an insufficient washing of the first hydrosul- 
phuric acid precipitate, contain traces of phosphoric acid, 
this would be now precipitated as phospho-molybdate of 
ammonium. If the operation, however, has been care- 
fully conducted, no precipitate [certainly none containing 
any arsenic] will form. 

8. The clear or filtered liquid (of § 7) is now warmed on 
a water-bath, until it ha^ been kept at the temperature of 
the latter for about 5 minutes (or better, until molybdicacid 
begins to separate). . If any arsenic was present, this will 
be separated as a yellow precipitate of arsenico-molybdate 
of ammonium, and there will usually be also a separation 
of white molybdic acid. After standing one hour, the 
liquid is passed through a small filter, which will retain a 
trace of tne precipitate, while the largest part of the latter 
will remain in the flask. The precipitate in the flask is 
now twice washed with a mixture of 100 parts of the above- 
mentioned (see note) molybdic reagent, 20 parts of nitric 
acid (sp. gr. 1.200) and 80 parts of water, and then dis- 
solved, by warming, in 2 to 4 C.c. of water of ammonia (sp. 
gr. 0.960), with subsecjuent addition of 4 C.c. of water. If 
necessary, the liquid is again passed through the small fil- 
ter [if any of the precipitate had first been collected upon 
the fllter, it should be treated in the same manner as tnat 
contained in the flask, so as to get it all into one solution. 
—Ed. Am. Drugo.], and the filtrate mixed, first with one- 
fourth of its volume of alcohol and then with 2 drops of 
solution of chloride of magnesium and chloride of ammo- 
nium. [The analytical, so-called magnesia mixture made 
with sulphate of magnesium will also answer. ~Ed. Am. 
Dr.] The arsenic will separate, either at once, or on 
standing in a cold pierce, as white and more or less crystal- 
line ammonio-magneeium arsenate. This is filtered off 
and washed with the least possible quantity of a mixture 
of 1 part of water of ammonia (0.960), 2 parts of water, and 
1 part of alcohol. 

9. The washed precipitate on the filter is next dissolved 
in the least possible quantity of dilute nitric acid, the so- 
lution evaporated to a small bulk, then one drop trans- 
ferred upon a porcelain disk, and another upon an object 
glass. To the drop on the disk is added a drop of solution 
of nitrate of silver, and afterwards, from the edge, a drop 
of water of ammonia (0. 960) . If arsenic was present, a reo- 
dish-brown stripe wDlbe formed at the line or contact, due 
to the formation of arsenate of silver. The drop placed 
upon the object glass is rendered alkaline with the least 
possible quantity of water of ammonia. If arsenic is pres- 
ent, there will be produced, either at once or after a mort 
time, a precipitate of ammonio -magnesium arsenate which, 
when viewed under the microscope, will be seen to consist 
of pointed crystals. 

U. LiQums, Jellies, etc. 

Of liquids, etc.. the quantity to be taken is such that it 
corresponds to about 20 Gm. of dry substance. For in- 
stance, of strawberry syrup about 30 Gm., of red wine or 
vinegar about 800 to 1,000 Qm. In exceptional cases, when 
these quantities are not available, smaller amounts may be 
used. 

Frui^iuices, jellies, etc., are treated with hydrochloric 
acid and chlorate of potassium precisely as directed under 
I. Thin liquids, not of an acid reaction, are evaporated to 
a small bulk, and this treated like jellies, etc. Thin, acid 
liq^uidsare distilled until only a small residue remains, and 
this is then treated as directed before. The distillate, in 
this case, is acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and like- 
wise treated with hydrosulphuric acid in the same manner 
as the solution of the residue. 

in. In Woven Fabrics, etc. 

If the arsenical dye or color is soluble in water, it may 
be extracted by this liquid. Usually it will probably be 

* Dissolve 1 part of molybdic acid in 4 parts of water of ammonia (flp. gr. 
about 0.060), and pour the solution into 16 parts of nitric add (sp. gr. ISOOl). Lei 
the mixture stand a f ew d^ys in a moderately warm place, and. If necessary, 
draw it off clear from any sediment formed. 
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but littile or not at all soluble. In all cases it is convenient 
to test a small portion in Marsh's apparatus in order to as- 
certain whether arsenic is present or not. If none is thus 
discovered, no further tests are required. 

Take 10 Gm. of the fabric, cut it into small pieces, in- 
troduce these into a tubulated retort of potash-glass, of the 
capacity of about 400 C.c. and add 100 C.c. of pure hydro- 
chloric acid of spec. gr. 1.190. The neck of the retort 
should be drawn out and bent at an obtuse angle. The 
retort is adjusted so that the branch extending from the 
retort itself is directed obliquely upwards, and the second 
bent downwards. The latter is introduced into a Liebig's 
condenser, the connection being closed by a piece of rubber- 
tubing. The condenser tube is made to dip air-tight into 
a tubulated receiver of about 500 C.c. capacity, contain 
ing 200 C.c. of water. To keep it cool, it is placed into a 
basin contcuning cold water. The tubulurc of the retort 
is connected with a Peligot tube filled with water (to form 
a water-ioint). After about one hour, 5 C.c. of a cold 
saturated aqueous solution of crystallized ferrous chloride 
(free from arsenic) is put in the retort and the contents 
heated. When the excess of hydrochloric acid has been 
driven ofF, the temperature is raised so as to bring the 
contents to boiling, and the distillation is continued until 
the contents begin to swell. The retort is allowed to cool, 
50 C.c. more of hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1.190) then added, 
and the distillation repeated. 

The distillate in the receiver (which may have a brown 
color from organic matter), united with the contents of the 
Peligot tube, is put into a flask, diluted to 600 or 700 C.c. 
with distilled water, and a current of pure hydrosulphuric 
acid gas then conducted through it, first while heating, and 
afterwards during cooling. 

After 12 hours, the brown precipitate (partly or entirely 
con8istinfi[ of organic substances) is filtered out upon an 
asbestos filter, prepared by a suitable layer of asbestos in 
a funnel, the exit tube of which contains a glass stop-cock. 
After washmg the filter a short time, the stop-cock is 
closed, and the residue upon the filter— while the funnel is 
covered with a plate of glass or watch glass— treated with 
a few cubic centimeters of bromated hydrochloric acid 
(prepared by saturating hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 1.190 
with bromine). After about half an hour's treatment, the 
solution is allowed to fiow off through the stop* cock into 
the same flask in which the precipitation was carried out, 
upon the walls of which there are frequently slight films 
of the original sulphuretted precipitate. The residue 
upon the asbestos filter is washed with hydrochloric acid 
of spec. grav. 1.190. 

The liquid in the flask is again mixed with an excess of 
ferrous chloride and transferred (with washings made 
with hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 1.190) into a smaller 
retort, where the disnllation is conducted precisely as 
descnbed before. 

The distillate will now usually be limpid like water. It 
is then diluted with distilled water to about 700 C.c. and 
treated with hydrosulphuric acid as directed above. After 
12 hours, any precipitated sulphide of arsenic is separated 
by filtration upon a filter which had previously been 
washed successively with dilute hydrochloric acid, water, 
and alcohol, then had been dried at 110 *" C. and weighed. 
The residue upon the filter is washed, first with water, 
then with absolute alcohol, afterwards with warmea 
disulphide of cai*bon, and lastly again with absolute alcohol. 
It is then dried at 110" C. and weighed. 

From the amount of AsaSs, the quantity of arsenic 
orinnaUy present is calculated. In the case of fabrics (or 
wall pai>er8) the calculation should extend to the amount 
present in a given square surface, best in 100 square centi- 
meters.— After 2fettecA. /. Anal Chem., 1888, 471-478. 

Color-Test for Saooharin. 

Mr. David LmDO writes in the Chem. News (August 8d) : 
I have failed as yet to obtain a characteristic reaction 
[color-reaction] for the substance in solution. The follow- 
ing test, which must be applied to the solid body, is be- 
lieved to be original. It consists in evaporating to dryness 
on the water-bath the saccharin mixed with excess of ni- 
tidc acid. A fragment of caustic potash (not too small) is 
then added, and a drop or two of water, without removing 
the dish from the bath. Color is at once developed, and 
if the dish is inclined, streaks of color, blue, violet, purple 
and red, flow from the caustic. The reaction is very fine, 
and still more beautiful if fifty per cent alcohol is added to 
the potash instead of pure water. The test, however, is 
not extremely delicate : half a milligramme of saccharin 
in the solid state is about the smallest quantity that will 
give definite results. Heat is necessary to develop the 
colors, and apparently a large excess of alkali. Soda does 
not appear to act as well as potash. Mr. Lindo adds that 
•color reactions obtained with coal-tar products must always 
be suspected of not being characteristic. Whether the one 
here described for saccharin is peculiar to it, remains to 
be ascertained. 



AN IMPBOVED FILTEBING APPABATIJS. 

PRaikow has utilized NickeFs idea of perforated filters 
• in a new manner. 
A conical tube of porcelain (D), which is perforated with 
a series of holes, is placed inside of a funnel, in the manner 
shown in the cut, the portions coming in contact being 
suitably ground. The cone D is wound around with filter- 
ing paper, cut into strips of 2 to 4 CJm. width, which may 
be suitably tied. The liquid to be filtered is poured into 
the space between the funnel and conical tube. If there is 
much sediment, the lower holes of the filtering tube will 
gradually become clogged, but the upper ones will stiU 
continue to functionate. 

In case it is desired to hasten filtration by a filter pump, 
the orifice of the cone D is closed with a cork carrying a 
tube which is connected with the pump. In this case, of 
course, care must be taken that the level of the liquid to 
be filtered is maintained above the top row of holes in the 
cone ; otherwise air would be aspirated, and the action of 
the pump be neutralized. When the liquid becomes scant 
in quantity, the author recommends to push a cork (which 
is supposed to fit suit- 
ably, see Fig. 2) down the 
conical tube, so as to 
cover the several rows of 
holes which would other- 
wise be exposed. — After 
Chem. Zeit. 

Note by Ed, Am. Drug. 
—In place of this arrange- 
ment, we would construct 
the apparatus differently. 
We would use not a coni- 
cal, but a parallel-sided 
tube with rows of holes, 
and fasten it by passing 
it through a cork put into 
the neck of the funnel in 
such a manner that the 
connection would be water-tight, but at the same time 
permit the tube being pushed down through the cork when 
so desired. After the last of the liquid has been poured into 
the space between the funnel and central tube, the level of 
the hquid must be watched, and whenever it approaches 
the top row of holes, the tube must be pushed down so as 
not to permit any access of air. 

ON FILTBATION. 

OTTO Hehnkr and Henrt D. Richmond have examined 
the methods for inserting filters in funnels, in order 
to find out which is the best. If a filter is so placed in a 
funnel that it is at all points in contact with the latter, the 
liquid cannot escape, and filtration is slow. For this rea- 
son, corrugated or cnannellated funnels have been made, 
which do not, however, any longer fulfil their purpose, 
owing to the thin filtering paper now generally used, 
which stretches sufficiently to accommodate itself to the 
uneven su^ace of the funnel. The authors caused funnels 
to be made which contained four ridges upon their inner 
surface, the ridges running from the rim to the neck. 
Then they exammed the rate of filtration through differ- 
ent kinds of funnels and with differently folded filters. 
As filtering liquid, 25(» C.c. of pure water were used, and 
the filters kept constantly full. For each experiment a 
new filter was used, since even pure water gradually stops 
up the pores of a filter, thereby retarding filtration. The 
results, which express the rate of filtration of 250 C.c. of 
pure water in seconds of time are given below. A variety 
of filtering papers were used by the author, but we shall 
note here only the reference made to Schleicher and 
Schuell's papers. 
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The Indiana Legislature has enacted a law prohibiting 
the refilling, more than once, of prescriptions containing 
doses of more than i grain of opium or ^^ grain of mor- 
phine without verbal or written order from the prescriber. 



Column 2 gives the rapidity of filtration (in seconds) 
with smooth tunnel; No. 3 the same, 
with smooth funnel and closely cut- 
ofl! stem, the paper being folded at an 
angle somewhat larger than- 90'', so 
that it may not fit tight; No. 4 the 
same arrangement, only with substitu- 
tion of the new funnel above-mentioned ; 
No. 6, with folded filter; and No. 7 with 
the filter folded, as shown in the cut. 
This is done in the following manner: 
Fold the filter in the direction of two 
diameters crossing each other at right angles. This 
>vill produce four quadrants. Open the filter out again, 
reverse it^ and in two opposite quadrants fold back the 
edges until they meet. When the filter is placed in a 
funnel of 60°, it will exactly fit it— After The Analyst 
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The Syntheaifl of Comine. 



In 1886, Prof. Ladenburg announced the important fact 
that he had succeeded in producing synthetically the 
alkaloid coniine possessed of every property which charac- 
terized the natural alkaloid. Previous to that time, a syn- 
thetical coniine had already been prepared, but while this 
corresponded with the natural alkaloid in nearly every 
respect, yet there were some differences which showed 
that the identity was not absolute. One of the chief dif- 
ferences was this, that the artificial coniine was optically 
inert, while the natural coniine turned polarized light to 
the right. 

It has long been known that artificially prepared organic 
bases are optically inert, while all natural alkaloids turn 
the ray of polarized light either to the right or to the left 
The solution of this puzzle will no doubt mark an impor- 
tant era in chemical knowledge, and an important step 
towards its solution has been made, first, by Paateur in his 
researches upon dextro- and laevo-tartaric acids, and now 
by Ladenburg. The latter has occasion, in a recent ex- 
tensive paper on pyridine and piperidine bases, published 
in LUbig*s Annalen (vol. 247, p. 80), to give a more de- 
tailed account of how the synthesis of *' natural ^' coniine 
was brought about, and we give the more interesting por- 
tions of this paper in the following: 

Although coniine was observed already in 1827 by Gie- 
seke and shortly afterwards more closely studied by Geiger, 
its correct chemical composition (CsHnN) was first deter- 
mined by Hofmann in 1881. The latter recognized its 
similarity to piperidine, and subsequently showed that it 
could be changed, by a reduction process, to a new base, 
CHuN. 

The latter, known as conyrine, has been recognized by 
its decomposition producte to be identical with propyl- 
pyridine, which may in fact be obtained by the action of 
reducing agente (nascent hydrogen, eto.) upon natural 
conime. 

Without entering here too minutely into the chemical 
constitution and relationship of the several synthetic com- 
pounds involved in the final building up of true coniine, 
we will merely stete here that the next problem to be 
solved was the conversion of alpha-propyl-pyridine, 
(or conyrine (C.HnN; into alpha-propyl-piperidine which 
latter contains six atoms more ot hydrogen, and is, 
therefore, according to its eltmentary composition, appa- 
rently identical with natural coniine: C«HitN. It was not 
necessary to convert the first-named base itself into the 
second, as there were better means available to pass from 
the pyridine series to that of piperidine. Alpha-ally 1- 
pyrimne was treated with metaihc sodium and boiling 
alcohol, and produced the desired base in nearly theoreti- 
cal quantity. The crude base was converted into the 
hydrochlorate, the latter several times recrystaUized, and 
the base isolated by distilling the salt in the usual manner 
with aqueous solution of soda. The oily alkaloid was 
separated from the distillate, the remainder dissolved in 
the condensed water, separated by potassa, and the united 
portions of the alkaloid then dried over potash. 

The base thus obtained coincided in boiling point, 
elementary composition, odor, specific gravity, behavior 
towards reagents, physiological effects, eto., etc., com- 
pletely with natural coniine, but there uxia still a difference. 
as the artificial base was optically inert, while natural 
coniine is dextrogy re. . ,. 

The important step now to be imdertaken was to spht 
the optically inactive artificial coniine into its two com- 
ponent isomeric bodies, which— after the analogy of cer- 
tain substances investigated by Pasteur— could be anti- 
cipated to be, the one dextrogyre and the other Icevogyre, 
in such proportions that their optical properties mutually 
neutralized each other. Pasteur had shown that uvic 
acid is such a compound, mcuie up of dextro- and tevo- 
tartaric acid. 

Ladenburg tried several methods to bring about a split- 
ung up of the artificial coniine. One of these consisted in 
treating a solution of the base with fungi, which could be 
expected to destroy one of the active isomers, leaving the 
other behind. [Pasteur had shown, m 1860, that ii to a 
solution of acid uvate of ammonium, containing traces of 
phosphate, some spores of Penicillium glaucum are added, 
the dextro-tartaric acid, of which the uvic acid is partly 
composed is gradually consumed, so that Isevotartanc 
acid^naily alone remains.] But it was found that comine 
behaved, even towards the most resisting fungus (Peni- 
ciUium glaucum) so poisonous that no solutions contain- 
ing over 0.1 per cent could be employed. And even after 
many weeksM-rial, the coniine was found to have under- 
gone no change. ^ . ,_ -r j i. j 

The next method was one for which Ladenburg made 
use of a hint afforded by Pasteur's investigations. Re- 
membering that this chemist succeeded in splitting up uvic 
acid, while the latter was combined in salts, Ladenburg 
looked about for an optically active acid which would form 
a well-crystallizable salt with coniine. A good promise 
appeared to be afforded by the dextrogyre tartrate of 
coniine, which had been prepared some years previously 
by "Schorm. This was a salt of coniine prepared with 
dextro-tartaric acid. On preparing a syrupy solution of 
equal molecules of tartaric acid and true coniine^ and 
adding to it a crystalline fragment of the before-mentioned 



salt, Ladenburg found, after a short time, that the whole 
Uquid sohdifiod to a hard crystalline mass. On repeating 
this experiment with substitution of alpha-propyl-piperi- 
dine, that is, artificial coniine. crystals appear in this li- 
quid likewise, but even after eight days it was onlj partially 
sohdified. As it could not be filtered, the mass was trans- 
ferred upon blottinc paper, which absorbed the syrupy 
portion. The crystals were freed from adhering syrup ov 
strong pressure between bibulous paper, the dry crystals 
decomposed by potassa, the base distilled over, and after 
being separated and dried examined in the polariscope. 
It was now found to turn the plane of polarized light to 
the right to the same (or practically the same) degree as 
natural coniine, and in all other respects, even where 
there had previously yet been some slight differences, the 
identity was absolute. 

Hence this operation resulted for the first time in the 
complete synthesis of a natural alkaloid — if we understand 
under cdkaloids those natural bases of vegeteble origin 
which are related to pyridine, or at least contain a nitro- 
genized nucleus. 

In this connection, it is proper to remark that not only 
Ladenburg, but many other chemists had heretofore be- 
lieved that the pyridine which they had recognized as 
being closel^^ related to the alkaloids, and wmch they 
usually obtained for their experiments from certain manu- 
facturers, was obtained from bone-ter (product of the dry 
distillation of bones), as this was suppc^ed to be a much 
more abundant source of the substance than coal-tar or 
other compounds which were also known to contain it. 
Prof. Ladenburg was led to the above supposition because 
the manufacturers used to supply the crude pyridine under 
the name of **Thier-ol-basen^ (*'bases from aninoal oil"). 
It now turns out that in spite of this name, the commercial 
crude pyridine is all obtained from coal tar. 

The dextrogyre portion of alpha-propyl piperidine hav- 
ing thus been extracted and identified with natural 
coniine, it remained only to separate the laevogyre por- 
tion contained in the syrup soaked up by the blotting 
Saper. It was first tried to remove from it any of the 
extrogyro salt still contained therein, but this was unsuc- 
cessful. However, by the aid of iodide of cadmium, which 
forms double salts with coniine and many other alkaloids, 
a partial separation of the Isevogyre salt was accom- 
plished, the resulting base being, howaver, only approxi- 
mately pure. 

Disinfeotion. 

The following directions for disinfection are contained 
in the ofiicial Formulaire Pharmaceutique of the Paris 
hospitals: 

1. Before employing any disinfectent, search for the 
cause of infection, with a view to suppress it. Particularly 
look to the tightness of sewers, construction of cloeete, 
eto. 

2. Personal Disinfection, — Surgeons and their assistants 
should wash their hands first with soap and water, and 
afterwards with either one of the following solutions: 

a. Carbolic Acid 50 parts. 

Glycerin 75 •• 

Water 1,000 " 

b. Corrosive Sublimate 2 parts. 

Chloride of Sodium 2 " 

Water .1,000 " 

3. Disinfection of Bedding, Clothing, Curtains, Car- 
pets, efc— Expose the objecte, during twenty minutes, to 
steam under pressure, in a suitable apparatus, such as 
that of Geneste and Herscher, at a temperature of at least 
105- C. (221' F.). Dry air, even at 120** C. (248" F.), does 
not disinfect bulky articles, even after several hours ; and 
woollen goods are rendered reddish-brown by it. 

Blood, fecal matters, and colored albuminous dejections 
leave indehble stains upon fabrics, if these are heated to 
about 100" C. (212* F.) The stains found on coverlets, 
mattress covers, etc., are first washed with a dilute solu- 
tion of hypochlorite of sodium (about 1 volume of Labar- 
raque's solution in 300-400 volumes of water).* 

Shoes shoiUd be washed with the following solution: 

Corrosive Sublimate 8 parts. 

Chloride of Sodium 3 ** 

Water 1.000 " 

4. Disinfection of Linen, e<c.— Bedclothing, linen, ete., 
which is soiled by dejections or blood, should first be 
soaked or rinsed in the afc>ove-mentioned dilute solution of 
hypochlorite of sodium (called chlorozone in the original), 
then wrung out, and afterwards put in the steam-heating 
apparatus. Or the articles may be boiled in the liquid just 
mentioned. Or they may be kept from six to twelve hours 
in a weak solution of chloride of lime, obtained by in- 

. closing chloride of lime in a sack of stout material and 
hanging it into the water. About one pound of chloride 
of lime is required for every twenty-five gallons of water. 

• This wiU be found too dUute. The atrength to be used will depend upon 
(he Intensity of the stain and the nature of the fabric. 
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In order to avoid the scattering of germs, the fabrics 

should be immersed in the liquid previous to being sorted 

out and counted. 

Leather is disinfected by applying to it, with a brush, a 

solution of 

CorrosiTe Sublimate 16 grains. 

Chloride of Sodium 16 *• 

Water 1 quart. 

6. Infectious Fecal Discharges.— Place into the porcelain 
vessel (intended to receive them) beforehand some 4 or 8 
ounces of a 5-per-cent solution of hydrochloric acid or of 
chloride of lime, or the following: 

Sulphate of Copper 1| oz. 

Sulphuric Acid if oz. 

Water 1 quart. 

6. Sick-RoomSy Unoccupied. — These are treated either by 
sulphur or nitrous fumigations. 

a. Sulphur Fumigations. Close up all exits and fissures 
[except one or more, to be closed after the disinfecting 
process has been started]. Boil some water in the room for 
at least one hour in a vessel placed on a suitable heating- 
apparatus. Place pieces of sulphur into sheet-iron pans 
having low sides (aoout 12 inches in diameter, and 2 inches 
high), standing upon beds of sand. Add a little alcohol to 
each, and then ignite them. For everf 85 cubic feet, 300 
^ains of sulphur should be used. CUose the last exits. 
After twenty-four hours open the room and ventilate 
thoroujB^hly. 

b. Nitrous fumigations. Into a cup, placed inside of a 
stoneware jar, put crystals of nitrosyl-sulphate (sulpho- 
nitrous acid ; the lead-chamber crystals of sulphuric-acid 
ivorks), of which about 16 grains will be required for every 
35 cubic feet. Then place the vessel under a faucet, and 
adjust the latter so tnat water will fall upon the crystals 
drop by drop, which will cause the immediate disengage- 
n«ent of reddish fumes. Close the room until the follow- 
ing day. Be particularly careful not to inhale the escap- 
ing vapor of tue gas^ or the air of the room, charged with 
the vapors, on opemng it. It is best to have two vessels 
containing the disinfectant, one at each end of the room. 

After either one of the above fumigations are com- 
pleted, wash the walls and floor of the room, by means 
of a painter's brush, with a ]^per-cent solution of carbolic 
acid. 

7. Disinfection of Wagons [Ambulances, etc,]. — Sick- 
wagons should be disinfected in the following manner : 

w agons which can be closed are disinfected like sick- 
rooms, by me€ms of the before-mentioned nitrous fumiga- 
tions. Wagons lined with cloth may be likewise cBs- 
infec;ted in this manner; but open wagons must be 
disinfected in a special shed which can be closed. 

Wagons lined with moleskin or plush are disinfected 
like shoes, viz., by washing them with a solution contain- 
ing 2 parts, each, of corrosive sublimate and of chloride of 
sodium in 1,000 parts of water. 

Alaninate of Mercury. 

Alanin (CHtNO^) is a body derived from lactic acid and 
propyl-glycol. It is also known as lactamine or amido- 
propionic acid. 

In order to obtain the alaninate or amido-propionate of 
mercury, alanin is dissolved in 20 parts of water, the 
solution raised to boiling, and then mtdually saturated 
with mercuric oxide, added in very fine powder and in 
small quantities at a time. The filtered solution is evap- 
orated, and there will be obtained a white, crvstalline 
powder, soluble in 3 parts of cold water. This solution is 
colorless, and keeps indefinitely, even though exposed to 
air and light. 

De Luca recommends alaninate of mercury, in form of 
hypodermic injection, in doses of 5 to 15 milligrammes 
<i'f to J grain) per day for adults, in the treatment of 
syphilis. A course of forty-five days is stated to often be 
sufficient to bring about a permanent cure. 

In children, the remedy is to be administered per os, in 
doses of 2 to 5 milligrammes (gV to tV grain).— After Arch, 
de Pharm.y June. 

The Camphor Monopoly at Formosa. 

In reply to a communication of the American Minister 
to China, in which he asked that the camphor industry of 
Formosa should be conducted under the rules formerly in 
use, and not as a GU)veminent monopoly, the Yamen 
(Chinese Foreign Office) state that the wnole aspect of the 
camphor industry upon Formosa has changed since the 
rules were made (in 1869). There is no more camphor pro- 
duced in the territories adjacent to the sea-coast, though, 
if any camphor is procurable there, it may still be pur- 
chased by foreign merchants, whether it is** official'^ or 
not. The custom passes which foreign merchants require 
for travelling on business specially stipulate that they must 
not prtxseed **to places in close proximity to the country 
occupied by the abori^nes and their trade. ^' The provin- 
cial monopoly in camphor is in that produced in the inner 
mountainous region inhabited by the aborigines, which 
has been brought under subjection by the governor. The 
government has established military stations there, both 
as a means of keeping the aborigines in subjugation, and 
to protect the business. 




AN IMFBOVED EXTRACTION APFABATUS. 

A A. LuMSDEN describes an extraction apparatus (in 
• Chem. News of March 29th) which has several useful 
features, one of which is the small quantity of solvent re- 
quired, which is used over and over again until the sub- 
stance is exhausted. The author says : 

The apparatus I constructed for myself some years ago, 
and have since used exclusively without accident or trou- 
ble, is a modification of Church's apparatus, the essential 
improvement being in the removal of the danger of 
bursting the flasks, or driving out the corks, by pressure 
during the distillation. The extraction of a sample occu- 
pies no more than an hour as a rule, while the recovery of 
the ether is accomplished, and loss by evaporation is 
avoided, just as effectively as with any other apparatus. 

The tube T— a piece of ordinary combustion tube, drawn 
out to go throu^n the cork 
of flask a — contains the sub- 
stance, which is kept in its 
place by a plug or cotton 
pushed prettv tightly into 
the lower end of tube, and 
by a more loosely fitted 
plug, held down by a spiral 
string of common wire. The 
tared fiask a is short and 
wide, with a capacity of 80 
to 90 C.c, and is heated in 
the usual way by a beaker 
of hot water. Flask h has 
a similar capacity to a, but 
is preferably of a taller 
form, and is inserted in a 
beaker of cold water kept 
overflowing by a continu- 
ous stream from the tap, 
passing flrst through the 
condenser. The tube lead 
ing from T to the bottom 
of the flask & is i inch in 
diameter and has no joining. Tlio cork 
of b has a small V-noteh opening to the 
air, to prevent either pressun^ or rare- 
faction in the apparatus as the proc^Ba 
proceeds. The whole is suspemloii by a 
string attached to any convenient fixture, 
and can thus be adjusted to niiiki^ t)ip 
flasks hang at a suitable height in the 
beakers. When an extraction is being commenced, 2 or 3 
C.c. of ether are put into flask a, b is half filled with the 
same liquid, and the corks are all firmly inserted. The 
apparatus is now lowered to its normal position, when the 
ether in a is vaporized, expelling the air. The apparatus 
is now lifted bodily (by taking hold of the condenser) and 
flask a is plunged into a beaker of cold water standing 
beside the not one. In a few seconds, the liquid ether in 
b is completely drawn into a, carrying along a portion of 
the oil in the sample. Flask a is again inserted in the hot 
beaker, when distillation commences, and is allowed to 
continue until the greater portion of the ether be con- 
densed in & ; a is again dipped in the cold water, and the 
operaUon is repeated until the sample be completely ex- 
tracted. 

I find it convenient to use two hot- water beakers, one 
standing over an argand and ready to replace the other at 
each new distillation. 



PREFABATION OF ABSOLUTE ALCOHOL. 

/An a small scale absolute alcohol may b^ obtained, ac- 
" cording to J. Habermann, by introducing caustic 
lime, in small fragments, into a glass tube 6, about 28 
inches long, and 14 to 2 inches 
wide, which is connected, in an 
upright position^ with the distil- 
ling flask. The lime is, however, 
not poured into the tube direct- 
ly, but is made to fill the space 
between the walls of the tube and 
a narrow roll of iron wire gauze 
c, which is made to occupy the 
centre of the tube, and the object 
of which is to permit the pas- 
sage of alcohol vapors upward, 
when the lower layers .of lime 
begin to become semi-hquid. To 
completely dehydrate 4 C.c. of 
95^ alcohol, 1 Gm. of lime is re- 
quired. At first, the contents of 
the fiask must be heated very 
slowly and gently on a water- 
bath, so that but little distils 
over during the first two hours. 
Then the receiver is changed, 
and the distillation made to 
proceed more rapidly. As soon as the lime has become 
semi-liquid, the tube is exchanged for another.— After 
Chem. Centralbl, No. 24. 
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A Substitute Ibr Cod-Liver Oil. 



Prop. LfiPiHB (in RSp. de Pharm,, July, 1888), after hav- 
ing discussed the nature of an oil emulsion in general (see 
pa^ 171 in this number), turns to the subject of cod-liver 
oil m particular, and first auotes the observation of Berthe 
that bleached cod-liver on is much less easily absorbed 
than the brown. The cause is this, that the latter contains 
between 6 and 11 per cent of free fatty acids, while the 
bleached contains only about 0.4 per cent. Buchheim. who 
recognized the importance of having free fatty acids pres- 
ent, some years ago proposed to add these to cod-liver oil, 
or to administer them separately. And quite recently 
Mering recommended the employment of partially saponi- 
fied oil of olive. The substance Lipanin which is made by 
Kahlbaum^ of Berlin, and has recently been introduced in 
medicine, is nothing else than olive oilj in which a small 
quantity of free fatty acids has been set free (about 6 
per cent), and converted into soap. 

Salkowski criticises this preparation. Instead of a partial 
saponification he prefers the direct addition of pure oleic 
acid, or of erucic and palmitic acids. The latter is object- 
ed to by Mering, as it is apt to crystallize out, while the 
former is liable to become easily rancid. 

In place of using olive oil, Mr. Foumie, chief pharmacist 
of the Lyons hospitals, has selected, at Prof. Lepine's 
suggestion, a new vehicle to carry the free acids, viz., but- 
tei\ 

To make the preparation, the butter is first melted, 
washed with alkaline water, and afterwards with pure 
water, being thereby deprived of casein, serum, and vola- 
tile fatty acids. It is then mixed with 6 per cent of its 
weight of a mixture of fatty acids obtained in the follow- 
ing manner. A specified quantity of butter is saponified ; 
the resulting soap is decomposed with an acid with the 
exclusion of air (imder a current of carbonic acid gas) 
and at a low temperature, to avoid the formation of oxy- 
oleic acid. The supernatant fatty acids are removed after 
cooling, then washed with several portions of water at a 
temperature of 76' C. (167" F.), and afterwards added to 
the purified butter. The product is absolutely free from 
odor and disagreeable taste, provided the process has been 
carefully conducted. It may easily be mixed with medica- 
ments, so far as they are not incompatible. This method 
of operation is deemed by the originators preferable to that 
involving the use of pure oleic acid, as this is worth some 
ten dollars a poimd. 

Regarding the effects of treatment of consumptives with 
this new agent, experiments have not far enough advanced 
to ^vea decisive statement. Meanwhile, as there is great 
activity at present among observant therapeutists, in ex- 
perimenting with new agents to combat tne old enemy, 
phthisis, the. publication of the above process will afford 
to those who desire to do so, a chance to try it. 

The Fharmaoopodial Assay of Cinchona. 

The Pharmacopoeia Committee of the German Pharma- 
ceutical Association propose the following text for the ar- 
ticle ** Cortex Chin8B" (Cinchona) in the next edition of 
the German Pharmacopoeia : 

Cortex ChiruB, Bark of the branches and trunk of cul- 
tivated species of cinchona, chiefly of CincJuma succirvbra, 
occurring frequently in rolls of about 60 Cm. (28 inches) 
in length. 1 to 4 Cm. (f to 1\ inches) in diameter, and 2 to 
4 Mm. (ab. i to i inch) in thickness. These brittle barks 
have a thin, gra3rish-brown cork, with coarse longitudinal 
ridges and short diagonal fissures, and have a brownish- 
redj fibrous interior. Under the microscope, the bark ex- 
hibits the bast-cells peculiar to the cinchonas. 

On Ideating 0.1 Gm. of the bark in a test-tube to redness, 
a fine carmine-red tar is produced. 

Cinchona l^k yields a reddish-brown powder, which 
should contain not less than 3.5^ of alkaloids. 

Shake 20 Gm. of the powder repeatedly and energetically 
with 10 Gm. of water of ammonia, 20 Gm. of alcohol, and 
170 Gm. of ether, and after twenty-four hours pour off 100 
Gm. Add 3 C.c. of normal hydrochloric acid, and 27 C.c. 
of water, then remove the ether and alcohol by distillation 
and, if necessary, add more normal hydrochloric acid, so 
as to render the liquid acid. Then filter and while the 
liquid is cold add to it, while stirring, 3.5 C.c. of normal 
potassa solution, or such a Quantity thereof as will be re- 
quired to cause phenolphtnalein paper dipped into the 
liquid to acquire a red tint. The precipitate is collected 
upon a filter, and gradually washed with a little water, 
until the escaping drops cease to redden phenolphthalein 
paper. Allow the precipitated alkaloids to drain, press them 
gently between blotting poper, dry them in the air suffi- 
ciently to transfer them upon a watch-glass, and then dry 
them completely, first over sulphuric acic and then on a 
water-bath. The weight of alkaloids thus obtained and 
dried at 100^ C. should not be less than 0.35 Gm. 

On treating the alkaloids thus obtained and reduced to a 
fine powder, with 16 C.c. of ether, added in several por- 
tions, not more than one-half of their weight should remain 
undissolved. On shaking the ethereal solution with diluted 
sulphuric acid, a few drops of the latter, mixed with 
several cubic centimeters of water, should give a bluish- 
fiuorescent liquid, which assumes a handsome green color 
upon addition of chlorine water and excess of ammonia. 

The Committee adds the following comments : The 



changes which are here proposed in the method of assaying 
cinchona bark rather concern the manipulation than the 
priDciple. In the first place, 100 Gm. of the extract are 
taken for assay, as these correspond to 10 Gm. of bark. 
FNo account, however, is taken here of the weight of alka- 
loids contained in these 100 Gm. Supposing the bark, of 
which 20 Gm. had been taken for assay, to contain 4 per 
cent of alkaloids, then the 200 Gm. of mixed solvent wouljl 
extract these and become 204 Gm. Hence it wovvld be neces- 
sary to withdraw 102 Gm. of the liquid to repre sent 10 Gm. 
of bark. As, however, the actual percentage of alkaloid in 
the bark is unknown previous to the analysis, and the 
possible error is usually very small^ we agree with our 
German confreres that it may be disregarded. —Ed. Am. 
Druog.] On adding the 3 C.c. of normal acid, some water 
must be added also so as to enable the alk<i:loida] salt to 
enter solution. The ether cannot all be removed by spon- 
taneous evaporation, as in this case the concomitant alco- 
hol would also remain behind. It is absolutely necessary 
to heat the liquid so as to drive off the alcohol, in order to 
cause the alkaloid to be precipitated in a liquid entirely 
free from alcohol. The distillation must be conducted in 
the water-bath, and continued until nothing mure passes 
over. The quantity of caustic alkali required for precipi- 
tation is easily ascertained by employing strips ot paper 
impregnated with alcoholic solution of phenolphthedein. 
If such a strip is colored red, when dipped in the liquid, 
an excess of alkali is present, and the precipitation com- 
pleted. In the same manner the completion of the washing 
is ascertained. Phenolphthalein reveals the presence o! 
caustic alkahes with great distinctness by becoming red ; 
but free alkaloids (though thev turn litmus blue) have no 
infiuence upon phenolphthalein [that is, alkaloids from 
cinchona; Fliickiger, however, has found that both atro- 
pine and hyoscy amine are capable of reddening phenol- 
phthalein paper.— -En. Am. Dr.]. 

The assay of the bark is proposed to be extended to a de- 
termination of the amount of ether-soluble alkaloids, jln 
the present German Pharm. this had not been provided for, 
but it has been in the U. S. Pharm.] This is done by treat- 
ing the finely triturated total alkaloids with small quan- 
tities of ether until 16 C.c. of this have been consumed. The 
identification of quinine or quinidine in the ethereal solu- 
tion is performed as prescribed in the text, the fluorescence 
being particularly prominent when the liquid is as highly 
diluted as the test prescribes. 

The Cardamom Plant. 

The cardamom of commerce, Elettaria Cardamomum, 
a member of the natural order of Zingiberace«e, is in- 
digenous to the forests of Malabar, where it is found grow- 
ing wild at altitudes ranging from 1,800 to 3,600 feet above 
sea level. A moderate degree of shade and any amount 
of moisture are the cUmatm conditions most favorable for 
the plant's luxuriant growth. 

If the shade be too profound, the stalks which spring 
from the rhizome will b^ but few in number, but if sun- 
light be moderately admitted, they will increase amaz- 
ingly, often exceeding seventv in number ; but if exposed to 
sunshine for more than an hour or two daily, the plant 
languishes and eventually dies out. Each stalk throws 
out a scape, or peduncle, varying in length from U to 2i 
feet, on which the fruit ia produced in the form of cap- 
sules, arranged in an alternate manner on each side of the 
shaft, at a distance of about ^ inches from each other. 
From the description of the plant above given, a large crop 
might be expected, but the result does not fulfil tbe ex- 
pectation to the anticipated extent, as, owing to the large 
amount of moisture contained in the vegetable tissues of 
the cases which cover the grains, one pound of the green 
fruit reduces down to one Quarter or sometimes one-fifth 
of a pound, when fully dried. 

In its natural climate and soil, a sandy loam devoid of 
clay, the plant begins to bear in the second, and yields a 
full crop in the fourth year. My experience does not en- 
able me to state precisely the yield of each plant. I think ^ 
that the planter may consider himself fortunate if he suc- 
ceeds in harvesting, on the average, one-quarter pound of 
dry cardamoms per plant in the total number of sixty plants 
which occupy an acre, in the fourth year, less a certain 
percentageof loss occasioned by rats, pquirrels, and snakes, 
all whicn species of vermin evince a partiality for tbe 
fruit, and are ever on the watch to pounce upon it the mo- 
ment it becomes ripe; and this entails the necessity of 
great watchfulness on the part of the planter to forestall 
these marauders, and be in the happy position of that early 
bird which proverbially **get6 the worm." Each stalk, as 
it completes its functions in bringing its scape to maturity, 
and becomes effete, is succeeded by another stalk, sprout- 
ing from the parent rhizome, which begins to bear m the 
course of a year; and in this order the growth proceeds 
with successive renovations, until the plant attains its 
ultimate span of existence, in the lapse of time ; the extent 
of duration of which is not accurately known to the writer. 

Until Ceylon glutted the home markets, cardamoms sold 
well, but they hardly fetch remunerative prices now, as 
the quotations have fallen from 58. a lb. tol«. 4d., and even 
less tor the small kinds, of which there is a considerable 

Proportion in all lots, and which sell for about 8d. a pound, 
'he spontaneous way in which the plant was for a long 
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time supposed to be exclusiveljr produced, viz.. from the 
concussion of the ground occasioned by the fall of a lar^ 
tree felled over it, was, if not a purely fanciful idea, prob- 
ably a cunning one suggested by the mtereeted motives of 
those who were the f )rtunate holders of the cardamom 
hills and habitats. Whether such an ori^ has any better 
foundation to rest upon than mere imagination, it would 
be idle here to discuss, as there is no question of the fact 
that cardamoms can be reared from seed sown in shaded 
nurseries in the ordinary way, or from the division of the 
rhizome into parts containing young shoots or eyes fit for 
development into them. The former is imdoubtedly the 
quickest way of forming a plantation^ although it must be 
admitted the seed is singularly slow m germinating, tak- 
ing never ]ees than three and often as many as five months 
before the little spikes show themselves above ground. 
Within a year from this time, the plants will, with careful 
culture, have attained a sufficient size to be nlanted out 
into nits dug for their reception, in the shade oi the forest, 
suitaoly prepared by trencning, and the thorough extirpa- 
tion of root and branch of the nrush-wood occupying the 
surface. The process cardamoms are put through, called 
'' bleaching,'' is a tedious one, and if left to agents, particu- 
larly costly. It is done by exposing them to tihe fumes of 
sulphur in closed recep&cles— a process which has the 
effect of transforming their dingy eray into a delicate 
pale straw color. This may be callea one oC the tricks of 
the trade, which, while perhaps it may not appreciably 
deteriorate or detract from the quality or flavor of the 
grains, captivates the public eye and secures a better 
price. — Tropical AgricuUuriat. 

On the Kature of Oil Emulsions. 

In the course of a paper on Cod-Liver Oil (in the ESpert* 
de Pharm. July, 1888), Prof. LSpineldiscusses the mode of 
formation of emulsion of fixed oils, and draws certain con- 
clusions therefrom. Though no specially new facts are 
there advanced, yet it is worth while to give an abstract 
of this portion of the paper. 

When an emulsion is to be prepared artifically, we are 
oblieed to have recourse to violent agitation. On the other 
hand, when an oil is emulsified in the intestinal canal, the 
feature of violent agitation is absent, there being merely 
the peristaltic action of the intestines. The author quotes 
the explanation which'.wasgiven.by Gad(in Dubois^ Archdv, 
1878, 1881), to account for this. Supposing we add to the 
solution of an alkali contained in a watch-glass, very care- 
fully a single drop of a fixed oil containing about 6 per cent 
of free fatty ados, there will soon be OMerved a whitish 
zone forming around the drop of oiL Upon very gentle agi- 
tation, some small particles will be observed m this zone, 
having an active motion, and these particles will, upon a 
slightly increased agitation, be recognized as minute drop- 
lets of fat which separate from the main drop. It has been 
assumed that the latter contains some free fatty acid. Any 
molecules of this which happen to be about the suiiaoe of 
the drop will be converted mto soap by the alkali, and the 
resulting soap-molecules, dissolving in the water, produce 
centrifugal currents and movements. Under their in- 
fiuence, the drop of oil throws out more or less extended 
projections, which, upon separating, constitute minute 
droplets. 

Each of these is coated by a thin pellicle of soap which 
prevents the droplets from running together. Under these 
conditions, the emulsion is stable. 

In order that the experiment shall succeed, there must 
be a certain proportion of fatty acid in the fixed oil. The 
soap which is produced must be rather soluble, and not 
in too large a quantity, the density of the surrounding 
liauid must be suitable^ etc. If all these conditions are 
fulfilled, the emulsion is perfect. All conditions being 
equal, cod-liver oil forms a oetter emulsion than any other 
fatly substance. 

As has been shown by Hofmann, fatty substances are 
frequently acid. Thus, even the rarest olive oil always 
contains a trace of free oleic acid. But it is in the intesti- 
nal canal, as has been proven by Claude Bernard, and im- 
der the influence of the pancreatic juice, that neutral fats 
undergo a pcurtial decomposition, resulting in the forma- 
tion of free fatty acids. The latter then decompose the 
alkali carbonates, and saponify with the alkaline bases, 
the resulting soaps, when dissolving, producing the above- 
mentioned currents. In this manner emulsions are formed 
in the duodenum, there being this additional feature (com- 
p€tred with artificial emulsions) that the presence of albumi- 
nous matter, and still more that of bile, assists the for- 
mation of the emulsiony there being, besides, other factors 
which are not yet clearly made out. 



Instantaneous Bemedy for Hiooup. — The following 
method of suddenly cutting short hiccup is, perhaps, not 
altogether new, but combines several features sometimes 
recommended singly as a cure for the trouble. 

Close the external auditory canal of both ears with the 
end of the index-fingers with a moderate pressure. At 
the same time drink a small c[uantity of some liquid, no 
matter what, in repeated portions, the liquid being held to 
your mouth by a second person, in a cup or glass. The 
hiccup will then instantly stop.— BtU/. de Tk^rap. 
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A BUBBTTB-FItASK. 

HMoRQAN's burette fiask can not only be used like an or- 
• dinary burette, but also permits the {gravimetric de- 
termination of the amount of liquid contained therein or 
taken therefrom. The total 
weight of fiask and bur- 
ette, when empty, amounts 
to only 60 to 55 Qm. The 
burette tube is fused into 
the neck of the fiask, and 
reaches to within about 1 
millimeter of its bottom, 
having a small opening at 
its closed end. Tne lateral 
tube B serves for the ad. 
mission of air during tit- 
rating and when filling the 
burette ; likewise also, of 
course, for filling the 
fiask. When the burette is 
be filled, the flask is set on 
its chottom, P is opened, 
and by compressing the 
bulb jB, the liquid is forced 
into the burette. Then 
the orifice P is closed.— 
Jour. Anal. Chem., 1888, 1. 




Morgan's bureUe-fUuik. 



A SELF-ADJUSTING BUBETTE. 

ABURETTB which fills Itsclf to the zero mark or to any 
other mark previously determined, has been devised 
(and patented) by H. Oppermana, of Bemburg. Germany. 
(Germ. Patent No. 43,568.) 

The burette B has a lateral branch near the stop-cock, 
which is connected with 
the tube C in the manner 
shown in the cut, a sepa- 
rate branch connecting C 
with the reservoir of the 
reagent A. 

At first, stop-cock i is 
opened, which causes li- 
quid to flow from the re- 
servoir into the upper 
branch of C. Gn opening 
now the stop-cock d, the 
contents of C will flow 
down and enter the bu- 
rette. When enough liquid 
has entered the latter to 
flll it either to the zero 
point or to any other pre- 
viously determined mark, 
the level of the liquid in 
bothbranches will be alike, 
the two branches com mu 
nicating with each other 
by means of flexible tub- 
ing. The air conflned in 
this communicating tube 
remains unchanged, only 
vanring in density. 

If the pinch-cock d is 
shut, and liquid allowed 
to flow from the burette, 
by opening the pinch-cock 
at f , the column of liquid 
in the two portions of the 
tube C win remain un- 
changed. When i is closed 
again, it is then only ne- 
cessary to open d, which 
will cause exactly as much 
liquid to flow from the 
reservoir as had previous- 
ly been withdrawn from the burette. In other words, 
the Uquid will flow imtil the air conflned in the curved 
flexible tube is back again at its original density. 




Oppemuum's burette. 



Mioromillimeter.— A recent communication to Nature 
by Prof. Riicker calls attention to the fact that the term 
micromillimeter, which has long been in use among scien- 
tists as equivalent to the ** one-thousandth of a millimeter," 
should no longer be used in this sense. The Ck>mmittee 
of the British Association for the Selection and Nomen- 
clature of Dynamical and Electrical Units laid down the 
rule that the prefixes mepa and micro should be employed 
for multiplication and division by one million. The term 
micro-miUimeter is now used by physicists who adhere to 
the new rule, in the sense of ** one-millionth of a millime' 
ter,'' The Royal Microscopical Society have directed the 
editors of its journal to abandon the use of the term micro- 
millimeter in the old sense, and to use instead of it, the 
term mikron which had also been employed for it fo-, 
merly. This is to be represented by the Greek letter /i 
while the millionth of a millimeter or mlcromillimeter, 
wiU be designated by m /i. 
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Thb Formtdaire Pharmacetdique of the Paris lio8(>ital« 
gives the following list of typical hypodermic injectioiis, 
containing such a quantity of the several medicaments 
that the usual hypodermic dose (say about 15 minims) will 
correspond to the average dose for adults of the respective 
remedies. 

We have converted the metric terms of the original into 
the nearest equivalents of our weights. 



Apomorphine Hydrochlorate, 

Aconitine Hvdrdchlorate,* 

Atropine Sulphate^ 

Caffeine Hydrobromate, 

Codeine, 

Curare, 

Duboisine Salphate, 

Ergot, Aqueous Extract, 

E^erine (Physostigmine), 

Hyoscyamine, 

Morphine Acetate, 

'* Hydrochlorate, 
" Sulphate, 
Pilocarpine Hydrochlorate, 
Qainine Hydrobromate, 

•* Hydrochlorate, 

Sulphate (+ Git. Acid), 

** Sulbhovinafce, 
Strychnine Sulphate, i " . A " 

The following are directed to be dissolved in Liquid 
Vciseline as a vehicle: 

Eucalyptol, Thymol. Bisulphide of Carbon, Carbolic 
Acid, Chloroform, Iodoform, Iodine, Bronune, Phosphorus, 
Calomel (I suspended ?), Yellow Oxide of Mercury (sus- 
pended ?). 

We only give the names of the substances without the 
stren^h of solution, as it is not likely that the above^men- 
tionea vehicle will long continue to be employed. 

Bolioate Test for Nitrous Add. 

The most delicate test for nitrous acid so far discovered 
is the reaction it gives with metaphenvlene-diamine, first 
reported by Gries. Several other alliea bodies have since 
then been observed to give a similar reaction, and various 
improvements have been pointed out to make the test even 
more delicate and certain. Zambelli proposed the modifi- 
cation to employ sulphanilic acid. The liquid suspected to 
contain nitrous add or a nitrate is treated with a drop of 
a saturated solution of sulphanilic acid, then a drop of an 
aqueous solution of phenol is added, and the liqmd then 
rendered alkaline with ammonia. According to the 
amount of nitrous acid present, the liquid will assume a 
tint varying from faint-yellow -to intense reddish-yellow 
(like a strong solution of oichromate of i)otassium).. 

David Lindo tried the effects of various other phenols 
besides carbolic acid (which was the phenol employed by 
Zambelli), in order to find out which is the most sensitive. 
He found that thymol is sometimes preferable, and he also 
succeeded in making the test more aecisive in other ways. 

The test is performed in the manner below described. 

The reagents required are: 

1. Standard solution of Nitrous Acid. This is not special- 
ly described by the author, who only speaks of a solu- 
tion of nitrous anhydride (NiOi), containing one part of 
this in one miUion. But for practical purposes an equiva- 
lent quantity of pure nitrite of potassmm, or better, 
nitrite of silver, may be used. 

2. Solution of Thymol, 10 per cent, in alcohol, or solu- 
tion of Carbolic Acid, 10 per cent, in diluted alcohol. 

3. Sulphanilic Heagent. A cold mixture of 1 part of 
pure sulphuric acid and five p£u*ts of water saturated with 
sulphanilic acid. 

4. Solution of Ammonia, containing 6 to 7 per cent of 
ammoniacal gas. Fixed alkaUes (jfmre) may oe used in 
place of ammonia, but the latter is preferable. 

Assuming, with the author, that we have a 1 in 1 million 
dilution of nitrous acid, then the test is made and results 
as follows: 

Put 5 C.c. of the nitrite solution into a small test tube. 
Add 1 drop of the Sulphanilic Reagent, and 1 drop of the 
Thymol solution. Allow the mixture to be at rest durine 
ten minutes, then add 1 C.c. of the Ammonia solution and 
mix well. 

With a dilution of nitrous acid, such as has been as- 
sumed, the color is a yellowish-orange, increasing in depth 
when stronger nitrite solutions are used. 

The author states that carbolic acid will possibly be pre- 
ferred for quantitative work for the reason that it gives a 
pure yeUow, without a tinge of oran^, in high dilutions 
(at and beyond 1 in 1 million) of nitrites, while thymol 
always causes more or less of an orange tinge. For quali- 
tative work, the author appears to prefer thymol, as it 
gives a deeper tint than carbolic acid m the same dilution 
of a nitrite. 



* The original gives the single hypodermio doie as 1 milligminme (1-MUi 
ain). If DuQueaners aconitine is u^ed, this would be a highly dangerous 



gain 
dose. 



The color is fully developed immediately, or almost im- 
mediately, after adding the alkali— which is a great ad- 
vanta^, particularly when the test is to be employed 
quantitatively. 

The liqut of the test, either with carbolic acid or with 
thymol, is about 1 of nitrous acid in 10 millions of water, 
the tints being very weak at this dilution. 

The above reaction may also be used inversely as a very 
delicate test for the phenols which have been phown to 
produce the test. But as quite a number of them give this 
reaction, it would be impossible to identify the particular 
phenol. Tet, when it is known beforehand which of these 
phenols is present [as, for instance, in a solution prepared 
ny the operator on purpose, for experimental or other pur- 
poses, or, to quote a practical example, when carbolized 
gauze is to be assayed for its percentage of carbolic acid, or 
when naphtholor thymol preparations are to be similarly 
assayed— Ed. Am. Dbugq.], then the above test will afford 
a ready method of ascertaining the quantity present.— 
After Chem. Neu)s, July 27th. 

The Chinese Cassia Trade. 

Thb British Consul at Canton repeats that the opposition 
of the cultivators of cassia in the province of Kwan^, 
against the newly-formed cassia syndicate caused the vice- 
roy, in the spring of 1887, to again grant to the old cassia 
merchants permission to trade with tne producing districts. 
These old traders compete very strongly with the syndi- 
cate, and consequently the price of cassia fell to the lowest 
E'l ever known, viz., $6.60 per pical(lSdi W.), at which 
contracts were made. Tne shipments of cassia lignea 
broken cassia from Canton, auring the year 1887, 
reached the enormous amount of 140,733 piculs, against 
7d,434i piculs in 1886, while in former years an export of 
100,000 piculs was considered exceptionably high. 

How to Make Jujubes. 

Take 2 lb. of picked gum arabic, 1( lb. of the finest 
sugar sifted, 5 oz. of orange-flower water, and 1 pint of 
pure water. Powder the gam and then put it into a bright 
clean baun with 1 pint of water, and dissolve it over a 
slow fire, stLrrinjg; constantly with a wooden spatula. When 
it is entirely dissolved, strain it through a towel or fine 
hair sieve to free it from all sediment. Put the strained 
gum and the su^ar into another dean bright basin, and 
stir it over a very moderate fire while it bous and reduces 
to the '* small pearl '' (or SO** by the sacchanometer) ; then 
add the orange-flower water. Stir all together on the fire, 
take off the scum, and pour the mixture into very smooth 
clean tin pans that have previously been well rubbed with 
oil of almonds, or with olive oil ; fill them with the mix- 
ture to the depth of a quarter of an inch, and set them to 
dry in the drying-room at a moderate heat. When sutfi- 
ciently dried, so that in pressing the surface it proves to 
be somewhat elastic to the touch, remove them from the 
heat and allow them to become cold ; the jujube may then 
be eaaiiy detached and removed from the pans, and is then 
to be cut up with scissors into strips, and then the strips 
into diamond-shaped pieces. The jujubes can be colored 
with cochineal or ammoniated carmine solution, may be 
fiavored with vanilla, rose, etc., and may be medicated.— 
Brit, and Col. Confeet. 

Bicin. 

The well-known poisonous properties of castor-oil seeds, 
when eaten, have at length been explained by Dr. H. 
Stillmark, who has been working at the subject of the 
toxic principle of the seeds in Professor Eobert's labo- 
ratorv at Dorpat. He has discovered in them an albumi- 
noid Dody which he has named ricin, and classes among 
the ** unformed fermeoto.'' This, however, does not ap- 
pear to be the purgative principle. Its action, whether 
given by the mouth or hypodemiically, is to produce 
hemorrhagic inflammation of the gastro-inteetinal tract, 
affecting the small intestine and probably obstructing the 
bile duct, since there is usually extreme fulness of the gall 
bladder; the inflammation ateo extends to the vesical mu- 
cous membrane. Diarrhosa is by no means constant. The 
drowsiness and convulsions which occurred in some of his 
experiments on animals he attributes to possible throm- 
bosis of the cerebral vessels. The lethal dose of ricin for 
man he calculates to be 6.9 milligrammes, ^V grain for a man 
weighing 60 kilogrammes, this quan tit;jr being equal to about 
ten ordinary seeds; although, Christison once had a fatal 
case where only three seeds had been swallowed, and on 
the other hand a case is on record in which a person who 
had eaten seventeen seeds recovered. Bicin appears to 
have a peculiar effect upon blood, causing a rapid con- 
glomeration of the red corpuscles, together with the for- 
mation of a substence like fibrin. One part of ricin to 
60,000 of defibrinated blood is sufficient to cause a separa- 
tion of the serum, so that the latter is capable of being 
passed through a filter. Crotonoleic acid, which existe in 
croton seeds, was found to be quite distinct from ricin. 
The resulto obteined by the experiments of Dr. Stillraark 
find further confirmation in a note in the Medical Recorder 
(July, p. 299), in which it is stoted that fifteen children 
under six years of age, poisoned by eating castor*oil seeds, 
suffered from severe vomiting and prostration, but not 
from catharsis.— PAarm. Joum. 
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Tinoture of Fyrethnim as an Inseotioide. 

An old suggestion for the use of a strong alcoholic pre- 
paration in theplaee of the ordinary insect powders is re- 
vived by Mr. ELeurpmann, who recommends the use of a 
tincture prepared oy macerating one part of ^'insect pow- 
der " in twenty parts of 96 per cent aiconol for eight days and 
then filtering. He says tnat if this tincture be sprayed in 
places infestod by flies or other insects, it will act similarly 
to the powder, whilst it only causes very slight irritation 
to the mucous membrane and ledves hardly any stain. 
When used in a chamber, it is suggested that it should be 
combined with a little oil of lavender or some other per- 
fume. This communication incidentally confirms the view 
that the toxic action of '* insect powder '^ is not due to the 
fineness of the powder, as had been alleged, but to a defi- 
nite compound that is soluble in alcohol and very vola- 
tile. In lact a distillate from the flowers is said to have 
the same effect as a pure insect powder.— PAarm. Centralh. 
and Ph, Joum, 

' Snlphonal. 

Several additional papers have recently been published 
on the therapeutical effects of sulphonal, among which 
that of Professor KaBt is noteworthy. He traces the some- 
what considerable lapse of time which ensues before the 
remedy exerts its soporiflc influence to its comparative in- 
solubihty. Making experiments with water, with com- 
mon salt solution, with an artificial &[astric juice, and 
with the latter containing an excess of peptones, all at 
the blood heat, he found it required for solution 450, 
250, 200, and 100 parts respectively. From these results 
the inference is clear that if the remedy is to be rapidly 
absorbed and therefore rapidly effective, it miist be given 
in considerable Quantities of warm liquids. Martin recom- 
mends sulphonal as reducing ni^ht sweats and increasing 
sleep in 8-grain doses for phthisical patients, while Leman 
records excellent results from the administration of 15- 
grain doses in asthma which morphine and chlorid failed 
to relieve. Br. Schmey states that 30 grains given to an 
aged patient (61 years old) suffering from angina pectoris 
increased the symptoms of that afiection, and, therefore, 
draws attention to its contra-indication in such cases. Br. 
Fi^^nkel. from nearly one hundred trials of Riedel's 
sulphonal in cases of abnormal sleeplessness, in the usual 
doses, concluded that its effects were not always equal. In 
some cases the influence of the remedy was exerted in an 
hour, while in others it was observed only after the lapse 
of two or three hours. — Chem, and Drugg. 



The Manu&oture of Quinine in India. 

From a report on this subject, we select the following 
description of the process employed in India (after Chem. 
and Drugg,) 

The bcurk is first reduced to powder by means of a 
Carter's disinte^ator and this powder is passed through 
a scalper, the sieves of which are made of silk and have 
120 meshes to the Unear inch. This extremely fine powder 
in the proportion of LOO parts is mixed with 8 parts of 
commercial caustic soda dissolved in 500 parts of water, 
and there is then added 600 parts of a mixture of fusel oil 
1 part and kerosene oil 4 parts. Slaked Ume may be used 
instead of the caustic soda, 15 parts of it being intimately 
mixed with the powdered bark before the water. The 
whole mixture— bark, alkali, water and oils— is next thor- 
oughly agitated in barrels for four hours, then allowed to 
rest, and the oily layer drawn off from the top. This oil 
is again agitated for five or ten minutes with water acid- 
ulated with hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, whereby the 
alkaloids are dissolved out from the oil. Separation is 
again effected, the oil bein^ transferred to the bark mix- 
ture, and agitated with it for two or three hours ; again 
drawn off and washed as before in the same acidulated 
liquor. This process is repeated a third or fourth time, or 
until it is found by testing a small quantity of the oil tnat 
the bark has been thoroughly exhausted of its alkaloids. 
The quantity cf acid required to take up the alkaloids 
from the oil depends, of course, on the quality of the bark 
operated on. If the bark contains 4 per cent of alkaloids, 
about 2 lbs. of sulphuric acid mixed in 20 gallons of water 
are sufficient. The after-treatment of the acidulated solu- 
tion of alk^oids is simple. The solution is first neutralized 
with ammonia or soda and set aside to crystallize. The 
crvstals are collected on a cloth and drained^ then dis- 
solved in about fifty times their weight of boiling water, 
and filtered hot through a little animal charcoal. On 
cooling after filtration, the crystals again form and are 
separated as before from the mother hquor by filtration. 
The crystalline mass obtained is then placed in small 
lumps on sheets of white blotting-paper stretched on slabs 
of plaster of Paris. By this means they are practically 
dried. They are afterwards thoroughly dried by being 
laid on blotting-paper in a room heated to about 10*" above 
the temperature oi the open air. The foregoing presents 
the salient points of Mr. Gammie^s process for the manu- 
facture of sulphate of quinine. The resulting product 
doubtless contains other alkaloids than quinine, but in 
what proportion there is nothing to indicate. 



IMFBOVED BURETTES FOB BABYTA SOLUTION, 

ETC. 

THE use of baryta and various other solutions, in volu- 
metric analysis, is rendered somewhat difficult by the 
readiness with which they absorb carbonic acid gas rrom 
the air. When such solutions are to 
be frequently, or perhaps constantly, 
required in actual practice, it is best to 
adopt some plan by which the access of 
impure air to the liquid may be per- 
manently prevented. 

Such a plan is presented in the ar- 
rangement devised by A. Beutell. In 
this case, the baryta (or other) solution 
enters the burette from below. This is 
not shown here, but, as there is no 
chance of any air getting in at this end, 
there was no need of dom^ so. As the 
liquid rises in the burette, it will finally 
fiow out from the orifice t, and pass 
through the tube e into a small re- 
servoir/, the fiow being stopped when 
the end of the tube k is covered by 
some of the solution. The cylindrical 
tube a is charged with caustic soda, 
soda-lime, or caustic b€U*yta, and its 
lower end is fused into another small 
reservoir or wash-vessel containing en- 
ough mercury to cover the end of the 
tube. The object of the mercury is to 
compel the damn air contained within 
the Durette whue empty^ and which 
is expelled while it is being filled, to 
pass out through e k f^ rather than 
through b a. Tbis effects a material 
saving of the charge placed in the 
tube a, the functions oi which are to Beuteii*8 burette, 
take all carbonic acid from that air which is required to 
enter the apparatus when liquid is allowed to fiow from it. 
—After Chem, Zeit, 

A NEW SIPHON AND PIPETTE. 

PRaikow describes, in the Chemiker Zeitung, a new 
• siphon which permits to draw the liquid from the top 
of a reservoir instead of the bottom. The principle of this 
siphon may be understood bv examining the illustration. 
The siphon tube proper (A) has two stop-cocks. Over 
the upper one (h), the tube is expanded to a bulb which 
ends in a fine orifice. Opposite to this is the orifice of a 
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EAlkov*8 ilphoii and pipette. 

blowing tube b, arranged as in the well-known spray 
apparatuses. The short siphon tube p is connected, by 
means of flexible tubing with the glass float n, which has 
a hole o, where shown m the cut. 

When the siphon is to be started, the stop-cock at h is 
opened and air blown through 5, which will cause the 
liquid to be aspirated, so that the lee A becomes filled 
with Uquid. On closing h and opening tne lower stop-cock, 
the liquid will continue to flow off. 

The same principle may be applied to the construction of 
a pipette, in the manner shown in Fig. 2.— After Chem. 
Zeit, and Chem. CentnMl, 



Ether Drinking in Ireland.—- In some places in the 
north of Ireland ether is lai]gely used as a substitute for 
whiskey, one reason being its cheapness, inasmuch as a 

Serson can obtain for a penny sufficient etner to make him 
runk. The subject of ether drinking in certain districts 
in Ireland has for some years attracted attention, and 
recently a clergyman moved a resolution bearing on the 
subject before tne General Synod of the Irish Church. He 
proposed that a petition be presented to Parliament pray- 
ing for the regulation of the sale of ether as an intoxicant 
in certain districts. The moticm was adopted. There is, 
it is alleged, a special kind of ether prepaied for drinking 
purposes, and it is also said that, although the excise 
authorities have been applied to, thev have refused to 
control its sale.— Br. and Col. DruggisL 
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Mercury Salioylate, tate; with 1 in 100,000 of water a veij appreciable tin^e 

»,__ J • u • ^ ^^^^♦••^oii^ ^„«k^^ ^^A ^ could be observed even from a distance. With 1 m 

This compound is ^^"^9,^^^^^^^^^^ 600, 000 a faint hue can with some precautions be recomized. 

commended As the double s^* J^|f . s^^J^.^^^^^^ At the same time care must be taken how thebwmuth 

ismoresoluWe tiiaD thesahcylateitself, it is better adapted goiution is made; there should be no alcohol, no alkalies, 

for use in ff actical surge^^^ o^'L^^o'^w i^lJ^J^f or excess of sulphuric acid. To further extend the useful- 

formula C.H4.C00Hga.0Na and c^tams 60 per cent of ^^ ^^ ^^^ test, he tried to use it for quantitative estLma- 

salicylate of mercury,— C/icm. and Wugg, ^^^^ ^^ bismuth, but so far without success, owing to the 

^ «,*!.-. ^^a^^^^^i^^ Txw^vni-TiA ft.««i T^HiYio anri Uncertain composition and keeping properties of the pre- 

New Method of SeparaUng Bromine ftom Iodine and eipitate. Hen^t can be only reSommWed as a quali- 

umonne. tative test for bismuth, but an excellent one. In answer to 

John Tsawoo White, of Bangoon, has found that a query by M. Petit, M. LIger added that mercury could 

bromine may be liberated from bromides, and estimated, not be mistaken for bismuth with the test in question. 

even in presence of iodides and chlorides, by heating the While bismuth affords a very bright red precipitate, mer- 

aqueous solution of the bromide or mixture with a solution cury gives only a faint yellow one, and but little of it. — 

^permanganate of potassium and sulphate of aluminium. Ckem. and Drugg, 

SunDoeinir the solution to be tested or assayed contains ^ ^ «, . . ^i. ^ * 

0.1 (5^^ brSe. Having mtroduced it into a dis- Ooourrenoe of Pluorme in the Organism, 

tilling flask, add to it 10 C.c. of asolution of permanganate Thb method adopted by G. Tammann for the quantita- 

of potawaium (1 :!W0, and make all ready for distillation. tive estimation of fluorine is as follows: The substance 

At the last moment, add 6 C.c. of an aqueous solution of under investigation is treated with powdered quartz and 

aluminium sulphate, saturated at the ordinary tempera- sulphuric acid. A current of dry air carries the silicon 

ture, and then apply heat. Only bromine willbemvenoff. fluoride so formed throueh a narrow tube, where it is de- 

This may be caught in a standard solution of iodide of po- composed with steam and the silicic acid collected on the 

tassium, and the liberated iodine— equivalent to the wallsof the tube, hydrofiuosilicic acid being also formed; 

bromine— estimated by hyposulphite. . , the latter is absorbed in aqueous potash, and evaporated to 

There seems to be, however, still some uncertamty dryness; the residue is taken up with hydrochloric acid, 

whether the method can be used for the quantitative esti- the potassium silicofluoride precipitated with alcohol, fil- 

mation of bromine. Meanwhile, it will, at all events, j^rv© tered, and titrated with potassa solution. Fluorine is well 

as a qualitative test, easily applied.— After Chem. News, known to be a constant constituent of bone; it is also 

1888, 238 ; 246. known to occur in ploughed earth and in wells. Horsf ord 

found weighable quantities of fluorine in the human brain, 

Estimation of Chloroform. ^^d Salm-Horstman found that certain plants did not 

A SOLUTION of caustic potassa in alcohol of m decom- fuUy develop in the absence of fluorine, 

pos^ cWoroform slowlyV but almost completely, at the In the present r^arch, plants grown m culture liquids, 

oSi^temperature, ancl decomposition is rapid at 100' which diS not contain fiuorme, were found to die quickly 

C Ke streMth of the potash solution is known, the ex- when fluorine was added to such hqmds; thus the addi- 

c^ may be determin titration, using phenolph- tion of 0.1 gramme of potassium fluonde per htre caused 

thSeSn as indicator, and after the liquid has been care- death in these plants m twelve hours. ,. , , ^, 

fuUvcooled, the amount of the potasaum chloride formed The different parts of the egg were investigated; the 

mavteestmatedbysilvernitratesolution withTO shell contamed imponderable traces only; the whitecon- 

X'omate vindicator. In the cold solution tfie alcohol tained somewhat larger traces but still imponderable ; the 

Md potassium formate have no effect on the titration. yoke yielded weighable quantities; 84 grammes of fresh 

In oMCTto employ this method for the estimation of yolk contained 0.0009 gramme of fluorme. Attention is 

chlorofOTm the latter is heated with the alcoholic potash drawn to the fact that the brain and the egg-yolk tissues 

^^ed tubes Fheating under a well-cooled upright con- that contain much phosphorus, are also nch^t m fiuorme. 

Sns^will also answer? Ed. Am. Drugq.], and the excess In other experiments brain, cow's milk and blood, were 

of ^teSi and amount of chloride formed are estimated. found to contain small weighable quantities of fluorine. 

In order to determine the quantity of chloroform vapor From these experiments, cert^n conclusions are drawn, 

in air or other irapee, a known volume of the gas is al- the chief purport of which is, that fluorme is of greater 

lowftd to enter a vacuous globe into which a measured physiological importance m the animal eoonomy than has 

Quantity of alcoholic potash is then introduced. After hitherto been considered to be the case.— Zcttec/i. Fhyatol. 

standing for eight or ten days, an aliquot part of the potash Chem, and J. Chem, Soc, 

solution is wiadrawn and ^_t^J^-L »« ^t. Martin ^^ ^^^ Cultivation of Capsicum Annuum. 

in Compt. Bend., abstract m J. them. Soc, ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ capsicum plays a considerable role 

Efl'ervesoent Carbonate of Iron. in the culinary art of different nations. In Moravia and 

. _4 ^ ♦^ A^^i^^ o Hungary it is known under the name of paprika, and 

Dr. Hermann Haokr, havmgbeen requested to devise a g attention is paid to its cultivation. In northern 

formula for preparing an ** effervescent carbonate of Hungary, ** paprika^* is called vwfc or teaser; and in the 

iron," nublishee the following m the P^arm. Centralhalle ^jgi^rict of Festh, bdthya. The true home, or rather 

(No. 29) : centre, of cultivation of the plant is Szegedin and ite envi- 

Sulphate of Iron, cryst 40 parts rons, where some 2, 500 families are engaged exclusively in 

TartarioAcid \^ ,, its cultivation. Only two species are chiefly raised, 

Bicarbonate of Sodium lw.5 ^^ namely : 1st, the Turkish or Serbian variety, which is 

CitricAcid ^ ^, g^eet and fleshy— known also in France as Piment doux 

Sugar ^ ,, d'Espagne, Piment gibs carredouz; and in South America, 

Oil of Lemon. i r^urt A ii dufce--being the C5ap«cum te^raaonwm Miller. And 

Absolute AlcohoL.......... : \/f" . M, Capsicum annuum var. Szegedinensis. The first 

Reduce all the solids to a fine powder, and nux them, m „j^ntion«i variety is so mild that it is either eaten raw 
a porcelain Lor Wedgwood] mortar, with the OU ot ^i^^h salt, or is shced and added as a condiment to potato- 
Lemon and Absolute Alcohol, previously mixed toother. ^^^^^ jj^ restaurante at Pesth it is served filled with 
Then pass the mixture through a sieve, transfer it to a chopped meat. The Transylvanian Roumanians and 
porcelain capsule placed on a water-balili, ana &tir tne gax^j^ans scald and skin it, and in this form eat it under 
mass, while ft is being heated, with a glass-rod, until it ^Se mime of ardei. 

has become granular. Allow it to become cool, and trans- ^^^ pendulous, fleshy pods are distinguished by their 

f er it to bottles which must be carefuUy Bwppered. anirular form, and by the fact that their pointe end in four 

Dose: Sixty to seventy-five grams m - a tumbler filled *°|;j^nicai ridges, 

about two-thirds with water. , ui • ^*^* The second variety mentioned above has laterally- 

Although ferrous cartonate m almost insoluble m water ^^^d, conical berries or pods, of a scarlet color, about 

yet the freshly-prepared solution ui water, oi.^^® aowe o* to % inches long, and generaUy also ridged near the 

compound, is scarcely tiurbid, probably owing to the pres- ^Dint. The ripe seeds are planted at the end of March in 

ence of free carbonic-acid gas. ^^y^ garden soil. When the plants are about a finger high, 

they are dug out, with a lump of soil adhering to the root, 

Detection of Minute Quantities of Bismuth. and transferred to carefully prepared beds, being planted 

M LtoKR recentlv made a communication to the Paris about 18 mches apart in all oirections. UntU the fio wers 

ScSetnfphScy miwteited with experimente, on a appear (June to September , the beds are hoed twice or 

^t^^ biSh^^^^^ One of the most three times, and the crop ib gathered as it npens up to 

MsiSve S f or Sdd^^^ whether they be the time of the first froste The fruits are strung upon 

SS^Sd or Mtifidal Is^e double iodide of bismuth and cords 9 to 12 feet long, and hungup at the southern side of 

S^fiSiS Thfwk^on, it is true, is quite general and the houses where the ripenmg process i8^..co^leted. 

SS^^t not very instructive, becaJise it has never Finally, they are stored mdoors m a well-ventilatecf place 

>S^ iiL^ to to form more definite conceptions of the The preparation of -paprika, "as a condiment, begms 

o^SSiSS'oS^ofalk^^^^ T^e id^then came to M. L6ger with the introduction of thepods into heated ovens, whew 

^ve^riM the tSt Jmd using an alkaloid to detect fis- they are rendered brittie. fhen they are commmuted be- 

m^r^^^Sii^^h^^l^ up alkaloid. He found tween ordinary ^ millstones, ^d pissed tl^ 
the reagent very satisfactory in all respects, especially as 
regards sensitivenees. For obvious reasons, cinchonme 

loVWK) of bismuth gave immediately a bright red precipi. -After Industruibl. 
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Iodoform as a Hemostatio. A NEW METHOD OF ASH-DXTXBMINATION, 

Iodoform is recommended by Chauvin and Jorisenne as rilHE incineratiou of substances for the quantitative deter- 

a powerful, reliable, and rapid haBmostatic. They ad- i- minatiou of the ash is in many cases a very tedious 

minister it in piUs containing one grain of iodoform made and disagreeable operation, partly owing to foaming or 

up with extract of gentian or liquorice, three to five being swelling of the mass and partly through the formation of 

taken daily. --Afed. Press and Circ. ; Pharm. Joum, difficultly combustible carbon. 

Ludwig Beese has succeeded in devisinga plan by which 

Mouth-Wash and Oatarrh Cure. this process can be very materially aboreviated. The 

n hr.v A -A r' principle is merely this, that a current of hot air is oon- 

S frit of Chloroform liH ducted over the substance contained in a suitable recep- 

Tinot, of Myrrh '^'^'^.y^y^'^'.'^'^'.'^'^\\^lii' **^*®- 

Eau de Cologne, to I vi. 

M. To be used with water. 

A gentleman who got this lotion from Mr. Stevenson, 

L.D.8., of Wimpole St., happened to be troubled with a i /> ^ SS> 

nasal catarrh which a throat specialist's remedies did not ^ 

cure. Ho sniffed a little of the mouth-wash up his nose Tbe apparatus recommended for this purpose consists of 

and it stopped the sneezing and watery discharge.— Cfecw. ^ wide glass tube AjB, of difficultly fusible glass, and a 

and Drugg, similar, smaller one ao, which can be pushed into the 

Condemning Saccharin larger, and in which the incineration is made to take 

^ „ . 1 r TT • i. ^1. ' I.- r T Pla<5e. The external tube, AB, is 40-60 Cm. (16-20 in.) 

Thb Seme council of Hygeine, at their meetmg of June fo^g. its bore, as well as the length and bore of the 
22d^«cei7ed a committee report on saccharin presented amaller tube, depend upon the quantity of substance to be 
bv I^. Dmardin-B^umetz and Mgned by MM. P61igot A. incinerated. The amount employed for this purpose by 
Gautier, Jungfleisch, Proust, and Riche. The committee the author varied between 0.3 and 8 Gm., for wfiSi he 
declare saccharm to be not an aliment, but a medicament. ^sed tubes of 16-20 Cm. (6i-7i in.) in length, and 11 to 
They are, moreover, cpnvined its only use m mdust^ wiU 15 m^. (tV4t in.) bore. The end A of thelhibe AB is con- 
be for adulteratemg alimentary products. The report was ^ected with a water pump (vacuum pump), but it is advis- 
unanimously adopted by the council. The probable con- a^ie to interpose, between it and the pump, an empty 
sequence will be the prohibition of saccharin in all articles flag)^ fo^ the purpose of being able to observe the vapora 
of food.— Cftem. and Drugg. emitted. The smaller tube 06 is drawn out a little at one 

end (a), and this is packed with doubly folded platinum 

Ohloroform as a Preservative. wire gauze to catch any particles which might be mechani- 

Professor Unna suggests the employment of chloroform ^7 earned f drward by suction. ., . , ^. 

for the preparotiono? solutions generally and those for The smaUer tu^ is surrounded by a coil of pL^tmum 

hypodermic injection in particufo. He beUeves that ^^^^^ preventadhesiontotheouter tabe whent^^ 

cftSroform water may, withadvantage, be made the men- perature lahigh.. The mcmerationiteelf is conducted m a 

struum in such liquors as Fowler's s^ution and for Uquor. porcdamboat stoped into the smatter tube, 

morphin hypoderm which latter may be injected with When anasnaeterminationis to be made, the weight of 

less pain than accompanies the operation genendly.-Ofcew. ^^ ^fST. inner tube including boat is first determined. 

ana Drug t-' o ^ The latter is then drawn out, the substance weighed into 

[We have long recommended this method, and have also i*' .»9«^ i^PiS^^^l surrounded with thenlatinum spiral, 

employed it practically. It has also found mention in the ^^^ mtroduced into the larger tube. Next, the end a is 

new NationalFormuliy .] connected with the pump, and while the current of air is 

itow x^aiauiiot * uxAuuicu J .j psssiug, the larger tube is heated at C. When the water 

SolAnine ^^ ^^® substance has been thus carried off, and it begins to 

Doiwuuo. decompose, the flame at C is made a little larger, the sub- 

SoLANiNB has been reported to be an efficient analgesic. stance at D also gently heated and the point a somewhat 
But it has been found to be iaferior to both antipyrin and more strongly, to prevent the accumulation of producto 
acetanilide (antifebrin) in acute articular rheumatism. of distillation. Gradually the heat is raised until the 
In neural^ of old standing, however, and in neuritis it is vapors pass through tiie interposed flask in a copious cur- 
far superior to them. It excels acetanilide in ite power to rent, care being taken at the same time that the substance 
control the phenomena of motor excitement.— Arc^. de does not swell up so as to pour or flow over the edge of the 
Pharm. porcelain boat. Finally, when no more empyreumatic 

We wish to add that the price of Solanine is so high vapors are given off, the heat is again raised a littie, and 

that ite extended medicinal uso is not likely to be encour- it is observed whether the carbon is all beiiu^ consumed 

aged at the present time. or not. In most cases, this will occur. Should it not take 

place readily, a current of perfectiy dry oxygen gas is oon- 

Alleged Death £tom Sulphate of Sparteine. looted over the substance, the heat being continued. 

„^ ^ ..^r^^ _x^^^«.. Lastiy a current of dry aur is conducted through the tube, 

Mr. Lavauj:, pharmacist at Crest, reporteto the Unt<m after the heat has been removed, the tube then with- 

Pharmaceutique that a case of death has occurred from drawn, allowed to cool in the exsiccator, and weighed, 

the administration of sulphate of sparteine, in doses of The analytical data given by the author, who selected 

about f grain. The physician had prescribed ten doses of for this purpose notonously obstinate substances, show 

f grain (0.05 Gm.), ten doses of li grains (0.10 Gm.), and that this new method saves many hours of work. -After 

twenty-five doses of 4 grains (0.25 Gm.). The patient only Zeiischr. /. AncU. Chem., 1888, 138. 
took the f-^rain doses, one in the morning and one at 
night, and died on the eighth day. 

The editor of the journal adds that the dose given was CENTBIFUGAL SXTBACTIOir APFABATUS. 

normal, and that the death was probably due to other r^^-u i. *. ^^^i^ ^^1^01.1 *ttii 

causes. We agree with this view. "^ ^ [n the extoactor patented by Adolf SchulTO, of HaUe 

^* A (Gterm. Pat., No. 41,772), a novel feature is mtroduced. 

Boldoin as a Hypnotic ^^® extractor proper is a vessel contained in an outer shell 

X ^ T 11 V ij • li. 1 .J * ^^ boiler, and can be set into rapid circular motion by a 

AcooRDiNa to M. Juranvillej boldom, the glucoside of pulley attachment. The centrifugal motion thereby pro- 

boldo leaves, far exceeds in its hypnotic and narcotic duced causes the mass contained in the extractor to be- 
action opium, chloral, or any other sunilar agent (Chem. 

2^it.y June 17th, p. 166). The quantity that can be admin- n if 

istered to invalids daily without iU effecte is stated to be || /■ * 

as much as 5 to 10 grammes. The yield of boldoin from || ■ 

the leaves is given as 3 per cent. It may be mentioned \ ^^ 

that the hypnotic action ol this glucoside was observed by _^^^^^^ 
Dr. Laborde at the time of its first discovery four years 
a^ {Pharm. Joum. [3], xiv., 965). — Pharm. Joum.^ June 
30th. 

Chutnee.— The following formula, with gooseberries as . ^^ 

one of the ingrediente, is given by the Chem. and Drugg. J TST •^ 

Goosebemes 2 quarts. 

gJJ®^' \ lb come impacted against the outer walls. Along the latter 

Mustard Seed 1 «•' ""^ several tubes, e, /, curving over at the top, and open- 
Stoned Raisins....'...................'..'.'..'.' 1 " inp with a horizontal orifice below, at such a level that the 

BrownSagar ............*.'.... '..V..... 1 ** orifice will be below the surface of the extracting liquid. 

Qarlio 12 oz. ,. When the apparatus is charged, and the pulley is set in 

Cayenne Pepper 6 '* operation, the rapid circular motion causes hquid to ascend 

Make a syrup of the sugar with a pint of the vinegar, the tubes e and/, and to be constantiy ejected from the 
boil the gooseberries with a ouart of the vinegar; bruise upper end over the substance to be exhausted. This 
the mustard seed and the garlic, and well incorporate the operation, tbQT^f ore, ixynqres the utmost economy in men- 
whole of the ingrediente in a mortar. struum. 
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Pharmaoeutioal Oniiosities. Impure Filooarpine. 

Om of our subscribers has sent us another batch of cu- Pilocarpine hydrochlorate has been often noticed to fail 

rious orders which have occurred in his practice: in {>roducing the desired effect, to the annoyance of both 

5 cent wrth flack side.— 6 cts. ipecca serop.— 5 cents patient and medical attendant. This want of activity and 

worth Clordia Lime.— 5 cents worth Senia and Mania, and of certainty in action, it is suggested in a communication 

a littie Aniseed in it.— 10 cents Seltzer powders. — Ck)roose to the Therap, Monateh.y is due not so much to deteriora- 

of supplement for beg bugs.— The wine of ginsengo roots. tion through keeping as to the presence of jaborine, which 

—A pair of small twers [meant for tweezers] for puUing is formed during the isolation ot the principle by the action 

out. — Lickererspauter [meant for Liquonce powder, of any acid liqmd upon it.— C^m. and Drug. 
oomp.].— Sun Coleria Drops.- lodorform, or odorform, a 

SShorated^oill! ^""^ '''' "" 8ore.-Canfreted oil [meant for Aluminium as a Watunil Constituent of Wheat Flour. 

^ ,.___, _ _ W. C. Young (in The A^ialyat) confirms the statement 

Galvanised Iron Condemnea. of Yoshida as to the occurrence of a minute (quantity of 

ONbeingconsulteithereon, the Paris Council of Hygiene aluminium in wheat, and shows that, practically, the 

have disapproved of the use of galvanized iron vessels whole of it is associated with the gluten. A sample of the 

for holding or measuring liquids intended for alimentary l>€Bt Vienna flour gave 0.0075 per cent of aluminium phoe- 

purposes. Owing to their cheapness, large tanks and phate. The gluten from 260 grammes of this flour was dis- 

measures were sought to be introduced, but they offer the solved in acetic acid to purify it, and the solution yielded 

danger of rapidly contaminating with zinc most liquids aluminium phosphate amounting to 0.0074 per 100 of 

happening to come into contact with them. In consequence flour. — J, CJiem, Soc. 
of tne decision, the administration will refuse to affix the 

leral stamps to any vessels of this description, and will ^ ^ ^ Sulphonal. 

only allov^ as heretofore, tmned copper or tinned iron.— w«*i/**vr*x»*. 

Chem, and Drvgg. Ip equal quantities of sulphonal and of potassium cya- 

^ . -.^ , ^^ «. . ^ s^-^ • . sj, ^^® (^r ^ place of the latter, of pyrogalhc add) are tri* 

Detecting Pus in the Unne and Other Liquids. turated together in a mortar, and the nuxture then heated 

ViTALi recommends tincture of guaiac as a delicate re- '^^^ ^^ test-tube, the latter is quickly filled with dense 

agent to detect pus, even when tins has been altered by vapors having the odor of mercaptan. If the melted mass 

fermentation, or has become dried up. ^ dissolved in hofe water and a little solution of ferric 

If the test is to be applied to urine, the latter is mixed chloride added, a blood-red color is produced, identical 

with such a quantity of tincture of guaiac that it acquires ^^^ ^^^ reaction between potassium sulphocyanide and 

a decided nulky appearance. It is then warmed to be- ferric salts.— G. Vulpius in Apoth. Zeit, 3,247. 
tween 35" and 40* C. (90M04' F.). If pus was present, the 

liquid assum^ a Wuf color. Another method is, to filter j^ Method of Determining the Amount of Fat in 

the unne, and to treat the filter, while still wet, with a ic-iv n ♦ 

littie of the tincture, whereby a magnificent blue color is JttUJt, uream, etc. 

produced. A very gentie heat promotes the reaction, but xakb a graduated test-tube, having the capacity of 

a^ronger heat prevents or destrovs it. In presence of ^bout 60 C.c., and divided into ^ c!c!; introducTmto it 

reducmj5 agents, such as hydrosulnfcunc acid, sulphide of ^^^^^ ^q qJ^ ^j ^^^ ^^ ^^ srailar fatty liquid (with 

ammonium etc., and of caustical alkahes, the reaction ^ream, only 6 C.c. are required), then add 10 CTc. of con- 

fails.— i^o//6t. farmac. centrated hydrochloric acid, and boU the mixture, while 

Anthrarobin moving the test-tube to and fro, until the contents assume 

^ , * . , . , oi . a dark-brown color. Then cool the tube by immersing it 

At a recent meetmg of the Berlm Physiological Society, into cool water, add 30 C.c. of ether, shake, and set it aside 

Dr. Weyl stated that he had found, as the result of experi- until the ethereal layer has separated. Measure the 

ments on rabbits and dogs and on himself, that anthra- latter, remove 10 C.c. of it by means of a pipette, and evap- 

robin (see our last April number, page 68) possesses ab- orate this in a tared porcelain capsule on the water-batn, 

solutely no action on the living organism, even when aiding the evaporation by blowing air over it. FinaDy, dry 

taken Dv the mouth in relatively large doses, or hypo- at 100" C. (212* F.) in a hot air-bath, weigh, and calculate 

dermicaUy injected. It appears in an unaltered state in the result for the total volume of the ethereal layer, 

the urine, and he therefore concludes that, nothwith- if the operation ia properly conducted, the ethereal and 

standing the great afflnitv for oxygen that it poespsses, aqueous solutions will separate sharply and clear, without 

it passes through the body without being oxidized. the least turbidity. The ethereal solution should not show 

Chrysarobin, on the other hand, has a powerful physi- any minute aqueous particles when it flows from the pi- 

ological action when taken internally. Dr. Weyl is, how- pette. 

ever, unable to confirm the statements of several authors The results obtained by this method are perfectly ac- 
that chrysarobin appears in the urine as chrysophanic curate [according to the author], and do not differ, either 
acid. He believes it is excreted as chrysarobin, and sub- among themsedves, or from the results obtained by other 
sequently undergoes the change to chrysophanic acid.— analytical methods, by as much as 0.1 per cent. 
Pharm. Jowm., June 30th. The execution of the assay, if everything is properly 
« ,^ *M ^ ,, ^^ ^ ^ prepiu:^ for it, does not consume more than fifteen min- 
Salioyllo OoUodion as a Com Cure. Stes.— Dr. Werner Sohmid, in Zeitschr. /. anal. Chem., 
Gbzow^s formula containing lOjK of salicylic acid in col- 1888, 468. 
lodion, with the addition of extract of cannabis, for pre- 
venting pain and inflammation, has, of late, become almost Improved Method of Generating Hydrogen Gas. 
a domestic remedy for corns in Austria, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and parts of Russia. Gases having been reported, Habermann recommends to employ for the generation 
however, in which toxic symptoms followed its use, Ivan of hydrogen gas, particularly when the well-known ap- 
Binert, an apothecary of St. Fetersburg, who saw such a paratus of Kipp (see this Journal, 1887, p. 167) is used— ^an 
case, declares that the s;^ptoms were evidently caused alloy of 84 parts of zinc and 16 parts of tin, in pieces 
by the cannabis. As the ingredient is rather superfluous, eranulated in the same manner as zinc alone has hereto- 
the salicylic acid being the sole curative aj^nt, Mr. Binert lore been employed. When dilute sulphuric acid acts 
recommends the following formula, saying that he has upon this alloy, hydrogen gas is produced from the first 
sold several thousands of bottles without receiving any re- moment of contact in abundant quantity. When the zinc 
ports of inefficiency or unpleasant efi^ects. His formula is : contained in any of the granulated pieces has been dis> 
Crvatallized SalicvHc Acid 10 narta solved out, the remaining tin, now a metallic sponge, re- 

cffi[on 100^^* tains the shape of the original piece, and this prevent© the 

Venice Turpentine... ... .'.*.'.*. .'...'..*.,*..'...! 1 part. accessof any metal to the globular reservoir at the bottom. 

Chlorophyl (for coloring) ! i ..!.!..!.!!!!!!!! ! q. s. * When pure zinc is used, and the pieces become gradually 

reduced in size until they are able to drop down into the 

Volumetrio Estimation of Iodine in Presence of reservoir, it often happens that a further generation of 

Chlorine and Bromine. hydrogen takes place m the latter, which is not at aU in- 

A«.^«^,«.,i. XT t# i^ « 1. /• Att XT ^ • J- tended, and may sometimes result in the forcing out of 

u^^^^?3 ^ N McCulloch (m Ch^. News), iodine may g^^^ ^^ ^^^ i^^^ contents from the apparatus -After 

be estimated m the presence of bromine and chlorine chem Zeit 

without previous removal of the latter elements, by the 

foUowing method. The solution containing the chloride, •»» 
bromide, and iodide is mixed with its own bulk of sti*ong 

hydrochloric acid, and 20 to 30 fluid grains of chloroform. Oil of Bay vs. Flies.— It is stated that expressed oil of 

Btandardused permanganate is dropped in, with agitation, bay Qiuile de laurier) is extensively used in Switzerland 

until the iodine color at first prodfuced in the chloroform by butchers to keep their shops free from flies, and that 

is again discharge owin^ to the formation of colorless alter a coat of oil has been applied to the walls none of 

iodine monochloride. Iodine bromide in strong solution these troublesome pests venture to put in an appeanmce. 

colors the chloroform faint yellowish-pink, which cannot, This remedy has also been tried and found effectual in the 

however, be mistaken for the iodine coloration. The pro- south of France in preserving gilt frames, chandeliers, 

cess cannot be employed In the presence of free hvdro- etc., from becoming soiled. It is even remarked that flies 

chloric or hydrocyanic adds; the presence of the latter soon avoid the rooms where this application has been em- 

ausee high results. — Abstr. in J, Chem. Soc. ployed. 
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Kings Oonnty Board of Fharmaoy. 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Kings County Pharmaceutical 
Society was held on Thursday afternoon, July 26th, in 
their rooms, 356 Bridge street, Brooklyn, for the purpose 
of electing two members to fill the vacancies caused by ex- 

Piration of term of office in the Kings County Board of 
'harmacy, the retiring members being Mr. William P. De 
Forest, president of the board, and Mr. L. E. Nicot. 

The meeting was called to order by President Stevens at 
2:80, and the object of the meeting stated. 

President De Forest read the report of the board, giv- 
ing information of its doings for the past three years, 
showing how the law had been applied for the benefit or 
the dispenser, the prescriber, and tne public, the last being 
of great importance to be considered, as they were the ex- 
cuse for its enactment. 

The board had met with some antagonism on the part of 
a few druggists who forgot to sink their pei'sonality in the 
duty they owed to others; the large majority of pharma- 
cists, however, had aided with their moral influence; 
there had been no occasion to invoke the aid of the courts, 
for the few who had temporarily defied the board^s au- 
thority had either, in the end, submitted to its decision or 
removed from the territory. 

Allusion was made to the recent amendment of the law 
creating the grade of assistant pharmacist, which enabled 
the board to raise the standard of examination of those 
who proposed opening stores, while making it easier for 
those who wished only to serve as clerks. 

The subject of interchange of certificates of qualiflcation 
b^ the different boards was treated at great length ; the 
Kings County Board favored it, provided other boards re- 
quired as high conditions for qualifications as they did, 
and that they reciprocated by receiving the Kings County 
certificates. 

Attention was called to the suggestion of the president of 
the board, three years ago, of establishing a school of 
pharmacy for the education of beginners in pharmacy, 
especially of those who would have to appear for ex- 
amination; thanks were tendered to the Society for its 
promptness in acting on that suggestion and establishing 
the series of lectures. For several years, they had been 
eminently successful, as ntearly every one attending them 
had passed better average examinations than others; this 
was especially noticeable in those who had striven for the 
Fairlie prize; they had been the means of inducing many 
students to enter the CollegjB of Pharmacy, and oesides 
had had a moral and educational effect on the members of 
the Society. 

The point of great interest in the report was the case of 
the dru^ist who had been charged by a customer and phy- 
sician with substituting on a prescription dispensed by an 
unregistered clerk. The druggist was tried before the board, 
and tnou^ he was given the benefit of all the doubts, the 
evidence was strong against him and he was unanimously 



adjudged guilty, censured, fined a sum of money, and his 
registration suspended. 

The board had issued a circular letter to the druggists 
of the- county warning them that the article ** Rough on 
Rats *' being proved by analysis to be mainly arsenic, 
would have to be sold with all the restrictions that any 
other poison was ; replies were received from nearly every 
druggist in the county that they would conform to the law 
In that respect. 

The teport closed by wolrds of congratulation to his as- 
sociates on the boal'd. 

The secretary, L» T. PeAins, read the short report show- 
ing the number of men examined and registered during 
the last term, and turned a surplus of money over to the 
treasury of the Society. 

The Society proceeided to nominate and elect the two 
membei^s. President De Forest declined a re-election, ow- 
ing to his having severed his connection with the retail 
business, as he believed none but those in active work in 
drug stores should be on a board of pharmacy. Mr. L. B. 
Nicot and W. M. Davis were elected, and the Society ad- 
journed. The Kings County Medical Society re-elected the 
two physicians, C. E. De La Vergne and Jos. H. Hunt, 
who have served for the last three years* The four gentle- 
men will have to qualify before the County Clerk during 
the next thirty days, and then proceed to elect a fifth 
member as secretary, who must be a pharmacist* 

The Korth Dakota Fharmaoeutioal Assooiation 
held its annual meeting on the 7th of August. Of a total 
of one hundred and sixty members, thirty were present. 
The following officers were elected: president, C. L. Val- 
entine, of La Moure; vice-presidents, D.* F. Siegfried, of 
Sanborn; C. P. Trepanier, of Grand Forks; secretary. 
H. L. Haussamen, oi Grafton; treasurer, E. C. Msixey, of 
Fargo ; executive committee, C. R. Meredith, of Casselton ; 
W. Flath, of St. Thomas; F. H. Divaux, of Valley City; 
local secretary, P. W. Hawkinson, of Fargo; delegate to 

A. P. A., H. L. Haussamen. 

The following committees were appointed: 
Queries— M. D. Fleming?, Fargo; C. R. Meredith, Cas- 
selton; L. Christianson, Fargo. Revision of Pharmacy 
Law— The North Dakota Board of Pharmacy; Messrs. 
Frank Frisby, Bismarck; H. L. Haussamen, Grafton; 
E. C. Maxey, Fargo; L. Christianson, Fargo, and S. F. 
Langdon, Casselton. 

The Newark Drug Clerks' Association held their 
regular monthly meeting on August 3d, with a full at- 
tendance . 

After the reading of the minutes of preceding meeting, 
the secretary, Mr. Henry Ost, handed in his resignation, 
which was accepted. He was unanimously elected an hon- 
orary member. 

Mr. Frank B . Meeker was then unanimously elected sec- 
retary in the place of Mr. Ost, resigned, and Mr. Otto C. 

B. Grum was unimously elected to the vice-presidency, 
vacated by Mr. Meeker. 

One new member was elet^ted and three others proposed 
who will be acted on at next meeting. 

The meeting closed with an interesting address by Mr. 
Ost on the subject of ** Beer Brewing." 

The Association is now in a fiounshine condition, and 
all drug clerks in the vicinity are cordially invited to at- 
tend any of the meetings. 

The next meeting will be on Friday, September 7th. 

The constitution may be obtained by addressing the sec- 
retary. Frank B. Meeker, 861 Broad street. 

Chioago College of Fharmaoy.— The friends of the 
members of the dass of eighty-eight assembled in the 
Grand Opera House on the afternoon of July 31st to wit- 
ness the bestowal of diplomas on the thirty-three ^*adu- 
ates, who, with the faculty, occupied the stage. Honor- 
able mention for especial excellence in studies was made 
of Wm. £. Greiner, of Paris, Texas. Amongst the junior 
students, R. F. Curti, F. Dempster, Otto Paul, andB. R. 
Smith received honorable mention. The Hon. Charles 
Ham^ who may be justly regarded as the father of manual 
training in Chicago, delivered an address. The valedictory 
was deuvered by Thomas W. Sanders. After the diplomas 
had been awarded by Wm. K. Forsythe, that gentleman 
delivered the address to the graduates. M.artln Heinemann 
was the recipient of a prize microscope. Prof. H. D. Gar- 
rison made the concluding address. 

The Alumni Association held a meeting in the evening, 
at which there was a goodly number of associates of long 
standing. Several new members were elected. The choice 
of officers resulted as follows :— President, W. A. Puch- 
ner; first vice-president, J. E. Grubb; second vice- 

S resident, A. E. Kiss; Sf^retary, A. E. Venn; treasurer, 
'. F. Gktfzolo; executive board, G. R. Baker, J. T. Del- 
fosse, G. B. Farrer, A. A. Winter, E. L. Becker, and G. K. 
Hermer. It was voted to extend the prize gold medal to 
the summer terra. Power was given to tne Executive 
Board to elect new members, so that it will be unnecessary 
to wait until the half-yearly gathering at commencement 
for election to the membership of the association. A com- 
mittee was appointed consistmg of F. M. Schmidt, A. E. 
Hiss, and A. £. Venn to draw up an expression of regret 
for the death of the late G. W. Hunt, Actuary of the Col- 
lege, which occurred July 30th. 
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At a meeting of the CJollege, the f oUowing BesoIutionB 
were adopted : 

Whereas, The messenger of death, who sooner or later 
comes to aU, has visited this College and taken awav from 
us our Actuary, Mr. George W. Hunt, one who was highly 
esteemed among us as an officer and a man ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the students, faculty, officers, and 
trustees of the Chicago College of Pharmacy desire to give 
our testimony to the great respect in which the deceased 
was held by us. As an officer of the college he was ever 
diligent and faithful in the discharge of his duties. In all 
his dealings with the students he was kind, ^^erous, and 

1'ust, and he invariably won and retained their respect and 
ove. Upon the minds of all the faculty and the other 
officers of the college he has left the impression of a faith- 
ful, upright man and of an affable, cultured gentleman. 
Those who knew him most intimately were the ones 
to respect and revere him most. 

Eeaolved, That to the bereaved family we extend our 
sympathy in this their time of sorrow. 

Beaolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
family of the deceased, and other copies to the pharma- 
ceutical journals for publication. 

Chkuoo, July 8M, 1888. 

Correotion. 

In the formula for artificial Ems C Elraenchen *^) mine- 
ral water given on page 142 of last number, the quantity of 
bicarbonate of sodium should be 22 parts, instead of 2.2. 



QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which answers are desired, must he received 
by the 5th of the month, and must in every case he 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, htU not for publication. 



No. 2,215.— ErlitBki's Fluid (Boston). 
This is a liquid intended for hardening anatomical speci- 
mens. Its composition is the following : 

Potassium Bichromate 95 parts 

Copper Salphate 5 ** 

Water to make 1,000 *• 

No. 2,216.— Perfume in Snuff (Montreal). 

A good and durable perfume in snuff cannot well be im- 
part^ by making the latter on the snudl scale. Should 
you be specially interested in this, we advise you to con- 
sult **Karmarsch und Heeren, Technolonsches W5rter- 
buch," edited by Kick & Gintl, 8vo, Frag, vol. VI. 
pp. 735-745, where the whole process is minutely described 
and many formulas ^ven. A copy of this important work 
is, no doubt, on file in some of the libraries of your city. 
For ordinary purposes, a eood flavoring for snuff is either 
Tonca-Beans or the so-called American Vanilla, or Deer's 
Tongue, viz., Liatris odoratissima, the leaves of the latter 
being an important article of commerce. 

No. 2,217.— Aluminium Bronse (A. E. W. & Co.). 

Aluminium bronze is an alloy of pure metallic copper 
and metallic aluminium. When the proportion of the 
latter is between 5 and 10 per cent, the alloy has a golden 
color, is very resistant to atmospheric influences, is easily 
worked out to wire or sheet, may be readily engraved, and 
forms an excellent material for oalancee, scientific instru- 
ments, and numerous other articles. Our correspondents 
inquire, among other things, whether we know of any 
one who makes weights of aluminium bronze. So far we 
have not been able to ascertain. But we shall be glad if 
some of our readers can supply this information. It would 
certainly be an excellent material for this purpose. 

No. 2,218.~-Dilution of Strong Sulphuric Add Ibr 
Titration ('* Laboratorjr")- 

When strong sulphuric acid is to be titrated, there are 
several methods by which the acid may be dUuted. One 
is, to slowly introduce a known weight of the acid (dropped 
from a bottle the contents of which are of a known weignt) 
into water, and when the mixture has cooled, to fill it up 
to the desired mark. Or, a portion of the acid may be 
weighed directly in a capacious fiask which can be closed 
with a rubber stopper. The acid cannot be safely diluted 
with water, but by adding to it graduallv some pure, crys- 
tallized sulphate of sodium, the water of crvstaUization of 
the latter will quietly dilute the acid so that water may be 
afterwards safely added to the Uguid. Of course, the Nat 
SO4 does not interfere with the titration at all. 

No. 2,219.— Prescription Query (J. C. C, Ont). 
'' In the following mixture will you kindly tell me the 
cause of change in <S)lor : 



9 M orph. Sulph gr. 2 

Tr. Oardam. CJo 3 4 

Aquas ad J 2 

After standing for a day or two, it changes from the 
original red to a dirty brown.'* 

You will find that the change takes place whether sul- 
phate of morphine is present or not. The cause, therefore, 
IS to be looked for in the water. The latter causes the 
gradual precipitation of the coloring matter of cochineal 
to which the tincture owes its fine color. The liquid finally 
retains onlj that coloring matter which is derived from 
the other mgredients. There is no help for this, unless 
the ingredients or proportion are changed by the pre- 
scriber. 

No. 2,220.-~Benewing old Corks (0. S. Q.). 

In general it may be declared a poor policy to use old 
corks over again. Certainly this should never be done, if 
thev have passed through unknown hands, and bear the 
evidence 01 having been used in bottles of various, or at 
all events unknown or doubtful contents. Of course, we 
refer to corks intended for bottlii^ liquids for internal 
use. Only under peculiarly favorable circumstances may 
it be safe to use such corks a second time, and even then 
not without having subjected them to a thorough cleans- 
ing. When corks are returned in the original bottles 
with which they have been sent out (and when there is 
no doubt about this), there will be no harm in using them 
again, if they are in good condition. At the dispensing 
counter, however, new corks should always be used, the 
risk of contaminating a mixture for internal use by a 
tainted cork being something that no pharmacist should 
venture to run. 

For bottles containing liquids or solids that are not in- 
tended for internal use, second-hand corks may be used, 
provided there is nothing objectionable about them. It 
must, however, be a ratoer poor ent^prise or business 
venture that has to have recourse to the expedient of 
using old corks for this purpose, there beinK several other 
uses to which old cork may be put and for which it is 
bought up by some dealers. Nevertheless, as this is an 
age where nothing is supposed to be wasted, and as there 
may be some more of our readers who can legitimately 
profit by the information here given, we will append a 
note on cleaning used corks. 

Corks which have been used should first be sorted into: 
1. Such as have retained their original color entirely or 
nearly so, and have evidently only been wetted with odor- 
less or nearly tasteless liquids. These corks may usually 
be cleaned by one or more boiling in water. They are for 
this purpose best tied in a bag, made of loosely woven 
material which is kept below the surface of the boiling 
water either by weights or by wedges. 2. Such corks as 
have become stained, but not tainted either with a bad 
odor or taste. Here it will depend a sood deal upon the 
nature of the stain. Corks which have been in ink hottles, 
for instance, will never be entirely restorable. They, and 
all similar ones, are preferably laid aside, each kmd by 
itself, and treated separately, with a view of being used 
for the same purpose (and no other) again. Others are 
treated either ov hoiiing water to whicn is added from 
1 to 10 per centof solution of chlorinated soda (Labarraque's 
solution), or, they may be cleaned by permang;anate of 
potassium. The new National Formulary contains a pro- 
cess for bleaching sponge, which directs to immerse the 
previously cleaned sponge in a solution of permanganate 
of potassium, then to wash them with water, and after- 
wards to treat them with a solution of hyposulphite of 
sodium and some hydrochloric acid. While this is an ex- 
cellent method for sponge, it will not do for corks. The 
permanganate of potassium is, indeed, the chief bleaching 
agent, but the hyposulphite of sodium likewise contributes 
to it, as it is decomposed by the hvdrochloiic acid into 
chloride of sodium, sulphurous acia, and free sulphur, a 
small portion of which latter remedns imbedded in the 
texture of the sponge, where it certainly can do no harm. 
Free sulphur, however, might do harm in a cork, as it 
might anect the contents of the bottle in which it is in- 
serted. For this reason, the hyposulphite of sodium must be 
omitted in the case of corks, and only the acid used after 
the permanganate. The corks should be put into the solu- 
tion of permanganate (120 grains to the pmt), so that they 
are below the surface of the solution, and allowed to re- 
main therein for 1 or 2 days. They are then washed in 
water, and when they no longer stain the latter, immersed 
in a mixture of 1 volume ofhydrochloric acid (commer^ 
dal) and 8 volumes of water. About a pint of this dilute 
acid will be reauired for each pint of permcmganate solu- 
tion. Lastly, tney are washed with water, until all trace 
of soluble matter is removed from them. 3. Such corks 
as are tainted by odoriferous matters or have acquired a 
peculiar taste not removable bv the treatment previously 
mentioned. These are best thrown away, if no other 
economic use can be found for them. 

No. 2,221.^Blueing in Sugar (New London). 

This subscriber asks whether there is any granulated 
suKar in the market at the present time that does not con- 
tain any blue coloring matter, such as is added to neutral- 
ise the mint yellowi«a tint which sugar usually has. 
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In. reply we would say that up to the time when the 
Sugar Truat went into operation, there were some manu- 
^u^turerB whose product was free from this impurity. 
Since that time we have met the same difficulty which 
our correspondent and many others have encountered, 
and we are still in search of a hrand which can be callea 
absolutely free from the objectionable ingredient. Mean- 
while, we have recourse to rock candy for all special 
purposes, such as syrup of iodide of iron, etc. 

No. 2,222.— Zeihl's and FrankePs Solutions (Boston). 
Both, of these are used for staining tissues, in bacterio- 
logical examinations. They are prepared as follows : 

ZeihVs Solution, 

FachBine 1 part 

Alcohol 10 parts 

Solution of carbolic acid (5 per cent), 

enough to make 100 parts 
by weight. 

Dissolve the fuchsine in the alcohol and very gradually 
and slowly add the solution of carbolic acid. 

FrankeVs Solution. 

Water... 80 parts 

Alcohol 60 •• 

NitricAcid 20 •• 

Methyl Blue q. 8. 

Mix the water and alcohol, gradually add the jiitric acid, 
allow the mixture to become cold, then saturate it with 
methyl blue. 

No. 2,228.— ModeUing Wax (£. D.). 
A good composition for this purpose is said to be 
furnished by the following formula: 

Beeswax 1 part 

LeadPlaster I *• 

Roein 1 " 

Olive Oil q. 8. 

Prepared Chalk q. 8. 

Melt the first three ingredients together, and incor- 
porate a sufficient quantity of Prepared Chalk |>reviously 
triturated with Olive Oil to a smooth paste, to impart to 
the mass the requisite stiffness. The Olive Oil may amount 
to 1 part or a little more. If desired, the mass may be 
tinted with a little carmine, or carmine and annatto, or 
other coloring material Those here named will probably 
answer for dental purposes. 

No. 2,224.— Black Ink (M. F. N.). 
Your query for a formula for black ink ** without boil- 
ing "is partly answered by the publication of some for- 
mulse elsewhere in this number. 

Another excellent formula which we have used for years 
is the following: 

NigroBine, best water-soluble 120 grains. 

GcJatin, Cooper's 20 ** 

Bichromate Potassium 10 '* 

Glycerin 1 fl. os. 

Water enough to make 10 fl. os. 

Dissolve the Gelatin in about 6 fl. oz. of water, add the 
Nigrosine and dissolve, if necessary, by warming. Then 
add the Glycerin, and lastly the balance of the water in 
which the Bichromate of rotassium has been dissolved. 
Keep the ink in a dark, ambeivcolored bottle. 

No. 2,225.— Gfreoffiroya Inermis (£. W.). 

There is no standard formula for a tincture of Oeoffroya 
inermis known to us from any existing pharmacoposia. 
But in accordance with the recommendation of the Na- 
tioncd Formulary, all tinctures for which no authori- 
tative formtda is otherwise provided should be made of 
such a strength that 1 pint of the finished tincture repre- 
sents 2 troy ounces of dru^. 

Oeoffroya inermis Willd. is a synonym of Andira inermis 
Kunth, and is known by the name of Cabbage Tree. It is a 
native of Jamaica, and the bark has lon^ had a reputation 
as a vermifuge. An allied species, Andtra retusa Kunth, 
is a native of Surinam and Cayenne. To distinguish the 
two kinds, it is customary to call the former ** Jamaica 
cabbage.tree (bark),*' and the latter ''Surinam cabbage 
tree (bark)." Consult Stille & Maisch's ''National Dis- 
pensatory," 8d ed., page 202. U. S. Dispensatory, 15th ed., 
page 159$. You will, no doubt, be able to obtain it through 
one of the lar^^e wholesale houses of New York. If not, 
we would advise you to procure it directly from Jamaica. 

No. 2,226.— Saooharin and Alkaloids (Dr. A. H. S.). 

The proposition to combine bitter alkaloids with sac- 
charin, we believe, was origmally made by Dr. Fahlberg, 
who claims the discovery of saccharm, and obtained the 
patents on it. The firm manufacturing saccharin, pre- 
pares several of these compounds, viz. : 

1. Saecharinate of Quinine (called by Fahlberg '' Sac- 
charin-Chinin "). This contains 86 per cent of saccharin 
and 64 per cent of quinine. It is a white powder of faintly- 
bitter taste, which may be completely covered by a fiur- 
ther addition of saccharin. It is difficultly soluble in cold 
or hot water, and is best employed in form of powder. 



2. Scuicharinate of Morphine contains 39.1 per cent of . 
saccharin and 60.4 (accoroing to Fischer; should probably 
be 60.9) per cent of morphine. 

8. Saecharinate of Strychnine contains 85.4 per cent of 
saccharin and 64.6 per cent of strychnine. 

Incidentally we would say that we do not see the utility 
of the two last-named compounds. Indeed, we consider 
them as positively objectiona!ble and dangerous. There will 
no longer be any chance of readily distinguishing the sev- 
eral fidKaloids from each other bv the taste, and a mistake 
may easily be made. We would at least advise that they 
be colored^ so as to distinguish them both from the original 
saccharin, as well from each other. 

A saecharinate of cocaine has been prepared by Mr. 6. 
F. Hays of this city, and has been usea to some extent. 

No. 8,227.-~Bapid Bstimation of Lead (Croton). 

The correspondent has a connection with the main water 
supply by means of a lone lead-pipe, and wishes to know 
how he may make a rapia estimation, day by day, of the 
quantity oi lead which the water may take up. 

In the first place, we must remark that unless the con- 
duit is very long, or the water has been allowed to remain 
undisturbed in we pipe in the intervals between making 
the tests (at least 12 hours), it will not be pojssible to de- 
tect the presence of lead, under ordinary conditions, unless 
the water drawn from tne pipe for the purpose of analysis 
is concentrated to a small bulk by heat. However, as- 
suming that the water, as drawn, contains enough lead to 
respond at once to tests, we would suggest the following 
method, based upon that recently proposed by L. Lieber- 
mann, as a modification of one previously used by Pelouze 
and Bischof . 

Take two beakers of equal size, put into one of them 200 
C.c. of the water to be tested, together with 10 C.c. of mod- 
erately dilute hydrochloric acia (1 to 8 of water), and 20 
C.c. ot saturated solution of hydrosulphuric acid. If the 
color of the mixture should become very dark, it is neces- 
sary to use a smaller proportion of the water to be ez- 
ammed and to complete tne whole bulk of 28U C.c. by 
means of distilled water. Not more than a brownish 
coloration, insufficient to render the liquid opaque, should 
be produoed: otherwise a smaller quantity of the water 
must be used for the assay. 

In a second beaker are put 200 C.c. of distilled water, 10 
C.c. of the previously specified hydrochloric acid, and 20 
C.C. of solution of hyorosulphunc acid, and then — ^both 
beakers standing upon white papei^— a solution of acetate 
lead, containing 1 (tm. in 1 liter, is allowed to fiow, drop by 
drop, from a burette into the second beaker, .until, after 
stirring, the depth of tint in both beakers is identical. The 
amount of load solution consumed will give, by a simple 
calculation^ the approximate quantity, present in the sus- 
pected sample. 

Of course, this method is liable to lead to error. But it 
has been shown that, when carefully conducted and when 
the tint produced is pale, the results are in satisfactory ac- 
cordance with the actual quantities of lead present. 

No. 2,228.^Boonekamp Bitters (J. N.). 

The following formula (recalculated by us to U. 8. 
weights and measures) is published by Hell. Others have 
been Riven by other authors. 

Oil of Angelica. : 16 min. 

" Bitter Orange 16 •* 

•' Staraniae 16 •* 

•• Lemon. 12 *« 

•• Coriander 12 " 

•• Galaoga 8 •* 

" Marjoram 8 " 

•• Absinth ^ •• 

" Peppermint. 6 '• 

Wliite Acpsurio 800 grains. 

Liquorice Root, ground 24 Troy oe. 

Sugar 4 " ** 

Water 6 quarts. 

Alcohol enough to make 10 quarts. 

Macerate the White Agaric during one week with 20 
fluid ounces of Alcohol, and filter. Dissolve the Oils in 
the filtrate. Extract the Liquorice Root by infusing it 
with 1 quart of boiling water. Then add to this the Sugar 
and 4 more pints of water: afterwards the alcoholic solu- 
tion first prepared, and then 3i pints more of alcohol. 
Filter, and pass enough dilute alcohol through the filter to 
obtain 10 quarts of filtrate. 

We have given the inffredients according to Hell, and 
the directions according to our files. But we fail to see 
where the specific benefits of the product come in, so far 
as its medicinal properties are concerned. 

No. 2,229.— Tests for Antipyrin and Antifebrin (M. 
O. A.). 

In preceding numbers of this journal you will find a 
number of proposed tests for both of the above substances. 
In a recent issue of the Chem. News (Aug. 3d), Kr. David 
Lindo publishes some further contribution to this subject, 
as follows : 

Knorr, who '' appears to have discovered " [this should 
certainly read, '' who discovered H antipyrin, gives reac- 
tions by which it can be identified : 1. Even a highly di-> 
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lute solution of the substaDce in water gives a red color on 
addition of a drop of ferric chloride solution. 2. The so- 
lution of antipynn is mixed with a dilute solution of a 
nitrite, and a few drops of dilute sulphuric acid are then 
added. If the quantity of antipyrin is not too small, a 
blue color is developed ; otherwise the tint will be green. 
Knorr also found that nitro-antipyrin is obtained by gentlv 
heating a solution of antipyrin in concentrated nitric acid. 
This crystallizes in white needles, is insoluble in water and 
alkalies, but is sparingly soluble in strong nitric or hydro- 
chloric acids. Mr. lindo wonders whether he overlooked a 
fine color reaction, which may be obtained by heating anti- 
pyrm with strong nitric acid m a small porcelain basin over 
the lamp until reaction commences ; the lamp is then 
withdrawn, and when the reaction ceases, a fine purple 
colored liquid residue remains. On adding water and fil- 
tering, a oeautiful purple-red filtrate is obtained, and a 
violet-colored precipitate remains on the filter. This re- 
action is very delicate, and has not been mentioned here 
tofore. 

Regarding antifebrin, Mr. Lindo writes : I have met 
with no DubliBhed tests [meaning evidently *^ color-tests^^] 
for this Dody, and the only one I have discovered as yet 
must be applied to the solid substance, of which a very 
minute quantity, however, will suffice. The test depenos 
upon the fact that when antifebrin is strongly heated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, sulphanilic acid is formed, or 
at least a body which reacts exactly like it with nitrous 
acid and phenols. A small quantity of antifebrin is put in 
a porcelain dish, a little pure sulphuric acid added, and 
heat applied with a naked fiame until the acid fumes 
strongly. When cold, a little water is added, and then a 
highly dilute solution of a nitrite. Next the mixture is 
treated with a phenol, such as alphanaphthol, thymol, or 
carbolic acid, when the characteristic red color (see this 
number, page 172) will make its appearance. 

No. 2,230.— Nitrite of Cobalt (Several Inquirers). 

The ** nitrite of cobalt " which has recently been intro- 
duced in medicine as a definite a^ent for administering 
nitrous acid, is the double nitrite of cobalt and potassium, 
which was originally discovered by Fischer, and is ob- 
tained as a yellow precipitate when the solution of a 
cobalt (cobaltous) salt, acidified with acetic acid, is mixed 
with a solution of nitrite of potassium. The reaction is as 
follows: 

2CoCI, + 13KN0, -t- 2HC,H,0, + H,0 = 
oobaltous potassium acetic water 

chloride nitrite acid 

= (KNO,)..Co,0(NO,)4.H.O -h 4Ka ^ 2KC,H.0, 4- 
potassium-cobaltic potassium potassium 

nitrite chloride acetate 

-f- 2NO 

nitric 
oxide 

RoBCoe and Schorlemmer (I., 134) give a reaction, in 
which 4 molecules of free nitrous acid are made to enter, 
besides 10 molecules of nitrite of potassium. We do not 
see how this a^-ees with the facts. The above reaction is 
frequently used as a test for cobalt. For this purpose the 
solution containing a cobalt salt is evaporated to a small 
bulk, then caustic soda added, and the precipitate redis- 
solved with an excess of acetic acid. A solution of potas- 
sium nitrite is then added, the whole digested for a while 
at a gentle heat, and then set aside for 24 hours, when the 
yellow precipitate of the above-mentioned double salt will 
separate. As this is somewhat soluble in water, it is best 
washed with a solution of potassium acetate (containing a 
slight excess of acetic acid) and lastly with 80^ alcohol. 
This compound is also known as '* cobalt yellow,^^ and con- 
sists, when viewed under the microscope, of minute 
crystals. According to Sadtler, the salt is usually an- 
hydrous; but it may be obtained with from 1 to 4 mole- 
cules of water, according to the concentration of the 
solution. 

No. 2,231.- Baking Powders (Subscriber). 

This correspondent sends us the names of four baking 
powders, asking us to give their composition. Two of 
them are, however, entirely unknown to us, and on in- 
quiry we cannot find that they are known or sold in the 
New York market. The other two are well known. As 
they happen to be amonff those reported on in a paper read 
at the last meetine of the Kansas Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation, it may be of interest to place the whole series here. 
The analysis of these powders was made by Miss Hice at 
the laboratory of the University of Kansas, under the 
supervision of Prof. E. H. S. Bailey.* 

We have arranged the results obtained by Miss Rice in 
form of a tabic to save space. The starch was in no case 
specially determined, but the sum of all the other solid in- 
gredients deducted from 100, was put down as ** starch.''' 
The ''gas'' is understood to mean the total amount, by 
weight, of carbonic acid gas, which 100 parts of the powder 
would give off, when treated with water. The solids were 
determined by igniting a known weight of the powder 
until all carbonaceous matter was destroyed. From this 

* Tnm FMoeedInn of Uie Ninth AnauAl Meeting of the KAnsas Fharm. As- 
■ociation, held at AMlene, May 10th*17th, Iflfi. Svo, Lawrence, 188B, pp. 07.78. 



was deducted the amount of cream of tartar and of bicar- 
bonate of sodium previously determined. The remainder 
was calculated to Bochelle salt, or tartrate of potassium 
and sodium [which need not therefore be assumed to have 
been originally present], or to the alum and sodium com- 
pounds, etc., formed. Eegjarding other details, we must 
refer the reader to the original paper. 



CJonstltaents of Baking 
Powders. 



Bicarbonate of sodium. . . 

Cream of tartar. 

Tartaric acid 

Bitartrate of sodium 

Carbonate of ammonium. . 

Rochellesalt 

Ammonia alum. 



Hydrate of aluminium, ) 
sulphate of sodium, of > 
ammoniump etc. ) 



Starch. 



Gas. 



IS 

r 



24.70 
66.32 



18.46 
18.62 



21.17 
65.86 



8.84 



14.68 






20.81 

81.00 

16.27 

7.85 



25.67 



11.09 10.64 



^& 



18.82 



84.16 

1.05 

45.08 



0.86 



16.38 



80.07 
16.65 
87.00 



8.58 



18.91 



85.71 



45.83 



9.94 



18.42 



24.06 
1.28 

61.24 
7.08 



No. 2,232.— Sulphide of Caloium (Montana). 

The U. 8: Ph. of 1880, on page 62, will give you part of 
the information you ask for. You speak of the work as 
if you were quite familiar with itj yet you do not seem to 
have found this preparation in it. llie fact is, it is not 
pure sulphide of ccdcium, though commonly so named. 
It is a mixture of sulphide and sulphate of calcium con- 
taining generally accidental impurities derived from the 
ingredients from which it is prepared. It has long been 
used by the homoeopaths under the name of hepar svd- 
phuria calcareum, and was directed by Hahnemann to be 
prepared by mixing equal parts of finely powdered oyster 
shells and **pure" sublimed sulphur, then raising the mix- 
ture to a white heat, and keeping the product in well- 
closed bottles. It is, however, largely prepared by other 
processes, particularly one of the following: 

L Inti-oduce into a clay crucible an intimate mixture of 
4 parts of plaster of Paris (calcined sulphate of ccdcium) 
and 1 part of wood charcoal in powder. Heat the mixture 
to a red heat and further to nearly a white heat. Allow 
to cool, and preserve the product in well-closed bottles. 

2. From 8 parts of plaster of Paris, 2 parts of powdered 
wood charcoal, 1 part of rye flour, and a sufficient quan- 
tity of water, prepare suitable cylinders. Dry them thor- 
oughly and pile them alternately with a layer of charcoal 
in a muffle-oveUjWhere the whole is afterwards brought 
to a full heat, when the charcoal is consumed, close the 
oven and allow to cool. Beduce the cylinders (freed from 
ash) to powder. 

3. Make an intimate mixture of equal parts of powdered 
oaustic lime and sulphur, press it nrmly into a crucible, 
cover this well, and heattnis during one nour so that the 
heating proceeds ^x)m above downwards. When cold, 
transfer the product at once to bottles. 

The reaction is chiefly the following : 



4Ca(OH), 
lime 
(calciam hydroxide) 


-t- 48 = 
sulphur 


8CaS 
calcium 
sulphide 


+ 


Gii80« 
caloium 
sulphate 






+ 


4H,0 
water 









T^a 3,233.— Bromidia (B. & 8.). 

The proprietors of the preparation '* Bromidia ^^ publish 
a formula, in which they claim that each fluid orachm 
contains *' 15 grains each of pure chloral hydrate, and 
* purifled * bromide of potassium, and i grain each of 
genuine imported extract of Cannabis Indica and Hyos- 
cyamus." 

Any attempt to get the extract of cannabis indica in 
aolutton in an aqueous menstruum corresponding to that 
which is present in bromidia, is unsuccessful. ISfor does 
the extract yield to the menstruum any constituent that 
can be traced. In the case of extract of hyoscyamus, most 
of the active principle will probably pass into solution. 
There is no doubt in our mind or that of others who have 
examined the subiect that the finished preparation con- 
tains no cannabis indica at all, though this may have been 
employed as an ingredient. The National Formular;^ 
has adopted a formula in which the extract of cannabis 
indica is retained. But it is made diffusible by means of 
tincture of Quillaja. and attention is drawn, in a note, to 
the fact that, if the mixture is filtered, the resin (extract 
of cannabis indica) will remain on the filter. 

The formula for Tasteless Tincture of Iran you will also 
find in the New National Formulary, which you ought to 
procure as soon as possible. You may obtam it through 
the book trade. 

formula Asked for. 
Schiffman's Asthma Cure. What is the composition ? 
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THIBTY-8IXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

AMEBICAN FHABMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 

AT DETROIT. 

M(ynday, Sept. 8d, 1888. 

President J. U. Lloyd called the meeting of the American 
Pharmaceuticcd Association to order at 3:20 p.k., on Sep- 
tember 8d, in the Detroit Light Infantry Armory. Detroit, 
Mich., and introduced Rev. C R. Henderson, wno deliv- 
ered a prayer, th6 members standing meanwhile. The 
meeting was then declared open and was addressed by the 
Hon. William 0. Maybury who, in the name of the Mayor 
and the people of Detroit, welcomed the Association, speak- 
ing of tne pharmaceutical manufacturing laboratories of 
Detroit as the pride of their city. Referring to the exhibit, 
with its wealth of beauty, he felt the traditions of his boy- 
hood were fast being swept away. The time-honored 
bunch of catnip and other nauseous herbs were no longer 
the most prominent things that greeted the eye when vis- 
iting the apothecaries' shops, and it is now not necessary 
to judge of the virtue of a medicine by its bitterness of 
taste. Instead of screwing up the face, and dreading the 
nauseous dose, as was the custom years ago, now a man 
will walk up CO the counter and take his innocent-looking 
capsule with as little concern as he will his soda-water. 
He wondered where the mystic compounder of his boy- 
hood days had gone, who, when the prescription was 
handed to him, went behind the barrier, and, while the 
patient was waiting, awed by the solemnity of the occasion, 
prepared the mystic compound. 

Now the time had come when aU mysteries were being 
opened to humanity. The druggist of to-day was allow- 
ing mystery to be replaced b^ greater skill and education. 
Thus the labors of the physician were aided by the knowl- 
edge of the druggist, and they realize that there is no labor 
for the individual like that which rises to the dignity of 
alleviating the sufferings of human hfe. 

Mr. Alexander, of St. Louis, in ^ few well-chosen words, 
responded for the Association, returning thcuiks for the 
cordial welcome. 

J. F. Judge, of Cincinnati, was called upon to read the 
President's address, which was a lon^ document contain- 
ing many valuable suggestions, which, upon motion of 
J. Bi. Good, of St. Louis, was referred to a committee of 
three, consisting of John Weher, J. L. Lemberger, and 
G. W. Sloan. 

The Secretary of the Council read the names of one 
hundred and seven druggists who had been reported to 
the Council as desirable members for the Association, and, 
on motion of Mr. Seabury, of New York, they were in- 
vited to become members. 

Reports of committees being called for, the following 
reports were read by title and laid over: 

Reporter on Progress of Pharmacy. Committee on Na- 
tional Formulary, and Committee on Incorporation of the 
Association. Mr. A. E. Ebert, of Chicago, reported from 
the Committee on Revision of the Pharmacopoeia that 
they had had no meeting this year; the Committee would 
have to be reconstructed somewhat, and promised a re- 
port for the next yearly meeting. Prof. J. P. Remington, 
I rom the Committee on Management, reported that they 
had preferred to make no report this year, but would wait 
to see the effect of the working of the new system. 

The roll of States was called, and, according to the new 
amendment of last year, each State appointed two men 
who were delegates, and the President appointed five men 
who were not delegates, to serve as Committee on Nomina- 
tion for Officers of the Association for the ensuing year. 
They were as f oUows : 

California— Emlen Painter. Connecticut — Frederick 
Wilcox. Dakota~^. M. Haussamer, J. M. Da Rold. 
Delaware— S. E. Stewart. Uhnois— T. M. Jamieson, E. C. 
Day. Indiana— G. W. Sloan, Jacob Bauer. Iowa— Rosa 
Upson, C. Wangler. Kansas— R. G. Brown, L. E. Sayre. 
Kentucky— G. C. Pftngst, O. E. Mueller. Louisiana— W. 
Boyd, Mrs. E. Rudolph. Maine— Henry Cunning. A. R. 
Bayley. Michigan— Geo. Gundrum, D. O. Haynes. Min- 
nesota — Carl Simmon, J. C. Henning. Missouri— H. M. 
Welpley, F. G. UhUch. New Hampshire— C. B. Spofford. 
New Jersey— Charles Holzhauer. New York— G. J. 
Seabury, William P. De Forest. Ohio— J. Heckler, J. 
• Weir. Pennsylvania— C. A. Heinitsh, J. F. Patton. 
Rhode Island— H. J. Aldridge, W. E. Cates. Tennessee— 
Al. A. Yeager, J. L. Thompson. Wisconsin— J. A. Dadd, 
A. H. HoUister. Province Quebec— S. Lachauer, E. 
Muir. Province Ontario— J. E. D'Avignon. At large— A. 

E. Ebert, Edmund Booking, John Ingalls, J. Dupont, J. 

F. Judge. 

The Committee was notified to meet at the Cadillac Ho- 
tel at 8 P.K. 
The minutes of the Council were read for i^provaL 



The Council had been organized by the selection of W. 
H. Rodgers as chairman, Carl Simmon as vice-chairman, 
and G. W. Kennedy as secretary. The usual committees 
bad been appointed. The title of the National Formulary 
had been d^ussed and fixed and the contract for its print- 
ing and binding awarded to the lowest bidder. The Com- 
mmee on Membership had sent circulars to each member 
calling attention to the change in the manner of electing 
members. A rule had been added to the by-laws of the • 
Council in regard to trust company's bond for treasurer. 
The American Pharmaceutical Association had been incor- 
porated in the District of Columbia under Act of Congress 
which required that seventeen or eighteen members of the 
thirty-five necessary should reside in that District, and be 
the managers of the Association and of its finances during 
the first year; these provisions had required no changes in 
the by-laws of the Association. The certificate of incorpora- 
tion, which was kept by the Council, was read. An ap- 
propriation of $200 nad been made for the exhibition of the 
preparations of the National Formulary. A change had 
been made in the fees for life membership, and the Coun- 
cil had decided hereafter not to meet on Sundays. The 
work of the Council was on motion approved. 

A. E. Ebert offered an amendment to the by-laws that 
the Secretary of the Council may or may not be a member 
of the Council. 

S. A. D. Sheppard, of Boston, Mass., offered an amend- 
ment to Art. vul., sec. VI. 

E. Painter, of New York, moved that a committee of 
three be appointed to select the time and place of the next 
meeting, and aiao extended an invitation from the Cali- 
fornia State Association for the American Association to 
hold its next meeting in San Francisco. Referring to the 
many times this invitation had been extended, he thought 
we should accept it this year as a duty we owed to them 
and the good it would do the Association. 

Mr. Sheppard said that too much tiQie was taken up 
year after year by discussing time and place of meeting in 
the Association, and thought that a large committee con- 
sisting of fifteen members should be appointed to consider 
and have authority to act m this matter, twelve of the 
committee to be appointed by the Association and three 
by the President, the said committee to give two hearings 
to any_persons who might suggest places to them. 

Mr. Painter thought the scneme good in some respects 
and bad in others. The committee, by giving two heanngs, 
might take up too much time and then be unable to come 
to a definite conclusion. 

Prof. J. P. Remington, of Pennsylvania, said that, when 
the Committee on Management amended the by-laws ar- 
ranging the business of the meeting last year, they had 
thought it judicious not to take awa^r any of the business 
of the Association that would be of interest to the mem- 
bers, and they had kept that in their mind in all their work. 
Now this matter of selecting time and place of meeting he 
considered as a matter of interest to all the membei's, and 
as such should be settled in open meeting, and then none 
could feel aggrieved. It might save time to refer this to a 
committee of three or of fifteen, but he certainly would 
never consent to be one of such a committee, for they 
would never be able to please the majority of the Associa- 
tion. If it was to be settled by a committee, it had better 
go to the Notninating Committee, they were a representa- 
tive body now, as' they are appointed by each State. 

Mr. Painter, of New York, thought there would be too 
much work for the Nominating Comnaittee to select officers 
and lo take charge of the consideration of this master. 

Mr. Hechler thought there should be a session of the As- 
sociation set aside for the general consideration of this 
subject. 

Tlie motion that fifteen members constitute the commit- 
tee and have authority to settle the time and placg was 
lost, and the motion that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to report to the Association was carried. The 
President appointed Emlen Painter, New York, J. P. 
Remington, Pennsylvania, and P. W. Bedford, New 

York. , , ,_ 

The meeting then adjourned until mne o'clock on Tues- 
day morning. 

Tuesday, Sept. 4.th, 1888. 

Second Session, called to order at 10 a.m. by the first 
vice-president, Mr. M. W. Alexander. 

Secretary J. M. Maisch read the minutes of the previous 
session, which were approved. 

The minutes of the Council were read and approved, 
also forty-seven names of proposed new members who 
were invited to join. A change in the rule of finances 
was proposed by the treasurer, that dues should be paid 
by the 30fch of June of each year, and if not within twenty 
days after, a sight draft should be drawn. 

The Nominating Committe reported that they had met 
and selected theiollo wing officers for the Association : 
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Pi'eaident—M, W. Alexander, St. Louis ; lat Vice-Presi- 
dent, James Vemor, Detroit; 2d Vice-President, Frederick 
Wilcox, Connecticut; 3d Vice-Pres., Alvin A. Yeager, 
Tennessee; Treasurer, S. A. D. Sheppard, Boston; Sec- 
retary, J. M. Maisch, Pennsylvania; i26pwf6r, C. Lewis 
Diehl, Kentucky. Three merribers of the Council — Henry 
Canning, Boston; Emlen Painter, New York; C. L. 
Keppler, Louisiana. 

On motion, the report was i*eceived, and one ballot was 
cast for the president, which being done, Mr. M. W. 
Alexander was declared elected. 

On motion, one ballot was cast for 1st vice-president, 
and Mr. James Vernor was declared elected. 

On motion, one ballot was cast for the rest of the names 
reported by the Committee, and they wei^ declared 
elected. 

A telegram was read from the British Pharmaceutical 
Conference at Bath, England, which was received, and 
on motion of Mr. DeForest, of Brooklyn, the secretary 
was directed to acknowled^ the receipt of the telegram, 
and to return cordial greetmg. 

The reporter on Progress of Pharmacy, C. Lewis Diehl, 
then read the preliminary part of his report for the past 
year. Extracts taken are as follows : 

** Since our meeting here twenty-two years ago," he said 
'* our national pharmacopceia has been revised twice, and 
the time is near at hand for another revision of that stan- 
dard, for which preparations are being made both by the 
societies concerned in the revision and by the i>ermanent 
conunittee of revision created in 1880. The work is likely 
to be more arduous than ever, for the introduction of new 
remedial agents has ^ rapidly followed the one upon the 
other, that it has been difficult for pharmacists to keep up 
with them. The widening of the scox>e of the pharmacopoeia 
is not confined to the United States, as is evidenced by the 
action of pharmaceutical bodies abroad. The formulas 
and definitions will not alone be thoroughly revised, but 
the remedial agents that have in recent years come to 
notice will be very completely represented in the work. 

*' Scientific pharmacists have invented better, or at least 
more convenient, preparations than those which are in 
the pharmacopoeia. They have invented, too, pleasanter 
forms of administration. Since the production of their 
new compounds on a large scale is cheaper than on a small 
scale, there are Rood grounds for believing that the call 
on the part of the medical profession for these prepara- 
tions and medicines is increasing and will increase and 
that this call will distinctly affect pharmacy. The new 
compounds are welcomed partly because of their conveni- 
ence and partly because their uniformity of composition 
is, to a certain extent, guaranteed by the producer. At 
dispensaries, students, with few exceptions, learn little or 
notning, ana even the opportunities for acquiring a knowl- 
edge of compounding drugs under practitioners who dis- 
pense their own medicine have somewhat diminished; 
tor ready -made medicines are usurping the place of the 
official preparations. It is not hkeljr that a return will be 
made to the old system under which medical students 
acquired a knowledge of pharmacy. If, then, the sole 
- gmce of the pharmacist were to compound drugs, the 
future of pharmacy cotild not be regarded as satisfactory. 
In that end, however, the very increase of the wholesale 
production of compounded medicines, as simple articles of 
commerce, will not take from, but add to, the work of the 
future pharmacist, if he fulfils all the duties which seem 
to belong to his occupation. If pharmacy is to hold its 
own, each pharmacist must be, m the future, guarantor 
of the punty of the medicines he dispenses, not the 
mere distributor. The rise of pharmacy to a higher 
state, or its fall to a lower, depends on whether its more 
scientific functions are accepted or declined. 

** The pharmacist is held responsible for the medicines he 
dispenses, whether these are prepared in his own or some 
one else^s laboratory. While in emergencies the pharma- 
cist may be called upon to purchase fluid extracts from 
the wholesale manufacturers, it is plainly his duty to pre- 
pare them in his own laboratory whenever possible. The 
conscientious pharmacist cannot fail to make it remunera- 
tive to himself as well as doing justice to his assistants 
and the public. ^ 

^Duriiig~the~past year, a number of papers have ap- 
peared that are directed towards an adjustment of the 
grievances between physician and pharmacist. Some fifty 
papers on the subject were elicited by the Phxirmaceutical 
Era, the one by Prof. F. H. Grerrish, of Bowdoin Medical 
College, securing the prize offered. He regards the un- 
satisiactory relations between the two professions to be 
due to very simple causes, for which both are responsible. 
On the part of tne pharmacists the custom of prescribing, 
aggravated by a lack of proper qualification and education 
in medicine, tne custom of renewing prescriptions without 
the sanction of the physician ; the sale and its encourage- 
ment of so-called patent medicines. On the part of the 
physician, the custom of verbally directing the renewal of 
prescriptions; the demand on the spur of the moment of 
whimsical preparations or for different brands of the same 
standard medicine; the habit of some physicians in locali- 
ties where pharmacists are accessible of furnishing their 
patients with medicines. 

'' It is clearly the duty of the pharmacist to attend to 
th^ preparation, dispensing, and sale of medicine, in which 



event he must, or should, conform to the code of ethics of 
the medical profession. The renewal of prescriptions is an 
evil for whicn the physician is equally responsible. The 
sale of patent medicines, while it cannot be avoided, need 
not be encouraged by the pharmacist. The physician, on 
the contrary, should not whimsically desi^iate the pro- 
ducts of special manufacturers in his prescription, ana he 
certainly should not supply the medicines needed in his 

grescription if such can be filled in the locality in which 
e resides. The professions of medicine and pharmacy are 
so intimately related that they cannot affora to quarrel ! " 

The report was discussed by Prof. J. P. Remington, of 
Pennsylvania, Dr. James, of St. Louis, Dr. Stewart and 
Dr. R. G. Eccles, of Brooklyn. Dr. James, referring to 
the allusion of substitution by German druggists, said the 
cases cited were all of homoeopathic druggists. The 
homoeopathic physicians had found it almost impossible 
to obtain their medicines correctly prepared from the 
homoeopathic stores, and had adopted, the method of send- 
ing around to them prescriptions calling for the most ab- 
surd and unheard-of things, and, in a majority of cases, 
they were filled. 

The speaker knew what he was talking about, as he was 
the first to translate these cases in this country, and he 
did not want the regular druggists blamed for it, as they 
have been. 

Dr. Stewart thought the report dealt with an interesting 
subject, when speaking of tne relations of the physician 
and druggist, and stated the American Medical Associa- 
tion was considering the idea of establishing a Section on 
Materia Medlca and Pharmacv to which the American 
Pharmaceutical Association will probably be asked to send 
delegates. 

He thought the American Pharmaceutical Association 
would do well to reciprocate by establishing a Section on 
Therapeutics in their Association. 

Prof. Remington was glad the subject had been brought 
to the attention of the Association. There should be a 
systematic effort made to bring the two professions to- 
gether, and anything that wiU break the policy of non- 
intercourse, and will promote harmony, is good and must 
meet with success. There is no doubt that delegates from 
the Americ€kn Pharmaceutical Association coming with 
this in view would be received with open arms. One 
ground which they could regulate would be the prescrib- 
ing of officinal preparations, instead of non-officinal ones, 
and thus give the druggist a chance of his life. 

The speaker spoke of the success of the Committee from 
the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association to the Penn- 
sylvania Medical Association, and the action of the Medi- 
cal Association in incorporating in their by-laws amend- 
ments to encourage such committees. He was in favor of 
the action of the American Medical Association establish- 
ing this Section in Pharmacy and Materia Medica in that 
body, but he would not recommend the American Phar- 
maceutical Association to take any action just yet, as the 
Medical Association must first invite us to meet with them, 
and then we can reciprocate the compliment. 

Dr. R. G. Eccles, of Brooklyn, thinks the American 
Medical Association is making a right movement in tak- 
ing this action, and thought we should at once show our 
appreciation of it by doing as much ourselves; for if we 
wait, it will look as though we were dragged into it; but 
if we now determine to establish a Section on Therapeu- 
tics, we would show we are as anxious as they. Only the 
progressive men of each society favor such a movement. 
There are plenty in each who are not proRressive enough 
to see the benefit of such a movement, and they will do all 
they can to retard it. So the sooner we work for it the 
better. 

Mr. Seabury, New York, said the acoustic properties of 
the hall in which the Association was meefing was so bad 
that those in the back could not hear, and moved that a 
Committee be appointed to interview the janitor to see if it 
were not possible to secure the room down-stairs. Car- 
ried, and Messrs. Merrill and Hechler were appointed such 
a Committee. 

Mr. William P. De Forest, of Brooklyn, read the report 
of the Committee on National Formulary on Unofficinal 
Pi*eparations, which announced the completion of the 
labors of the committee and submitted certain proposi- 
tions as to the manner of revising the work in the future. 
These propositions were contained in the following two 
resolutions [which were acted upon at a subsequent ses- 
sion] : 

1. Resolved, That a Committee on National Formulary 
be appointed at the meeting of the Association following; 
the publication of the work. The said committee to hold 
office, unless otherwise directed by the Association, until 
their successors are appointed at the meeting of the Am. 
Ph. Assoc, succeeding the issue of a revision of the 
work, and shall report at each meeting of the Association. 

2. Resolved, That the Council of the A. P. A. shall have 
authority, upon the recommendation of the Committee on 
National Formulary, to make all necessary arrangements 
for the publication of a revision, and to provide for its dis- 
tribution. 

The report was received, and Emlen Painter, of New 
York, moved a vote of thanks to those gentlemen, not 
ibers of the Committee, who had assisted the Com- 



memc 



mittee in their work. This was amended by others, m- 
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eluding; the Committee, in the resolution of thanks and of 
a special vote of thanks to Dr. Charles Rice, the Chairman 
of the Committee, for his indefatigable efforts in this work. 
These were carried unanimously. The resolutions pro- 
prosed bv the Committee were read and the whole subject 
of the National Formulary was referred to the Section on 
Scientific Papers. 

Report of the Council showed that the Committee on 
Publication had awarded the contract for publishing the 
National Formulary to the lowest bidder. There had been 
printed and distributed a first and second edition of two 
thousand and three thousand copies, and a third edition 
of three thousand was in course of distribution. 

J. M. Qood, of St. Louis, spoke of the impossibility of 
printing the Formulary in the proceeding last year, as 
ordered by the Association, ana thought it is not neces- 
sary to have it done now, as the book had been sent to each 
member. 

Messrs. Emlen Painter, of New York, and Hallberg, of 
Chicago, disagreed with him, as they thought it was part 
of the record of the Association, and should be in the pro- 
ceedings, and, on motion, it was ordered to be print^ in 
the proceedings this year. 

The Treasurer 8. A. D. Sheppard, Boston, read his re- 
port. The receipts during the year were $7,937.05^ and 
the balance from the year before was $4,719.44, making a 
total of $12,656.49. The disbursements during the year 
were $10,280.42, leaving a cash balance in the Treasurer's 
hands of $2,376.07. 

In the items of disbursements was one of $4,000,00 
which was invested in U. S. Bonds, thus msUung the actual 
expenses for the year $6,280.42. The Auditing Committee 
reported that the funds of the Association invested in 
U. S. Bonds amounted to $11,347.82. 

The Committee on membership reported that a year ago 
the Association- had 1,291 members. The new members 
during the last year swelled this to 1,395, but the loss due to 
death, resignation, and suspension was 188 members, leav- 
ing the membership at 1,257. The Committee gave a list 
of deceased members and a brief obituary of each. 

A. E. Ebert, of Chicago, referring to the fact that a 
great many druggists had been invited last year to join 
the Association, and but a few had availed themselves of 
the invitation, thought the by-law should be changed and 
the Association go back to the old plan, for the present 
plan of beggiag men to connect tnemselves with the 
Association was lowering the dimity of such a body. 

Mr. G. L. Kennedy, of Pennsylvania, said that members 
should be very careful as to what names they presented, 
for in several insttmces the invitation had been returned 
with the statement that they were already members, and 
had paid their dues and could not understand why they 
should be requested to send another five dollars or sign 
again the by-laws. 

The Committee on Time and Place of Meeting for next 
year unanimously reported in favor of San Francisco, the 
time to be left with the council, with the understanding 
that it should be about August 1st. 

Mr. Hallberg, of Chicago, wished to know about what 
the railroad fare would be, and the time necessary to be 
taken. 

Mr. Painter said that the fare would be very much re- 
duced if a company could be formed to go from the east, 
so that the expense would be but a little more than at any 
other place near by. That it was a duty we owed to the 
brethren on the Pacific coast to hold our meeting there, 
or else decide that we are not an Association for the whole 
country. We never have a very large representation from 
any one part of the country at any meeting, no matter 
where it is held, except those Uving in the locality the 
Association meets in. The regular attendants of the As- 
sociation would, no doubt, attend no matter where it is 
held, and the effect on the druggists in CaUfomia and the 
Pacific coast would be such as to bring them in the As- 
sociation in large numbers, and thus do good to it as well 
as to themselves. 

Mr. Seabury, of New York, thought we ought to think 
well before we did this, for he believed it would be an 
expensive trip. He put the figure at $500 as what it 
would cost, and that was too much for the average drug- 
gist to pay for his summer vacation. 

Mr. L. £. Sayre, of Kansas, said that appealing to his 
pocket, it would be a question whether he could go or not, 
and so he might be deprived of the privilege of attending 
the Association for one year, but he believed in looking 
at it in a more unselfish way than that, and leaving him- 
self out of the question, consider whether it was not due 
to the brethren on the Pacific coast for us to send the 
Association there. He had seen the same opposition when 
the question was raised in the Teachers' Convention, but 
when they decided to go, the matter was placed in the 
hands of men with great executive ability, who succeeded 
in getting up a grand excursion and the railroad fare 
there ana back was only thirty-five doUeuis for each 
person. Five dollars of that went into the Treasury of 
the Association and they received so much that they 
have now a large surplus. 

Mr. Ebert, of Chicago, said that a few years ago he was 
chairman of a committee to take a census of the mem- 
bers, as to how many would attend the meeting. A great 
many did not reply ; 80 from the East said they would go 



50 would not, but from the Pacific slope they received 
responses from 400 who said they would attend and that 
there would be 21 papers furnished. He approved going 
there and would vote for it. 

Mr. Brown, of Kansas City, said the only question to 
be considered was, not the selfish one of each individusd, 
but whether it would be best for the Association. 

Mr. Carl Simmon, of Minnesota, made an appeal for 
the* Association to meet in St. Paul or Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 

Several other members spoke upon the question, when 
the report of the Committee was adopted by a large 
rising vote. A Special Committee of five was appointed 
by the president to make arrangements with the rail- 
roads and report to the Council at some future time. 

Association then adjourned till afternoon. 

Section on Coumbbcial Interests. 
Ttiesday afternoon^ 3.30. 

This being the third session of the Association, accord- 
ing to the by-laws it was given up to the section on Com- 
mercial Interests. 

The Chairman, A. H. Hollister, of Madison, Wis. occupied 
the chair and called the section to order. J. W. Colcord, 
of Boston, the secretary, made a short report. 

The Chairman stated it was the duty of this section to ap- 
point a Committee on Exhibits and asked how it was to be 
done. It was decided that he should appoint them. 

He named F. Wilcox, of Connecticut; J. F. Patton, of 
Pennsylvania; and Alexander E. Finlay, of Louisiana. 

W. H. Rogers, of Middletown, N. Y., offered a resolution 
that the secretary of this section correspond with manu- 
facturers, requesting them to label their products in con- 
formity with the officinal nomenclature, and to designate 
strengths bv sp. gr. or per ct., and abolish arbitrary signs 
such as ' ' ff "marks and Baume, and that the co-operation of 
the National Wholesale Dealers^ Assodation be solicited 
toward securing this result. 

Carried. 

Mr. Rogers, the only member of a committee appointed 
last year, being called upon for a report, said ttie com- 
mittee was unable to do an^hing, as there was a question 
as to where their work begins or ends and as to how much 
it trenches on others. 

Mr. Colcord, the secretary, also spoke in reference to the 
same. 

A motion was made to appoint a committee to report 
nominations for officers or the section for the ensuing 
year. Messrs. Alexander, Ebert, and Ingalls were made 
such a committee, and very soon after reported the fol- 
lowing: A. Hollister as chairman and J. W. Colcord as 
secretary. The Committee explained why they decided to 
report tne re-election of the present officers, lliese gentle- 
men had not had much chance to understand what they 
were to do this last year, and that in another year they 
could make the section more interesting. 

Chairman Hollister declined a re-election, for if there 
was any honor in such positions they should be passed 
around. He had had no misapprehension of his worK, and 
had performed it to the beet of his ability, though there 
had been great difficulties in the way. As to his not hav- 
ing made a report, he had conferred with several of the 
members of this Association, and with the President of the 
Michigan Association, and it was deemed advisable by all 
to defer it until the evening session, when the two Asso- 
ciations would meet together. 

Mr. Alexander said that he had had no intention of re- 
flecting on the chairman in his remarks, but had meant 
the section was hfiu*dly in good working order yet, and by 
continuing the present officers another year, much good 
might be aone. 

Mr. Hollister said all he wanted to do was to seek the 
good of the Association, and if he had failed it was an 
error of judgment, an error of head, not of heart. 

The acting chairman, Mr. Rogers, was then directed to 
cast one ballot for the nominees of the committee. 

Mr. Canning offered a resolution that the manufacturers 
in the rebate system be requested to furnish no rebate 
goods to any wholesale firm or party who retail such goods, 
no matter how much they may purchase, £md that the 
National Wholesale Dealers' Association be requested to 
co-operate in carrying this out. 

This was debated by Messrs. H. Canning, J. W. Colcord, 
C. S. Hallberg, R. G. Eccles, E. Painter, and others, who 
thought it was a desirable move, for it was impossible for 
retail druggists to compete in prices with those jobbers 
who bought in large quantities under the rebate plan, and 
then sold them at a very little advance. The same resolu- 
tions had been before the Massachusetts Pharmaceutical 
Association and by them brought to the attention of the 
wholesale association. It was Drought here for us to act 
upon. 

Some thought that the question of conspiracy might be 
raised by any firm of wholesalers who had reticular retail 
stores, and the wholesalers would be only too glad to have 
a chance to laugh at us and pay no attention to our re- 
quest. 

Mr. Colcord spoke of a notion store in Boston putting 
up nineteen thousand prescriptions in a year said a hali; 
he said if the wholeealer continues this practice of retail- 
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ing, there will be no business for the retailer, and he will 
soon be ground out. Anybody in Boston can go in the 
wholesale drug store there and buy as cheaply as the drug- 
gist can. 

It was finally referred to a committee of three to report 
at the evening sessioD. Committee: MesBrs. Cannmg, 
Hallbei^, and Eccles. 

Mr. C. F. G. Meyer, of Cleveland, Ohio, was intro- 
duced as a delegate from the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists' Association, and made a speech in which he showed 
the wholesale dealers were in syinpathy with the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association in its scientific pursuits. 

Mr. Seabury, of New York, started a discussion on the 
practice of wholesale dealers substituting a cheap drug 
for a higher priced one in filling retail orders. That firms 
took pains to introduce goods and to leave the orders re- 
ceived with wholesale dealers; and when later druggists 
were called upon to supply the articles, that other goods 
were being suDstituted for them, the excuse of the retailer 
being that he could not eet them from his jobber. He 
believed in onl^ one kind of substitution and that was 
when a physician orders an ofiicinal article, though he 
designates any maker, the druggist can supply his own 
make, knowing it to be as good, it not better. 

Dr. Eccles did not believe even in this kind of substitu- 
tion, as it might be the entering wedge to vice, and, like 
sdl wedges, very thin, and makes but small opening at the 
fijrst, but soon broadens into larger ones and then will ad- 
mit greater things, and he reminded the Association of 
the storjr that Frof. Remington had once told of the 
fl. ext. cinchona which the druggist said he knew was 
good, because he had made it himself. It was very light- 
colored and proved to be only one-fifth the strength. So 
the mere fact of a druggist making his own preparations 
was not a proof they were the best, and if a druggist com- 
mences to substitute even in that small way^ it will tend 
to make him do so when more important things come in 
his way. There is but one safe way : don't put up the pre- 
scription at all, or put it up as it is written. As to obtain- 
ing goods from jobbers, if the druggist insists upon 
getting the goods he wants, and will pay the price asked, 
e will always get them. 

Mr. Brown, of Kansas City, doesn't believe there is as 
much substitution going on among druggists as there was 
fifteen or twenty years ago. The facility for getting goods 
is so great now that it is his own fault if he don't ge^ tnem. 

Mr. EUiel, of Indiana, coincided with Mr. Brown and 
thought this talk of substituting more of a bugbear than 
a fact. 

Mr. Brown said that, if Mr. Seabury knew of any whole- 
saler in our Association who was ^ilty of substitution, 
he should bring charges against him and have him ex- 
pelled. 

Mr. Painter said he had no trouble to get the goods he 
wanted; the jobber, if he did not have it in stock, would 
mi^e great efforts to get it for him, sending sometimes 
as far as Chicago for that purpose. 

"Mr, Ebert, of Chicago, said the charge of substitution 
could not be brought against the jobbers of the West, as 
he had never known of such a thing there for the last 
twenty-five years. 

Mr. Colcord announced the arrangements for an excur- 
sion to Chicago and the lakes, to start Saturday night and 
return by Tuesday noon; cost, including state-room and 
meals, $16. 

The meeting then adjourned until evening. 

Tuesday Evening, 8:25. 

The Chairman of the Section on Commercial Interests, 
Mr. A. H. Hollister, called the meeting to order at 8:22 
P.M., and delivered an address filled with advice and en- 
couragement to the patient druggists which pointed out 
the way to success and instilled ideas of duty and honesty. 
He said the interest connected with this section was the 
interest that gave them their bread and butter, which 
none but those fully equipped could hope to win. He ad- 
vised preliminary education of apprentices as necessary, 
spoke of the relations of pharmacists and physicians. Me 
believed we should form a mutual fire insurance company. 
The tariff, where it affects our interests, we should try to 
remedy, and especially have the twenty-five-dollar-tax on 
spirits wiped out. We should use our influence on the 
Government to have measures adopted looking toward 
the cultivation of medicinal plants, such as the poppy, the 
indigo plant, the plants of the citrus family, and the 
olive. He referred to the cutting craze as unbusinesslike 
and suicidal, and finished by saying the druggists of the 
country are looking to the A. P. A. to solve these ques- 
tions and lead tbem to success. 

A motion made by Mr. T. J. Macmahan, New York, 
that a committee take the report in charge and report 
upon the suggestions, did not meet with favor, ancf on 
motion of Dr. Eccles, of Brooklyn, the section decided to 
discuss the report section by section, and if any gentlemen 
present had papers prepared on any subject embraced in 
the chairman's address, they could read them when that 
subject was imder discussion. 

Mr. Basset, president of the Michigan State Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, was introduced, and made an address. 

Mr. P. D. Wells, of Lansing, Michigan, member of the 



Michigan State Association, read a paper on liquor legis- 
lation. 

Dr. Eccles moved the Section take up the regular order 
of the chairman^s address, commencmg with tbe first 
proposition. 

After some discussion, this motion was carried, and 
the chairman then read the first proposition, that no ap- 
prentices should be received except those having a good 
English education. 

Mr. Whelpley, of St. Louis, moved that the proposition 
be referred to the Section on Pharmaceutical Education. 

The second proposition, as to the relation between phy- 
sician and pharmacist, led to a long discussion, which was 
participated in by Messrs. Painter, Remington, Hallberg, 
Eccles, Macmahan, Holzhauer, Hollister, Alexander, and 
Eberbach, the main point of which was the use of the phrase 
by the chairman, *' that the druggist should seek to make 
some arrangement with the physician." It was feared 
this would be misunderstood by outsiders to mean a mone- 
tary arrangement. It was finally settled by putting the 
word '* professional" before arrangement. 

The third proposition, that of ** Mutual Insurance," 
brought out the fact of a Druggists' Mutual Insurance be- 
ing already established in St. Louis, which was indorsed 
by several members. The Section adopted the suggestion 
ot the chairman. 

The fourth proposition, ** Tariff on Medicines and li- 
quor Legislation," was then discussed by Messrs. Leo 
Eliel, Eccles, S. A. D. Sheppard, Hallbere, Parkill, Painter. 
Diehl, Remington, Canning, and Whelpley. 

Dr. Eccles said there womd be no harm m taking the tax 
off whiskev, for there are only three classes in the com- 
munity. One who does not dnnk at all, and he would not 
drink any more if liquor was free. Second, the moderate 
drinker who has enough when he has drank his one or two 
glasses, and cheapness would have qo effect on him; and 
third, the drunk£urd who rolls in the gutter, who has fiUed 
himself to his utmost capacity, therefore, no matter how 
cheap the liquor might become, he could put no more in 
himself. In fact, the latter would be benefited, for now 
when it costs him ten dollars to set drunk, with imtaxed 
whiskey then he could do it for five doUars and have the 
other five dollars for his suffering family. The cheaper 
alcohol would benefit druggists, as it is used in the pre- 
paration of fiuid extracts, alkaloids, ether, and many 
other necessary things. He thought the U. S. Govern- 
ment in taxing liquor was robbing the sick and suffering. 

Mr. Sheppard indorsed the suggestion of the chairman, 
for the twenty-five-dollar tax brought us into the class of 
liquor sellers, and that he wanted stopped. 

Mr. Hallberg thought this matter snould not be touched 
by the Association, but left to be acted upon at the polls 
this fall, but if anything was done, the I^wlor Bill now 
pending in Ck>ngress, which was simply to remove all 
special taxes, should be indorsed. This was opposed by 
several as verging too near to politics. After a very long 
discussion, the section passed a resolution asking Congress 
to repeal all special taxes. 

The fifth proposition on cultivation of plants was in- 
dorsed. 

Prof. J. P. Remington said, in reference to the poppy 
plant, that there was no doubt it could be successfully 
cultivated, as it haH been in several parts of this country; 
but as to the yield of opium, it was questionable whether 
that could ever be made a paying project on account of 
the price of labor. We cannot hire help to sweep off tbe 
juice and get it in sufficient quantity cheaply enough. 

The discussion on the sixtn proposition, relating to the 
cutting craze and the retailing by wholesalers, took up a 
large amount of time and was participated in by many of 
the members. 

Mr. Canning's resolution, which had been offered in the 
afternoon session and sent to a committee, was reported 
with an amendment that nothing in the resolution shall 
interfere with those firms who carry on a retafi depart- 
ment in a separate and distinct pharmacy buiddng. 

Mr. Sheppard thought it a waste of breath to try to pass 
such resolutions. The best way was for the druggist to 
form a co-operative partnership for the purpose of buying 
goods in large quantities and thus get the Mnefit of the 
rebate. If some such plan was adopted generally, it 
would be successful. He was not prepared to say just 
now how it was to be done. They had tried it in Boston 
and it worked very well until the jobbers refused to 
supplv them with goods. But though it had not succeeded 
just then for that reason, he believed that if it were made 
general all over the United States, they, the jobbers, would 
be forced to suppler the goods. 

Mr. Basset, President of the Michigan State Association, 
thought nothing could be done about the cutting c^^ 
that men, when they buy goods, could do as they pleased 
with them. It was an underlying principle in business, 
and we had better leave the subject alone; any movement 
that attempts to regulate another man's business must 
and will fail. 

Mr. C. S. Hallberg said, the reason we were losing the 
trade in proprietary medicines was because we would not 
assume any responsibility for them. 

Dr. Eccles thought we should pass the resolutions so as 
to establish a moral sentiment, though he didn't believe it 
would have any effect. One bad feature, if we did pass 
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them and they were regarded by the wholesalers, would 
be, that no retailer would be able to become a wholesaler. 
It may stop cutters, but it would also retard the growth 
of the retailer, for he could never then get goods in suf- 
ficient quantity to do any little jobbing trade that comes 
to his hand. 

Mr. Eliel spoke against the resolution. The resolution 
was carried by a vote of 25 to 22, but very shortly after- 
ward, on motion of Mr. Henry Canning, its author, the 
vote was reconsidered. 

Mr. Sheppard moved that it was the sense of this As- 
sociation that some arrangement should be made by the 
Association that retailers should be able to buy goods 
under the rebate plan. Discussed by Messrs. Seabury, 
Basset, Remington, Painter, Dadd, Sheppard, Eccles, 
Hallberg, and De Forest, of Brooklyn. 

Mr. ^sabury said it was because the druggists of New 
York and Brooklyn did not stand by their unions that 
the trouble had become so bad, and he made a long speech 
complaining of their action. 

Mr. Painter replied that it was the unions that had ad- 
vertised the cutters, and put them on their feet and it 
was altogether their fault tne cutters had grown so strong. 

Mr , Hallberg said that, if pharmacy laws were better 
enforced there would be no cutters. In Chicago they had 
had three cutters, but that one had been shut up by the 
sheriff, the second had been forced to take out a nve hun- 
dred dollar license fee for violation of law, and would 
soon go under, and the third had died. 

Mr. De Forest said that as to enforcing the law and so 
forcing the cutter out business, that did not ap|)ly of 
Brooklyn. The cutters of Brooklyn were more particular 
than any in obeying the law. For no matter how many 
times they changed their clerks, whether it was once a 
week or once a year, they would immediately send them 
down to be registered or examined. The pharmacy law 
had been enforced as well, if not better, in that city 
than in any place in the country. He knew what he 
was talking aoout, for he had had the administration of 
the law in that place for the last five years. 

The following gentlemen were named constituting the 
Committee to Assist the Oflacers in their Work: Messrs. 
Leo EUiel, Chas. Holzhauer, and "William Searby. 

The Committee on Exhibits wanted information as to 
the desire of the Association of how to erant the prizes: 
whether grandeur or size of exhibit ; and whether all exhibits 
no matter how slightly connected with the business, should 
be considered to to entitled to be in competition for the 
prize. After some discussion, Mr. Painter moved that the 
Committee take in consideration everything that was ad- 
missible and then use their own judgment. 

The Section ^en adjoiu-ned at 11 p.m. 

FIFTH SESSION. 

Wednesday Morning. 

At 9:55 the Association was called to order, and listened 
to the reading of the minutes of the last meeting, and 
acted upon the initiation to eighteen new members. It 
then gave way to the 

SBcnoy ON Scientific Papers. 

The Chairman and Secretary of the Section being both 
absent, the third member of the Committee, Prof. J. M. 
Gk>od, of St. Louis, called the Section to order and asked 
that oflacers of the Section be elected. It was decided that 
Prof. Good should act as Chairman during this meeting, 
and Prof. H. M. Welpley as Secretary. Nominations for 
officers for the ensuing year resulted in Messrs. £mlen 
Painter, of New York, and H. M. Whelpley, of St. Louis, 
being elected as Chairman and Secretary, and the Chair- 
man elect appointed Dr. R. G. Eccles, of Brooklyn, as the 
third member, they to be installed at the close of the busi- 
ness of the Section. 

Prof. Prescott, of Ann Arbor, Mich., read a paper on 
Artificial Salicylic Acid, prepared by Erwin £. Ewell and 
A. B. Prescott. 

Dr. B. G. Eccles read a paper on Calycanthus Seeds and 
the Alkaloids found therem. 

E. Painter wanted to know if the toxic effect upon 
animals was due to the alkaloid. Dr. Eccles questioned if 
the alkaloid had much if any effect, as he had eaten many 
of the seeds without any bad effect. 

W. P. De Forest read a paper prepared by L. F. Stevens, 
Brooklyn, entitled ''Condensed Notes upon Trials for a 
Quinine Mask." 

Prof. Remington was sorry it was not possible to get 
some simple dizir that would cover quinine, as in the 
formula adopted there was a mixture of yerba santa with 
the compound elixir taraxacum, which elixir was a 
mixture of ten or twelve different ingredients. If the 
yerba santa alone could be used as a cover, it would be 
better. 

Mr. De Forest said that had been tried, but had failed to 
hide the unpleasant taste. 

Prof. Remington said that yerba santa had an un- 
pleasant taste itself, and that, while that had covered the 
taste of the quinine, evidently the taraxacum was needed 
to cover the taste of the yerba santa. Now something 



should be found to cover the taste of the taraxacum, and 
then we would have a perfect formula. 

Mr. Hallberg wished to know whether this was not the 
formula in the National Formulary ; and when assured it 
was, said that it had been used very often in his vicinity 
and found to be very good indeed. 

A. B. Stevens, of Detroit, read a paper on Peppermint 
Oil. 

The Chairman announced there were about fiften more 
papers to be read, besides the discussion of the National 
Formulary. 

Prof. Henry Trimble read a paper in answer to Query 
No. 27: *' The U. S. P. denotes as Catechu the Extract of 
Acacia Catechu; the Br. P. uses the Extract of Uncaria 
Gambler. Which of these two is to be preferred? " 

The author stated that his results were a surprise toiiim, 
as he did not expect, at the beginning, to come to the con- 
clusion he did. 

C. S. Hallberg, of Chicago, read a paper on the Nomen- 
clature of Pharmaceutical Reparations. 

Mr. Painter thought this should be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Revision of the United States Pharmacopoeia, 
so that it shall be kept before the Association. This was 
carried. 

Dr. F. E. Stewart referred to new preparations men- 
tioned in the London Lancet and other Imglish medical 
journals, called Valoids. They are liquid preparations in 
which 1 lb. represents 1 lb. of the drug, and are really 
fluid extracts under another name. When these prepara- 
tions axe put on the market, they wiU mix up our nomen- 
clature. 

Prof. Remington suggested that there might be a chance 
in these new preparations for the retailer. For if the manu- 
facturers are gomg to make trouble by urging the physi- 
cians to use their different makes, these valoids, not bein^ 
so well known, can be made by the pharmacist himself; 
but, on general principles, it is demoralizing to nomen- 
clature to call the same articles by different names. 

Prof. Oldberg said there was a slight difference between 
the fluid extracts and valoids, as in the latter 1 lb. of fin- 
ished product represents 1 lb. of the drug, while in the 
former 100 C.c. represents 100 Gm. of the drug. 

Mr. L. E. Sayre, of Kansas, read a paper on Loco Weed, 
€tnd remarked afterward that this weed had created great 
excitement in the West, for one State had paid out $63,000 
and another State $200,000 for its collection and extermi- 
nation. Of course, there had been fraud and imposition 
Practised by the gatherers, for, in many instances, they 
ad not only mixed other plants resembling the loco with 
the loads brought to the inspector, but some had also sown 
the regular weed, and then gathered it, thus making a nice 
little inceme for themselves. 

Prof. Remin^n asked if these plants were found in the 
mountains or the lower region. 

Mr. Sayre answered they were not found in the upper 
rewons. 

Dr. Eccles said he would throw out the thought that the 
pods of theplants contain leguminose, an albuminous body 
subject to decomposition. This is closely related to casein. 
We know casein will change to a toxic principle tyro- 
toxicon which has been developed in milk used in making 
ice cream. Why may not the leguminose in its decom- 
position produce a ptomaine whicn would have the toxic 
effect upon the animal? The plant is closely related to 
the physostigma and this production of a poisonous prin- 
ciple in this way might be possible. 

Mr. Sayre said the toxic effect of this weed could not bo 
referred to the pods, for the animals arc poisoned before the 
plant is in fiower. When the plant first begins tu shoot 
above the ground the cattle eat it very greedily, and then 
again in fall, after the pod has shed its seeds. He had en- 
deavored to secure a ptomaine in the decomposition pro- 
ducts, but had not succeeded as yet. He would still con- 
tinue his trials. 

Prof. Oldberg said it was doubtful if the real loco weed 
which produces these effects was known or whether there 
was any plant which did produce them. 

Mr. Sayre said that ranchmen agreed upon three vari 
eties of Astragalus as being the loco weed. And as they 
were pretty generaUy observing men, they had no doubt 
they were correct. He would not say the loco weed was a 
myth, or that these symptoms were not produced by the 
plant, but he had his own ideas about it. There were any 
number of theories, all of which he would not stop to enu- 
merate, but would mention two or three. One was, that 
it was caused by malnutrition. 

Some thought that, as a large percentage of the plant 
was a fine fibre, like very light cotton stock, this being very 
indigestible, set up an inflammation in the alimentary 
tract. 

Others claimed there was a little worm enveloped in the 
leaf which caused the trouble. He had collected all be 
could find upon the weed, and sent them to an entomolo- 
gist for examination. 

Others said it was a root that gets into the stomach. But 
it is well known that roots are digested and go off with 
the faeces. 

He was inclined to the opinion that the effect supposed 
to be due to this plant was in reality mal-assimilation. 
Either the animal was overfed or ate something it could 
not digest. 
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Prof. Bemineton wanted to know if any experiment bad 
been made in Ceding tbese plants to a certain number of 
animals and watcbing tbe pnysiological effects. 

Mr. Sayre said tbis bad been done only witb two ani- 
mals, and a post-mortem examination beld on tbem, but 
be bad bad no faitb in tbe man wbo made tbe post- 
mortem. Notbing was found out. But sucb an experi- 
ment would be of no account. For only about five per 
cent of tboee animals wbo eat tbis plant become attacked 
witb locoism, or die, and if tbe experiment failed, it would 
at once be said you bad not got bold of tbe rigbt animal. 

Prof. Maiscb said tbe only wav was to go to tbe bottom 
and try all experiments, and caUed attention to tbe fact 
tbat all or almost all of Mr. Sayre's experiments bad been 
made witb carnivorous animals, and not berbivorous, 
and perbaps tbat was wby tbey bad failed. Even man is 
botb carnivorous and berbivorous, and tbe poison may 
not bave as mucb effect on man as it would on am- 
mals wbicb only eat plants. 

Mr. Brown, of Kansas City, and otbers took part in tbe 
discussion, after wbicb tbe session adjourned until after- 
noon. 

Wednesday Aftemooti, 

Meeting called to order at 3 : 40 by Chairman Good ; W. 
P. De Forest, of Brooklyn, acting as secretary. 

Mr. J. L. Thompson, of Tennessee, presented tbe follow- 
ing resolution: 

Wfiereas, Tbe able and interesting paper presented to 
tbis Association by Prof. L. £. Sayre sbows tbat be bas 
made extensive investigations of tbe proi)erties of tbe loco 
weed, and tbat still further investigations and experi- 
ments will prove of great value' to the State of Kansas, 
and tbe other States in wbicb tbe weed grows; Therefore, 
belt 

Resolved, Tbat tbe American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion earnestly recommend to tbe Legislature of tbe afore- 
said State that tbey give to Prof. L. E. Sayre their hearty 
indorsement and support for further investigation of tbe 
loco poison. 

Remarks, all in favor of the resolution, were made by 
G. L. Kennedy, E. Painter, J. L. Thompson, M. W. 
Alexander, and J. M. Good, and it was passed without 
a dissentient voice. 

Tbe subject of tbe National Formulary, referred to 
tbis section by tbe main association, was then taken up 
and discussed. The point of interest was bow often should 
the work be revised. 

Mr. De Forest tbought it was a work of importance, and 
as sucb should not De subject to too mucb change or 
changed too often. He personally favored a change not 
more than once every three years, but, conversing witb 
some gentlemen of tbe Association, be found tbey thought 
it should be revised of tener. In order to test tbe question, 
be moved tbat tbe National Formulary be revised once 
in two years. 

Prof. Remington thought Mr. De Forest bad tbe rigbt 
idea. It is a work of ^eat importance, and if changed 
every year, tbe druggists would soon lose faitb in it. 
Tbey don't want to ccuBinge tbe color or taste of a prepara- 
tion too often, and it would be better to put up witb some- 
thing slightly wrong even for three years, rather than to 
have an uncertainty as to bow often it would be changed. 

Prof. Maiscb sedd it would be impossible at tbe present 
time to say bow soon it ought to be revised. We should 
wait and see; it should not be revised until after the next 
revision of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia, and then there will 
be some material to work upon. Maybe some of tbe 
formulsB in tbe present work will be taken into the Phar- 
macopoeia, and we may want to put those that are left out 
of tbe next Pharmacopoeia in this book. At any rate, it 
wfwn't practical to say how soon the revision will come. 

W. H. Rogers thought tbe committee bad bad great 
labor and gone to a great expense to bring tbe book to its 
present perfectness, and it would be great folly to think of 
making any ^reat change too soon. It should have a 
chance to be m tbe handB of physicians, and tbey should 
have a chance to try it before any change was made. 
Besides, there was a business side to tbe question. The 
expense of each revision should be met by tbe sales. 
Wholesalers would discredit our work if it tbey knew we 
would have to revise it too often. 

Mr. Carl Simmon tbought tbe work should be revised 
. at least once in two years. 

Prof. C. L. Diebl favored the i-evision once in five years, 
in tbe mean time giving the committee a chance to send 
out corrections if necessary. 

Mr. HaUberg said tbat from tbe beginning it had been 
promised tbat tbis was to be a National Formulary, and 
m order to do tbis, it was necessary to bave it revised 
very often. New York and Brooklyn bad found it was 
impossible to give all the necessary formulae called 
for through tbe country, and so tbey had called upon 
the country at large to help them. Now tbey bave done 
their part of the work and it should go to other parts 
of tbe country and let them have a trial at it. Some of 
these things that are prescribed are short-lived, and if we 
are going to wait for three or five years to bave a formula 
for tnem, we won't get them in at all. We should not wait 
until their life of usefulness bas passed. 



Mr. Day, of Dlinois, looked upon tbe National Formulary 
as an appendix to tne Pharmacopoaia, and tbought that, 
as sucb, it should be revised mucb oftener. 

Prof. Remington said it is a sort of supplement to the 
Pharmacopoaia, and tbe proper time to revise it is after 
tbe revision of tbe Pharmacopoeia in 1890. Better not tie 
the committee down to any time, but wait until we see 
what we shall have by tbe way of a revision. 

Mr. De Forest then withdrew bis motion and in its place 
moved tbe adoption of tbe first resolution of tbe com- 
mittee (see above), amended by adding the words ^'and 
report at each meeting of tbis Association." Carried. 

Mr. De Forest then moved the adoption of tbe second 
resolution. Carried. 

Mr. De Forest, re€uling tbe latter part of tbe report of 
tbe committee in reference to there bein^ but one stand- 
ard or authority, moved tbat tbe suggestion of tbe com- 
mittee be adopted, to make a distinct announcement and 
place tbe same on record, tbat the U. S. Pharmacopoeia be 
the only standard of authority for all officinal preparations, 
and tbat when any preparation in the National Formulary 
should be taken into tbe U. S. PharmacopoBia, tbe author- 
ity of tbe National Formulary over that article ceases 
and is thereby abobsbed. Carried. 

Prof. Oldberg hoped the time would come when the 
U. S. Pharmacopoaia should not contain any compounds, 
but be merely a collection of titles and tests ana work- 
ing formulsB for simples. No ointments or piUs, or any 
sucb compounds, should be contained in it, and then the 
National Formulary could contain all these tbin^. 

Messrs. Remington and Painter agreed witb Prof. Ola- 
berg, and tbought tbat in time tbis may come. But as 
this was not the Pharmacopoeia Convention, nothing 
could be done about that now. 

Mr. Hallberg coincided with Mr. Oldberg's idea and 
thought it might be done at the next revision. 

Prof. Remington moved tbat tbis Section ask tbe Pres- 
ident of tbe Association to appoint five members from 
the central portion of the United States and one member 
from ea^b State Association to act as Committee on 
National Formulary. 

After discussion, and several amendments being offered 
designating certain cities, wbicb were lost, it was carried 
as originally offered. 

Mr. Carl Simmon offered tbe following resolutions, 
wbicb, after a little discussion, were carried : 

Eeaolved, Tbat tbe President of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association appoint a committee of five to visit 
the American Medical Association, to submit to their con- 
sideration tbe National Formulary, and to use their best 
endeavors to get tbe American Medical Association to 
adopt tbis work as an authority for all unofficinal formulae 
contained tberein. 

Resolved, Tbat tbe Secretary of tbe American Pharma- 
ceutical Association be requested to send notice to the 
different State Pharmaceutical Associations recjuesting 
them to appoint a committee from their sissociation to 
visit tbeir State Medical Associations, at their next annual 
meeting, for tbe purpose of submitting to tbeir considera- 
tion and adoption the National Formulary as an authority 
for all preparations contained therein. 

Tbe Section then listened to a paper by Mr. Enno Sander, 
of St. Louis, on Natural and Artificial Salts. 

A discussion followed, principally devoted to tbe formula 
for Carlsbad Salt in tbe National Formulary, and the 
statement made that tbe Association would protect any 
of tbe members, if necessary, in the use of any of the for- 
mulas. 

H. W. Snow read a paper on Pbosphomolybdic Acid for 
tbe Quantitative Estimation of Alkaloids. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Snow said three washings 
was all ne bad to use. 

Dr. Eccles said tbe titration sbould depend upon the al- 
kaloid. In some cases, pbosphomolybdic would be the 
best, in otbers, Mayer's reagent. 

Prof. Remington wished to know if tbe reagent would 
keep, or if it bad to be made frequently. 

Mr. Snow said it was apt to change and sbould be made 



Prof. Henry Trimble, of Pennsylvania, read a paper in 
answer to Query 7: '* Is tbe Precipitated Sulphate of Iron 
of Constant Composition? Does it Contain the Same Pro 
portion of Water of CrystalUzation as tbe large Crystals?" 

Tbe Chairman announced there were five papers in his 
bands, presented through Prof. Prescott, ot Ann Arbor, 
from gentlemen wbo were not members, and be wished the 
sense of tbe Section as to tbe disposition of them. 

Prof. Bedford, of New York, moved they be received as 
volunteer papers and be read. Carried. 

Prof. Painter thought preference should be given to the 
papers of members, and then, if there was time, to have 
them read. 

Tbe Chairman stated there were onlv nine more papers 
to be read, five of wbicb were the volunteer papers, and 
four by members. 

Mr. F. A. Thompson, of Detroit, read a paper on Pepsin 
Testing. 

ProfT Sayre said be bad over twenty men at work, this 
last winter, on pepsin, just to see bow mucb acid was neces- 
sary to work pepsin. It bad varied, but genei-ally required 
a 0.2 strengtb. They went ov^r the whole ground with 
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different pepsiiis, and found that one may require more 
acid than another. 

Dr. Elccles said that he had tried a number of exi)eri- 
ments a couple of years ago, and had found a 0.2 strength 
just right. TThe temperature was an important thing. At 
a high temperature, you produce a parapeptone; and at a 
very high temperature, there is almost nothing produced 
but parapeptone. 

Prof. Sayre said that test-tube manipulation was not the 
same as Nature, and we are apt to get on the wrong track 
very often in our work. 

Mr. Seabury, of New York, wanted to know whether the 
antiseptics that pepsin-makers used did not have some 
effect upon their product, and so cause the difference in 
their albumen-dissolving properties. All pepsin-makers 
must use some antiseptics, such as boracic acid, benzoic 
acid, or salicylic acid, and some traces of this must be left 
in the pepsin. 

Mr. Thompson said he must take exception to this state- 
ment, for there was no antiseptic used in the preparation 
of pepsin. 

Mr. Hallberg did not see the necessity of the use of any 
antiseptic. Nearly all these scale pepsins are made bv 
macerating the stomach with acid, expressing the liquid, 
filtering rapidly, evaporating at a temperature of 140* F. 
or 150* F. to a fair consistence, then neutralizing by use 
of soda, ammonia, or some such alkali, brinjnng it to a 
syrupy consistence, spreading upon plates of glass, and 
drving in a closet. 

Mr. Sayre smd ho had manufactured pepsin for many 
years and had not used antiseptics. He had tried to use 
them, but could not, as all of them were objectional. He 
had made odorless pepsin without any of these chemicals 
which had kept well for a very lone tmie. 

Prof. Remington thought it would be imwise, on the part 
of any manufacturer, to send out any pepsin with an anti- 
septic in, for they would certainly stop the action of the 
pepsin. Alcohol does not destroy the action, but only re- 
tards it, and the pepsin can be preserved by alcohol. 
Prof. Scheffer had started us on tne track that alcohol 
and pepsin should not be given together, but he thinks he 
then made a mistake which we are gradiudly coming 
back from now. 

The subject was discussed at great length, when it was 
moved to adjourn until next morning. 

Thursday Morning. 

Meeting called to order at 9:45. Minutes of the Asso- 
ciation read and several members invited to join the As- 
sociation. 

The section on Scientific Papers held its last session. 

Mr. Joseph F. Gteiseler, of New York, read a paper en- 
titled, '* Notes on the Morphiometric Assay of Opium." 

Prof. Maisch asked if there was any objection to using 
hot water. 

Mr. Geissler said the use of hot water caused the precipi- 
tation of many impurities which are not removed subse- 
quently. Even spirit will not remove them. 

Prof. Maisch said that was the trouble with the old 
method and agiieed with his own experience. 

Mr. Greissler said that when using an opium of over 15 
per cent, the ammonium chloride and lime should be in- 
creased. 

The loss of morphine in the mother liquor is 1 per cent. 

Prof. Painter moved that all members of the Michigan 
Association and all those interested in pharmacy, present 
at the meeting, be invited to participate In debate. Carried. 

Dr. Eosa Upsom read a paper on ** Sponges." 

Mr. A. M. Todd, of Nottawa, gave a description of a new 
still for the distillation of peppermint oil, showing a model 
of the same. 

Prof. Prescott thought a great deal might be ^ined by 
a small stream of water running over the condensing pipes 
and thus the absorption of latent heat could be used. 

Prof. Painter said that to have a stream of water run- 
ning on a pipe would make it necessary to use a greater 
length of pipe, more so than to have the pipe surrounded 
with water. 

Mr. Todd said he had attached the Remington con- 
denser, laboratory size, once when his regular condenser 
was being repaired, and he found the condensation very 
rapid. 

On a large manufacturing scale it was found cheaper 
to use long pipes and apply water. His condenser was 
thirty feet long, seven in diameter, and took one thousand 
barrels of water a day. One-third that size would take 
two thousand barrels. 

Prof. Remington said it is a well-known fact that for 
manufacturing on the large scale the apparatus must be 
specially constructed. Appliances that can be used on a 
small scale cannot be enlarged, and one kind of still will 
not do for all things. 

Mr. A. E. Ebert said an important thing often over- 
looked is the temperature of the steam for distillation, and 
the temperature of the water should be calculated. It is 
different at different times of the year. Most distillers use 
water from wells of a depth of 20, 30 and 40 feet, and the 
usual temperature is 50 to 60' F. 

If you take into consideration the temperature of your 
steam in distilling, and the temperature of your water in 



condensing, you can figure out the size and length of your 
condenser. 

Mr. Todd said the temperature of the escaping steam 
is always identical, no matter if you have 4 oz. pressure 
or 400 lb. pressure. 

Mr. Hallberg said there were over 300 or 400 charcoal 
furnaces in the State of Michigan, and he had heard they 
burned the coal in the old way, that all the vapor was al- 
lowed to escape, and nothing but charcoal was saved. He 
wanted to know if any method had been utilized to save 
the other products. This distilling apparatus had sug- 
gested the inquiry to find out whether there could not be 
some cheap appairatus for this purpose. 

Prof. Prescott said there may be some furnaces worked 
in the old way, where all the products are wasted. But 
in the most ot them the vapors are drawn by fans and the 
products condensed. 

Prof. Prescott read a paper, by John E. Penninjrton, on 
" Assay of Powdered Ipecac." 

Mr. Thompson expressed surprise at the small percent- 
age of emetine obtained ; he had obtained double the amount 
in his work. 

Prof. Oldberg wanted to know if Mr. Thompson in his 
experiments had used the bark and the ligneous cork or 
only the bark alone. 

Mr. Thompson said he had used both. 

A. B. Stevens read a paper, by E. Soebtje, on Query 
No . 20 : ** A Practical Formula is wanted for the Econom - 
ical Preparations of Pure Commercial Mercurous Iodide 
(Yellow)." 

Prof. Prescott said the success is due to the precision in 
making the mercurous nitrate. 

Prof. Remington said there had been some controversy 
as to the proper color of the mercurous iodide. The 
British Pharmacopoeia concluded to drop the green iodide, 
and the United States Pharmacopoeia had changed its title. 
Some say the yellow is the proper color and the green color 
is due to decomposition. 

A. B. Stevens said that if this formula was followed it 
woiild always be one color, and if kept from the light it 
will always keep yellow. 

Prof. Gfood thought, if the bottle were kept in a drawer, 
that would be sufficient protection for it. 

Dr. Eccles said that heat would change the color. The 
same is the case in the red iodide of mercury. By heating 
you make it quite yellow, then by rubbing it in a mortar 
you make it red again. 

Prof. Prescott read a paper on Arsenic in Medicinal 
Bismuth Salts. 

Dr. Eccles said his neighbor had asked him whether, if 
there were any medicinal doses of arsenic in bismuth salts, 
the medicinal effect of the drug was due to the arsenic or 
the bismuth. 

Chairman Gk)od.— I suppose the chairman is not-obliged 
to answer that question (laughter). 

Prof. Remington believes the effect of bismuth in 
bowel troubles and irritation of mucous membranes is 
largely due to its mechanical effects, by coating the mem- 
brane, and these solutions of bismuth salts, from which 
great good was hoped, had proved to be of no value in such 
cases 

An analogous case is that of prepared chalk and pre- 
cipitated chalk; the former makes the best chalk mixture. 
Its molecular strurture is such that it adheres to the mem- 
brane and so soothes it. He didn't believe the medicinal 
effect of bismuth was due to the arsenic it contained, but 
to its mechanical action. 

A paper by Charles V. Boetcher on " Limit Tests for Cal- 
cium Tartrate in Cream of Tartar " was then read. 

It was stated that many tests had been made with 
cream of tartar, purchased of grocers and of druggists. In 
almost every case the grocer^ cream of tartar was very 
bad, containmg a large quantity of terra alba, while the 
druggists' samples were good. 

The paper was discussed by Messrs. H. M. Whelpley, 
G. W. Sloan, and C. S. Hallberg. 

Prof. Remington then introduced Dr. S. S. Qarrigues, 
one of the oldest members of the Association, a life mem- 
ber, who is a manufacturer of salt, who spoke for fifteen 
or twenty minutes on the way salt was manufactured in 
Michigan. 

The Committee on Prize Essay was ordered to report to 
the Council. 

The Section then adjourned. 

Thursday Afternoon, 3:16. 

This session, according to the by-laws, was devoted to 
the Sections on Pharmaceutical Legislation and Pharma- 
ceutical Education, which were to be held simultaneously, 
or one after the other. The Section on Pharmaceutical 
Education not being ready for work, the Section on Phar- 
maceutical Legislation commenced its session in an adjoin- 
ing_room. 

w. P. De Forest, of Brooklyn, the Secretary, m the ab- 
sence of the Chairman, called the Section to order, and 
asked for nominations for temporary Chairman. 

Mr. Alexander, the President of the Association, was by 
vote asked to take the Chair. 

The Secretary then stated there was no report of officers, 
owing to the absence of the Chairman, but suggested that 
Mr. C. E. Day, of Illinois, who had been appointed chair- 
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man of a committee to prepare a plan whereby there could 
be an interchange of certificates between the different 
boards of pharmacy might have a report for the Section. 

Mr. Day said he had sent letters to many and asked for 
suggestions, but received but little encouragement. He 
had no re{)ort to make. 

The subject of interchange of certificates was discussed 
by Messrs. Keppler, of Louisiana; Butler, of Massachusetts; 
Alexander, of Missouri; Simmon, of Minnesota; Hollister, 
of Wisconsin; and De Forest, of Brooklyn. Mr. Simmon 
stated the Conference of State Secretaries had passed 
a resolution desiring the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation to prepare a uniform law, so that all boards of phar- 
macy could recognize each other. 

A teleeram was read from the Chairman, R. F. 
Bryant, Kansas, announcing his inability to be present, 
and wishing a successful and interesting meeting. 

It was moved that the Chairman appoint a committee of 
five to take in consideration the interchange of certificates 
by boards of pharmacy, and to draw up a plan whereby 
a uniform pharmacy law can be adopted. Carried. 

Dr. Jamieson thought we should have a sample of the 
questions of each board, and the answers to them, to 
establish such a standard. 

Mr. Day said this motion was almost precisely similar 
to the one of last year, and he did not think it would place 
us in any better position than that did. 

Dr. Jamieson moved to elect officers fortheensuingyear. 

Mr. Day thought there was not any inducement to spend 
much labor on this Section, as so few members attended : 
the Section in the other room seemed to be drawing off 
our members ; besides, he did not like to see this Section 
put at the tail end of the Association. It was as important 
as any of the others. 

Mr. Hollister thought the two Sections of Legislation 
and Education should meet together, as their work was 
so similar. 

Mr. Painter said this Section did not seem to understand 
what was expected of it and moved to take a recess until 
after the other Section had adjourned. 

Mr. Hallberg gave notice that he would move to amend 
the by -Laws, so that the two Sections should meet together. 

The Section then took a recess. 

At 5 o'clock it was again called to order by the Secretary, 
who asked the Section to again appoint a temporary Chair- 
man. 

On motion, Mr. A. E. Ebert, of Chicago, was asked to 
take the chair. 

Nominations for officers for the ensuing year were called 
for and resulted in the election of C. A. Day, of Illinois, as 
Chairmain; J. U. Hurty, of Indiana, as Secretary; P. S. 
brown, ot Mississippi, as third member ; Mr. Ebert and Mr. 
De Forest both aeciining positions as Chairman and 
Secretary. 

A resolution was offered by Mr. Brown, of Kansas City, 
that State Associations should require members of the 
Board of Pharmacy to pass examination belore taking 
position. 

This was discussed and the question asked who would 
examine the men who are to examine the members of the 
Board of Pharmacy. 

It was finally withdrawn and the follovdng resolution 
offered in its stead. 

Keaolved, That State Pharmaceutical Associations exer- 
cise great care in selecting competent and educated phar- 
macists for the State Board of Pharmacy. 

A resolution wa.s passed asking the Association to so 
arrange the business that the Legislative Section does not 
meet simultaneously with any other section. 

Mr. Hallberg consented to withdraw his amendment 
merging the two sections in one. 

The officers were installed and the section adjourned. 

Very shortly after the Legislative Section commenced 
their business, the Educational Section was called to order 
by J. F. Judge, the Chairman, H. M. Whelpley acting as 
Secretary. 

On motion, a Committee was appointed to present 
nominations for officers. They reported : P. W. Bedford, 
as Chairman; L. E. Sayre, Secretary; Prof. Patch, as 
the third member. 

The Secretary made his report. 

A paper was read by R. Q. Eccles on Pharmaceutical 
Education. 

L. E. Sayre read a paper on The Importance of a good 
English Training, as a part of Parmaceutical Education. 

Tnis paper was discussed by A. B. Prescott, E. Painter, 
J. F. Judge, R. G. Eccles, H. M. Whelpley, J. P. Reming- 
ton, and O. S. Hallberg. Prof. Prescott thought that a 
knowledge of English grammar was a necessary part of 
an appentice's training. Prof. Painter thought a knowl- 
edge of mathematics was just as necessary as grammar. 
J. P. Remington thought that memorizing was the bane 
of all our educational systems. 

The thing that confronts all our teachers is what shall 
be done with men of brains and no education. A preli- 
minary educational requirement will often reject men 
who are the best fitted for our business and accept many 
others who are not. Many young men come from college 
perfectly famlhar with certain ways of stating and 
answering propositions, but just change the problem a 
little, and they are imable to tnink it out. 



He did not think we could establish a professorship of 
English in our pharmaceutical colleges. 

Mr. C. S. Hallberg offered a resolution that we recom- 
mend all our colleges of pharmacy to require a preliminary 
education at the earliest practical time. 

Mr. Sayre said he was in hearty sympathy with the 
motion, but he was afraid it would be laughed at, for each 
college had its own ideas. 

Mr. Fennel, of Cincinnati, thought this looked as though 
the Association was trying to dictate to the colleges. 

Mr. Ebert said, Colleges of Pharmacy are like all other 
private business enterprises. They make great promises, 
but after all, they are dependent upon the money they can 
make. The best preliminary examination was to require 
the students to have two years' practical experience in a 
prescription pharmacy, before tney can pass their junior 
course. 

Mr. Day moved an amendment that a committee of 
three be appointed by the Chairman to determine a 
standard to be recommended to the colleges. 

Letters were read from E. Goodman and E. Bastin, of 
Cincinnati, giving their view on a pharmaceutical educa- 
tion. On suggestion of Mr. Bedford, these letters were to 
be handed to tne Chairman of the Section, to be considered 
at the next meeting. 

The Local Secretary, Mr. James Vemor, of Detroit, 
gave notice of the time of departure and arrival of the 
excursion boat to Star Island on the following morning. 

A discussion took place as to the legsdity of holding a 
meeting on board the boat, and it was decided not proper. 

The Section then adjourned. 

Friday Morning. 

The Association was called to order at 9 :20. The ofiQcers 
of the Association were installed in their positions. 

Mr. Finlay, of New Orleans, made a motion to recon- 
sider the action of the Association as to the place of meet- 
ing, San Francisco. This was discussed and by a standing 
vote lost: 30 in iavor of reconsideration, 34 against. 

Mr. James Vemor was made a member of the Committee 
on Arrangements for the next meeting. 

The Committee on Exhibits reported awarding prizes as 
follows: To Messrs. Hance Brothers A; White, of Phila- 
delphia, a gold medal for the best general exhibit, and to 
Feldcamp, Hallberg & Co. for the best exnibit of pharma- 
ceutical goods prepared by retail pharmacists. 

Votes and thanks were passed to the druggists and 
press of Detroit and to the local committee. The minutes 
were read and approved, and the Association adjourned 
to meet next year m San Francisco. 



FAPEBS. 

Artifloial Salioylio Aoid.* 

Notes upon methods for estimating the quantities of 
homologous acids present. 

BT BRWIN E. EWBLL AND ALBERT B. PRESCOTT, ANN ARBOR, 
MICHIQAN. 

OF the homologous phenols associated together in the 
distillates ot coal-tar, the first member is the chief 
constituent of ordinary carbolic acid, but, it is well known, 
the higher members are not altogether absent. Consider- 
able percentages of higher phenols are common in carbolic 
acid. iSince salicyhc acid is in greater part manufactured 
fi-om carbohc acid by Kolbe's process,! inquiry natui*aiiy 
arises as to what becomes of the higher pheuols of carbohc 
acid used in this manufacture. It had been found some 
time ago| that when the higher phenols of carbohc acid 
are treated as they are in Kolbe's method, they are changed 
into homologuesof sahcylic acid: thecresols into hydroxy- 
toluic acids (CTH^.OH.COiH), and the xj^lenols into hy- 
droxy-xylenic acids (C«H«.OH.C0iH), just as phenol 
proper is changed into a hydroxy-benzoic acid.§ 

Tne presence of some other acids besides true salicyhc 
acid (orcho-hydroxy -benzoic acid) in the article of salicylic 
acid of commerce was reported by Mr. Wilhams in 1878. | 
He found the calcium salt of the foreign acid to be much 
more soluble in water than calcium salicylate is. By neu- 
tralizing a hot aqueous solution of sahcylic acid with cal- 
cium carbonate, causing the sahcylate of calcium to 
crystallize out as completely as practicable, and then 
acidulating the mother liquor, the unknown acid was ob- 
tained. In certain physical characters, this acid was found 
to be distinctly different from sahcyhc acid and from the 
other two hydroxy-benzoic acids. In the leading chemical 
reactions, however, the unknown acid was found to agree 

^ Paper read at the meeting of the Amer. Phar. Asboc. at Detroit. 

t Koioe, 1874: Jour, pralct. Oaem. [,2l 10, 8d; Jour. Ohem. Soc., ^ sMX); WatU' 
" Diet. Cnem," 7, lUttd; Froc. Am. Phar. Assoc., aj, 8i4; 27, 46S. SchmlU, 
1886; Jour, pralct. Chem. C^^;, 81, 897-411; Jour. Chem. Soc., 48, 96«; Phar. Jour. 
Trans. i8;, 6, 4;il. 

X Biedermaon and Pike, 1872. Ber. d. Chem. Qea., 6, 888; Watts' Diet., 7, 
894; 8, 2,0Zd. 

S The ortho^ompound, C«H«.OH.C0,H (OH : 00,H=sl : 8). The ieomers 
and their homoiogues are given in Prescott 's " Organic Analysis,** pp. 894, 484, 

I J. WlUiams, 1878: Phar. Jour. Trans. (3;, 8, 786; Proc. Am. Phar. AsBOC., 88, 
680, 
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with salicvlic acid and the isomers of the latter. The acid 
liberated from the crystals of calcium salt, after purifica- 
tion, w€» found to agree in ail points with true salicylic 
acid. Mr. Williams concluded that the acid not scklicylic 
formed 15 to 25 ner cent of the better grades of salicylic 
acid of the maricet. Very little further investigation of 
the presence and proportion of the homologous acids has 
been reported. In ISSS, Dr. E. R. Squibb* gave the opinion 
that ** the better grades of the well-crystallized acid of the 
market contain 4 to 5 per cent of something which is not 
salicylic acid," and tor which, he says, ne knows no 
test. 

The physiological and therapeutic value of the homolo- 
gous acids in medicinal saUcylic acid are certainly deserv- 
ing of C€ureful study, in view of the large doses m which 
the asent is used and the somewhat variable effects re- 
ported, of these doses. 

1. A METHOD BT AOIDIMBTRT. 

The molecular weights of the homologous eu;ids show 
the following differences, those of CHs=13.97, in arith- 
metical increase. 

Salicylic acid (hydroi^-benzoic acids), GtH4.0H.OOtH=187.67. 
Hydroxy- toluic acids, CTH«.OH.COtH=:151.64 
Hydroxy-xylenio acids, C«Hs.OH.COsH=:165.61. 

And of hundredth normal solution of alkali (-^^ 
needed to neutralize these acids and form monobasic 
salts: 

1 gramme of salicylic acid requires 726.8 C.c. 

1 gramme of a hydroxy-toluic acid requires 659^4 Co. 

1 gramme of a hydroxy-xylenio acid requires 608.8 Co. 

In the application of this method, it was assumed that 
hydroxy-toluic acids, C«H«0«=151.64, fairly represent the 
total acids of molecular weight above that of salicylic acid. 
This can be justified both because there can be only a very 
small quantity of xylenols in carbolic acid of respectable 
quality, and oecause a given percentage of the zylenol- 
product would indicate a larger percentage of the less ob- 
jectionable cresol-product. Thus, of the (^) alkali solu- 
tion to neutralize 1 gramme of the acid, 

Hydroxy-toluic acids take 66.9 C.c. less than salicylia 
Hydroxy-xylenic acids take 122.5 C.c. less than saUcylio. 

One per cent of a hydroxy-xylenic acid would indicate 1.8 
per cent of a hydroxy-toluic acid. Then the aaturcUing 
capacity of '* salicylic acid^^ made from carbolic add 
will stand as follows: 

FOB ONB QBAlOfB OF THB ACID TESTED. 

Salicylic acid, absolute 726.8 Co. ~ alkalL 

** *• with 6^ hydroxy-toluio 728.0 " " 

" 1(W '• ...719.6 " 

" 16% " .•..716.8 " 

4. 20jr " ....712.4 " • " 

•' 2&% " ,...709.5 " 

In making trial of the calculated saturating powers of 
salicylic acid and its homologues, potassa ana soda were 
found to work equally well in the standard solutions 
( iw)> ^^^ phenolphthalein proved thoroughly satisfac- 
tory as an indicator of the end-recu^tion, while litmus is 
wholy incapable of being used in this estimation. The 
titraiiona are to he made as follows : 

About a fifth of a gramme of the acid to be tested, dried at 
or below 65^ C. to constant weight, is accurately weighed, 
placed in a beaker of about a half-liter's capacity, some 
drops of the (alcoholic) solution of phenolphthalein 
added, and (without adding water for solution) the hun- 
dredth-normal solution of alkali is run in from the burette, 
while stirring, until the end-reaction is approached. The 
beaker is now placed upon wire cloth over the flame (or 




beaker sides rinsed down with a little distilled water, and 
the titration completed. The weight taken : 1.000 :i: C.c. 
required : a;=C.c. for one gramme, to be compared with 
the table above. 

In drying salicylic acid for a constant weight, it was 
found that this could be attained at 65"* C, while at 70* to 
75" C. there was a constant loss, in a short time sufficient 
to be registered by the balance. A portion of the purified 
acid from oU of winter^reen, placed between watch 
glasses, arranged for sublimation and heated to 115' C, 
promptly gave a sublimate of colorless crystals of good 
size. In aqueous solution, it suffers loss by boiling at 
common air pressure. 

Acidimetry under the directions given above was tried 
upon a sample of purified acid from oil of wintergreen. a 
sample prepared for the i)urpose, in the way followed by 
Wiluams: f one ounce of oil of wintergreen was saponified 
by potassium hydrate solution, the liquid cooled and 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid, the precipitate four 
times crystallized from boiling water, tne hot solution 
filtered through strictly purified animal charcoal and re- 

* Ephemeri8, 1, 411, Nov., 1683. 
t FhAT, Jour. Trans. [8], B, 786. 



crystallized, and lastly twice recrystallized from alcohol. 
The average of several titrations of this purified salicylic 
acid agreed very closely with the calculated quantity, 
726.2 C.c. (-^) alkali for one gramme of the acid. 

Applying the same volumetric reagents in the same 
way to a sample of salicylic acid of the ordinary market, * 
in four titrations an average of 714.3 C.c. was obtained — 
corresponding to a proportion of 15 to 20 per cent of 
homologous acids calculated as a hydroxy-toluic €u;id. 

With titrations of ^ood ordinary care, using verified 
instruments of such aelicacy as every chemist requires 
for analytical work, acidimetry can reveal quantities of 
hydroxy-toluic acids as low as four or five per cent, other 
interfering impurities being absent. 

n. A METHOD BT OOITTERSION TO PHENOLS. 

When salicylic acid and its homologues are distilled 
from lime they yield a distillate of their respective phenols, 
the elements of carbon dioxide being retcdned by the 
lime, so far becoming a carbonate. Subjecting com- 
mercial salicylic acid to this reaction, it was undertaken 
to apply to the distillate a limit test for composition of the 
proauced phenols, namely, the test f by adding an equal 
volume of nine per cent solution of sodium hydrate, and 
then noting the number of volumes of water to be added 
to cause Deginning precipitation. Experiments were 
undertaken, with mixtures of a fairly representative 
**cresylic acid ''and good carbolic acid, to obtain limits 
of dilution for each 5 per cent addition of cresol in the 
mixture. 

A '*cresylic acid'' of the market of specific gravity 
1.04, was foimd to yield results so far consistent that it 
was taken as an approximately representative cresol. 
Best carbolic acid of the market, witti water just enough 
to liquefy it, was taken as phenol. From mixtures of 
these imperfectly poor articles, preliminary data were ob- 
tained, as set forth in the folio wmg table: 



Voliime per cent of cresol 
intbeBistOlate. 


Calculated wel«^t 


to^ic 


After adding an equal 


cent of hydrraiy* 


volume of nine per cent 




acid distUted. 




sol. of soda, number 
volumes of water added 


6 


4.9 




6.7 


10 


9.8 




6.0 


15 


14.8 




6.25 


20 


19.8 




4.5 


25 


24.7 




4.0 


80 


29.7 




8.6 


86 


84.7 




8.8 


40 


89.7 




8.1 


45 


44.7 




2.8 


60 


49.7 




2.6 



The conversion of the '' salicylic acid " into its corre- 
sponding phenols was done as follows: 15 grammes of the 
acid and an equal weight of lime are thoroughly dried, 
well triturated together, placed in a glass retort, put 
over a strong heat, and quickly distilled, collectmg the 
distillate in a well-cooled receiver. To promote the distilla- 
tion, with great advantage dried iron filings may be 
added in equal quantity to the contents of the retort. 
When the distillate is complete, it is liquefied by adding 
just enough water. 

The sample of commercial salicylic acid previously 
tested by the method of acidimetry was subjected to this 
process, and the distillate tested by an equal volume 
of 9-per-cent sodium hydrate, and subsequent dilution 
with measured water, until after stirring there remained 
visible precipitation. Five volumes of water were re- 
quired, indicating, according to the table above, some 
proportion of hydroxy-toluic acid between 14.8 and 19.8 
per cent, and agreeing substantially with the result by 
acidimetry. 

It appears evident that a method by conversion of 

Ehenols can be made effectual for the estimation of 
omologous acids in the salicylic acid in use, and probably 
with closer results than those obtained by acidimetry. 

m. SEPARATION BT SOLUBILrrY OF THB CALCIUM SALTS. 
THE METHOD OF WILUAMS. 

This method, cited in the beginning of these notes, was 
the basis of the only estimation of the quantity of 
homologous acids in artificial salicylic acids which has 
come to the notice of the writers, and they have submitted 
it to a careful trial. The operation directed by Williams I 
was conducted three times successively. The products ot 
each operation— that is, the salicylic acid of assumed 
purity, on the one hand, and the homologous acids as- 
sumed to be free from salicylic acid, on the other hand- 
were subjected to estimation by the method of acidimetry. 

In each of the three operations, the salicylic acid was 
obtained from the crystals of calcium salicylate in excel- 
lent crystals, and in each case acidimetry gave results for 
pure salicylic acid. The mother liquors, treated for sep- 

« In appearance the sample was an indistinctly cryBtaUine powder of a 
sligfttly pinldah color. 

f A. H. AUen, 1878: The Analyst. 8, 881: AUen's " Ckmomexxdal Orvanlc 
Analvds,'' Z, 661: Lunge's " Coal Tar Distillation/' 88. 

1 1878 : Phar. Jour. Tran& (8), 8, 786 ; Proc. Am. Phar. Asso., 90, 686. 
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aration of the homologous acids, * yielded acid agredng 
with that descrihed b^ WilliamGh-acid differing nreatly 
from salicylic in physical properties. This *' homologous 
acid/^ subjected to acidimetry, gave for 1 Gm. of the acid, 
(1) 706 C.c, (2) 699 C.c, and (3) 697 C.c, of the lOOth-nor- 
mal solution of alkali, the average being 700.3 C.c. By 
the average of these estimations, then, the *' homologous 
acid " still retained 61 per cent of salicylic acid against 
89 per cent of hydroxy-toluic acids, and in estimation (3), 
where the separation was carried further than in the other 
two trials, there remained over 60 per cent of salicylic 
acid. Inaeed, the process of crystallization does not 
promise well for estimation unless by some system of 
allowances and for an approach toward exact determina- 
tion. 

UNiriBBiTT or MiOHiOAN, August, 1888. 

Arsenic in the Medioinal Bismuth Salts. 

BT RIOHASD E. HAWKES.f 

The quantity of arsenic in the subnitrate and subcarbo- 
nate of bismuth furnished in pharmacy has been reported 
upon by several analysts within the past few years, f The 
desire for increasing purity in bismuth preparations has 
led the writer to make estimation of the arsenic contained 
in a collection of samples of both of the pharmacopoeial 
simple salts, as obtained from dispensing pharmacists here 
and there at different times. Seven samples of subnitrate 
of bismuth and seven samples of subcarbonate were taken. 

The quantity of arsenic was determined by weight of the 
mirror of the reduced element, obtained under Marsh's 
plan, as used by Gautier,§ and improved by Chittenden, | 
the details being fixed as follows: Five grammes of the 
bismuth salt, accurately weighed, were gradually treated 
with diluted sulphuric acid, in the case of the nitrate heat- 
ing until all nitric acid was expelled, and the mixture di- 
luted with water to 120 C.c. About 80 grammes of zinc 
were placed in a flat-bottomed eenerating flask of some 400 
to 600 C.c. capacity. The rubber stopper of the flask 
admits a separatory funnel, closed with stop^cock, and a 
connection with a dryiDg tube filled with calcium chloride 
of neutral reaction, this joined bv a fiexible connection to 
tbe horizontal ignition-tube, of hard glass and about VV 
inch inner diameter for six or seven inches in length, then 
narrowed to about one-third its previous thickness for 
about two inches, and lastly bent at right angles to reach 
down into a short test-tube carrying 3 or 4 C.c. of silver 
nitrate solution. The ignition tube is supported for four 
or five inches by a single wrap of wire gauze, reaching 
within one-fourth of an inch of the narrowed part of the 
tube. The wire gauze is supported at its extremities, and 
a double or triple spread ourner of the Bunson lamp is 
placed beneath so as to heat the whole of the wire gauze 
and preserve an even, low red heat in the ignition-tube for 
three to five inches, or throughout its wrapped portion. 
If the inner diameter of the ignition-tube be over four or 
five miUimeters (f^ inch), it should be heated to redness for 
more than three inches of its length with a slow evolution 
of the gas. The length of the ignited portion of the tube 
is to be proportional to its width and to the rapidity of the 
stream of gas. But the reaction in the silver nitrate solu- 
tion will reveal the escape from the reduction of any weigh- 
able Quantity of the arsenic. 

Sumcient diluted sulphuric acid is introduced into the 
flask to clear the air, the rate of transmission of gas being 
indicated by the bubbling in the silver solution, and as 
soon as the air is all out, the ignition-tube is heated to red- 
ness. Puritv of the zinc and sulphuric acid having been 
previously determined, the prepared solution of bismuth 
sulphate is gradually introduced through the separatory 
funnel, with additional diluted sulphuric acid if need be, 
to maintain a steady bubbling in the silver solution. If a 
mirror be obtained at the close of the operation, the section 
of the tube containing the mirror is cut out, wiped clean, 
cooled to the temperature of the balance, and weighed. The 
tube is heated over a smokeless flamo until the arsenic is 
wholly expelled, then cooled, wiped again, and the empty 
tube weighed again. 

In each of these tests the gas was passed through the 
heated tube for six hours. The zinc and sulphuric acid, in 
a trial for the same time, gave strictly negative results. 



^ The add not salicylic has usually been desiicnated In the singular number 
and it may be that only one homologous acid occurs in the manufactured ar- 
ticle. But as there are three isumenc hydroxy-toluic acids, to say nothing of 
the hydroxy-zylenlc. and in absence of any identiflcation of these isomers in 
''homologous acid,'^ it is well to recognise their existence in the plural. 
MelUng points of the hydrozy-toluic acids have been reported as follows : 
Acld-OOsH : OH : CH, = 1:2: 8-melting at 160" C. 

Acid =1:8:4- '^^ '* 178» C. 

Add " " "=1:2:6—" •' 161- C. 

t Vtmer read at the Detroit meeting of the A. P. A. 

t Cmttenden and Lambein, 1882: Amer. Chem. Jour., 8, 898; Jour Chem. 
Soc., 42.678. 

O. S. Ledman, 1888: " Contributions Chem. Lab. Univ. Mich./' 8-61. 

The I^ysician and Surgeon. Ann Arbor, \ 341. 

D. L. Haigh. 1886: Proc. New York State Phar. Assoc., p. 203; Druggiste' 
Circular, 80, 809: Proc. Am. Phar. Assoc., 84, 618. 

S L. Bamno, 1886: Am. Jour. Phar. Assoc., 68, 596; Proc. Am. Phar. Assoc., 
86, 280. 

Tarlor's " Treatise on Poisons,'' 1875, Philadelphia, p. 470. 

" Trials for Murder by Poisonixig," 1888, London, p. 510. 

Wharton's and Stale's " Med. Jurisprudence," IT, 1884. Amory and Wood, 
pp. 888, 671. 

I A. dautier, 1876: BuU. Soc. Chim. (2), 24, 266. 

I Chittenden and Donaldson, 1890: Am. Chem. Jour., 2, 239. 



With the selected samples of bismuth salts, results were 
obtained as follows : 

Subcarbonate of Biwnuth. 



Ko. 




Weight of mirror. 


AnenlousAdd. 


Par Cent. 


1 


5.000 


0.0025 


0.00880 


00680 


2 


5.000 


None. 


..,. 




8 


6.000 


A trace. 






4 


5.000 


0.0001 


0.00018 


0.0026 


6 


5.000 


0.0008 


0.00040 


0.0060 


6 


5.000 


0.0005 


0.00067 


0.0188 


7 


5.000 


0.0004 


0.00058 


0.0106 



Subnitrate of Bi&muth, 



No. 


T&ken. 


Welerht of Minor. 


ArsenlousAdd. 


FtorCent 


1 


5.000 


0.0005 


0.00067 


0.0188 


2 


5.000 


None. 


.... 


.... 


8 


5.000 


A trace. 


• • . • 


.... 


4 


5.000 


o.oooa 


0.00027 


0.0058 


5 


5.000 


0.0005 


0.00067 


0.0183 


7 


5.000 


A trace. 


.... 


.... 



From the experiments of others upon the limit of recov- 
ery of arsenic m its chemical separations,* it appears evi- 
dent that the actual loss of arsemc, in working 5 grammes 
of material, should not have been at the very utmost over 
0.00004 gramme, that is, the admissible error should not 
affect the tenths of milligram expressed in ''weight of 
mirror." And in No. 2, subnitrate, and No. 2, subcarbo- 
nate, if arsenic were present, it was in proportion not above 
about 0.002 per cent; in No. 3, subcarbonate, and Nos. 3 
and 7, subnilo'ate, not more than about 0.003 per cent. 

Recounting the summarized results of the analysis cited 
at the beginning of this note, it appears that, of arsenious 
acid from bismuth subnitrate, Chittenden and L. obtained 
0.013 per cent in average of 14 samples: 
0. 077 per cent maximum ; 
traces in 2 of the 14; 
and none in 1 of the same. 
Ledman obtained 0.0028 per cent, average of 11 samples, 
with 0.0109 per cent maximum, 
and traces only in 6 of the 11. 
Haigh obtained 0.033 per cent, average of 5, 

with trace only in 1 of the same. 
Bambo obtained presence of arsenic in 2 only of 4 sam- 
ples, imder Fleitmann's test. 
Unitbbsitt op Miohiqak, School or Pbabmaot, Julyt 18S8. 

Calyoanthus Seed. 

(Abstract of paper by R. G. G. Eoclks, M.D., read at the 
Detroit meeting of the A. P. A.) 

At the meeting of the Torrey Botanical Club of New 
York City in December, 1887, Mr. E. E. Sterns exhibited 
specimens of the fruit of Calycanthuaglau^cus Willdonow, 
which he had received from Mr. J. H. Boyd, postmaster 
of Cagle, Sequatchie County, Tennessee. A letter from 
Mr. Boyd was read, whichj with other interesting informa- 
tion, contained the foUowmg: *' Hundreds of cattle and 
sheep have died here in the past five years from * biibby ' 
(the local name of Calycanthus). The seeds only are poi- 
sonous. When a brute gets a sufficient dose, from five to 
ten well-fiUed pods, it makes for the nearest water, and 
often falls dead while drinking, or it may live three or 
four weeks and then die. The symptoms are like those of 
a man extremely drunk, except that any noise frightens 
it. Stamp the ground hard, close to a brute poisoned with 
* bubby,' and it will jump and jerk and tremble for several 
minutes. That is our method of telling when they have 
taken it. The eyes turn white and glassy, and while lying 
they throw back their head and look as if dead already. 
' Bubby ' does not seem to hurt the brute so much if it 
cannot get water. Our best remedy is apple brandy, 
strong coffee, and raw eg^ poured down as soon as possible 
after finding. It is certain that * bubby ' is the most poi- 
sonous of any shrub weed in existence here, from the fact 
that, when brutes have once eaten it, they will take it 
every time they can get it. It grows on every hillside, 
along all branches (creeks), in every fence-comer, and al- 
most everywhere here. " 

Men living miles apart have told the same story of the 
effects produced by eating the achenia. The Loco, or 
Crazy Weed of the West, nas had a similar reputation; 
but chemical investigation failed to discover anything to 
which such therapeutic effects could be attributed. With 
calycanthus, however, we have the testimony of intelli- 
gent observers as to its toxic effects. Dr. B. W. Sparks, 
of McMinnville, Tennessee (Torrey Bulletin, August, 1888, 
p. 208), writing to Mr. Stems, under date of June Hth, 
1888, says: -^In regard to the * bubby,' * sweet shrub 
(Calycanthus glaucus Willd.), if you ask me, do I believe 
this plant to be poisonous to cattle and sheep ? Most a9- 

♦ Control Axuaysea," Preecott, 1886: Proc, Am. Awoc. Adv. Sd., 84, IW 
Cbem. News, 58, 78, et wq. 
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suredly it is. It will poison cattle, sheep, goats, deer, and 
all other ruminating animals, but does not have any effect 
on the horse, mule, and ass. At least this is my experience. 
It will poison the squirrel, rat, and dog, when ground or 
imground. I cannot speak for the hog familv. I have 
known and made many experiments on rats ana dogs. It 
is as sure death to them as strvchnine or arsenic; 
symptoms in overdoses identical with those of strychnine, 
which I need not repeat. In mv opinion, it contains an 
alkaloid allied to strychnine." (Ibid., p. 209.) 

(Abstract.) During the last week in January and the 
first half of Februarv, Dr. Eccles endeavored to isolate 
any active principle the suspected achenia might contain. 
The results were so far successful that an alkaloid was 
isolated and named CaJycanthine, from the genus of 
plants in which it was procured. Another alkaloid was 
then suspected, which subsequent investigation failed to 
isolate, although there are still indications which point to 
its presence. 

In grinding the eu;henia, the lar^e quantity of fixed oil * 
they contain is at once made manifest. In the powdered 
condition, a few seconds* contact with paper saturates it. 
To finely powder them before abstraction of this is mani- 
festly impossible. Rhigolin, bensin, and other forms of 
petroleum spirit remove it completely, and they do not 
seem to appreciably disturb any other constituent. The 
barest trace of alkaloid is taken up after hours of percola- 
^tion in a Soxhlet apparatus, or macertatlon for weeks. 
'The oil is practically the only thing removed. One hun- 
dred grammes of acnenia so treated, weigh, after washing 
with same kind of solvent and drying, only a little over 
sixty-one grammes, and the extracted oil, after evaporation, 
nearly thirty-nine grammes. If the alkaloid were absent, 
the seeds would make excellent fattening, especially as 
most of the remaining sixty-one parts is starch and albu- 
min. It is really not to be wondered at that animals want 
to eat them after becoming etccustomed to the bitter taste. 
No drug, according to the author, ferments as readily in 
the presence of water as do these seeds. Licorice root 
does not approach it in this respect. Possibly this accounts, 
in some measure, for the ol^erved physiological effects 
upon ruminants. 

If the alkaloid is, as Dr. Sparks suggests, analogous to 
strychnia, it certainly has nothing like its potency in af- 
fectiog man. Twenty achenia, weighing 2.7 Gm., were 
freed from their pericarps, and eaten without toxic symp- 
toms of any kino. The lot from which they were taken 
showed the presence of 2i per cent of alkaloid. 

The alkaloid is slightly soluble in water, and very solu- 
ble in ether or chloroform. Its salts are insoluble in the 
latter substances, but very soluble in water. Its most 
characteristic color reaction is the development of a green 
on the addition of a strong nitric acid. The purer the 
alkaloid, the finer the color. Other reactions are yellow 
with strong sulphuric acid, a pale canary with strong mu- 
riatic acid which gradually changes towards orange, a 
rose red with bichromate of potassium and strong sul- 
phuric acid, and a pink red if sugar is used instead of bi- 
chromate. 

The ether extract of Calycanthus, after all the oil has 
been removed with petroleum spirit, contains little more 
than alkaloid and coloring matter, and yet it leaves some of 
these behind ; alcohol takes up what is left. Dilute mineral 
acid, when agitated with the ether extract, washes out the 
active principle, leaving barely a trace behind. The ether 
becomes milky on the addition of the acid, but soon clears 
up on shaking. Water of ammonia or solution of soda 
precipitates the alkaloid from the acid solution again; and 
on washing this with ether, we have it in a pretty pure 
state. Spontaneous evaporation of the ether leaves the 
alkaloid m crystals. Procured in the manner here indi- 
cated, it has only the faintest suggestion of the odor of 
pyridine. When first taken from the powdered seeds by 
means of alcohol, this evaporated, dilute sulphuric acid 
added, made alkaline with ammonia, and washed out with 
ether, the pyridine odor is very decided and persistent. 
This seems to indicate that the pyridine is a product of 
chemical decomposition of the alkaloid. 

[The author then refers to the existing theories regard- 
ing the relationship of alkaloids to pyndiue, and points to 
the base obtained from Calycanthus as a possible key to 
imlock the myeHiery.] 

When ten per cent hydrochloric acid is used to remove 
calycanthine from ether in which has been extracted, 
and allowed to stand a few days, it suffers some slight 
decomposition, forming a brown solution. The alkaloid 
in this solution is very readily saponified by caustic potash 
and heat. The new alkaloid formed has not yet been 
named, although isolated in handsome crystals. The 
change is remarkable in that it develops a strong, sweet 
odor, like that of oil of YUmg Ylang. The structure of 
this oil awaits investigation,' as does that of a dense i)reci- 
pitate that goes down with the newly-formed alkaloid on 
the application of the caustic soda. The quantity of the 
aromatic product must be considerable, as the odor from a 
fraction of a grain of alkaloid lingers for days. The sug- 
gestive interrogations that crowd in here are of the most 
interesting character, and make one wish that he had all 
his time for at least a year, free from other cares and able 
to devote the same to the solution of the problems here in- 
volved. It certainly seems as if there must be some con- 



nection that can be synthetically bridged between benzoic 
acid and our most fragrant and costiy essential oils, and 
that the way is here indicated. Cannot some of our cnem- 
ists who have more time at their disposal than the writer 
takethe matter up and give it a thorough investigation? 
From a commercial standpoint, it is my belief that there is 
money in it. The abunaance of the shrub in its native 
habitat guarantees an almost limitless supply. The essen- 
tial oil of leaves, fiowers, and bark woiua oe well worth 
isolating as a rich ether for soda-water flavoring. The 
fixed oilconstitutes more than one-third of the total weight 
of the seed, and is, when unaffected by high temperature, 
of a pleasant taste and odor. This would add materially to 
the income of any one who would try to utilize the shrub 
commercially. Although the therapeutic nroperties of the 
alkaloid have not yet been developed, little doubt can be 
entertained of its having some specific action upon the 
nerve centres that can be turned to use. Certainly the de- 
composition product that possesses so powerful and pleas- 
ant an odor would be immediately utilized by perfumers, 
and should it prove to be identical with oil of Ylane Tlang, 
the new supply might soon outrival the old in tnis, our 
most expensive essential oil. The remaining starchy and 
albuminous material would make good mttening and 
harmless food for hogs, chickens, or cattle. The ferment 
might prove valuable to chemists and physicians, and cer- 
tainly it is eu^tive enough, if we may judge from its prompt 
results. Thus, to pharmacists, physicians, chemists, per- 
fumers, confectioners, and farmers, it o^peps up interesting 
(possibilities. The whole seed can be utilized, part in one 
direction, and part in another. Should any one single item 
be inade<][uate to support an industrial plant* surely the 
combination of all would be sufficient, it certainly looks 
worthy of further and more careful investigation. 

The Preparation of Merourous Iodide.* 

BT EDWARD 80STJB. 

Thb great trouble I had in making a S€unple of this salt 
by the tedious^ and I might say uncertain process of the 
the U. S. P., led me to investigate the subject of finding an 
easier and better method of manufacture. That the U. S. 
P. method is tedious, any who has tried it can testify. 
That the purity of the product is uncertain, can be seen by 
the number of washings required. 

Washing with alcohol takes out the mercuric iodide, but 
the iodine and mercury are present in nearly the exact 
proportions to form mercurous iodide, so it will be seen 
that for all the mercuric iodide formed, a corresponding 
amount of metallic mercury is left. This cannot be washed 
out, and so will be left as an impurity with any mercuric 
iodide remaining. 

As far as I can find, only four other methods of prepar- 
ing this salt have ever been proposed : first, by triturating 
mercuric iodide with the fight proportion of mercury ; 
second, by precipatation of a double salt of sodium pyro- 
phosphate and mercurous acetate with potassium iodide; 
thirdL by treating calomel with potassium iodide; and 
fourth, double decomposition between mercurous nitrate 
and potassium iodide. The first process is open to the 
same objection as that of the U. S. P. The second is hardly 
of practical value, on account of the difficulty of making 
mercurous acetate, and the increase in cost by the pyrophos- 
phate, while nearly the same objections can be offered as to 
number four. When made by the third method, the pro- 
duct is liable to contain calomel and some mercuric iodide 
and metallic mercury may also be formed. Number four, 
while having a few objections, seems to offer us a quick 
and certain process, giving a purer product than can be 
obtained by any other metnod unless it be number two. 
One of the difficulties of this method is to make a pure 
mercurous nitrate. This I managed to do by the following 
process : 

Hydrargyri Nitraa. 

Hg,(NO,), H,0 ; 641.4. 

Mercury 10 parts 

Nitric Acid - 5 " 

Water 4 ** 

Mix the acid and water, and pour upon the mercury. 
Set aside to react in the cold, shaking briskly from time to 
time to remove any coating of nitrate wmch may have 
formed around the globules of mercury. When the reac- 
tion has ceased, the crystals of mercurous nitrate are sepa- 
rated from the mother liquor and any metallic mercury 
remaining, by pouring on to a filter through the bottom of 
which several small holes have been punched. A second 
crop of crystals may be obtained by concentrating the 
mother liquor, or more nitric €tcid may be added to dis- 
solve the remaining mercury, if any. If the cnrstals are 
to be kept for ai^iength of time, they should be washed 
on the filter with a small quantity of a mixture of water 
100 parts and nitric acid 1 paort. 

The crystals are then dried between bibulous paper 
without heat. I made mercurous nitrate several times Dy 
this process, testing the product each time for mercuric 
salt, oy dissolving, precipitating, as calomel, with hydro- 
chloric acid, filtermg, and treating the filtrate with hydro- 
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gen sulphide, which fafled to give even the sUghtest trace 
of precipitate. One sample was kept for over a month in a 
botUe without any attempt to exclude light, and then tested 
as before, with the same result. 

From this it would seem that the salt can be made pure, 
and, by taking ordinary precautions as to exclusion of 
air and Ught, be kept pure for use as required. After 
the mercurous nitrate is made, the iodide can easily be 
prepared by the following formula: 

Mercurous Iodide, 
Hg.I,; 658.6. 

Mercurous Nitrate 10 parts 

Potaasiam Iodide 6 *' 

Nitric Acid, 

Water. each, a sufficient quantity 

Dissolve the mercurous nitrate in four hundred parts of 
water containine four x>arts of nitric acid, and the potas- 
sium iodide in four hundred parts of pure water^ both in 
the cold. Pour the solution ot the iodide slowly mto that 
of the nitrate, stirring briskly, and allow to stand for five 
minutes. When the precipitate has subsided, decant off 
most of the liquid, and transfer the precipitate on to a 
filter . Wash tne precipitate several times with water and 
dry at a temperature of not over 60* C, keeping from 
strong light as much as possible during the whole process. 

The product obtained oy this method is of a bright yel- 
low color, instead of a green. 0. H. Wood, F.C.S., in an 
article in the Amer. Jour, of Phann.,YoL xl., 337, givep 
the result of an analysis of a sample of green and a sample 
of yellow mercurous iodide, which proves that the yellow is 
purer by far, containing much lees mercuric iodide and 
uncombmed mercury than the green. My time being too 
limited, I did not try this experiment, but accepted the 
conclusions of this analyst, especially as they had been 
substantiated by others. From an estimation of this 
salt, I obtained an average of 60.83^ of mercury and 38.13^ 
of iodide, the per cent in the pure salt being 61.16 of mer- 
cury and 38.84 of iodide, a very little over 1% being unac- 
counted for in my estimation. One gramme of tne salt 
being treated with 10 C.c. of alcohol as directed by the 
Pharmacopoeia, the alcohol dropped into water gave no 
opalescence whatever, and 6 C.c. evaporated on a watch- 
^ass left only a very small residue, which was not red. 
That very little mercuric iodide is formed is shown by 
testing the first filtrate with hydrogen sulphide, which 
gives a scarcely perceptible precipitate, and the mercuric 
salt, if present at all, would be in the filtrate, as it cont€dns 
a slight excess of potassium iodide. As no mercuric iodide 
is formed, no metallic mercury can be left. The first 
washings of a sample made according to the Pharmacopoeia 
gave a heavy precipitate with hydrogen sulphide. 

A. sample of mercurous iodide made by the above pro- 
cess, showed no change in color after standing three 
months in a bottle kept in a little wooden box, thus at 
least partly proving its stability. 

Peppermint OiL* 

BT A. B. STBVENS. 

Much stress has been laid on the polariscope as a test 
for the purity of oil of peppermint. 

While it IS without doubt a useful, and to the larger 
purchasers of the oil a valuable aid, its exx)ense is such as 
to place it beyond the reach of the retail dealer. Again, 
vamable as it is, and may be, even those whose moneyed 
means will admit the purchase of a polariscope cannot 
wholly depend upon it as a test of purity, as the variation 
in different samples of pure oil is great, ranging from —35 
to — 66**, An oil having a high polarizing power may be 
largely adulterated, or it may be dementhouzed, and still 
be above — 36'. 

It is stated by A. M. Todd (Amer. Joum, Phar.) that 
menthol has a very low polarising power, and that an oil 
having a polarizing power of —74" from which 16 per cent 
of menthol had b^n removed showed a decrease of only 
3'' . The simple fact that the polarization was decreased at 
all, when the volume of the oil was reduced 16 per cent, 
proves that the polarization of the menthol must be 
greater than that of the oil from which it was taken. 

The writer finds that both Japanese and American men- 
thol have a polarizing power of from — 96' to —100". This 
was obtained by dissolving 10 Gm. of menthol in 20 C.c. 
of alcohol (giving a volume of 31.5 C.c). The solution 
had a polarizing power of —33''. 

As this solution was only one-third menthol, it inust 
necessarily be increased threefold to obtain the polariza- 
tion of pure menthol, viz., — 99\ 

The reason of Mr. Todd's failure to obtain the true polar- 
izing power of menthol was doubtless due to the fact that 
he attempted to obtain it by reducing the menthol crys- 
tals to a fiquid state by heat, instead of dissolving it in a 
non-active liquid. 

The writer would recommend the following as the most 
reliable test for the presence of oil of camphor in pepper- 
mint oil. 

Place a drachm of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.42) in a test 



tube, add one drop of the suspected oH, and agitate 
gently, and set aside for a few mmutes. The mixture will 
be of a yellow color, and if pure, will remain the same. If 
as low as 5 per cent of oil of camphor is present, the mix- 
ture vdll turn red within fifteen or twenty minutes. 

While experimenting with various reagents, it was found 
that iodine was decolorized by oil of peppermint. We 
then endeavored to find the limit of aecolorization. 
Therefore, a volumetric solution of iodine was prepared 
according to the United States Pharmaoopoeia, but displac- 
ing part of the water with alcohol, and we proceed^ as 
follows: 

To 2 C.c. of oil was added 5 C.c. sol. iodine and 10 C.c. 
of alcohol. The whole was agitated thoroughly and al- 
lowed to stand ten minutes. Then from the excess of 
iodine, by titration with a volumetric solution of hypo- 
sulphite of soda, by repeated experiments it was found toat 
the reaction proceeded until nearly 10 minutes had expired, 
but no change occurred after that time. During these ex- 
periments it was found that alcohol prevented oxidation 
or decolorization of the iodine. To ascertain to what ex- 
tent the alcohol prevented the action, a tresh volumetric 
solution of iodine was prepared without alcohol, when it 
was found that the quantity of iodine decolorized increased 
as the quantity of alcohol was decreased. To complete 
the reaction, it required constant agitation for 10 minutes. 
By this method 1 C.c. of oil decolorized 30 C.c. of iodine 
solution. 
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Various mixtures of pure oU and some of the common 
adulterations were next subjected to a freezing mixture ot 
-26" C. (12.5' F.), asfoUows: 



Per Cent of Adidteraiion. 



6jr 

Alcohol iLiwiid. . . . 

Oil Pennyroyal iSofid 

OU Camphor ISolid 

Turpentme {Solid 



Liquid jLiquid.. 

Nearly solid. Liquid... 
Nearlyeolid. Liquid.. . 
Nearly8oUd.llJquid... 



The writer is by no means content with the work done, 
but intends to continue it during the coming year. J»r. 
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A. M. Todd has kindly promised a supply of oil with 
which to continue experiments. 

The writer is indebted to Mr. H. D. Cushman for a sam- 
ple of pure oil, also sample of- same dementholized. We 
acknowledge the indebtedness and return our hearty 
thanks. 



Phosphomolybdio Acid for the Quantitative 
Estimation of Alkaloids. 

(Abstract of paper by H. W. Bnow, Ph.O., read at the 
Detroit meeting of the A. P. A.) 

This paper was written to show the unreliable results 
obtained with the phosphomolybdio acid or phosphomo* 
lybdate of sodium which the market affords, when 
applied to the quantitative estimation of alkaloids. Even 
when the same maker's product was used, parallel experi- 
ments yielded different results. This circumstance, in 
addition to the uncertainty as to the exact constitution of 
the precipitate, which may possibly contain ammonia in 
addition to alkaloids, renders any general reliance upon 
the reagent for quantitative purposes unadvisable. (The 
author gives a detailed account of his experiments and a 
svnoptical table of results, which is here omitted.) Tet 
tne reagent may be used in certain cases with a tolerable 
degree of accuracy. In solutions containing pilocarpine, 
the reagent produces a faint opalescence, even whan ap* 
plied to 5 C.c. of a solution containing only 1 part of the 
alkaloid in 75,000. Gtolsemine also responds to the reagent 
very readily. With coniine, it reacts when only 1 f)art in 
5,000 or 6,000 are present, while Mayer's reagent will fail 
even with solutious of 1 in 2,000. 

The reaeent is prepared by dissolving 6 Gm. of phos- 
phomolybaate of sodium in a mixture of 90 volumes of 
water and 10 vol. of pure nitric acid (full strength, about 
69^ absolute acid), so as to make 100 C.c. 

The author expects useful and practical results by ap- 
plying the reaeent volumetrically, determining its value 
first upon a definite quantity of known material. 

The Composition of Precipitated Sulphate of Iron. 

(Abstract of a paper by Prof. Henry Trimble, read at the 
Detroit meeting of the A. P. A.) 

As inquiry at several stores in Philadelphia revealed the 
fact that this officinal preparation is not usually kept in 
stock, I made the experiments on four samples prepared 
by myself. No. 1 was made according to the U. 8. P. No. 
2 according to the Br. P., with the quantity of water re- 
duced to 20 per cent, and without Doiling the solution. 
No. 8 according to the proportions of the Br. P., omitting 
the boiling; as this solution was quite dilute, the yield was 
small. No. 4 was made exactly according to the directions 
of the Br. P. This authority directs that the solution be 
boiled for ten minutes in an open dish, but leaves one in 
doubt whether to take into account the loss by evaporation 
or not; therefore, if the strength of the solution and con- 
sequently the proportion of alcohol affect the composition, 
it will be shown by samples 8 and 4. The directions for 
getting rid of adhering moisture and acid are not so exact 
as our own, consequently a sUght excess of acid will be 
found in the Br. P. samples. In the following results, the 
amount of iron was determined by both gravimetric and 
volumetric methods, the latter beine by titration with 
potassium permanganate. The results by the two methods 
were not matenaUy different. The sulphuric acid was 
determined by barium chloride. 



A NEW THSBMOBEGULATOB. 





N0.1. 
u. s. p. 


No. i. , 
Br. T.ltmW 
Water, noti 

boUed. 


No. 8, 
Br. p! 

Not boiled 


No. 4. 

Br. P. 

20.87^ 
85.44** 
44.19** 

100.00 


No. ft. 

Lareer 
Cryraiis. 

2o^r 

86.40'* 
48.07** 


Theoret- 
ical. 


Fe . . 
8O4 . . 
H,0 . . 


20.4Hj< 
85.40* 
44.12** 


20.86je 
85,84* 
43.80** 


20.853< 
85 40** 
44.25** 


20.12;^ 
84.54** 
46.84** 


Total. . 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



No. 6 settled out from the filtrate of No. 3, which was 
more dilute than the others and therefore contained a 
larger quantity of the salt. The deposit took place during 
three weeks, in granular crystals much larger than in the 
other samples. 

None of the specimens when first made gave more than 
:slight indications of ferric iron, and the determinations by 
potassium permanganate failed to indicate any appreci- 
able quantity. The above results are sufficient to show 
that the s It precipitated under different conditions is of 
constant composition. It is identical with the large crys- 
tals, keeps well in glass-Rtoppered bottles, but loses water^ 
and is slowly oxidized by exposure to air. 



Ad'Arsonval describes a new thermoregulator, com- 
• bined with drying oven, in V Union Pharmac. 
(1888, 353). 

In this apparatus the thermore^lator forms an integral 
part of it. ft consists of a metallic box. formed of grooved 
or corrugated plates, such as are used for aneroid barome- 
ters, and constitutes the central part of the lower cone of 
the oven. The gas is admitted to the regulator by a cen- 
tral inlet, and passes, through two lateral branches pro- 
vided with stojp-cocks, to the two burners, each of which 
is surmountea by a small hood. The stop-cocks are so 
constructed that air can be admitted by turning them, 
whereby the flames become non-luminous, and serve as 
Bunsen burners. The heat of the flame is conveyed through 
a faeries of tubes passing through the liquid contained be- 
tween the double walls of the apparatus, on the principle 
of a vertical tubular boiler. The space between the walls 
is fiUed with water from which the air has been driven out 
by boiling, which may be done in the apparatus itself. If 
a higher temperature than 100° C. is required, a sufficient 
amount of glycerin is mixed with the water. The upper 
cone of the apparatus is provided with a neck bearing a 
cork and glass tube. When the liquid in the apparatus 
expands by heat, it rises in the tube, and the additional 




]Piorat6 of Iron, locally applied in aqueous solution, is 
reported to be one of the most effective remedies to stop 
bleeding from the nose. The ferric picrate is the salt in 
question, which has the composition Fei0.2C«Ht(NOt)tO. 



D*AnoDTal'8 heat-reguUtor. 

pressure causes the reg^ulator at the bottom to collapse, in 
proportion to the pressure, thus diminishing the amount 
of fi^as conducted to the burners. Another neck is fitted 
witn a tiiermometer passing into the interior of the ap- 
paratus. The inventor claims that the regulation of tem- 
perature may easily be adjusted for any desired degree. 
The interior is accessible through a door at the side, and is 
divided into several compartments. To prevent evapora- 
tion of water from the upright glass tube, the author 
recommends to introduce into it a drop of kerosene. 

The author uses the apparatus also for obtaining^ tem- 
peratures below that of tne surrounding air. For this pur- 
pose, he causes water from the water service (provided 
this has the desired temperature) to pass through the tubes 
between the walls. 

The True Source of Star Anise. 

From a paper bv Mr. E. M. Holmes in the Pharm. 
Joum. of August llth, we take the following important 
note on star anise : 

In December, 1880, notwithstanding the publication of 
Itticium anisatum as the botanical source of star anise in 
Bentley and Trimen's ** Medicinal Plants," Dr. Bretschnei- 
der, then medical officer to the Russian embassy at Peking, 
in ^' Notes on Some Botanical Questions Connected witn 
the ExDort Trade of China," states ^*the plant which pro- 
duces tnis article is still unknown to botanists." and he 
then goes on to remark : ** The first authentic intormation 
concerning the actual habitat of the star anise tree was 
furnished by Mr. Piry, in his Report on the Trade of 
Pakhof,' for the years 1878-1879, in wnich star anise is said 
to be brought for exportation in Ein-chow and Pakhoi 
from the province of Kuangsi, two districts in that province 
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producing the article; Lung-chow, on the horders of 
Annam ^nd the country about Po-fle, on the West Biver, 
close to Yunnan." 

Dr. Bretschneider adds a translation from the well- 
known work on Chinese materia medica and natural his- 
tory, **Pen t'sao k£uig mu," vol. XXVI. , foL 63, in which 
it is stated that star anise grows in the mountains near 
the Tsokiang and Yu-kiang (rivers), and that the kind 
most valued in China grows in Xuangsi and Xuangtung, 
and in Annam. Dr. Bretschneider remarked that both the 
above rivers are in Western Euangsi, the first being a 
tributary of the West River. The city of Po-se mentioned 
by Mr. riry is situated on it. The Tso-kiang is a southern 
tributary of the Yu-kiang. These notes appear to have 
attracted the attention of the late Dr. Hance, who, in Octo- 
ber, 1881, forwarded seeds of the true plant received from 
Pakhoi to Kew. In the same year, fruit and fragments of 
the leaves were forwarded by Mr. C. Ford from the Hong- 
Eong Botanical Oardens to Kew. A few seedlings of the 
plant obtained by Mr. Xopsch, Commissioner of the 
Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs at Pakhoi, were grown 
in the Hong-Xong Gardens, and flowered in November, 
1886, when me plants had attained a height of nine feet. 
Some seedlings sent by Mr. Ford to Xew m 1883 flowered 
at Xew in 1887, and from these the excellent plate ffivenin 
[a recent number of] the Botanical Magazine was drawn. 

Sir Joseph Hooker points out that the plant must be 
placed in quite a different section from that to which Illu 
cium anisatum L. belongs, since it has broad, obtuse 
perianth segments, and the peduncles are not bracteate at 
the base. He describes it as a new and hitherto unde- 
scribed species, and names it Illicium verum Hooker fiL 
(description omitted here). 

The leading features in the pliant appear to be the solitary 
axillary globular flowers, which do not expand fully, the 
segments remaining convex, the inner segments being red, 
and the ten stamens, in which the filament forms with the 
connective an ovoid body. The peduncles are curved and 
barely half an inch in length. It may here be remarked 
that a very similar plant, but with smaller and yellowish 
flowers, has been erown at the Botanical Gwdens at 
Begent^s Park, for the last eighteen years, under the name 
of Illicium aniaatum, but the leaves of this species have a 
sassafras taste. The^ differ from those of Ultcium religio- 
8um in having the midrib prominent below and depressed 
on the upper surface of the leaf, while in Illicium religio- 
sum the midrib is prominent on the upper, and not on the 
lower surface, and the taste is asti&gent and there- 
binthinous. 

Cotton-Seed Oil. 

The following is taken from a description of the cotton- 
seed oil industry furnished bv Mr. A. £. Thornton to a re- 
porter of the Atlanta Constitution: 

From the platform where the seed is unloaded, it is 
thrown into an elevator, and carried by a conveyor— an 
endless screw in a trough—to the warehouse. Then it is 
distributed by the conveyor uniformly over the length of 
the building, about !^ feet. The warehouse is nearly half- 
filled now, and thousands and thousands of bushels are 
lying in store. Another elevator carries the seed up to the 
'^ sand-screen.'^ This is a revolving cylinder made of wire 
cloth, the meshes being smaU enough to retain the seeds, 
which are inside the cylinder, but the sand and dirt escape. 
Now the seeds start down an inclined trough. There is 
something else to be taken out, and that is the screws and 
nails and rocks that were too large to be sifted out with the 
sand and dirt. There is a hole in the inclined trough, and 
up through that hole is blown a current of air by a suction 
fui. If it were not for the fan, the cottonseed, rocks, nails, 
and all would fall through. The current keeps up the 
cotton seed, and they go on over, but it is not strong enough 
to keep up the nails and pebbles, and they fall througn. 
Now the seed, freed of all else, is carried by another ctevator 
and endless screw conveyor to the ' * linter." This is really 
nothing more than a cotton gin with an automatic feed. 

Then the seed is carried to the *'huller," where it is 
crushed or ground into a rough meal about as coarse as 
the ordinary com ''grits." The next step is to separate 
the hulls from the kernels, all the oil being in the kernel. 
HencQ the crushed seed is carried to the ' ' separator. " This 
is very much on the style of a sand screen, being a re- 
volving cylinder of wire cloth. The kernels, being smaller 
than the broken huUs, fall through the broken mesnes. and 
upon this principle the hull is separate and carried airect 
to the furnace, to be used as fuel. The kernels are ground 
as fine as meal, verv much as erist is ground, between cor- 
rugated steel '"rollers." and the damp, reddish-colored 
m^ is caried to the '' neater." 

The '* heater " is one iron kettle within another, the six- 
inch-steam space between the kettles being connected di- 
rect with the boilers. There are four of these kettles side 
by side. The meal is brought into this room by an elevator, 
the first '* heater " is 0lled, and for twenty minutes the 
meal is subjected to a ''dry cook," a steam cook, the 
steam in the packet being under a pressure of forty-five 
pounds. Inside the inner kettle is a ' ' stirrer, " a revolving 
arm attached, at right angles, to a vertical shaft. The 
stirrer makes the heating uniform, and the high tem- 



perature drives off all the water in the meal, while the 
fixed oil all remains. 

In five minutes the next heater is filled ; in five minutes 
the next, etc. 

Now there are four '' heaters; " and as the last heater is 
filled, at the end of twenty minutes, the first heater is 
emptied. Then, at the end of five minutes, the first heater 
is nlled, and the one next it is emptied, and the rotation is 
kept up, each heater full of meal being '* dry-cooked " for 
twenty minutes. 

Corresponding to the four heaters are four presses. 
Each press consists of six iron pans, shaped like baking- 
pans, arranged one above the otner, and about five inches 
apart. The pans are shallow, and around the edge of 
each is a semi-circular trough, and at the lowest point 
of the trough is a funnel shaped hole to enable the oil to 
run from one pan to the next lowest, and from the lowest 
pan to the " receiving tanks " below. 

As soon as a " heater " is ready to be emptied, the meal 
is taken out and put into six hair sacks, corresponding to 
the six pans in the press. There are six hair mats, about 
one foot wide and six long, one side of each being coated 
with leather. The hair mat is about an inch thick. Now 
the hair sac, containing ten and a half to eleven pounds of 
heated steaming-meal, is placed on one end of the mat, and 
the meal distributed so as to make a pad or cushion of uni- 
form thickness. The i>ad of meal is not quite three feet 
long, a foot wide, and three inches thick, and the hair mat 
is tolded over, sandwiching the pad, and leaving the 
leather-coatinp^ of the pad outside. In this form, the six 
loads are put into the six pans, and by means of a powerful 
hydrauhc press the pans are slowly pressed together. The 
ou begins trickling out at the side, slowly at first, and then 
suddenly it b^ns running freely. The pressure on the 
''loads'^ is three hundred and fifty tons. After being 
pressed about five minutes, the pressure is eased off and 
the ' ' loads " taken out. What had been a mushy pad three 
inches thick is a hard, compact cake about three-quarters 
of an inch thick, and the sac is literally glued to the cake. 
The crude oil has a reddish, muddy color, as it runs into 
the tanks. In each mill, there may be seen lying great 
heaps of sacks of yellowish meal— the cakes whicti have 
been broken and ground up into meal. That, as explained 
above, forms the body of all fertilizers. The following is 
a summary of the work for the eight months' season at the 
Atlanta mills: 

15,000 tons of seed used give: 

16,000,000 pounds of hull. 

10,331,i^0 pounds of meal. 

4,668,760 pounds of oil. 

800,000 pounds of lint cotton. 

The meal is worth at the rate of $6 for 700 pounds, or 
188,608.68. 

The oil is worth 30 cents a gallon, or 7i pounds, or 
$186,760. 

The lint is worth $18,000, making a total of $293,393, 
and that does not include the 16,000,000 pounds of hull. 

Hote on the Digestion of Fermented Milk or Koumiss. 

Mr. T. R. Powell publishes the following paper in the 
Pharm. Journal of August 25th: 

As far as I am aware, no suggestion has hitherto been 
offered which explains the retention of fermented milk 
or koumiss by the stomach when all other nourishment 
has been rejected. The following rough experiments 
may perhaps throw some light on the subject, which at 
all events deserves more attention than it has yet re- 
ceived. 

It is, of course, well known that, if milk to which a few 
erains of pepsin and a few drops of hydrochloric acid have 
Seen added, be gently warmed, coagulation takes place 
almost immediately, the casein or cheese sepsirating in a 
more or less solid condition, a similar coa^ation prob- 
ably taking place whenever milk is acted upon by the gas- 
tric juice of the stomach. 

To render milk more digestible, lime-water or aerated 
water is often added, in various proportions. Dilute, 
therefore, a portion of milk with a fourth part of aerated 
water, and add a few grains of pepsin, when it will be 
found that coagulation will take place almost as quickly 
as in a mixture of milk and water; but the condition of 
the two precipitates will differ somewhat, the casein sep- 
arated in the presence of carbonic acid water being in a 
finer state of division and therefore more readily digested. 
If, however, lime-water be substituted for the Crated 
water, the effect is far more decided, coagulation being 
delayed for some time, and the precipitate, when it at 
at length falls, being, as in the previous case, very finely 
divided. 

Koumiss or fermented milk, when freshly prepared, 
effervesces but slightly and resembles ordinary milk; 
but as the fermentation proceeds, lactic acid is formed, 
coagulation takes place, and the thick liquid becomes 
charged with carbonic acid. If, at this stage, two or three 
ounces be drawn off by a siphon tap and gently warmed, 
with stirring to drive off excess of gas, there will result 
a thick acid fluid, thicker than milk, though an equally 
good emulsion; and, coagulation having already taken 
place in the bottie, the addition of pepsin (which dis- 
solves more readily than in the previous experiments) 
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causes no further precipitation, the casein being in an al- 
most gelatinous condition. 

It seems probable, therefore, that the indigestion and 
nausea so often produced in cases where a milk diet is 
desirable are the result of the coagulation of the milk— « 
coagulation which may be delayed by the addition of alka- 
lies; and it is further probable that koumiss is retained 
by ttie stomach, in preference to milk, for the following 
reasons: 1st, tbat coagulation has already taken place; 
2d, that the precipitated casein— the nourishing con- 
stituent — ^is in a verv fine, ahnost eelatinous condition ; 
3d, that carbonic acid is present in the free state and ex* 
erts a sedative action; and 4th, that free lactic acid still 
further stimulates and aids digestion. 

Cinchona in Colombia. 

In a work just published bv Dr. Alfred Hettner, giving 
an account of his travels in the Andes of Colombia,*^ the 
author reports that the plantations of cinchona which have 
been started during the last few years are making satis- 
factory progress. The first attempts to raise cinchonas 
by cultivation were made in various localities, for iostance, 
in thd hacienda ** Columbia,'' east of Purification, but the 
first systematic plantation was started by Germans at the 
hacienda *' Alexandria,'' located at an hour's distance 
south of Los Manzanos, at the upper end of a valley, hav- 
ing a southern trend, and situated about 2,600 m. (ab. 
8,000 ft.) over the sea-level. Dr. Hettner, who had been 
invited by Mr. Paul Meckel, the manager of the planta- 
tion, visited the latter several times^nd found it to make 
a decided and continued progress. While it is confidently 
expected that Colombia will have ample supplies of cin- 
chona bark, the natural source of which had almost been 
exhausted, it is doubtful whether the country Mrill be able, 
in the future, to compete with the East Indian plantations, 
owing to the difficulty of getting the b£urk to the sea shore. 

It will be remembered what excitement was caused in 
the bark-trade by the appearance of the so-called cuprea 
bark, derived from a tree closely aUied to cinchona, grow- 
ing in the forests to the west of Buccaramanra and V^lez, 
the former being situated about 175 miles NNE.. and the 
latter about 100 miles N. of Bogotd. About 60 miles ES£. 
of Bogotd lies Villa vicencio, which was only a poor ham- 
let some years ago, but has blossomed out mto an impor- 
tant traaing place. It acquired some notoriety shortly 
after the cuprea bark had been discovered, by the fact 
that considerable forests situated near the place were re- 
garded as consisting of the same kind of trees (species of 
Remijla) which yielded the cuprea bark at tne other 
places. A speculative fever at once seized upon a number 
of merchants of Villavicencio and Bogota, who bought up 
quantities of the bark, and sent it to Europe. Some Oer- 
man firms, or their reoresentatives, however, were more 
cautious, and subjectea the bark to an analysis, when it 
turned out to contain onl^ minimal amounts of quinine. 

The ** cuprea " tree, wmch is found in various localities 
of the Cerro de la Paz, had always been regarded as value- 
less, until a peon drew the attention of a German mer- 
chant, Mr. Lengerke, to its bitter taste. The latter sent 
samples of it to Europe, where it was at once found to 
contain paying quantities of quinine. At first he carried 
on the collection of the bark as secretly as possible, but 
the secret soon leaked out, and in consequence of it, Buc- 
caramanea was seized by a perfect whirlwind of specula- 
tion. All sorts of levers were set in motion— even dishon- 
est ones— to secure forest land where cuprea trees were 
reported to occur, and open warfare was waged in the 
forests between the peons working for different firms. 
The robbing system soon brought its own punishment. 
All easily accessible cuprea forests having been exhausted, 
and the market being xmfavorable to the employment o£ 
this kind of bark on the part of the manufacturer, the 
business died out. 

Strophantin and Ouabain. 

Not long since, M. Arnaud announced to the Academy of 
Sciences that he had discovered a poisonous j^lucoside in the 
wood of an apocynaceous tree, called in the Somali country 
(Eastern Africa) Ouabaio or Ouabayio. The natives use it 
to poison their arrows by simply extracting the wood with 
water, and evaporating the decoction to the proper thick- 
ness. On game the poison acts very much like strophan- 
thus preparations, the woimded animal showing at first 
no apparent imeasiness, but after a short time dropping 
down suddenly paralyzed. A log of the wood in question 
was recently brought to Paris, and yielded to M. Arnaud 
a glucoside which he found to nave the formula Cs»H4tOis, 
while CsiH4«0it proved to be that of strophantin. Owing 
to the great resemblance of the two glucosides, it was 
thought interesting to ascertain how their physiological 
effects would compare together. The investigation was 
undertaken by MAf. E. Gley and P. Rondeau, and its first 
results have been communicated by M. Gley to the Acad- 
emy. On the whole, ouabain and strophantin have been 
f oimd to have very similar properties, both acting as heart- 
paralyzers with like symptoms. But without entering into 
the particulars of the experiments, the main difference, if 

^ ^' ReiBen Id den coluznbianiBchen Anden.'^ Von Dr. Alfred Hettner. Sro. 
Leipsig, 1868. 



not the only one, is that ouabain will cause death more 
rapidly and in smaller doses than strophantin will, 
whether administered hypodermically or given through 
the stomach. For instance, the lowest deadly hypodermic 
dose of ouabain for guinea-pigs was found to be on an 
average one-tenth of a milligramme for each one kilo- 
gnramme weight of the animal and twenty-five minutes' 
ume to be necessary. With strophantin one fifth of a 
milligramme and fifty minutes wore requisite to the same 
effect. With dogs the proportions, both as regjards deadly 
dose and speedy death, were slightly less in favor of 
ouabain, and still less with rabbits. But at the lowest es- 
timate ouabain may be considered to be, on an average, 
twice as powerful hypodermically. When given through 
the stomach both poisons are much less dangerous, as dogs 
were made very sick, but not killed, with doses twenty- 
five times as large of ouabain, and over one hundred times 
of strophantin. A remarkable feature about the new toxio 
substance is that, while poisonous barks, seeds, and leaves 
are known in ffreat numoer and variety, poisonous woods 
are seldom spoken of. — Chem, and Drugg. 




A LABORATORY APPARATUS FOR SUPBR- 
HEATnra 8TSAM. 

THE superheater consists of half-inch copper tubing 
wound to a double spiral. For avoiding loss of heat 
by radiation, it is surrounded with a copper jacket well 
covered with asbestos. The whole is placed over a 
Fletcher burner. To start the apparatus, the three-way 
tap b is turned so that the condensed water in the steam- 
pipe a escapes through c. The tap d, which allows the 
superheated steam to pass on to its ultimate destination, is 
meanwhile closed, whereas e is open. As soon as the steam- 
pipe a delivers dry ste€un, it is allowed to enter the appara- 
tus, and the burner is ht. The steam in the mean time 
escapes through e. The latter is closed and d opened 
when the steam has reached the temperature required. 
--Chem. Zeit and J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 

Solvents of Morphine. 

Mb. a. H. Allen throws doubt* on Dieterich's state- 
ment that morphine is soluble in amyl alcohol in the pro- 
portion of 1 part in 1,300, in acetic ether 1 in 1,666, and in 
ordinary ether 1 in 1,250. These figures do not at all a^ee 
with ordinarily accepted statements, for they show that 
morphine is more soluble in ordinary ether than in acetic 
ether or amyl alcohol, which are solvents largely em- 
ployed in preference to ether for extracting morphine from 
its solutions. Dieterich further states that morphine is 
soluble in 7,000 parts of cold methyl alcohol, and in 1,660 
parts of ethyl alcohol. This great difference of solvent 
power suggested to Mr. Allen the possibihty of using 
methyl alconol in opium assay according to the process of 
the German Pharmacopoeia, as this alteration mi^ht 
materially diminish the error due to solubility of morphine. 
But on putting the matter to test, Mr. Allen found that 
morphine was very readily soluble in methyl alcohol, so 
that it would be hopeless to make the substitution sug- 
gested. Dieterich also states that morphine sulphate is 
^* very soluble " in ether, whereas Mr. Allen finds the solu- 
bility to be 1 in 82,000, and when the ether has been pre- 
viously washed free from traces of alcohol, and tnen 
dehydrated by means of potassium carbonate followed by 
distulation, the solubility of morphine sulphate is almost 
infinitesimal. Thus the residue of morphine sulphate from 
50 C.c. of dry ether free from alcohol was only 0.0002 
gramme, corresponding to a solubility of 1 gramme of the 
salt in 162,000 grammes, or 226,000 C.c. 

Salioylate of Sodium in Toothache. 
A Oebxan physician recommends salicylate of sodium, 
in doses of 10 grains, every half -hour, as an internal rem- 
edy tor toothache. It has been found effective both m 
rheumatic toothache and in caries or periosteal inflamma- 
tion. Though its effect is not lasting, it is nevertheless 
capable of a&eviating or removmg the pain for one or sev- 
eral dAjs.^ZeUschr, Oe9U Ap. Ver, 
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New Formulflo firom the Unoffloial Formulaory B. P. O., 

1888. 

The Committee on XJnofBcial Formulary of the Britiflh 
Pharmaceutical Conference, at the late meeting of the 
society at Bath, presented a series of 20 new formulae to 
he incorporated with those previously reported. Among 
them are some which hear the same title, or practically 
the same, as certain preparations of our National For- 
mulary, and are intendea for the same purposes. We 
therefore need not quote them here. Among the re- 
mainder, the following may he found of service to some 
of our readers. We have recalculated all formulae, where 
it appeared necessary, into the U. S. weights and measures. 
In tne formula for Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil, the dif- 
ference would have heen insignificant. Hence, the oriflnnal 
proportions may he transferred without change to U. S, 
terms: 

1. EmtUsio Olei Morrhuce. 

God-Liver Oil 8fl. oc. 

The Yolk of 2 Eggs, 

Tragacanth, powdered. 10 grains 

Elixir of Baccharin 1 fl. drchm. 

Tincture of Benzoin 1 *♦ ** 

Spirit of Chloroform 4 " " 

Oil of Bitter Almonde, essent 8 min. 

Distilled Water enough to make 10 fl. oz. 

Measure 5 fl. oz. of Distilled Water, place the powdered 
Tragacanth in a dry mortar, and triturate with a little of 
the Cod-Liver OiL Then add the Tolks of Eggs and stir 
hriskljr, adding water as the mixture thickens. When 
of a suitahle cotl^istence, add the remainder of the oil and 
water alternately, with constant stiring, avoiding froth- 
ing. Transfer to a pint bottle, add the Elixir of Sac- 
charin, Tincture of Benzoin, Spirit of Chloroform, and Oil 
of Almonds, previously mixed, shake well, and add Dis- 
tilled Water, if necessary, to make 16 fluidouncee. 

The '* Elixir of Saccharin" is made by dissolving 384 
grains of saccharin an i 192 grains of bicarbonate of sodium 
m about 8 fl. oz. of water, adding 2i fl. oz. of Alcohol, 
Altering, and then adding enough Water to make 16 fluid- 
ounces. 

Each fluidrachm of this Elixir contains 3 grains of Sac- 
charin. (The Liquor Saccharin! of the Nat Form, con- 
tains 4 grains in a fluidrachm.) 

2. Syrupua Codeince. 

Codeine Idgrains 

Diluted Alcohol 6 fluidrachma 

Distilled Water 5 " 

Syrup enough to make 16 flnidounces 

3. Syrupua Ferri et Quininm Hydrobromatum, 

{Syn. Syrupus Ferri Bromidi cum Quinina.) 

Acid Hydrobromate of Quinine 12d grs. 

Diluted Hydrobromic Acid 868 min. 

Syrup of Bromide of Iron (U. S.) 8 fl. oz. 

Distilled Water enough to make 16 fl. oz. 

Mix the Diluted Hydrobromic Acid with 1 fluidounce of 
Distilled Water, dissolve in the mixture the Quinine salt, 
and add enough DistiUed Water to make 8 fluidouncee. 
Then add the Syrup of Bromide of Iron. 

Each fluidrachm contains 1 grain of acid hydrobromate 
Of guinine and about 4 grains of bromide of iron. 

[In transcalculating the original formula, so as to pro- 
duce the strength here indicated, a proportionate amount 
of the Syrup of Bromide of Iron of the U. S. Ph. was 
directed to be used.J 

4. Syrupus Ferri, QuiniruB et 8trychnin<B Hydro- 
oromatum. 

(Syn, Syrupus Ferri Bromidi cum Quinina et Strychnina.) 

This is prepared like the preceding, with the addition of 
2 grains of Strychnine, so that the product contains A 
grain of strychnine, 1 grain of acid hydrobromate of 
quinine, and about 4 grains of bromide of iron. 

5. Tinctura Phosphori Compoaita, 

Compound Tincture of Phosphorus. 

Phoephorus 8 grains 

Chloroform 800 min. 

Alcohol enough to make 10 fl. oc 

(U. 8.) 

Pl€tce the Phosphorus in a stoppered bottle, and apply 
the heat of a water-bath until dissolved. Then ada the 
solution to enough Alcohol to make 10 fl. oz. Shake well. 
This tincture should be protected from the light, in ac- 
curately stoppered bottles. 

Each fluidrachm contains ^ grain of Phoephorus. 

6. Unguentum OleoreaincB Capsici, 

Oleoresin of Capsicum (U. S.) 1 oz* 

Yellow Wax i " 

Benzoinated Lard ...4 " 

Melt the Lard and Wax at a low temperature, add the 
oleoresin, mix thoroughly, and, if necessary, strain 
through muslin. Stir until oold« 



Cements and Pastes. 

. In his '* Pharmaceutisches Manual," Eugene Dieterich 
gives the following formulae : 

1. Cement for Porcelain, Marble, Alabaster, Glass, etc. 

a. Caustic lime 10 parts. 

White of egg, fresh 25 •* 

Plaster of Paris 55 " 

Water 10 " 

Reduce the Caustic Lime to powder, and triturate it with 
the White of E^g to a uniform paste. Dilute this with the 
water, quickly incorporate the Plaster of Paris, and use 
the cement at once. 

[The materials to be cemented must be ready at hand. The 
broken surfeu^es should be dampened with water so that 
the cement will at once adhere. The pieces must be firmly 

Eressed together and kept in this position for about twelve 
ours.] 

6. Casein, fresh lOOparts. 

Silicate of Sodium, syrupy q. s. 

Mix the Casein in a mortar with enough Silicate of So- 
dium to produce a uniform honev-like mass. 

This cement is transparent and keeps for some time. It 
is not water-proof. 

2. For Meerschaum. 

Use the casein cement described under 1, 6, with the ad- 
dition of five parts of calcined magnesia for 100 "parts of 
casein. 

S. For Paper, Woven Fabrics, Leather, etc. 

Borax 5 parts. 

Water , 95 •• 

Cftsein q. g. 

Dissolve the Borax in the water and incorporate enough 
Casein to produce a honey-like mass. 

4. For Horses' Hoofs. 

Ammoniac, purified 80 parts. 

Turpentine (oleoresin) 10 " 

Guttapercha ..60 " 

Melt the first two ingredients in a steam-bath and gradu- 
ally add, while stirring, the Guttapercha. For use, soften 
the mass in hot water and then press it into the previously 
clean hoof-fissure. The cement may be colored black by 
incorporating about 2 parts of lamp- olack. 

5. For cementing Leather Belts, Leather upon Wood or 
Metal, etc. 

Guttapercha SO parts. 

Bisulphide of Carbon 50 * * 

Oil of Turpentine 10 " 

Asphalt (Syrian), powd 20 " 

Dissolve the Guttapercha as far as possible in the mixed 
liquids, then add the Asphalt. After several days' stand- 
ing the mass will be homogeneous. Should it be too thin, 
evaporate it somewhat so that it may be of the oonsistenoe 
of honey when cold. 

Before applying this cement to leather, the latter must 
be deprived of ffl " 
cemented. 



: fat by means of benzin, upon the side to be 



6. For tightening Iron Vessels. 

Iron Filings 85 parts. 

Bubtimed Sulphur 10 ** 

Cliloride of Ammonium, powd 5 " 

Water q, b. 

Mix the solids and make a thick mass with water. Ap- 
ply this to the fracture, previously cleaned by scraping. 
After standing eight days the cement will be as hard as 
iron, and will resist boiUng. It is very serviceable for 
tightening steam-apparatus with leaky bolts. 

7. Cement for coating Boiler-Coverings, etc. 

Litharge 85 parts. 

BoUed Linseed Oil 15 " 

Triturate them in a wanned mortar until a plastic mass 
results. 

8. Cement for Retorts, etc. 

Clay, powd. and sifted 60 parts. 

Rye Flour 80 «* 

Bran 10 " 

Mix them well. When wanted, take a suflSdent quantity 
and mix it with water to a dough to be applied to the re- 
tort or flask. 

9. Paste for affixing Paper to Tin. 

Mucilage of Acacia 05 parts. 

Olycenn 5 ** 

The tin must be cleaned before the label is pasted on, 
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A COHSTANT QAS QENEBATOB. 

1. Evolution of Hydrogen, 

THE apparattis used is that shown in the cut. About one 
and a half kilos of sheet zinc in pieces, about 1 sq. 
Cm. in area, are plaxied in the annular space A, and hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acid of about five times normal 
strength, containing 10 C.c. cobalt chloride sol. per liter, 
is allowed to flow on to it from the globular funnel B, 
by turning the cocks C and D and the stopper ^, so as to 
permit the transference of the expelled gas from the lower 
vessel to the upper by means of the tube F (after the 
manner of a percolator). 

The tube ot the stopper E being prolonged nearly to the 

bottom of the funnel, serves to maintain a constant head, 

acting on the principle of Marriotte's 

M ^ bottle, which, indeed, may be substl- 

^4^ tuted for it when the apparatus is to 

[h y be used continuously for a long period. 

The U-tube G, filled with mercury, 

is designed to allow the escape of any 

\g\ small quantity of gas evolved after 

cutting off the supply of acid, if the 

cock on the exit tube H* should happen 

to be closed. 

The solution of the zinc salt, as it 
forms, passes through the holes in 
the inner tube K, ana rises gradually 
to a level with the upper end of the 
tube Ly down which it flows into the 
base of the apparatus. By this means, 
the partly eznausted acid is kept in 
contact with the zinc until it is al- 
most completely saturated, while at the 
same time the evolution of gas does 
not slacken, because of the continUied 
dripping of fresh acid from the funnel. 
The function of the adjunct marked 
M is merely to distribute the acid on 
each side of the inner tube. The ob- 
ject of the two stop-cocks (C and D) is 
to allow of one of them being left in 
the position that has been lound to 
give the right flow of acid for any 
particular work, while the other can 
be closed when it is desired to stop the 
evolution of gas for a time. 

With this apparatus a very nearly constant pressure 
of gas is maintained, the maximum variation ot a series 
of 11 experiments being equal to a column of water 2.5 
Cm. in height. 

2. Evolution of Oxygen, 

All that is necessary is a thin copper flask to contain 
the oxygen mixture (potassium chlorate with 0.1 per cent 
of feme oxide), a burner with a gauze cap to prevent its 
catching back, and an arrangement like an ordinary 
thermostat (attached to the delivery tubeH which is set 
at the desired pressure, so that on its being exceeded, the 
gas supply is diminished, returm'ng to its original magni- 
tude on the pressure falling again.— CTieTii. Zeit, and J. 
Soc, Chem, Ind, 




THE ''FUMIFIEB. 



DR. Robert J. Lee describes, in The Lancet for May 
19th, an apparatus of somewhat novel construction 
for producing fumes for remedial and disinfecting pur- 
poses, which consists of a steam generator (Fig. 1) with 



Fio.l. 




Lee's fumifler. 

an attachment shown in diagram in Fig. 2. The action of 
the current of steam, escaping from the small aperture in 
the steam generator, causes a current of air in the tube T, 
in the direction of the arrows, and any substance placed 
in the bowl B and ignited is subjected to a downward 
draft. By means oi a damper-rmg R, which opens or 

FickS. 





A SAFETY RETORT FOR QAS GENERATION. 



VON Klobukow recommends the form of retort to be 
presently described, whenever gases are to be pre- 



pared which are liable, unaer certain circumstances, to be- 
come dangerous to the operator. Ab will be seen from the 
cut, the lid fits into a flange around the edge of the retort. 
All parts are made of mEiUeable iron. The joint is made 
tight by flUing the flange with a mixture of 100 parts of 
sand (of medium flneness) and 50 to 60 parts of plaster of 
Paris made into a thick paste with water, and then 
pressing the lid into the mass in the flange. In about 
15 minutes, the retort may be heated. 

The mass just described furnishes a very good cement, 
which does not crack, resists the passage of gases for 
some time (about 6 hours, certainly), and at the same time 
easilv gives way, should there be a sudden high pressure 
developed within the retort. Even if the lia should be 
completely thrown or projected upwards, no damage from 
flying fragments can result. 

To loosen the lid, it is only necessary to tap the flange 
lightly with a hammer. 

If desired, the lid may be provided with an inlet, so 
that the retort may be periodiciedly refilled, when the cur- 
rent of generated gas becomes weaker. —ZstY^cJi. /• Anah 
Chem,, 1888, 467. 



closes a series of holes in the upright tube, the force of the 
draft through the bowl B may be regulated. In the case 
of vegetable substances capable of ignition— such as to- 
bacco, stramonium, etc., no considerable previous prepara- 
tion is required ; but opium, arsenic, calomel, etc., may 
be combined with charcoal as in the case of pastilles. 



Dangers of Paraldehyde. 

Paraldehyde is by no means so innocent a hypnotic as 
it has been freauently reported. On the contrary, it should 
be used, according to Froehner (Apoth. JSeit) with great 
care. In animals living chiefly upon vegetable diet, it 
attacks particularly the red blood-corpuscles. Under its 
reducing action, the blood becomes as seriously affected 
(by methsdmoelobin-ansemia) as by chlorate of potassium, 
pyrogalllc acid, or nitrobenzol. In addition, it has a poi- 
sonous effect upon the nervous centres. — After Rundschau 
(Prag). 



Artificially Dyed Moss, etc. 

AcoORDiNa to W. Braunsdorf (in Neueste Erfind, und 
Erfahr,)y moss and other vegetable structures may be 
dyed a fine green color in the following manner: 
Dissolve 8i av. oz. of ferric chloride and 7 av. oz. 
of acetate of lead in 4i gallons of hot water, and im- 
merse the moss, etc., in this liquid for about one minute. 
Then remove it, drain and p£u*tly dry it, and immerse it 
in a hot solution of 770 grains of chromate of potassium, 
and 1,160 grains of ferrocyanide of potassium. Remove 
the excess of coloring liquid by gentle pressure between 
boards, spread it out on wood to dry somewhat, and finish 
the drying by han^ng it up in an airy, but dark and 
warm chamber. 
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EDITORIAL. 



NOTES OF THE MEETING. 

Again we have to record the close of another of one of 
those delightful reunions of druggists from the d&erent 
sections of the country. The meetings of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association have grown to be of great 
interest and pleasure to till who participate in them, and 
each year as we adjourn and bid good-by to those we 
have met, the feeling is that it has been one of the most 
delightful meetings we have ever attended. The one this 
year is no exception to the rule, for if ever any city tried 
to make the Association feel at home and provide enjoy- 
ment for it, Detroit bids fair to outrank them all. The beauty 
of the city with its fine broad streets, most of which are 
lined with magnificent trees, and the houses of an archi- 
tecture so different from the routine fiat-fronts of our east- 
em cities, where one can hardly tell his house from his 
neighbor's, favorably impressed the senses and made us 
feel we were in a place where comfort and pleasure axe 
thought as much of as the accumulation of wealth. The 
attentiveness of the local druggists was remarkably dis- 
played on many occasions. No care was spared to see 
that each want was attended to, and the trouble they took 
that this should be done was deserving of many thanks. 
The entertainments given were marked by an absence of 
formality which rendered them very enjoyable. 

The meeting was well attended, and each session had 
more than enough present to enter into the discussions 
and render them interesting. 

The section on commercial interest, contrary to general 
expectation, drew out a large crowd, and though one 
evening session was prolonged until eleven o'clock, the 
members remained and were interested to the end. 

The attendance on the section on scientific papers belied 
the statement made in former years that but very few 
were interested in the papers, or that the only reason mem- 
bers attended the meeting was for the entertainments, for 
at each of its sessions, and there were three, a large pro- 
portion of members were present, either as interested 
spectators or participants. 

Pharmaceutical legislation and pharmaceutical educa- 
tion were not forgotten, and the working of the new plan, of 
dividing the work into sections, showed the wisdom of the 
Association in adopting it. A few years ago, no one knew 
when any particular business was to be considered, and it 
was in the power of a person antagonistic to any measure 



to bring up enough business of another nature to crowd 
out what he disliked. As it is now, there are times for all 
things and reasonable opportunity for having all measuree 
carefully considered. It would be impossible to go back to 
the old method, for no one wants it. 

The papers furnished seemed to be a little above the 
average of past years, and show that the Association is 
not deteriorating in its scientific work. 

It was pleasant to see most of the old work horses of the 
association on hand, but the faces of a few who have 
passed over the border-land were missed. 

Wednesday night the reception at the Armory was weU 
attended by young and old. 

Thursday night at the Opera House was passed very 
pleasantly; the singing and dancing of the ballet being 
enlivened by the witticisms of the comedian on polka-dot 
neckties and other things. 

The trip up the river and on Lake St. Clair, though made 
unpleasant for a few by the storm and consequent rolling 
of the boat, was thoroughly enjoyed. A mistake was made 
by most of the party of partaking too freely of the gener- 
ous hospitality of Parke, Davis So Co., for after passing 
through their immense establishment and watching their 
process of manufacturing and gelatin-coating pills, a 
hearty and elaborate lunch was provided on the lawn, 
which seemed to meet the favor of all, but which 
spoiled Che appetite for the banquet provided by the com- 
mittee on entertainment on Star Island. 

On the return to Detroit the company were entertained 
by music and by responses to toasts. Mr. M. W. Alex- 
ander, the President, responding to the toast, ** Amer. 
ican Pharmaceutical Association ;" Mr. Gteo. J. Seabury, 
to *' Where and why should we meet ?" T. P. Cook, of 
Pennsylvania, to ^* Pharmaceutical Exhibits ;*' Dr. J. £. 
Clark, Detroit, to the ''Michigan State Pharmaceutical 
Association,'' and S. A. D. Sheppard, to '' Pharmaceutical 
Education," and volunteer toasts by other gentlemen. 

The badge furnished at this meeting was a miniature 
piU tile, made of celluloid with the letters on the back, 
A. P. A. and M. P. A. ; the latter meaning the Michigan 
State Pharmacy Association, which meeting was held at 
the same time. On the front was the division into twenty - 
four parts, usually seen on pill tiles, and below that a 
number, a different one for each person. There was also 
a little directory printed and furnished with the names of 
every person present and the corresponding number on his 
pill tile. This was very convenient; for, in travelling 
around the city, when one of these little pill tiles was seen, 
by looking at the number and referring to the directory, 
one could tell at once who the owner of it was. 

Prof. Painter, of New York, is a very happy man, for 
besides being honored by an election to the council, and 
also as chairman of the scientific section, he has succeeded 
in at last persuading the Association to go to Sem Francis- 
co ; so next year we may expect our brethren on the Pa. 
cific slope to exert their utmost endeavors to make the 
meeting of 1889 a memorable one. 



rPHE recent observations, which tend to prove that the 
-^ true nature of cholera infantum and, indeed, of many 
other disturbances of the digestive apparatus, instead of 
being infiammatory, is really a condition of poisoning, are 
of great interest to pharmacists from a purely business 
point of view. Taking, for example, the summer cholera 
of infants, the presumption has been, until lately, that it 
is an infiammation— entero-colitis— and the efforts of phy- 
sicians to arrest its progress have been chiefly based 
upon this presumption ; hence the multiplicity of mixtures 
containing opiates, antacids, and astringents. According 
to the new light thrown upon this malady, it becomes ap- 
parent that it is caused by poisonous substances commonly 
developed in the food supplied to infants artificially fed, 
and caused by atmospheric germs. Insanitary surround- 
ings and high temperature serve only as conditions favor- 
ing the development of bacteria, and when the latter gain 
access to the alimentary canal, they interfere with normal 
digestion, and by their growth give rise to leucomaines, 
which are a caiise of acute poisoning. The watery move- 
ments from the bowel are the result of the effort oq the part 
of the system to get rid of the poison, and little is to be 
gained Iby locking up these irritating products in the in- 
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testine. The rational treatment consists in removing the 
contaminated contents of the bowel, arresting the further 
development of bacteria, and securing a pure food supply 
for the future. 

This change in the mode of treatment affects the phar« 
madst, in so far as it diminishes the demand for mixtures 
and abbreviates the duration of treatment. Indeed, with 
proper precautions regarding the purity of the food sup- 
plied for young infants, it does away with much of theneed 
for medicines at all. 

Fortunately the new condition of things offers the wide- 
awake pharmacist a source of profit which may, in a 
measure, at least, replace the loss in business which he 
will otherwise suffer, and that is the sale of properly ster- 
ilized milk. The method at present in favor for insuring 
the freedom of milk from disease germs is the subjection 
of it in closed vessels to a temperature of 260'' F. It 
is found that, when thus treated, cow's milk becomes not 
only aseptic, but the effect of this degree of heat is to ren- 
der it more easy of digestion. The casein, instead of 
forming a hard curd, with difficulty soluble in the intes- 
tiiifid secretions of the infant, forms flocculent curds, more 
nearly resembling those which are characteristic of human 
milk. 

Now, the trouble involved in the proper treatment of 
cow's milk to secure a proper condition must often inter- 
fere with its use if it is to be carried out in every family 
where infants have to be fed artificially. On the other 
hajid, no one so intimately connected with the supply- 
ing of household needs is as capable of undertaking tfais 
work as an intelligent pharmacist. Provided with a 
Papin's digester, or other efficient apparatus, he can 
easily supply all the demands of his neighborhood; for 
nulk thus prepared and preserved in closely stoppered 
bottles can be kept for many days imchanged, and he runs 
little risk of loss on unused stock. The convenience of 
being able at all times to procure properly sterilized milk 
without having to prepare it day by day in the house will 
render the majority of people willing to pay a reasonable 
price for it, providing pharmacists undertake the business 
before the public have been educated to do it for them- 
selves, and the apparatus has become generally intro- 
duced. 



IN view of the prevailing tendency to encourage syste- 
matic education of pharmacists in pharmaceutical col- 
leges in place of that formerly in vogue, and the disposi- 
tion on the part of f ramers of laws regulating the practice 
of pharmacy to accept the possession of a diploma of a 
pharmaceutical college as evidence of fitness in lieu of an 
examination of the candidate, it seems proper to call at- 
tention to the condition of affairs which has grown up in 
the medical profession of this country. For many years 
it was almost invariably the custom to make the posses- 
sion of a medical degree a license to practise, and any per- 
son holding a medical diploma was, so far as the legal re- 
quirements were concerned, enabled to practise medicine 
in nearly every State of the Union. It was not long, how- 
ever, before it became apparent to some that the manu- 
facture of degrees and their advertisement and sale for a 
purely pecuniary consideration might become a profitable 
undertaking; and fiome parts of the coxmtry were flooded 
with such diplomas, and many persons obtained them 
without having acquired even a smattering of medical 
education. 

We have no reaflon to believe that there exist, as yet, 
any bogus pharmEU^utical schools among us; the few 
colleges already in existence, like the earlier medical col- 
leges, being reputably conducted and their diplamas being 
obtainable only after the candidate has presented evidence 
of fitness; but given the same conditions as those which 
existed formerly in the case of the medical profession, and 
we will have such bogus diploma mills organized among 
us, and the reputable pharmacist and the public will cor- 
respondingly suffer. If, on the other hand, pharmacy 
boards will only accept the results of examination by 
themselves or by similarly organized boards as evidence 
of qualification, pharmaceutical schools will then be stimu- 
lated to secure efficient instructors, to improve their 
methods, and increase the percentage of students who 
succeed in passing the licensing boards. The established 



schools will be protected from ruinous competition, and 
the standard of requirements will be kept up to a credit- 
able limit. Students will resort to schools for education in 
pharmacy because the facilities offered for instruction will 
enable them to acquire with greater ease and rapidity the 
knowledge which is requisite to obtain a license to do 
business. 

The medical profession of this country is now endeavor, 
ing to secure reform in this matter, but finds much oppo- 
sition in the existence of so many medical colleges having 
a low grade of requirements, and it is only in a few locali- 
ties that local laws have enabled the reformers to make 
headway against vested rights and conflicting interests. 

It is to be hoped that pharmacists will take advantage 
of the experience of the past, and avoid the condition 
which will surely produce similar results. 



WE are informed that the Conmiittee of Revision and 
Publication of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia will shortly 
issue to the bodies entitled to send delegates to the next 
convention a pamphlet containing the criticisms of im- 
portance which have been made upon the Pharmacopoeia 
as it exists at present. We hardly need to remark upon 
the benefit to be derived from a careful study of these 
comments by those who are to participate in the Conven- 
tion of 1890, or the importance of such a publication as 
affecting tbe labors of the next Committee on Eevision. 

A number of queries and several Society reports which 
have been crowded out from this number of the American 
Druggist will appear in our next issue. 



COBBESFONDENCE. 

American Druggist : 

Replying to inquiry of A. W. S., Pomeroy, O., I have to 
say that a medical diploma is necessary m Washington 
Territory. The law provides that a copy of diploma be 
filed with the county auditor, and the party desiring to 
practise must register at the same time. M. McM. 



QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which answers are desired, must he received 
by the 5th of the months and must in every case he 
accompanied by the nams and address of the writer^ for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication. 



No. 2,234. —Liquid Carbonic Aoid Apparatus. 
We do not know anv firm that makes a specialty of ap- 
paratus for making Jiquid carbonic acid gas. l^^or this 
gurpose, a compressor or pump is necessary which must 
e constructed with great nicety. We have no doubt, 
however, that, if you will consultany of the leading manu- 
facturers of soda-water apparatus, they will put you in 
communication with firms who can supply what is wanted. 

No. 2,235.— Cleaning Sponges (J. E. L.). 

We are asked to give a method of '' cleansing sponges 
of the sand and white particles that are found in them.^ 

On a small scale, the only eflBcient way to deprive 
sponges of sand, is to beat them well, with a stick or mal- 
let, and to shake out the loosened particles of sand. The 
** white particles," or any red core, or large incrustations 
can only be removed by tearing or cutting out. 

On a larger scale, sponges may run between crushing 
rollers, then through agitators, and centrifugal machines 
to remove sand or any other forei^ particles that can be 
dislodged by concussion and agitation. The deeper-seated 
particles, however, are liable to remain under any circum- 
stances. If the sponge is rendered antiseptic, these can do 
no harm. 

No. 2,236.— Bemoving Air-bubbles firom Ointments 

(C. W.). 

This correspondent writes: " Can you suggest anything 
better than the heating process to remove air-bubbles from 
an ointment of vaseline which has been thoroughly agi- 
tated in compounding ? " 

We are sorry to say that we can suggest nothing better. 
If the vehicle mcloeing the air were more liquid and mo- 
bile, we might suggest an aspirator or air-pump, but this 
would probably be insuflBcient to cause the escape of air- 
bubbles from an ointment. If it were in thin layers, how- 
evevy the air may possibly be extracted in this manner. 

No. 2,237.— Swedish Matches (McC. and W.). 

The improved Safety Matches or Swedish Matches were 
invented and introduced by Lundstrom of Jonkopin^, 
Sweden, under a patent. The improvement consisted m 
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dividing the ingredients so that neither portion could ig- 
nite by friction, without coming in contact with the other. 
One of these portions is applied to the ends of the matches, 
and consists of the following substances : chlorate of po- 
tassium 6 parts, sulphide of antimony 2 to 3 parts, glue 1 
part. The glue, of course, must be dissolved and the other 
mgredients added. The wood of the matches also requires 
a previous treatment, which varies in different factories. 
A good plan is to impregnate it with a dilute solution of 
paraffin, after it has been thoroughly dried. The second 
portion of the explosive mixture is prepared from: amor- 
phous or red phosphorus 10 parts, sulphide of antimony or 
oinoxide of manganese 8 parts, ^lue 3 to 6 parts. This 
mixture (the glue being dissolved) is applied to the friction 
surface, which had previously been roughened by a coating 
of glue and sand. 

No. 2,238.— Coloring Matter in Fharmaoeutical Prepa- 
rations (Wheeling). 

This subscriber asks whether we think it iustifiable to 
add any coloring matter to pharmaceutical (that is, medi- 
cinal) preparations, referring particularly to such coloring 
ajgents as '' tincture of cudbear, solution of carmine, or the 
tincture of compound cudbear of the National Formulary. 

In reply we have to say, that a purposeless addition of 
coloring matter would certainly be unjustifiable. But when 
a speci£j object is to be attained, provided no fraud is in- 
tended, and the coloring matter is harmless, we do not see 
what objection can be raised. The addition of red coloring 
matter to white wine, to make it pass for genume red 
wine, would, of course, be a fraud. But in legitimate 
pharmacy, there are many cases where coloring matters 
are useful and advisable. In some cases preparations are 
colored, because it is desired to distinguish them from 
others, with which they might be confounded. Take the 
case of Fowler's solution, for instance. This is not only 
colored, but also flavored by the addition of Compound 
Tincture of Lavender, to prevent the solution^ which would 
otherwise be colorless and tasteless, to be mistaken for an 
innocent solution. Elixir of Valerianate of Strychnine is 
directed by the N. F. to be colored with Compound Tinc- 
ture of Cudbeai*, because the preparation, as heretofore 
made by manufacturers, was always colored, and it would 
have caused confusion to propose a new formula produc- 
ing a colorless product. Compound Syrup of the Phos- 
phates has sdways been colored either with cochineal or 
with cudbear. Whv depart from this custom, when the 
public is accustomed to it in that condition ? Compound 
Elixir of Quinine (N. F.) is directed to be colored, if so de- 
sired, by tne addition of Compound Tincture of Cudbear, 
not because it is intended that the purchaser shall be de- 
ceived as if the preparation had been made from cinchona 
bark, but because the elixir xnaj have to be added, in 
place of Elixir of Cinchona (for which it is a perfectly legi- 
timate substitute, as it can only be regarded as a vehicie, 
and not as a medicine), when the latter is not at hand, and 
a different color would be imparted to the product if the 
elixir had been left colorless. It is all very well to stand 
up for pure medicines. We are as much in favor of purity 
and standard strength, i)erhapB more so, than others. 
But we must not forget that the patient or consumer who 
has to take the preparations has his whims and peculiari- 
ties, and that it is often necessary to dis^tdse disagreeable 
features, or to afford him protection against mistakes from 
dangerous preparations by some outward sign, one of 
which is coloring matter judiciously applied. 

No .2,239.-— Solution of Qun-Cotton ; its Nature CO. H.). 

Our correspondent asks whv it is that films oi differ- 
ent degrees of toughness are obtained by evaporating col- 
lodions made from different kinds of gun-cotton, particu- 
larlv such as are made from long and short-fibred cotton. 

Tnis is a simple Question to ask, but not easy to answer. 
We have frequently speculated on the subject, and are 
surprised that it seems not to have been discussed in 
professional literature. In fact, at this moment we can- 
not recall any publication where the particular point to 
which our correspondent's question leads has been al- 
luded to. 

In the first place, it will be accepted as a fact, verified 
by all practical photographers and many others who have 
worked with ^n-cotton and collodion, that the nature of 
the film (obtamed by allowing a solution of gun cotton to 
evaporate) varies very much— as to toughness, firnmess, 
and cohesion — ^not only according to the Jcind and quality 
of the cotton used, but also accordii^ to the treatment. 
A short-fibred cotton will always yield a weak and brittle 
film, even when it has been converted into ^un-cotton at 
low temperature and with an acid of just sufficient strength. 
Elevation of temperature, prolonged chemical action, and 
very strong acids will render tne resulting gun-cotton 
almost useless for technical purposes. In the case of a Umg- 
fibred cotton, such as that known as \' Sea-Island,'* a 
cautious ti*eatment, a low temperature, with acids of just 
proper strength, and carefully related as to time, results 
in the production of a film which is remarkable for its 
toughness, and which, when torn, very much resembles a 
woven fabric, or rather fine paper, with the fibres inter- 
woven and crossed in every direction. Any overstepping 
of the limits above outlined will produce an inferior pro- 
duct, and when the treatment is carried to excess, the 



result will be just as bad as that obtained from short- 
fibred cotton under similar circumstances. 

Now, it is well known that chemical compounds of defi- 
nite composition and capable of crystallization may be 
obtained by concentFation or evaporation of their solutions, 
and that they will, under proper management, always 
appear in their original forms, although we must suppose 
that, while they were in solution, the original crystals 
were disintegrated down to the crystalline or to the chem- 
ical molecules. 

While it is, however, easy to account for there appear- 
ance, in a crystalline shape of a dissolved chemiccu cam- 
pound^ it is not easy to understand how a v^table fibre 
or cell could be first dissolved and afterwards be reformed^ 
so as to resemble or equal the original fibre in physical 
properties. We can find no explanation for this ; nor 
nave we ever heard one offered by anybody else. But there 
seems to us to be a way out of the difficulty. Is it abso- 
lutely certain and proven that the whole of the gun-cotton 
fibre is actually inptirfect solution ? Is it not possible that, 
naving been modined in structure and chemical composi- 
tion by the treatment it has undergone, a certain portion or 
small skeleton of it is left undissolved and is rendered per- 
fectly transparent and invisible by the action of ether-euco- 
hol? It will be remembered that a comparatively small 
quantity of gun-cotton will render a considerable amount 
of ether-alcohol viscid. And it is known that different 
brands of collodion, thoueh made with precisely like quan- 
tities of gun-cotton (of different origin), are apt to differ 
considerably in their degree of viscosity. It is hard to 
account for this, if we assume that the gun-cotton is in 
perfect solution, unless we assume a more complex reac- 
tion during the conversion of pure cotton fibre into gun- 
cotton resulting in different proportions of products ac- 
cording as longer or shorter fibres €u:*e operated on. 

We are not prepared, at this time, to do more than to 
throw out the suggestion that there is apparentlv some 
physical cause inherent in the fibres, as we would other- 
wise be hardly able to account for the differences observed 
in the collodion films. On the other hand, we encounter facts 
which appear to be positive proofs that collodion is a per- 
fect solution, chief of which is the fact that even perfectly 
clear collodion ma^ be filtered through paper, cotton, or 
other porous material, without appearing to lose its vis- 
cosity. 

No. 2,240.— Beaotion between Camphor and Salol 
(L. F., New York). 

This correspondent writes : * * I recently received a pre- 
scription for powders in which, among other ingredients, 
there was salol and camphor. The others were acetate of 
lead, Dover's powder, and su^ar. On mixing them to- 
gether, the powder became moist, and a little ^ile after- 
wards wet. On investigating the cause, I found it was 
due to the camphor and salol. When these are brought 
together, they liquefy the same as chloral and camphor. 
On addition of water, a heavy, oily-looking liquid sepa- 
rates and remains on the bottom. Alcohol dissolves this 
to a clear solution. When water is added to the alcoholic 
solution, it becomes white, and small drops of oil appear 
on the side of the vessel and on top. I have not come 
across any article on this subject in the current literature. 
Will you kindly explain the reaction ? " 

It is known that chloral hydrate, when brought in in- 
timate contact rby trituration, etc.) with certam bodies, 
such as camphor, menthol, or with phenols, such as carbo- 
lic acid, thymol, etc., brings about a liquid product, if the 
two substances are in suitable proportion. On the other 
hand, camphor, when brought in contact with some of 
these phenols, results in the same kind of product, though 
more rapidly and energetically in some cases than m 
others. 

In the former case we have a compound of chloral- cam- 
phor, chloral-menthol, chloral-phenol, etc.; and in the 
second case, a compound of camphor-menthol, camphor- 
phenol, camphor-thymol, etc., etc. 

The precise nature of these compounds has not been 
made out. It is assumed that the physical change, and 
other changej9 in properties, show the formation of a 
definite chemical compound. If this is so, then it may be 
further assumed that this new compound is a liquid at or. 
dinary temperatures, and that it possesses great solvent 
powers, as it is evidently able to hold in solution whatever 
accidental excess of either of the two constituents may 
originally have been present. That the combination is not 
a very firm one may be inferred from the readiness with 
whicn it may be broken up. 

In the case of camphor and salol, our corre6X)ondent re- 
ports the fact correctly. Salol is a salicylate of phenol 
(representing about 38 per cent of carl>olic acid). On 
triturating it with camphor, a more or less liquid mass re- 
sults, in which the salol is evidently undecomposed; for, 
on treating the liquid mass with solution of carbonate of 
sodium, not a trace of salicvlic acid is taken up. 

At present it is not possible to give a rational explana- 
tion regarding the nature and constitution of these com- 
pounds, except by way of theory, which would serve no 
practical purpose here. 

FormulsB Asked For. 
Can any of your readers furnish the formula of Hair's 
Asthma Cure ? 
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[OBIOUrAL OOMMUlliaATIOm.] 

ON TYPSWBTFBB BIBBOKS. 

BT 18ID0B FURST. 

THE ever recurring query as to re-inking typewriter rib- 
bons bas been kindly referred to me by tne editors of 
tbis Journal. 

In treating of tbis question tbe second time, I sball en- 
deavor to put whatever knowledge I possess regarding it 
into sucb form as will enable any person of average skill 
to make an ink suitable for any particular style of nbbon 
and apply it. I mean to illustrate the principles involved 
and how to meet the various requirements. My reason for 
doing this, rather than to give a specific formula to be fol- 
lowed in every instance, is that often an experimenter has 
alreadv produced an ink which lacks only some correction 
to make it entirely suitable; for ** there are many ways 
leadine to Rome.^^ Besides, an ink which may have been 
suitable at one time, may fail at another because used 
under different conditions, and once a person knows how 
to correct a defect, the ink may be made to answer all 
purposes. 

The constituents of an ink for typewriter ribbons may 
be broadly divided into four elements: 1, thepigment; 2, 
the vehicle ; 3. the corrigent ; 4, the solvent. Tne elements 
will differ witn the kind of ink desired, whether permanent 
or copying. 

Permanent (Record) Ink.—- Any finely divided, non-fad- 
ing color may be used as the pigment, vaseline is the best 
venicle, cmd wax the corrigent. In order to make the 
ribbon last a lonK time with one inking, as much pigment 
as feasible should be used. Suppose we wish to make black 
record ink. Take some vaseline, melt it on a slow fire or 
water-bath, and incorporate by constant stiiring as much 
lampblack as it will take up without becoming grsmular. 
Take from the fire and allow it to cool. The ink is now 
practically finished, except if not entirely suitable on trial, 
it may be improved by adding the corrigent, wax, in small 
quantity. The ribbon should be charged with a very thin, 
evenly divided amoimt of ink. Hence the necessity of a 
solvent, in this instance a mixture of equal p^rts of petro- 
leum benzin and rectified spirit of turpentine. In this 
mixture dissolve a sufficient amount of the solid ink by 
vigorous ag[itation to make a thin paint. Try your ink on 
one extremity of the ribbon; if too soft, add a little wax to 
make it harder; if too pale, add more coloring matter; if 
too hard, add more vaseline. If carefully applied to the 
ribbon, and the excess brushed off, the result will be satis- 
factory. 

On the same principle other colors may be made into 
ink; but for delicate colors albolene and bleached wax 
should be the vehicle and corrigent, respectively. 

The various printing inks may be used if properly cor- 
rected. They require the addition of vaseline to make 
them non-drying on the ribbon, and of some wax if found 
too soft. Where printing inks are available, they will be 
found to give excellent results if thus modified, as the 
pigment is well milled and finely divided. Even black 
cosmetic may be made to answer, by the addition of 
some lampblack to the solution in the mixture of benzin 
and turpentine. 

After having thus explained the principles underlying 
the manufacture of permanent inks. I can pass more rap- 
idly over the subject of copying inks, which is governed 
by the same general rules, rersonally I am not in favor 
of the use of copy iuK ink; first, because the print is liable 
to fade, smear, and oecome invisible; second, because it is 
unsuitable for leg;al cmd other documents of value; third, 
because it is easier to write two or more copies at one 
operation with manifold (carbon) paper than to make a 
second press copy after the writing is done. 

For copving inks, aniline colors form the pigment; a 
mixture of about three parts of water and one part of gly- 
cerin, the vehicle; transparent soap (about one-fourth 
part), the corrigent; stronger alcohol (U. S. P.) (about six 

Sarts), the solvent. The desired amline color will easily 
issolve in the hot Vehicle, soap will give the ink the neces- 
sary body and coimteract the nygroscopic tendency of the 
glycerin, and in the stronger alcohol the ink will readily dis- 
solve so that it can be applied in a finely divided state to the 
ribbon, where the evaporation of the alcohol will leave it 
in a thin film. There is little more to add. After your ink 
is made and tried— if too soft, add a little more soap ; if 
too hard, a little more ^lycenn; if too pale, a little more 
pigment. Probably, prmter's copying ink can be utilized 
here likewise, because every one now has the means to 
modify and correct it to make it answer the purpose. I 
have not tried it because I am opposed to copying mks. 

Users of the typewriter should so set a fresh ribbon as to 
start at the edge nearest the operator, allowing it to run 



back and forth with the same adjustment until exhausted 
along that strip; then shift the nbbon forward the width 
of one letter, running until exhausted, and so on. Finally, 
when the whole ribbon is exhausted, the ccflor will have 
been equably used up, and on re inking the work will ap- 
pear even in color, while it will look patchy if some of the 
old ink has been left here and there, and fresh ink applied 
over it. 

According to the directions here given, I have done 
nearly all the re-inking of my ribbons for more than seven 
years, and I am sure, if the reader should fail, it will be 
due to inattention on his part to some of the principles 
laid down. 

Naw YOBX, October 89d, 1888. 



[Obioinal Oommunication.] 
LLOYD'S CONDBNSEB. 

PROP. J. U. Lloyd, of Cincinnati, has for over a year 
been perfectiti|^ a novel piece of apparatus which will 
undoubtedly come mto general use and displace many of 
the less efficient contrivances heretofore used for condens- 
ing purposes. In devising the new condenser. Prof. 
IJoyd's idea was to bring the whole of the volume of hot 
vapor issuing from the mouth of the still at once m contact 
with a sufficient space of cold surface, to cause its com- 

Elete condensation, with the least expenditure of cooling 
quid, or of space occupied, and without any loss by the 
escape of uncondensed vapors. We have had the privilege 
of receiving periodical information regarding the gradual 
evolution of the apparatus, and are now enabled to describe 
it to our readers, as the patent has been issued a few weeks 
ago (U. S. Pat. 390,243, Oct. 2d, 1888). 




!^ In the accompanying drawing, the figure represents a 
vertical section of the condenser. The condensing cham- 
ber is preferably constructed of an inverted cone-shape, 
but may be made of any other desired form. At its upper 
end it is provided with an inlet, B, for the entrance ot the 
hot vapors to be condensed, and at its lower part, with 
the outlet C, for the escape of the condensed liquid. 

The interior of the condensing chamber may be per- 
fectly smooth, but is preferably provided with a helically 
or other suitably arranged ribbon or fiange extending 
from the top of the condensing chamber to the exit C. 

An outer chamber or jacket, 2>, preferably correspond- 
ing to that of the condenser, surrounds the latter in such 
a manner as to leave a space, a, between the two for the 
circulation of a cold stream of water, which is supplied 
through the tube E projecting into said space, while the 
tube F serves as an exit for the heated water during the 
process of condensation. 

The water chamber, at the under side of the condenser, 
connects with the corresponding chamber at the upper side 
by means of a tube, O^ which establishes communication 
between the two. The stream of water passes from the 
lower chamber to the central part of the upper one, and 
there spreads out in a thin sheet over the upper surface of 
the condenser before passing out of the exit. Thus the 
outside surface of the vapor space is subjected to a con- 
tinuous current of cold water, in a thin stratum, and a 
complete condensation of the vapor thus attained. 

This new form of condenser is distinguished by its com- 
pactness and by its requiring so little gpace, while at the 
same time it presents to the vapors of volatile liquids a very 
large surface which is kept constantly cool. The conden- 
ser may be hung up out of the way,, in any convenient 
place; all that is necessary is to connect the mouth of the 
still with it. 

Prof. lioyd informs us that he has substituted this form 
of condenser even for his largest old-style worms. It con- 
denses vapors from a two-inch pipe as fast as they can be 
delivered. '*The principle is: an extensive cooling sur- 
face, the condensing water being applied in a thin layer, 
the alcoholic (or other) vapors circulating on the other side 
of the water, and the escape of the condensed liquid at C, 
where the water is coldest.*' 

The specitications of tne patent are thus summarized: 

'*In a condensing apparatus, the cone-shaped cham- 
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ber A, havine double walls, the interior of which is pro- 
vided with a heUcally arranged ribbon or flange, and with 
suitable inlet and outlet pipes, B and C, in combination 
with an inclosing receptacle or jacket, D, also i>rovided 
with inlet and outlet pipes E and F, ana distributing pipe 
(7, a space, a, bein^ formed between the said chamber and 
its inclosing jacket, substantially in the manner and for 
the purpose specified/^ 



Effbct of Hybridization on Cinchonas. 

The following is an abstract of a paper by Mr. D. Hooper, 
the qjiiinolo^st of the India Government, read at the late 
meetmg of tne Brit. Pharm. Conference: 

In the cinchona plantations of the Madras Government 
there are two well-defined species of cinchona, C. succi- 
rubra and 0. officinalis— the bark from the former contain- 
ing less quinine with more cinchonidine and cinchonine 
than that from the latter. Between these two species there 
are also man^r hybrids, and as the hybrids frequently as- 
sume the quicker growing character of the succirubra 
parent, it was interesting to ascertain how far and in what 
direction the hybridization affected the production of alka- 
loid. Fifty samples of succirubra bark examined 3rielded 
an average of 6.5 per cent of total alkaloid, and in 100 parts 
of this the quinine ranged from 17.6 to 26.8 parts, the aver- 
age being 22.2 parts, whilst the average of the cinchonidine 
was 36.1 parts. Only five out of the fifty samples failed to 
comply with requirements of the British Pharmacopoeia 
for bark, that it should yield between five and six per cent 
of total alkaloid, not lees than half of which shall consist 
of quinine and cinchonidine. From fifty samnles of C. 
officinalis bark, the average yield of total alkaloia was 5.25 
per cent, but in 100 parts of this the quinine ranged from 
48.2 to 62.1 parts, average 55.9 parts, while the cinchoni- 
dine only averaged 26.7 parts. The results obtained in 
analyses of twenty-five hybrid b€urks showed more total 
alkaloid with proportions somewhat different from the 
theoretical quantities calculated for a typical hybrid on the 
assumption that it would partake equally of the character 
of the two parents. The quinine ranged from 30.8 to 55.3 
per cent of the total alkaloid, the figures for cinchonidine 
mcreasing more or less with the decrease of the quinine, 
and the two t(»;ether constituting four-fifths of the whole 
alkaloid. The highest amoimt of quinine in the succirubra 
barks was only equal to the lowest in the hybrid barks, 
whilst that of the highest of the hybrids merged into the 
lowest of the official barks. — After Pharm, Joum. 

Preparation of Fore Hydrogen. 

AcooRDiNG to Schwarz, a very profitable method of pre- 
paring pure hydrogen eas consists in mixing together 
20 parts of zinc-dust and 22.8 parts of calcium hydrate, 
obtained by slaking caustic Hme with a sufficient quantity 
of water, then sifting and drying at 100^ C. On gently 
heating the mixture, hydrogen gas is given off in copious 
quantities and very regularly. 20 Gm. of zinc and 22.8 
parts of cedcium hydrate yield 5,200 C.c. of pure hydrogen 
at 0* 0. and 760 mm., corresponding to 0.466 Gm. of water. 
The mixture cannot be kept ready-mixed, as it will gradu- 
ally react even in the cola.— Dingl, Polyt. Joum. 

The Adulteration of Sherry. 

In the last issue of the United States Consular Reports, 
the Consuls at Cadiz and Jerez de la Frontera return to 
the subject of the adulteration of sherry, on which they 
reported most unfavorably. Mr. Ingraham^ of Cadiz, 
sends a translation of a circular from the Spanish Minister 
of the Interior to the civil governors of the provinces, direct- 
ing prosecutions against the makers and vendors of adul- 
terated wines, in accordance with a royal decree a^inst 
adulteration. Adulterated wines are thus defined m the 
decree: Natural wines which contain: (1.) Impure in- 
dustrial alcohol and alcohol from husks fcascara), if they 
are not rectified and purified. (2.) Salicylic acid and other 
antiseptic substances. (3.) Foreign colorins^ substances, 
those derived from the products of pit coal (sic), as well 
as of vegetable or other orij^. (4.) Artificial glucose, 
sugar from flour, or new wine. (5.) Glycerin. In a re- 
port on the trade in sherry for last year, Mr. Ingraham 
says : ' ' Old houses admit that the demand for low-priced 
wmes compels them to yield reluctantly and compete for 
the market by using Berlin spirits for rectification at one- 
half the cost of Spanish ^rape alcohol, which is sold at 
251. to SOL a butt, accordmg to vintage, while German 
alcohol is selling at 131. a butt under sharp competition 
and on long credit.'^ Eleven thousand butts of this spirit 
were imported into Cadiz in 1886, and consumed in the 

Erovince, the total average vintage of which was 75,000 
utts. The Mayor of Jerez declares that all the misfor- 
tunes of the wine-growers arise from the use of the in- 
dustrial spirits; that the cellars are ''mysterious labora- 
tories, whose secrets no one is allowed to penetrate," and 
that the spurious usurps the genuine wines. It is said 
that only four gallons of spirit are used in a butt of wine, 
but the proportion of import to the vintage is as 11 to 75, 
and Cadiz only imports about one-twentieth of that an- 
nually imported into Spain.— After J. S. Chem. Ind. 



[Obioikal OoioRnnoATioii.l 

HISTORICAI. NOTES ON ANTIMONT AND ITS 
PBINCIPAI. COMBINATIONS. 

BY PROF. JAMES F. BABCOCK, BOSTOX. 

THE native trisulphide of antimony (stibnite) was known 
to Eastern nations from the very earliest times under 
the name of koM or kohol—a, word which has passed into 
alcohol— the modem name of spirit of wine, but which 
was first applied to this minerat and afterwards to any 
fine powder. Poppius, in his Basilica antimonii^ writes 
as follows: '* The use of this by the Spanish women for 
improving the beauty of their eyelashes was very com- 
mon ; the powder was called alcohol (which term even to 
the present day is employed in chemical laboratories), 
whence crude and unbroken antimony is called antimony. " 
Lemert savs: '' To alcohohze or reduce into alcohol sig- 
nifies to subtilize, as when a mixture is beaten into an im- 
palpable powder " (Lemery, * ' Course of Chemistry," trans- 
lated by W. Harris, London, 1686, page 40. See also note 
to '* Alcohol," in New Remedies, December, 1880, p. 369). 

The use of the sulphide of antimonv as a cosmetic was 
common among the Syrians, Babylonians, Arabs, He- 
brews, and other Oriental nations, a custom which is 
several times referred to in the Old Testament. ** Jezebel 
heard of it, and she painted her face and tied her head, 
and looked out at a window," 2 Kings ix. 30. St. Jerome's 
translation of this passage reads, '*depixit oculas 8uos 
atibio.^^ "For whom thou didst wash tnyself, paintcdst 
thy eyes, and deckedst thyself with ornaments,^' Ezeldel 
xziii. 40. In the Spanish translation, this passage is ren- 
dered '^ alcoholaate tua qjos.^^ St. Jerome's translation 
reads: circumlinisti attbio oculos tuos.'^ 

DiosooRiDES (1st century) writes of the crude mineral 
under the names of tfrt/i/iz and 6rifii, He describes it as 
crystalline and friable. In preparing it as a paint, he di- 
rects that it should be inclosed in a lump of dough, and 
buried in coals until reduced to a cinder; extinguished 
with milk and wine, it is again to be placed upon coals, 
and blown till ignition, but he cautions that if burned too 
long, it becomes lead [see below ; also foot-note] (Dios- 
corides, v., 99). The description given by Pliny (1st 
century) does not correspond in all respects to the ordi- 
nary sulphide of antimony. He says: *' It is white and 
shining without being transparent, and has the several 
names of stimmi, stibi, alabastrum^ and larbaais. There 
are two kinds of it, the male and the female. The latter 
kind is the more approved of, the male stimmi being more 
uneven, rougher to the touch, less ponderous, not so radi- 
ant, and more gritty. The female kind, on the other hand, 
is bright and finable, and separates in laminae, and not in 
globules. Stimmi is possessed of certain ref rigerative and 
astringent properties, its principal use in medicine being 
for the eyes. Hence it is that most persons call it platy- 
ophthalmon (meaning eye-dilating), it being extensively- 
employed in the calhblepharic (meaning beautifying the 
eyebrows) preparations of females. . . . The method of 
preparing it is to burn it inclosed in a coat of cow dung in 
a furnace, which done, it is quenched with woman*s nulk, 
and pounded with rain water in a mortar." Puny then 
directs the powder to be washed, and the fine portion 
poured off and allowed to settle. He adds: ''The main 
thin^ of all is to observe such a degree of nicety in the 
heating it as not to let it become lead.'' Some writers in- 
fer from this passage and a similar one in Dioscorides 
that the ancients occasionally obtained antimony in a 
metallic state^ but, as in the case of zinc, confoimded it 
with lead, which was better known to them (Pliny, ** Na- 
tural History," xxxiii., 33, 34. 

The origin of the name antimony is uncertain. In the 
Latin translation of Gbber (8th century), the crude sul- 
phide is called antimonium, (Jeber writes: ** Antimony 
18 calcined, dissolved, clarified, congealed, and ground to 
powder; so it is prepared (** Sum of Perfection,^ Book I., 
Part HI., ch. 8.).* 

Basil Valentine (15th century) says : ** The Arabians, 
to whom in times past this mineral was known, did in 
their language call it asfnat; but the Chaldeans called it 
stibium: among the Latins at this day the name anU- 
mony is used,t by which name they first of all signified it. 

* The tiret Latin traiMlator of Arabic woricB in the Middle Are was Omstan- 
tinus Africanus, of Salerno (about OW to 1065 a.d. ). It is in his translation of 
a work of IshAlc ben Suleim&n (died Wt a.d. i, entitled *' Liber de ^radibus.*' 
that the term antimonium first oocurs. At least, this passage, as oociirriD^ 
in a translation which is supposed to have been made previous to that of any 
of Geber's works, may be placed flrst— Kd. Am. Dbugo. 

t The Arabic mane of antimony is ithmid or ithmad (or utttmud, as some 
authorities elve). In Baxil Valentine's work, the term asincU is probably only 
a misprint Tor asmat. The " New Eni^lish Dictionary " (Murray ^ says: ** Like 
many other alcheraistic terms, antimonjf is a corruption of some Arabic 
word, refashioned to wear a Greek or Latin aspect -perhaps, as has beensu^r- 
gested, of the Arabic name uthmud, othmod itself, latinised athimodium, 
atimodium^ afinumitim, antimonium. The earlier form of the Arable Is ith- 
mid. In which Littre suggests an adaptation (quasi ittummid) of Greek 
6TtUfJLi8-a. irariant of 6rifi^t^ whence also Latin ntibium. If this conjec- 
ture is substantiated, antimonium and stibium will be transformations of one 
and the same word.'^ 

The word stimmi had long been suspected to be of Egyptian origin, as it is 
evidently formed after the pattern of other words known to be of this origin, 
such as kommi. kiki, ammi (to which may probably be added cappari^ cinna- 
bari, alnapi^ thiatpL, etc. , etc.). And it has indeed been found upon inscriptions 
dating from the 17th century before Christ (from the temple of Oendenm), in 
which an Egyptian fleet is reported to have brought from the extreme north- 
east of Africa, among other commodities, also 9etem or atimmi^ which 18 sul- 
phide of aaUmouy, The substance itself was found in mortars dl«wv«rM in 
the laboratories of old Egyptian temples,— fip. An. JDbooo, 
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We Gtormans in our language have given it a name which 
seems to express a certain property of its nature; for 
since it is seen to consist of a certain streaked matter, and 
of it may easily he made glass, endued with various 
colors, which proceed therefrom, we have called it spies- 
glctss, as if we should say streaked glass" ("Chariot of 
Antimony," London, 1678, p. 36). The French story that 
the name, which in that language is antimoine, originated 
from the accidental poisoning of monks, to whom Valen- 
tine had administered it, supposing it would have the same 
fattening effect upon them that it nad upon swine, has no 
foundation. Valentine, indeed, mentions the fattening of 
swine hy the use of the crude sulphide, hut he says noth- 
ing of its administration to mori&. He writes : ' ' There- 
fore let men know that antimony not only purgeth gold, 
cleanseth, and frees it from every peregrme matter, and 
from all other metals, but also, by a power innate in 
itself, effects the same in men and beasts. If a farmer 
purpose in himself to keep up and fatten any of his cattle, 
as, for example, an hog, two or three days before let him 
give to the swine a convenient dose of crude antimony— 
about half a draohm mixed with his food— that by it he 
may be purged, through which purgation he wfll not only 
acQuire an appetite to his meat, but the sooner increase 
ana be fattened " (Bazil Talentine, " Chariot of Antimony 
with Annotations by Theodore Kirknngius, M.D.," Lon- 
don, 1678, p. 86). Bkromann remarks: "As to what is 
said by some, that it derives its name of antimony from 
its bad effects on the monks of his society, as if antinKma- 
chal, is entirely without foundation, as JBasilius himself 
makes use of that appellation, which otherwise he cer- 
tainly would not have done" (Bergmann's "Chemical Es- 
says," HL, 110). 

VALBirmnE (15th century) also gave the first detailed ac- 
count of antimony and many of its preparations and com- 
binations in his " Triumph- Wagen Antimonii," first pub- 
lished in Leipzig in 1604. " Li this work," says Roscoe, 
" the characteristic properties of the antimony compounds 
are so completely given tbat up to the beginning of this cen- 
tury hardly any further knowledge of this subject had 
been ^ined." valkntinb was the first to give a clear de- 
scription of the method of preparing the regulus or metal, 
which he calls spei^gUzs-rex.'^ He does not, however, 
claim this as a new discovery, for he expressly states that 
the stellate crystalline surface shown oy the metal had 
been observed before his time. He gives the following 
process: "Take of the best Hungarian speis-glas and 
crude tartar equal parts, and of sal-nitre half a part; 
grind them well together, and afterwards flux them in a 
wind-furnace; pour out the flowing matter into a cone, 
and there let it cool ; then you will find the regulus, which 
thrice or oftener purge with tartar and nitre, and it will 
be bright and white, shining like cupellate silver, which 
hath fulminated and overcome all its lead " (" Chariot of 
Antimony," Ijondon, 1678, p. 107). Valentine mentions 
the use of the metal for casting printer's types, and 
says: "Antimony is useful for many purposes, and, 
among others, for making the letters employed by print- 
eri8." Valentine regarded antimony as an imperfect lead. 
He says : " Between antimony and common lead there is 
a certain near aflSnity, and they hold a strict friendship 
each with the other. As a tree casts out of its side its 
superfluous rosin, which is the sulphur of that tree, as the 
cherry tree and other trees which give forth such ^ms, 
... 80 the earth likewise hath abortive fruits, which in 
separation from the pure metals are severed and cast out." 
In his work entitled " Offenbarungder verborgenen Hand- 
griff e, " Erfurth, 1 624, he says : ' ' Antimony is the bastard 
of lead, as wismutb or marcasite is the bastard of tin." In 
a French manuscript, " Macrocosms ou Traite des Mine- 
raux," quoted by Hoefer, Valentine gives the following 
method of preparing the regulus: "By the addition of 
tartar and salt, there may be made from antimony a 
regulus, which, being melted, if there be added steel-iron 
by a secret preparation, it will show a star, which before 
my time was called the philosophical star" (Hoefer, "His- 
toire de la Chimie," Paris, 1866, Vol. I., 483). Valen- 
tine and some of his contemporaries believed that the 
crystalline surface was onlj' produced when iron was used 



* Fioni several paHsaffeB occurrmg: in old claasical and Oriental works, it has 
been surmised that metaUic antimony was known at the time when the re- 
spectire works were written. Thus, Pliny, in his *' Natural History," 88, 84, 
Hays of sulphide of antimony: ** Ante omnia autem urendi modus necesBarius 
est ne plumbum flat/' ** But, before all, moderation must be used In roasting, 
lest it become lead." A similar remark is made by Dioscorides. The mean- 
in? is simply '' lest it melt like lead.'' WittsteJn and others have misunder- 
stood the passafi^e. 

In a Sanskrit glossary of synonyms of substances used in Hindu medicine, 
composed by a Cashmeer physician, Narahari, between the yearn 1286 and 
1250, there occur, in the section on minerals (xiii, 87-tt; 86-100; edition of 
Qarbei two chapters, the first of which is rightly interpreted by Oarbe as 
referring to the native black sulphide of antimony, as every attributive there 
mentioned (''black, dark-colored, eye-stimulating, oollyrium,'' etc.) exactly 
agrees with the crude substance. A subsequent cnapter, however, speaks of 
another form of antimony, which Garbe r^ers to the pure metal, basing his 
opinion on a few descriptive adjectives (sauvfra-«dra, '' the essence of sau- 
vira'* that is. of sulphide of antimony); kapota-^ra^ same meaning), used 
in the tc^xt. But in the absence of any* other confirmatory proof that anti- 
aionv as a metal was kiown to the Hindus in those days, the description 
alluded to is most probi^blj to be referred to a purified sulphide. Indeeo, one 
of the adiectives used by Narahari (" valmtkagfrsha,'' '' having the form of an 
ant-hUl,'') and which Qarbe tried, unsuccessfully, to find an explanation for, 
refers undoubtedly to the shape the mass acquires from the vessel in which 
it is fused. It is even at this dav sold In roundish maases of the form of the ves- 
sel in which it is melted. While in the instances quoted a knowledge of aoti- 
mony as metal is not to be assumed, it is quite probable that metaUks and- 
monV was known in Europe even before Basil Yalentinei though he is the first 
one to mentfon it— Ed. Av. Dbvoq. 



in its preparation, but Boyle discredited this explana- 
tion, and claimed tnat iron for this purpose was unneces- 
sary. He says: ** Upon this subject I must not omit to 
tell you that awhile since an industrious acquaintance of 
ours was working on an antimonv, which, imawares to 
him, was, as we then supposed, of so x)eciuiar a nature, 
that making a regulus of it alone without iron, the com- 
mon way (for his manner of operation I inquired of him), 
he foimd, to his wonder, and showed me bis regulus 
adorned witb a more conspicuous star than I have seen in 
several stellate reguluses of both antimony and Mars^' 
(Boyle, **0n the unsuccessfulness of Experiments"). It 
was claimed by some chemists that the crystalline surface 
shown by the pure metal was connected with a favorable 
conjimction ot the stars. Of this^ LsaiERTsavs: ''The 
star which appears upon the martial regulus of antimony 
when it is well purified, has given occasion to the chem- 
ists who reason upon the matter; and the greatest part of 
these men being strongly persuaded of the planetaiy in- 
fluences and a supposed correspondence between each of 
the planets, and the metal that be£a*s its name, they have 
not wanted to assert that this same star proceeded from 
the impression which certain little bodies flowing from the 
planet Mars do bestow upon antimony for sake of the re- 
maining iron that was mixed with it. and for this reason 
they wonderfully recommend the making of this prepara- 
tion on Tuesday rather than another day, between 7 and 
8 o'clock in the morning, or else between 2 and 3 in the 
afternoon, provided the weather be clear and fair, think- 
ing that that day which is denominated from Mars to be 
the time that it lets fall its influences most plentiful of 
any. . . . But all opinions] of this kind have no manner 
of probabiHty, for nobodies experience did ever evince 
that the metals have any such correspondence with the 
planets, as I have maintained otherwhere ; much less can 
thev prove that the influences of the planets do imprint 
such and such figures to metals, as these men do deter- 
mine " (Lemery,"* A Course of Chemistry," translated by 
Walter Harris, M.D., London, 1686, 212). 

Notwithstanding the exact descriptions of antimony by 
Valentine, this metal was confoimded with bismuth by 
LiBAVius and some other chemists of the sixteenth century. 
Ettmuller described the regulus as '' the most noble and 
most metallic part of antimony (i. «., the sulphide) or rather 
the concentrated mercury of antimony ; this regulus is of 
the nature of lead or an imperfect metal " (" Chymia ra- 
tionalis," Ley den, 1884). Lembrt in a work published in 
1707, *' Traite de Tantimoine," Paris, gave a complete de- 
scription of antimony and a large number of antimooial 
preparations. Neumann in his *' Chymia medica," 1756, 
vrrites as follows: **Lemery in his treatise on antimony 
describes no less than two hundred preparations of anti- 
mony; among- which there are many good and many use- 
less ones. That gentleman was an excellent workman, but 
an unhappy philosopher; we may depend on his operations, 
but we are not to trust his theory" (Neumann, ** Chemical 
Works," translated by William Lewis, Loudon, 1773, Vol. 
I., 200). 

Native antimony was discovered by Swab at Sahlberg 
near Sahl, Sweden, in 1748. (Act. Acad. reg. scient., 
Stockholm, 1748.) 

Antimony and its combinations were especially studied 
by Berqmann (1773-1782); by Berzeuus (1812-1821); by 
Rose (1825) ; by Phillips (1830) ; and by Fremy (1844). 

The first determination of the atomic weight of anti- 
mony was by Berzeuus in 1818. He ^ave the weight as 129 
(Schw. Jour., xxii., 69;; Schneider in 1856 cleumed that 
120 was more exact (Pogg. Ann., xcviii. , 243) ; Dexter 
found it to be 122 (Pogg, Ann., c, 663;; this result was 
confirmed by Dumas m 1859, and by Kessler in 1861 
(Ann. Chim. et Phys., 3, Iv., 129; Pogg, Ann., cxii., 146). 
Cooke in 1878 after a very thorough examination decided 
in favor of 120 as the correct figure {Ainer. Jour, Science, 
3, XV., 41 and 107). 

Explosive or electrolytic antimony was discovered by 
Gk)RE in 1858 (Phil. Trans., 1858, 185; 1859, 797; 1862, 
323). 

Antimony Chlorides.— The preparation of antimony 
trichloride is given by Valentine in his ** Triumph wa^en 
Antimonii, " 1604. His method consisted in the distillation 
of equalparts of the native sulphide with corrosive subli- 
mate. He called the product speisglas-ol and says of it : 
* * The oil which comes over is at first white, and congeals 
like ice or clots of butter." 

An oxychloride of antimony precipitated when a con- 
centration solution of the chloride is added to water was 
known to Valentine. Paracelsus (1493-1541) describes 
this preparation under the name of mercurius mice 
(*' Archidoxorum," lib. 5, 20). This preparation was for a 
long time believed to contain mercury, but Qlauber 
showed this to be an error. He writes : • * Take this white 
powder called mercury of life and heat it in a crucible; 
you will find that it is transformed into a glass of anti- 
mony, but you will not obtain a trace of mercury;." 
Glauber prepared the chloride of antimony by treating its 
oxide with spirit of salt (hydrochloric acid) and he states 
that similar products may be obtained by treating arsenic, 
tin, and zinc in the same manner. 

Towards the end of the 16th century the precipitated 
oxychloride of antimony was much employed by a Vero- 
nese physician, Alqarotus, under the name of piUvis 
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angdicus. It was afterwards known as the powder of 
Algaroth. Crollius in ** Basilica chymica," Francof., 
1609, described it under the mass of antimonium diapho- 
reiicum, and Beguinius in his **Tyrocinium chyniicum," 
Paris, 1608, called it hezoardicum minerale. The determi- 
nation of the exact nature and composition of this precipi- 
tate is due to Phillips (1830), and Malaguti (1835) (Phil 
Mag., VIU., 406; Ann, Chim. Phya. (2), LIX., 220). 

Antimony Hydridb.— This ^ was discovered in 1837 by 
L. Thompson (Lon, and Ed, Phil, Mag. (3), X., 353); and 
about the same time independently by Pfaff (Pogg. 
Ann,, XLI., 339). It was specially studied by Jones m 
1876 (Chem. Soc, Jour,, 1876, 641). 

Antimony Oxides.— The trioxide of antimony was de- 
scribed by DiosooRiDBS and Pliny [1st cent.], and was 
obtained by roasting the native sulphide. 

Basil Valentine prepared a crude antimoniate of potas- 
sium by the fusion of antimony with nitre; he gave to the 
product the name pulvis attms antimonii. Libavids (1560- 
1616) treated the residue obtained in this way with acids, 
and thereby produced an impure antimonic acid. 

A celebrated nostrum consisting of oxide of antimony 
and phosphate of calcium, produced by heating the sulph- 
ide with horn shavings, and called pulms febrifugus Ja- 
cobi or James's powder, was introduced by Dr. James, an 
English physician, about 1750. In the liondon Pharma- 
copeia of 1788 it is called pulvis antimonalis, 

Pearson made an examination and analysis of this nos- 
trum in 1791 and disclosed its composition and mode of 
preparation (Phil. Trans., LXXXI.j 317). 

The earliest mention of the native oxide (valentinite) 
was by Mongez in 1783 (Jour, de Phys,, XXII., 66). Ross- 
ysBi, examining a variety of this mineral from Bohemia 
in 1784, confirmed the composition determined by Mongez 
(CrelVs Ann., I.. 334). 

The number ot the oxides of antimony was for some time 
in dispute. Thenard in 1790 mentioned six (Ann. Chim., 
XXXII. , 259). Proust in 1804 admitted only two {Jour, 
de Phys,, LV., 328). Berzelius (1812-1821) determined 
that there were three (Ann. Chim., LXXX.: Ann, Ch. 
Phys,, xvn.). 

The salts of antimonic acid were studied by Berzeuus 
in 1818 (Schweig. Jour.. XXII., 69). These salts were 
thoroughly investigated by Fremy in 1843. This chemist 
suggested the antimoniate of potassium as a reagent for 
the detection of sodium salts (Comptes Rendus, XVI., 
187; Ann. Chim. Phys, [3], XII., 499). Hefptner studied 
the same subject in 1852 (Pogg. Ann,, LXXXVI., 418). 
Sohlippe in 1821 described the sulphantimoniate of sodi- 
um, known as Schlippe's salt (Schweigg. Jour., XXXIIL, 
320). 

Antimony and Potassium Tartrate.— Basil Valentine 
(15th cent.) was the first to mention the medicinal virtues 
of antimonial preparations (** Triumph wagen Anti- 
monii," Leips., 1604). Paracelsus (1493-1541) contrib- 
uted much towards the extension of the medical use of 
antimony, but he divided the medical profession into two 
hostile camps, which for a long time carried on a bitter 
contest in regard to the merits of these preparations. Se- 
VERIN, a most ardent disciple of Paroelsub, still further 
popularized the use of these medicines. In 1571 he wrote : 
^* Just as antimony purifies gold and separates impurities 
from mineral substances, so it removes from the body of 
the sick man all impediments to the play of the natural 
functions of his organization (''Idea medicinsd philoso- 
phicee," etc., Basle. 1571). 

In 1556 the opponents of the medicine obtained an act of 
the Paris parliament forbidding the use of antimony and 
its comi>ounds, and in 1603 the medical facultv of Paris 
took a similar step, and issued a decree which declared 
antimony to be a poison, and condemned its use (Spren- 
gel, **HiRt. de la Med.," HI., 121). In the same year, a 
celebrated physician, Turquet de Mayerne, was prose- 
cuted under this decree because he had, in spite of the 
decree, sold antimonial preparations, and Besnier in 1600 
was expelled from the medical faculty for having pre- 
scribed them. 

The decree of the faculty against Turquet, dated at 
PariSj December 5th, 1603, is as follows: **The College of 
Phj;sicians in the Academy of Paris, legallv assembled, 
having heard the report of the faculty to whom was en- 
trusted the duty of examining the tract published imder 
the name of Turquet of Mayeme, condemn it unanimously 
as an infamous nbel, full of proved falsehoods and impu- 
dent calumnies, which could only be made by an imorant 
and impudent man furious from drink. Turquet himself 
is judged to be unfit to practice medicine, on account of 
rashness, impudence, and ignorance of true medicine. All 
true physicians who practise among any people or in any 
place, are exhorted to exclude Turquet and similar monstros- 
ities of men and opinions from themselves and their bound- 
aries, and to remain faithful to the teachings of Hippocrates 
and Galen ; and any one of the order of physicians of Paris 
is prohibited from entering into medical consultation with 
Turquet and those like him. Whoever does otherwise, 
shall be deprived of the privileges of the academy, and 
expelled from the number of the regents" (Hoefer, ^' Hist- 
delaChimie,"II., 239). 

Sylvius (1614-1672) was a zealous partisan in favor of 
antimonial preparations as remedial agents and among 
others he aavocated the use of regulus of antimony cast 



into piUs like shot, which when once used were washed and 
kept for future employment for the same purpose— hence 
their name pUulce perpetucB (Sylvius, *' Opera medica,'* 
Amsterdam, 1670). (Joolets in which wine had been al- 
lowed to stand for some time, were also employed and it 
was believed that both the pills and the goblets acted only 
by contact and did not lose weight. Viqani (1683) was one 
of the first to combat this idea. He affirms, as the result of 
his own experience, that the antimony gradually lost 
weight, and that wine was rendered emetic by the com- 
bination of the tartar contained in the wine with the 
particles of the metal (Vigani, *' Medulla chemisB,'^ Lon- 
don, 1683) . Lemery expresses a similar opinion. He says : 
'* When a man swallows the perpetual pill, it passes by its 
own weight and purges downwards ; it is washed and given 
as before, and so on perpetually. . . . Almost all chemists 
have written that this pill loses nothing at all of its 
weight, though taken several times. It is true, indeed, 
the diminution is but very small, yet, nevertheless, it 
would not be hard to remark it in some measure. . . . 
When this {>ill had been taken and voided twenty or 
thirty times, it purges not so much as it did at first, as 
well because the more soluble parts of the sulphur are 
gone, as that which remains dotn pass without any great 
effect" ("A Course of Chymistry, by Nicholas Lemej^'," 
translated by Walter Harris, M.D., London, 1686). Dunn^ 
the period of the medical controversy on antimony (1620) 
CoRNAOOHnri, professor in the university at Pisa, piiblished 
a work entitled '^Methodus in pulverem," in which he 
gave an account of a powder, invented by the Elarl of War- 
wick, which had acquired great celebrity in Italy. This 
powder was composed of scammony, crude antimony, and 
cream of tartar triturated together. The wonderful cures 
attributed to its use attractea the attention of a physician 
of Mecklenburg, named Mynsioht, who in 1631 described 
a preparation made by boiling a solution of tartar with 
crocus m>etaHorum ([Mynsicht, '* Thesaurus medico-chymi- 
cus,^' 1631). To this prepeuration he gave the name of 
tartar emetic. M ynsicht was the first to clearly describe 
the preparation of this salt, but there are indications that 
it was known to some of tne earlier chemists— as Valent- 
TINE and LiBAViuB (Hoefer, **Hist. de la Chimie," Vol. 
I., 480). Glass of antimony was afterwards substituted 
for the crocus. Lehery writes: **This preparation is a 
soluble tartar, impregnated with some portion of glass of 
antimony which renders it emetic.^' Sala, whose works 
were published in 1647, wrote a treatise on the medical uses 
of antimony (*' Anatomia antimonii ''), in which he insisted 
on extreme care in the use of antimonial preparations. 
He says: '* Whoever values his health should be on his 
guard against these medicines. Independently of the ar- 
senic wmch is found naturally in antimony, this substance 
may by combination with other bodies acq[uire poisonous 
propeiides, just as mercury, which in itself is not a poison, 
may become so in the state of corrosive subhmate'^ 
(Sala, "Opera medico-chymica." Francf., 1647). In 1637 
antimony wine was allowed a place in the officinal French 
pharmacopoeia, and in 1666, upon the petition of the medi- 
cal faculty, the original decree of the parliament against 
it was rescinded. In an essay on '* Antimoniated Tartar,'* 
in 1773, Bbbqmann gave a full account of its preparation 
and properties (Ber^mann, "Opuscula,^^ I., 10). This salt 
wa s espe ciaUy studied by Thenard, 1801 (Ann. Chim.j 
XXXVin., 39); and by Fhillips, in 1825 (Ann. Philos,, 
(2) IX., 372). 

AiTTDfONY SuLPmDES.— The early use of this mineral as 
a cosmetic and the references to it by Dioscoiudes and 
Pliny have been already given. Among the alchemists 
and the early metallurgists crude sulphide of antimony 
was employed to separate the baser metals from gold. It 
was caDed by a variety of names, as lupus metallorum, 
proteus aries, othta, satumus philosophorum, magnesia 
satumi, judex ultimus, etc. valentine and Glauber 
knew that the mineral contained sulphur, but its exact 
composition was first definitely stated by Bergmann in 1782 
(Bergmann, * * Opuscula phys. et chem., II I. , 164) . Valen- 
tine (15th Cent.) describes the preparation of the red or 
precipitated sulphide as foUows: '* Antimony (sulphide) 
IS pulverized ana boiled for two hours in a concentrated 
lye prepared from the ashes of the oak ; strong vinegar is 
then added, and the liquid filtered. The antimony will 
thus become a beautiful red " (*'Triumphwagen Antimo- 
nii," Leipzig, 1604. p. 168). Glauber, in 1654, describes a 
preparation, whicn he calls parux/cea antimonialis or sul- 
phur purgans universale, made by precipitation of a solu- 
tion of the slag produced during the preparation of regulus 
by means of vinegar (" Pharmacopoea spai^yrica"). Ett- 
MULLER, in 1684, describes a similar preparation. He states 
that when crude antimony is fused with alkalies, in order 
to extract the regulus, the sulphur is absorbed by the 
flux, and that to extract it, the slag should be dissolved in 
water and a<^id added, when ^' there is produced a horrible 
stench and a diaphoretic sulphur, called golden sulphur of 
antimony, is precipitated" (Ettmuller, ** Chymia rationa- 
lis," 1684). This preparation consisted only of sulphur, 
such as would be proauced by adding an acia to a solution 
of alkaline polysulphide, but afterwards a preparation 
containing antimony was, by later writers, directed to be 
made by adding acia to a more or less oxidized solution of 
sulphide of antimony containing sulphantimonate of the 
alkali. Precipitated sulphide of antimony was extensively 
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used as a medicine about [the beginning of the 18th century 
under the name of kermes mineral. A Parisian apothe- 
cary, named Dk la Liqerik, had bought the secret from a 
German apothecary, a disciple of Glauber. The adminis- 
tration of this preparation by a monk named Simon to a 
Carthusian monk, whose life had been despaired of by the 
Paris faculty, is said to have restored him to health. The 
preparation thus acquired a great reputation. Simon 
called this powder alkermes mineral, and it was afterwards 
called poudre des chartreux, being sold by the Carthusian 
friars in Paris at a considerable price (Liemery, **Sur ime 
preparation appellee communement Poudre des Chartreux 
ou Kermes mmeral," Mem. de VAcad., Paris, 1720). Such 
was the celebrity for remarkable cures which this medi- 
cine acquired that the French Government purchased the 
secret of its preparation of De la Ligerie in 1720. 

The composition of this sulphide was 
the subject of much controversy. It was 
studied by Geopfroy in 1736 {Mem. de 
VAcad., Paris, 1735). Rose in 1825 showed 
that kermes was amorphous sulphide of 
antimony {Pogg. Ann., III., 441). 

Hepar antimonii^ or liver of antimony 
of the earlier chemistSj was a mixture of 
the trioxide and the trisulphide prepared 
by deflagrating equal parts of cruoe an- 
timony and nitre. This liver-colored 
mass, pulverized, and edulcorated with 
water, was known as crocus metcUlorum 
(Newman's ** Chemistry," London, 1778, 
Vol. I., 208; Lemery's *' Chemistry," Lon- 
don, 1686, 217). 



BUBETTB FOE TITBATINO HOT 
LIQUIDS. 

DR. L. L. DB KoNiNCK, of Liege, de- 
scribes the burette here figure din the 
Zeitschr. f. angew. Chemie (1888, 187). 

In certain cases, it is necess€ury to heat 
the liquids which are to be assayed or ti- 
trated, as, for instance, when carbonates 
are being decomposed by standard acid, 
or when sugar is to be determined by 
Fehling's solution. When a liquid is 
heated while situated imder a burette, or 
when a hot liquid is placed directly under 
it, the burette 




soon becomes 
coated with con- 
densed moisture, 
and the contents 
expand through 
the heat ascend- 
ing from the 
liquid. The ar- 
rangement pro- 
posed by the 
author does away 
with these draw- 
backs. The bu- 
retteisfirmly 
clamped to a 
support and a 
special delivery 
tube, bent twice, as shown in the cut, and drawn out at 
the point, is attached to it by means of a piece of rubber 
tubing. [This delivery tube is best arranged, so that it 
may be easily turned aside and back again, so as not to 
have it over the heated liquid longer than is at all neces- 
sary.] 

Rendering Blue Prints Brown. 
In the Moniteur de la Photographic, M. Gauthier- Villars 
gives the following formula for the conversion of the blue 
color of cyanotypes into brown : 

I. Solution for the Preparation of the Paper. 

Potassium ferritartrate 15 Om. 

Potassium ferridcyanide 12 '* 

DistUled Water 250 Co. 

II. Solution for Bleaching the Prints. 

Ammonia (22**) 100 C.c. 

Distilled Water 900 *» 

III. Solution for Coloring Brown. 

Tannin 10 Gm. 

Distilled Water 500 C.c. 

The blue prints are first well washed 6md then dipped 
into solution No. II. until the image is completely 
bleached. It is then washed again and immersed m the 
tannin-bath solution III., where it is left imtil it has as- 
sumed the desired tone, which may not be until after 
twelve hours. If at the end of this time the desired depth 
shall not yet be attained, a few drops of ammonia should 
be added. Finally, the print is washed with plain water. 
To blacken blue prints, Mr. Roy's method is recommended, 
bleaching yellow in a solution of 4 Gm. caustic soda to 
100 C.c. water, then blackening in a solution of 4 Gm. of 
tannin to 100 C.c. water. 

Note.'-K detailed description of the process of making 
blue prints will be found on p. 117 of our volume for 1887. 



AN APPARATUS FOB C0MPABI80N OF COLOB 
TINTS. 

IK certain operations, it is necessary to compare tints of 
color produced by known quantities of one reagent upon 
unknown quantities of a given liquid, for the purpose of 
estimating the quantity of certam constituents. One of 
the most familiar examples is the assay of ammonia by 
means of Nessler's reagent. The execution of these assays 
is usually performed by gradually adding smedl measured 
quantities of the reagent (of known strength) to a mea- 
sured quantitjr of a liquid containing a known amount of 
ainmonia, until the tint has been rendered equal to that 
existing in a sample of the liquid under examination, like- 
wise treated with a known quantity of the reagent. 

Mr. A. W. Stokes has devised an apparatus oy means of 
which this assay is considerably simplified, the depth of 
color being equalized by adjusting the column of uquid. 
We quote, as follows, from The Analyst (June, 1888) : 

** Whenever it is necessary to compare a number of 
depths of tint with one another, it is very inconvenient to 
have to make up a large series of standard tints. The ap- 
paratus obviates this necessity. By reference to the an- 
nexed diagram, it will be seen to consist of a base-board 
on which lies a sheet of white opal glass. Placed ob- 
liquely, a little way above this, is a sheet of colorless glass 
on which rest the riessler tub€» containing the solutions 
whose tints are to be compared. The mouxh ends of these 
tubes recline towards the observer, in grooves hollowed 
in a horizontal bar. This bar is supported by two pillars, 
on one of which slides a ring clasping a calibrated glass 
tube ; this tube has a side tubulure at tne base, and is thus, 
by means of a short india-rubber tube, connected with a 




similar, but uncalibrated tube resting on the glass plate. 
A known quantity of the Standard color, being placed in 
that tube carried oy the ring, and diluted up to the top 
mark with water, if this tube be raised in its sliding col- 
lar, its standard solution will fiow into the tube resting on 
the glass plate. The movable tube is so calibrated as to 
show how much liquid is present in the tube connected 
with it. Hence, if a Nessler tube containing liquid of an 
unknown depth of tint be placed beside the tube resting 
on the glass plate, and the tube in the sliding ring be 
raised or lowered till the tints a^ree in the two tubes that 
rest on the glass plate, a simple inspection of the level of 
the liquid left in the calibrated tube will give the quantity 
of standard color the unknown solution is equal to. The 
distance apart of the grooves in the horizontal bar is the 
average width between the eyes, so that, as the mouths of 
the tubes lie inclined towards the observer, and the light 
is reflected up from the opal glass through the full length 
of the tubes, observations are easily made. As shown, the 
apparatus will take three tubes for comparison with the 
standard color, but it ma;^ readily be inade to take any 
number. By putting a similar pair of connected tubes on 
the other pillar, an imknown tint might be placed between 
two known depths of tint. A small slip of wood is fixed 
along the glass plate to keep the tubes m an inclined posi- 
tion. By placing blackened cards in front and behina the 
tubes, light can be prevented from entering the tubes ex- 
cept from the bottom. The apparatus is simple and 
readily cleaned. It can be obtained from Messrs. Town- 
son & Merser, of London." 

Diphenylmetkylpyrazol. 

The aniline works of Hoechst, on the Rhine, formerly 
Meister, Lucius & Bruening, have secured a patent on a 
new antipyretic, which has a composition similar to that 
of antipynn, and which is designated as diphenylmethyl- 
pyrazol or, shorter, diphenylpyrazol. 

The new substance is prepared by a process very much 
resembling that by which antipyrin is made. 

It is reported to appear in rorm of white needles, diffi- 
cultly soluble in water, ether, or petroleum ether, but 
easily in alcohol or glacial acetic acid. It differs from 
antipyrin by possessing a pronounced basic character. 
Witn nitric acid and ferric chloride, it reacts similarly to, 
but much more faintly, than antipyrin.— After Zeitsch, f. 
angew. Chem. 
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Ifotei on Commeroial Dm^ and ChemioalB. 

[From the September Beport of Gehe & Co., of Dresden.] 
Acetanilide (Antifebrin) . — ^The consumption of this an- 
tipyretic is constantly increasing. Though some author- 
ities declare it to be affected with some drawbacks— ac- 
cording to Lupine, for instance, it produces decided ane- 
mia—its cheapness is probably the principal cause of its 
more general use. 

Alantol J5?Menc«.— Marpmann's Alantol Essence, pre- 
I>ared from elecampane, has been used with continued 
good success in alleviating or curing acute catarrhal affec- 
tions of the air passages, due to infection. 

Bortc Acid, — The discovery of the borax deposits (boro- 
natrocaldt) in ChOi, upon the high plateaus of Copiapo 
and Antofi^asta. has materially depressed the market of 
Italian boric acid in Europe. 

Bromide of Ethyl is a favorite ansesthetic in small 
dental operations, where only a short ansBsthesia is wanted. 
It is saia never to cause nausea, and those imder its influ- 
ence recover rapidly. 

Caffeine.— ^o article has suffered so much depreciation 
during the last twenty or thirty years as this. About 
1860 it was worth about eighty-eight dollars a pound ; ten 
years later only twenty-five dollars; last year only nine 
dollars, and at present it is only worth five dollars. But 
even now it does not appear to have reached bottom. 
English manufacturers have succeeded in persuading the 
Custom Department to permit them to use damaged tea 
duty free, for the purpose of extracting the caffeine. The 
new regulations require that the tea shall bedenaturaliased 
by means of a solution of lime impregnated with asafetida, 
which renders it unfit for domestic use. 

Cascara Sagrada Bark has become so firmly estab- 
lished in European medical praxis that every snipment 
was rapidly bought up, and the supplies in Europe have 
lately become low. 

Cinchona Bark, — There seems to be at last a turning 
point reached in the exports of Ceylon cinchona bark, 
Dunne the period from October 1st, 1886, to July 12th, 
1887, tnere were exported 11,703,924 pounds; and during 
the same period 1887-1888, only 9,183,039 pounds. On the 
other hand, Java's export is constantly increasing, and 
cultivated bark from Bolivia is also arriving in Europe in 
considerable Quantities. The latter appears both in flat 
pieces (trunk-nark) and in quills (brancn bark), and are 
very rich in quinine. It is, however, doubtfiil whether 
the cultivators reap any profit as yet from their enter- 
prise. 

As a supplement to the article entitled '* Cinchona in 
Columbia,^ in our last number (page 196), the following 
statements of Gkhe &: Co. may find a place here. These 
are evidently based upon much more recent information. 
The Cuprea bark of Colombia still appears on the mar- 
ket occasionally. Up to the year 18'J^, it had been en- 
tirely imknown, was afterwards shipped in immense 
quantities to Europe, and soon appeared to have become 
exhausted. It is, however, reported by reliable corre- 
spondence that a revival of the Cuprea industry is not at 
all improbable, provided fair prices could be realized. 
When the first samples of cuprea bark were sent to Lon- 
don, in order to ascertain whether these trees growing in 
dense forests, at a heip;ht of less than 4,000 feet beyond the 
sea level could be utilized by the quinine manufacturers, it 
was found that they were worth 2/3 to 3/3 per pound, while 
their collection for the market at home was probably only 
0/2i per pound. In consequence thereof, the cuprea for- 
ests on tne banks of the Ijebriia and Sogamossa, and in 
the side valleys, were overrun by wood-shoppers already 
in 1880 ; in a few months everything had been laid low, and 
tome 150,000 to 180. 000 bales at bark were ready for export. 
Finally the taxes decreed by the Colombian government, 
the increasing costs of transport owing to the greater dis- 
tances over which the bark had to be carried, and the 
lowering of the prices in Europe, caused an entire ces- 
sation of the industi-y. Nevertheless, the cuprea bark 
trees are not exbaustea. The remaining roots have driven 
forth new stems and shoots, the bark of which, luckily, 
was for a long time unfit for stripping. At this time, 
however, some eight years after tne demolition of the 
original forests, the trees are of a size to admit peeling. It 
wiii depend upon the prices of East Indian bark whether 
the new Cuprea can be brought upon the market. 

Citrate of Caffeine.— The new Hungarian Pharmacopoeia 
reco^izes as citrate of caffeine a mixture of 100 parts of 
caffeine and 50 of citric acid. The Brit. Ph., it will be re- 
membered, directs it to be pi-epared from e<][ual parts, by 
weight, of caffeine and citnc acid. The ordinary commer- 
cial salt is usually made by crystallizing caffeine from a 
solution in citric acid, in which case only about 5 per cent 
of the latter remains mixed with the crystallized caffeine. 
Comutin. — This active principle of erjgot, discovered and 
introduced by Prof. Kobert, is only in shght demand, which 
is partly due to its readiness to suffer decomposition, and 
partly to its high price. Some gynecologists regard it as 
the best agent to produce contraction of tne uterus, and to 
stop uterine hemorrhage. It is difficultly soluble in ether, 
easily in alcohol, acetic ether, or chloroform. An alcoholic 
solution of it. however, decomposes within a few hours, 
when exposed to light. 
Goto Bark,--No true Coto bark has appeared on the 



market for some time. What was shipped to Europe as 
such turned out to be Paracoto Bark. 

Creolin, the new antiseptic, is in very active and in- 
creasing demand. It is probable that it will become an 
active rival of crude 6md crystallized carbolic acid, when 
the latter is to serve as a disinfectant, antiseptic, or anti- 
parasitic. 

Oum Ara5/c.-/rhe supplies of the genuine gum from 
the Soudan, which had been seriously interrupted during 
the past five years, have now ceased entirely. Consumers 
are compelled to use other sorts of gum, from Arabia, 
India, Australia, the Senegal, and even from Brazil. Gum 
Ghezireh, which used to be exported from ports in the Red 
Sea, also becomes very scarce. But a fair substitute for 
Ghezireh, of a whitish color, is now being delivered at 
Mogadore. The principal substitute on which the market 
has to rely is SenegiJ-gum, though this is also getting 
scarcer. 

Hpdra^stine.—The alkaloid as well as its hydrochlorate 
are m regular though only moderate demand. They are 
reported to be especially efficacious in monorrhagia in 
doses of 0.05-0.1 Gm. (f to li grains). 

Kola iVii^«.—^ Since the shippers of this valuable drug 
have adopted the plan to break the nut into its component 
parts (3 or 4), it has been possible so to dry it that it can 
be transported without sx>oiling. 

Narceme and Meconarceine. — In Germany, narceine is 
used but rarely, but in Southern Europe it is in some de- 
mand. Becently a new substance, meconarcetnCy has been 
introduced, which is said to contain, besides narceine, 
several other (so far unknown) active principles of ppium, 
and is said to be much more soluble than pure narceine. 
As long as the actual composition of the former is not 
made known, it will have but little chance of being regu- 
larly used. 

Peroxide of Hydrogen is now obtainable also in about 
double the former strength, viz., 20 per cent by volume. 
It is, however, impracticable to warrant the stability of 
this solution, as it will lose gas even at ordinary tempera- 
tures. 

P^^enoceftn.— Bayer's phenacetin is constantly extending 
its use. In antipyretic effect it is at least equal to antipy- 
rin and cmtifebrin; and as an antineuralffic it is ahead of 
the latter. It is not unlikely that it will oe found to pos- 
sess still other valuable properties. 

Powdered 6?^a«».— Gehe & Co. announce that they have 
a stock of powdered glass specially prepared from the 
purest white ^ass. 

Sotonme.— The demand for this alkaloid has lately been 
so great that it <:;ould not be supplied. It is used in doses 
of 0.05 to 0.3 Gm. (f to ab. 4 grains) per day internally, 
or 0.01 to 0.05 Gm. (} to f grain) 2 to 4 times daily, hypo- 
dermically, in ischias, tic douloureux^ and other nervous 
diseases as an analgesic and ansesthetic. 

SozO'iodol. — This substitute for iodoform, which is, 
chemically speakine, di-iodo-paraphenol-sulphonic acid, 
has recently been onfered in form of a salt, combined with 
sodium, potassium, mercury, and zinc. It is said to equal 
iodoform as an antiseptic, and in some cases even to sur- 
pass it. 

Succinic Acid and Aniber,—A prominent firm engaged 
in the amber industry has offered a prize for the discovery 
of new channels in which succinic acid and oil of amber 
could be technically utilized. 

Sulphonal. — This new hypnotic, chemically **di-ethyl- 
sulphone-dimethyl-methane,^' has been in considerably in- 
creased demand. But until its price becomes very 
materially reduced, there is no probability that it will 
displace the commonly used hypnotics. 

Tincture of Strophantua has greatly fallen off in use. 
According to Prof. Eichler, digitalis is preferable to it, as 
it acts more rapidly. 

Tasteless Liquid Extract of Casoara Sagiada. 

Mr. B. Wright read a paper on the above subject, at 
the late meeting of the Bnt. Pharm. Conference, m)m 
which we give the following, after Chem, and Drugg,: 

Mr. Wright adopted the plan proposed by F. Grazer, of 
using magnesia to combine with the resins, the bitter 
principle being left behind, and recommends the following 
process (in which we have substituted U. 8. weights and 
measures): 

Casoara Bark, in No. 40 powder 16 1 

Calcined Magnesia 2f 

Distilled Water 28fl.S 

Diluted Alcohol q. s. 

Mix the powders in a large mortar, and make a paste 
with the water. Allow to stand for twelve hours, and di^ 
over a water-bath. Reduce the dry mass to powder, 
moisten it with 18 fi. § of Diluted Alcohol, and pack tightly 
in a series of six percolating tubes. Percolate with Diluted 
Alcohol, the percolate from No. 1 tube being used as a 
menstruum for No. 2, and so on imtil the last of the series 
is reached. Diluted Alcohol is added to No. 1 tube as re- 
quired, and the first 14 fi. § which pass through the last 
tube are reserved. Percolation is then continued until the 
powders are exhausted. From these percolates the alco- 
hol is recovered by distillation, and the residue evaporated 
on a water-bath to the consistence of a syrup. Tliis is 
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added to tbe reserved portion, and the volume made up to 
16 fl. 5 with Diluted Alcohol. 

^o^e.— The original formula everywhere directs proof 
spirit (Brit. Ph.) m place of diluted alcohol. But the latter 
Ming 80 near in strength to the former and better known 
here, will no doubt answer the same purpose. 

Two New Antiseptios. 

METHTI.ENEDOUOARBONIO Acid and Methylenedol-acetic 
Acid are the names of two new antiseptics. A paper has 
been read concerning them by Professor Penzoldt, from 
which it appears that the first occurs as white acicular 
needles, nearly insoluble in cold water, though the sodium 
salt is more readily taken up by that menstruum. It was 
found to be very efficacious in the treatment of wounds, 
both fresh and ulcerated. Even forty-five grains given 
internally were not observed to exercise any poisonous 
effect, or to produce any impleasant symptoms. As the 
preparation of the carbonic acid compound is very diffi- 
cult and expensive, the methylenedol-acetic acid has been 
made, and while much more cheaply prepared, it is equal 
to the first-named in the treatment of wounds. Further 
trials are to be made in order to determine if these com- 
pounds are preferable in antiseptic surgery to iodoform.— 
Chem, and Drugg, 

Preparation of pure Hydrogen Peroxide firom the 
Commercial Product. 

CoMMBROiAL hydrogen peroxide often contains hydro- 
chloric, sulphuric, phosphoric, hydrofluoric acid, alumina, 
lime, magnesia, potash, and soda, derived from the water 
used in the manufacture, while baryta and traces of iron, 
copper, lead, and manganese are sometimes foimd if it 
has been carelessly made. 

When these last are present, the product is stable only 
if it be sufficiently acid, though even then it is less stable 
them in the absence of these impurities. 

The pure substance is chiefly used as an antiseptic in 
the treatment of sor^s. The commercial liquid, of about 
3 per cent strength, is purified by the addition of about 
i per cent concentrated phosphoric acid (preferably pure) 
to precipitate iron, copper, lead, and manganese, and pre- 
vent the subsequent formation of their peroxides, which 
would otherwise take place. Saturated baryta water (hot 
or cold) is then added very gradually, until neutrality is 
reached; no excess must be used or hydrated BaO« will be 
precipitated, which will produce decomposition of a por- 
tion of the hydrogen peroxide. 

The clear liquid is now drawn off, and is poured into an 
excess of cold saturated baryta water, wnen hydrated 
HaOs is thrown down, and is then washed until no metal 
except barium can be detected in the washings. 

The BaO« is then suspended in water and added drop by 
drop to a solution consisting of 100 parts of distilled water 
to 10-12 of pure concentrated sulphuric acid until only 
traces of acid remain free; these are best removed by 
weak baryta water, for an accidental excess of BaOs will 
induce decomposition of some of the already formed 
hydrogen peroxide, while an excess of BaO will have no 
such effect. The bcuium sulphate is allowed to settle, and 
the clear liquid drawn off, if found free from both barium 
and sulphuric acid. 

The resulting product is about 3 per cent stren^h, very 
stable, and of great purity .^Mann in Chem. Zeit, J, S, 
Chem. Ind, 

Impure Iodoform. 

Cbrtaik commercial brands of iodoform, particularly a 
few which are reputed to be the purest, have been found 
by C. Neuss, of mesbaden, to yield with 10 parts of ether 
immediately a red solution, while other brands furnished 
a yellow solution retaining its tint for at least 10 minutes. 
In all other respects, the former responded to the require- 
ments of the (5erm. Pharmacopoeia. The samples which 
produced the red solution were also found to impart to 
pure gauze (free from chlorine) at once a green color, 
even when light was excluded. CJuriously enough, this 
Screen color returned again to. normal yellow when the 
gauze was kept in the dark for some days or weeks. 
Iodoform which behaves as above stated, exercises a caustic 
effect upon the eJcin, A person who manufactured pre- 
pared gauze with this ' kind of iodoform, suffered from 
eczema for several days. It is not impossible that the 
secondary effects of the drug reported by numerous ob- 
servers are due to the same impurity as that which causes 
the above-mentioned color reactions. The quality of ether 
used for the first experiment has only a slight influence 
upon the reaction, since chemically pure ether can retard 
it only for 1 or 2 minutes. 

The chemical nature of the secondary body which yields 
up its iodine so readily has not yet been made out. That 
the iodine must be originally in combination is shown by 
the fact that alcohol falls to remove it from the iodoform, 
while the red ethereal solution undoubtedly contains free 
iodine. The author is convinced that neither free iodine 
nor hydriodic acid are present previous to the solution in 
ether, also that the secondary body is more easily soluble 
in ether than iodoform itself.— After Pharm. Centralh.^ 
No. 39, 



MEASUBINa FLASK WITH BUBETTE. 

RSoHUKTZK employs burettes bearing a globular re- 
• servoir at the top, which is connected with the 
burette by means of a three-wav stop-cock. If the con- 
tents of the reservoir are such that only washed air may 
be allowed to have access to them, then the outlet of the 
stop-cock at disconnected, by means of rubber tubing, 
witn the tube r, and the wash-fimnel i is charged with a 
liquid suitable for keeping the contents of the reservoir 
free from contaminations which might be caused by air. — 
Chem. Zeit. 

A LABOKATOBY DHYING^OVBN. 

FROM a paper by Mr. A. J. Banks, published in the Chem. 
News (Aug. 3d), we take the following: 

In laboratories where steam is used for the purpose of 
heating drying-ovens, evaporating-pans, etc., the water 
produced by the condensation of the steam is a frequent 
and troublesome annoyance. The supply pipes very often 
have to be carried a considerable distance before reaching 
the laboratory, and are not unfrequently exposed to 
strong draughts of air; hence consiaerable condensation 
of the steam is brought about and, in conjunction with 
that produced by the expansion of the steam on entering 
the oven, and the larger surface there exposed, the amount 
of water produced is a serious obstacle to the attain- 
ment of high temperatures. 

With the object of overcoming this difficulty, I have 




Measuring flask with burette. 




F».ji. 
Laboratory drying eren. 



revised a modifled form of water oven, which answers 
admirably. Its construction will be reaidily understood 
from the accompanying drawing, which represents an 
ordinary drying-oven, with the bottom of the outer cover- 
ing in tne form of an inverted pvramid, provided with a 
gauge glass to indicate the height of the water^ and a stop- 
tock or valve for running off the same. The mlet pipe is 
placed immediately below the inner case (see cut). 

Test for Saccharin. 

SoMB time ago (see this Journal, September, p. 167) Mr. 
David Lindo published a test for Fahlberg's saccharin, 
which he has since found can be modifled to advantage as 
follows: After placing the saccharin with concentrated 
nitric acid in a small porcelain dish, evaporate to dryness 
on the water bath, or oy movinjg the flame of a spirit lamp 
to and fro under the dish, blowing on the surface occasion- 
ally to facilitate evaporation, and taking care that the 
heat does not rise too high. If the dish is allowed to cool 
and a few drops of strong solution of potash in 50 per cent 
alcohol are added to the residue, a faint yellow color only 
will be developed. Spread the Uquid over the surface of 
the dish, and before it has settled to the botton, apply 
heat with the lamp, as above, quickly all over the under 
surface of the dish. If the vapor of alcohol happens to 
ignite, it must at once be extinguished. A greater variety 
of colors will be developed in this way than by following 
the directions formerly given. As the dish cools and 
moisture is absorbed, the colors fade ; by heating they can 
be reproduced, but not in the same perfection aa at first. 
[See also page 2li.]^Ch^n^ Nw)e, Sept 88Uu 
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Looo Weed and the Importanoe of Soientiflo 
Investigation. 

(From a paper read by Prof. L. E. Sayre, of Eansae, at 
tne Detroit Meeting of the A. P. A.) 

At the outset I deem it expedient to offer an apology for 
the heading which states the subject of this paper. It 
was my original purpose to present to the Association a 
paper upon the subject of loco weed in the usual form 
which cnaractenzed literature of this natiire brought be- 
fore a scientific organization. Accordingly, I took up the 
subject for investigation in the usual way, but found, 
after much research, a surprising condition of affairs 
which justifies me in using the above caption. The object 
of this paper, therefore, is not only to give the results of 
my researches, but at the same time to call especial atten- 
tion to the importaace of scientific investigation for the 
purpose of distinguishing between hearsav evidence and 
that obtained by the siftii^ method of modern science. 

When 1 first went to Kansas, some three years ago, I 
found that loco weed had beeu exciting much pubUc atten- 
tion, on account of its alleged poisonous effects upon 
cattle who pastured in the locality where it abounded. 
Loco weed was regarded by all as a destructive poison, 
damaging to the cattle interests of the West. So many 
complamtB in fact were received concerning the immense 
loss to the ranchmen from this pest that the legislature 
of Colorado finally enacted laws for its suppression by 
means of a wholesale eradication of the plant from the 
soil of that State. The following is from the act passed 
May 1st, 1888. 

' ' Any i)er8on who shall dig up, not less than three inches 
below the surface of the ground, any loco or poison weed 
during the months of May, June, Jul}', shall receive a 
premium of one and one-half cents per pound for each 
pound of such weed dug up. To be paid out of the State 
Treasm-y, as hereinafter provided. Provided that such 
weed shall not be weighed in a green state, but shall be 
thoroughly dried when weighed." 

There are other sections to the act referred to which 
relates to the claimants producing the weed, etc. The 
oath required to be taken by the claimant was as follows: 
** I do solemnly swear or afllrm that the weed here pro- 
duced by me this day is loco or poison weed," giving the 
number of pounds dug up within two months last past. 
The remainder of the act relates to weighing, recording of 
oath, etc. 

In looking over the records, I foimd the following as 
showing the distribution of funds for this purpose, during 
the years 1885 and 1886, which will indicate the portions 
of Colorado in which this pest was supposed to be most 
felt: Chaffee County, $1,104.07; Costilla (5)unty, $5,805.89 
Custer County, $6,156.98; El Paso County, $15,638.05 
Fremont County, $968.43; Huerfano County, $9,144.89 
Las Animas County, $8,182.91; Ouray County, $1,384.55 
Pueblo County, $4,176.32; Saguache County, $11,260.47. 
Making a grand total for the years 1885 and 1886 only of 
$63,928.56. In an interview which I had recently with the 
State Treasurer of Colorado, he informed me that about 
$200,000 has already been expended by that State for 
the purpose of carrying this law into effect. It will be 
seen, therefore, to what enormous proportions the im- 
portance of this subject had ^own m the pubhc estima- 
tion, and as can well be imagmed, when I was asked to 
investigate the nature of the poison and its effects as a 
toxic agent, I felt, by so doing, I was taking up a work 
which might give results of tne greatest consequence to 
all concerned. 

After an immense amount of research to ascertain the 
nature of the poison of loco weed, I have been gradually 
led away from the path first mapped out by an imexpected 
turn of affairs. It is a grave question whether the loco 
weed is a poison at all. In fact, it is a question whether 
the animals said to have been poisoned with it in such 
immense numbers as to justify the State of Colorado 
spending $200,000 for their salvation from the dread 
scourge, have not died from some other cause. 

I will now give you some of my experiences in conduct- 
ing this investigation, during the vacation of the Univer- 
sity with which I am connected. In the year 1886. be- 
tween June and September, I took the opportimity offered 
of visiting nimierous cattle ranches in the State ot Kansas. 
Each year since that time I have made many similar 
trips over a considerable territory in the West in no man^s 
land, across the Western x>ortion of the State of Kansas, 
and a large portion of Colorado, the last summer travelling 
over a portion of the Indian Territory for the purpose of 
visiting and collecting information from ranchmen, far- 
mers, and others who had practical experience with the 
loco weed. I at the same time had in view the mapping 
out of the extent of the growth of the plant, and ascertain- 
ing the amount of damage done by it to cattle, horses, 
and sheep. 

In starting out on my last trip, I arranged with Prof. 
Burleigh (professor of veterinary science at the U. S. Ex- 
perimental Station, at Manhattan, Kansas) that be should 
come to my assistance in any portion of the territory 
described, if I should find an animal suffering from the 
loco poison, Che understanding bein^ that he would make 
ante-mortem and post-mortem examination, that we mights 



report together the phenomena resulting from the poison. 
One of mj first experiences was as follows: 

Being informed by a gentleman who had large cattle 
interests that at his ranch, a number of miles distant, I 
would find an animal showing all the sians of blood 
poisoning, I started out for the purpose of making in- 
vestigations. I travelled all day over a rough country, 
went through all the experiences of a tenderfoot, lost my 
way on the prairie, and I finally came to the ranch refer- 
red to. There I partook of the sumptuous repast spread for 
me, after dinner drove out to the herd and a horse was 
there pointed out which was said to be *' locoed." I am 
sorry 1 did not have with me a photographic apparatus, 
as I think the picture of this animal would be interesting. 
I never saw betore a skeleton breathing the breath of life, 
as was the case in this instance, but notwithstanding the 
most horrid condition of the animal, there was no evidence 
of loco poisoning present. 

It may be well here to briefly state the svmptoms ex- 
hibited by an animal said to be ** locoed." The first symp- 
toms are those of hallucination. When led or ridden up 
to some trifling obstruction, such as a bar or rope lying in 
the road, he stops short, and if urged forwards, leaps over 
it as if it were a fence four feet high. All sense of dimen- 
sion seems to be lost. A bam near at hand seems far 
away and one a mile off appears near at hand. He will 
go headlong against any obstruction or over a precipice, 
unconscious of the proximity of the danger. He may per- 
mit one to approach him, but is likely to run away as 
though frightened, and then suddenly stop short, stare, 
and return to his former position. Any sudden and 
violent motion made before the animal's eyes, such as 
throwing up the arms, may cause him to fall to the ground 
through sudden fright. Sometimes the animal is seijsed 
with a frenzy, and then is imcontroUable and dangerous. 
The eyes during the frenzy are turned upwards, exposing 
the whites which are strongly injected. These seizures 
may be provoked by anything which excites the <^niiniil 
In addition to these symptoms, the locoed animal gener- 
ally loses flesh: his gait is feeble and uncertain, eyes 
sunken, flat and glassy, coat rough and lustreless. He 
will not be led, and attempts of this kind results in ob- 
stinate resistance. 

One particular symptom which the ranchman mentions 
as indicative of a locoed condition is the loss of sense 
which guides it in flnding water. On the prairie, water is 
found by native animals sooner than by man. A cow, for 
instance, raised upon the prairie, no matter how far away 
she may be when she is thirsty, will go to ihe stream in 
the shortest and most direct way instinctively. ^ This pe- 
culiar instinct is possessed by them to a remarkable de- 
gree, but if locoed, this sense is entirely lost. 

Now during the past three years I have travelled over a 
lai*ge portion of the west where the loco plant is said to 
ravage the stock. I have visited ranch after ranch, in- 
specting the herds, and looking for cases of poisoning, but, 
either owing to the season of the year, or to some unex- 
plained reason, I have been unable to satisfy myself in re- 
gard to the nature of the few cases found, either because 
the symptoms were so unlike those described as due to the 
poison, or because in the instances that came under my 
observation, the symptoms might be assignable to some 
other cause. 

Time will not permit me to give you the results of the 
manf observations I have made in conducting this inves- 
tigation. It may be interesting, however, in this connec- 
tion, to refer briefly to an ante-mortem emd post-mortem 
examination secured in one case, where the animal was 
supposed to be suffering from loco poisoning. The case in 
question was that of a cow four years old. During this 
time she had been pasturing on grounds where this weed 
grows. The poison is a slow one, acting year by year 
duriuK the time of pasturing, so that the case may be imder 
its influence several years before the poisoning results in 
death. I found this animal stunted m growth, and pre- 
senting all the symptoms of malnutrition. She seemed 
stupid, as though suffering from the influence of a nar- 
cotic, which by the way is said to be one of the symptoms 
of loco poisoning. Whether walking or standing, she was 
in constant tremor and seemed hardJy able to stand from 
excessive weakness. It is not necessary to detail the re- 
sults of the post-mortem examination. They will be found 
in the Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science, Vol. 
X., page 69. Suffice it to say that the pathological condi- 
tion found could be accounted for without attributing it 
to loco poisoning. 

I have given a full description of the loco plant, and a 
rex>ort of its chemical examination in the publication 
above referred to, and in papers which have been pub- 
lished in the Biennial Beport of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, 1885 and 1886, and in a report of the meeting 
of the Kansas State Pharmaceutical Association for 1888, 
80 it is not necessary to repeat them here, especially as the 
plant is sufficiently described in botanical manuals. I 
have, however, specimens with me of three leguminous 
plants, each of which in different localities is said to be 
loco. 

The specimen which I show here, said to be loco weed, 
is one I found growing on the Rocky Mountains, and dif- 
fers from the Astragalus mollissimiAS which is commonly 
recognized as the loco plant. The leaves are arranged dif- 
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ferently, the pod is hairy, but in other respects it resembles 
the mollissimUB. This specimen is probably Astragalus 
Bigelovii. The genus Astragalus is truly a western genus. 
E^t of the Mississippi there are about sixty-four. Dur- 
ing the past summer it has been my object to specially 
study the geographical distribution of the plant. I have 
visited numerous sections of the country and had inter- 
views with cattle- and ranchmen in different parts of the 
Indian Territory, No-man's land, the western part of 
Kansas, Colorado, and New Mexico. The plcmt in the 
State of Kansas begins to appear on the southern border 
about Medicine Lodge, at about the ninety -ninth meridian, 
extending into the Indian Territory, in almost a direct 
line south, and into the State of Kansas in rather a north- 
westerly direction, from this eastern boundary line, it 
grows plentifullv until the mountains of Colorado are 
reached. And the growth of the plant assumes a consid- 
erable importance south of the Arkansas Biver, extending 
down nearly to the southern border of Now Mexico, the 
western boundary line being indicated by about the one 
hundred and ninth meridian. 

In this area there are found three distinct plants of this or- 
der having physical resemblances which are known as loco. 
The most important one is the Astragalus mollissimus, the 
second the Oxytropis Lamberti, and the third which I 
have mention^, which is probably the Astragalus Bige- 
lovii, I have had sent to me. However, numerous other 
weeds claim to be genuine loco. Amon^ them are Malvas- 
trum coccineum, Sophora sericea^ and Amarantus altus* 

It is most important to state that no toxic effect was ob- 
servable when the plant was administered to frogs, cats, 
dogs, or the human species. This does not correspond with 
the observation made by Dr. Isaac Ott, however. His 
experiments were conducted with a preparation consisting 
of an acidulus aqueoUs solution, obtained by evaporating 
the alcoholic tincture, and exhausting the extract remain- 
ing with water acidulated with acetic acid. Dr. Ott's ex- 
periments seem to indicate toxic properties. 

Feeling very certain that the specimens which I had se- 
cured possoEeed no poisonous properties, after testing on 
animals, I concluded to try some experiments on myself. 
Commencing cautiously with a dose of 15 minims of an 
alcoholic preparation of the strength of a fluid extract, 
which I took every three hours, I gradually increased the 
dose to two teaspoonfuls, and would have continued had it 
not been for the disagreeable effects of the alcohol. A 
tablespoonful of the preparation, made according to the 
plan pursued by Dr. Ott, produced no noticeable effect, 
except possibly that of slight uneasy sensation in the 
stomach and a slight imdefinable sensation in the head. 

It will be seen, then, that, in spite of all the dangerous 
properties ascribed to loco weed, it is probably possessed 
of no poisonous properties whatever. In paasing, I may 
say, I am confirmed m this opimon by Mr. Kennedy, who 
has recently written from San Antonio (Pharm. Record^ 
July, 1888). The results, therefore, will be observed to 
have been ne^tive. But th^ have been more or less in- 
structive and important. If 1 shall be able finally to prove 
beyond all peraaventure that loco weed has no poisonous 
property whatsoever, I shall have very forcibly illustrated 
the point of this paper, namely, the vast importance to the 
public of a thorough scientific investigation which the 
professional pharmacist should be able to make. 

The majority of mankind draw this conclusion from 
hearsay evidence without investigation. In this case the 
evidence has been of such a nature that the legislature of 
Colorado was evidently deceived, although it must be sup- 
posed that this body contsdned men of great wisdom and 
judgment. 

Then, too, observe the amount and extent of the inves- 
tigation necessary to determine a point which any one not 
acquainted with the unreliability of hearsay evidence 
would naturally suppose could be settled without any dif- 
ficulty whatever. Even now, after my laborious and ex- 
pensive work upon it, the point cannot be accepted as a 
settled one, whether loco is poisonous to cattle or not. 
Changes in food often seriously affect stock, as is well 
known, and it may be possible that cattle who have been 
deprived of green food, and half-starved all winter, when 
tbey are turned out to luxuriant pastuntge m the spring, 
are affected with indigestion and the evils of malassimila- 
tion on accoimt of overfeeding; and this particular plant 
may be of such a character as to produce these symptoms 
iu a very natural way, on account of its peculiar nature as 
a food, as I have pointed out in former papers. In this 
connection, the State veterinarian of Kansas has written 
a paper, which was published in the Globe Democrat^ call- 
ing attention to the subject of ''Equine Dyspepsia," in 
which he refers to nervous phenomena, which I would 
observe might easily be attributed among the unenlight- 
ened to poisonous food and charged to loco. • . . 



A WIBB-GAUZS HEATING FRAME. 



Chicago College of Pharmacy. —At the meeting held 
September 18th, $20,000 were appropriated for current ex- 
penses, and the announcement was made that the Illinois 
Pharmaceutical Association had accepted the transfer to 
it in trust of the College. Mr. C. 8. Hallberg was elected 
a trustee to take the place of Mr. F. M. Schmidt resigned. 

* See papers on Loco Weeds la Niw Bbmsdhs, 1879, 882 ; 1881, 07.— Sd. Av. 
n&uoo. 



WHEN a considerable number of flasks, etc., are to 
be heated or kept warm at the same time, the ap- 
paratus devised by F. Muck, and here illustrated, may be 
employed. It consists of a frame made of hoop or band 
iron, standing upon four legs, and having a double top of 
wire gauze, the upper one being made in sections wnich 
•may be hinged bacx. The wire gauze has thirt v meshes 
to one lineiaLl inch. The distance between the two wire- 
gauze surfaces is one and one-eighth inch. Flasks, beak- 
ers, etc., set upon the lower wire gauze, are heated 
strongly, those set on the upper one only moderately.— 
Chem. Zeit. 




Muok^s wire-gauie heating frame. 

AN IMPBOVED SIPHON. 

THE siphon here shown was exhibited to a reporter of 
the Pharmaceutische Zeitung by the firm of L. 
Barthels of Hamburg. 

The siphon is filled by dipping leg A into the lic|uid, 
closing thestopcock at D, ana then pouring enough liquid 
into tne fimnel C to fill the interior completely. On 
closing C and opening D, the flow will continue automati- 
cally. 




An Improved s^^ihon. 

Isstropyl-Cooaine, a Secondary Alkaloid in Coca. 

Prof. C. Liebbrmanx some time ago received from Dr. 
Fritz Giesel about one kilogramme of an amorphous base 
obtained as a secondary product in the manufacture of co- 
caine from coca leaves. Tms represented that portion of the 
entire amount of secondary bases which resisted the action 
of permanganate. It appeared in form of a yellow, tough, 
sticky mass, from which the alkaloidal base could be easily 
extracted. The crude mass was dissolved in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, the solution filtered, and the latter carefully 
shaken. with ether, which removed considerable quan- 
tities of oil of bitter almonds. From the solution of the 
hydrochlorate of the alkaloid, the remaining ether was 
expelled by a strong current of cold air, since it had been 
ascertained that the application of heat to expel the «ther 
would be improper, as it caused a partial decomposition of 
the alkaloid. Erom the remaining aqueous solution, the 
alkaloid may now be precipitated by solution of soda or 
ammonia. It appears then m form of a white, cretaceous, 
amorphous substance, which may easily be dried upon 

Sreviously i^ted porcelain to a snowy white, loose pow- 
er. Since it was doubtful whether the substance was 
homogeneous throughout, and neither the base nor its 
salts could be crystallized, it was redissolved, and precipi- 
tated in fractions. The middle fraction was the main one 
used for the investigation, but the preceding and ulterior 
fractions did not appear to be materially different. The 
middle fraction amounted to about 70 per cent of the origi- 
nal quantity. In the course of the preparation of this puri- 
fied fraction, it was found that the original crude alkaloid 
contained about 1 to 2 per cent of ecgonine. 

The selected middle fraction was once more dissolved, 
again precipitated, and the precipitate examined for ash, 
wnen it was founa that there was no difficulty whatever 
in depriving it of the inorganic salts generated during 
solution in an acid and precipitation by a base. 
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The base had a great resemblance to cocaine, except 
that it was amorphous (also its salts). It is easily solubkL 
in the cold, in alcohol, ether, benjEol, eatd chloroform, and 
on evaporating these solutions, it remains behind as a 
resin. In petroleum ether, however, it is difficultly sol- 
uble, wherein it differs ^eatly from cocaiDe, which is 
notably soluble in this hquid and crystallines from it in 
handsome needles, while tbo above alkaloid remains be- . 
hind in an amorphous condition. The autbor therefore 
used petroleimi ether to free the amorphous base from 
traces of cocaine. Ammonia also dissolves cocaine more 
readily than l^e amorphous alkaloid. 

Amon^ tests given by the author, the folio wixijg may 
be mentioned. Picric acid produces a yellow precipitate. 
Chromic acid causes an orange red one; permanganate, 
even in dilute solutions of the sulphate, a violet precipitate, 
gradually passing into red and brown, even in the cold, 
without the development of the odor of oil of bitter al- 
monds. Mercuric and stannic chloride produce white, 
gold chloride yellow, platinic chloride very light colored, 
amorphous, heavy flakes which can be well washed. The 
alcoholic solution of the base exhibits no alkaline reaction 
withphenolphthalein. 

Prof. Liebreich examined the alkaloid physiologically 
and found it to be an active poison. Possibly it is the 
cause of certain toxic symptoms sometimes observed 
when impure cocaine is administered. In effect it re- 
sembles neither cocaine nor atropine; it is a cardiac 
poison, and has no influence upon the sensory nerves. 

Prof. Liebermann's attention was at this time drawn to 
several papers of Dr. Hesse, in the Pharm. Zeitung (1887, 
407; 668), in which the latter announces the existence in 
coca of two amorphous bases, which he calls cocamine 
and cocaidine, and which he states have the same ulti* 
mate composition as cocaine. At first, Prof. Liebermann 
thought that his base was identical with one of these^ but 
subs^uent investigation showed that his base was entirely 
different, and, besides, had the composition Ci«HsaNO«, 
while cocaine and Hesse's amorphous alkaloids correspond 

t0C,7H,TN04. 

To determine the constitution of the body, Prof. Lieber- 
mann heated a portion of it with concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid in a sealed tube. It was, however, soon 
foimd that the same decomposition could be brought about 
by heating the base for one hour in an open flask, with 
reflux-condenser, in contact with diluted hydrochloric or 
diluted (10j() sulphuric acid. Indeed, the base is so ex- 
tremely sensitive tow»*ds mineral acids that if a solution 
of it with an excess of strong hydrochloric acid is allowed 
to stand at the ordinary temperature, decomposition (ob- 
servable through the separation of crystalline organic 
acids) proceeds already during the first 24 houi's, and is 
complete after 14 days. 

It was foimd that one product of the d)Compontion was 
methjrl. This could be collected in form of methyl-alcohol, 
by boilmg the base for some time with diluted sulphuric 
acid under a reflux-condenser. Under the influence of 
certain acids, the decomposition is accompanied by pecu- 
liar phenomena. If the base be boiled with hydrochloric 
acid ^p. gr. 1.100), the solution remains clear for about 
half an hour. Suddenly, insoluble acids will begin to 
separate and in a few minutes the contents of the flask 
wOl be a thick magma. The reaction is then soon ter- 
minated. 

The separated acid was found to be composed of two 
distinct acids, which were examined by Prof. Liebermann 
and found to be very closely resembling the alpha- and 
beta-isatropic acids, discovered by Lessen and Fittig. He 
denominated them, respectively, gamma- and d^fta-isa- 
tropic acid. Both have the same comi>osition, CoHfOt, 
but different properties. Their relationship to atropic acid 
remains to be cleared up. It will be noticed that these 
acids contain no nitrogen, the whole of this remaining in 
the other product of tne decomposition. To isolate this, 
the solution (in which alkalies produced no precipitate, 
showing that the base was soluble in water) was evapo- 
rated to dryness, and the crystalline mass freed from ad- 
hering liquid upon poix)us porcelain. It was now found that, 
if the attempt was made to use soda for setting the base 
free, the latter was injured. Hence Prof. Liebermann 
used oxide of silver to accomplish this (of course, the acid 
in combination with the base was hydrochloric, which 
forms insoluble chloride of silver with the oxide). On 
final separation, the base was obtained in clear colorless 
crystals, and turned out to be ecgonine, C«HitNOa. 

As a general result of the investigation, it may be stated 
that the crude base originally taken in operation was 
found to consist of equal molecules of methyl alcohol, 
isatropic acids, and ecgonine. 

When cocaine is spHt up by decomposition, benzoic acid 
appears as the acid product. In the case of the ak^oid 
above described, isatropic acid takes the place of benzoic. 
For this reason, the author has named it isatropylcocaine. 

The author proposes to prepare synthetical cocaines by 
varying the acid. 

In a postscript the author announces that he, in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Giesel, have recently found that other sec- 
ondary alkaloids of coca also easily yield ecgonine as a 
decomposition product imder the influence of acids. They 
have also succeeded— against the statement of Merck, who 
failed to succeed— in converting ecgonine into benzoyl-ec- 



gonine, and they expect, by employing Einhom^s method 
of converting benzoyl-ecgonine into cocaine, to devise a 
tecdmical process for converting ecgonine into cocaine. 
[This would enable manufacturers to turn a useless by- 
product into an article of value.] 

English-distilled Oil of Japanese Peppermint. 

Mr. John Moss, F.C.S., read the following paper at the 
late meeting of the British Pharm. Conference: 

I have recently disiilled 205 lbs. of green herb of Mentha 
arvensis, grown partly in my garden, close to the Mitcham 
peppermint fields, and partly in a garden four miles far- 
ther awa^. This is the plant which yields Japanese oil of 
peppernunt. The original slips were kindly furnished by 
Mr. Thomas Christy about two years ago. 

The yield was 4 ounces, being about i of 1 per cent, 
somewhat less than half the yield obtained at Mitcham. 
Had the plants been allowed to remain till in full bloom in 
September, the yield would no doubt have been much 
greater, but having grown so luxuriantly as to be some- 
what of a nuisance, they were collected Aug. 14th, when 
they had attained a height of three feet, and distilled on 
the 16th. 

The oil, after standing for a week, wasbriUiant, and had 
a decided yellow color. The specific gravity at (52^ F. was 
0.9107. 

When determining the boiling point, a light shower of 
very minute bubbles began to ascend at 339^ F.; at342'' 
F., the snower was closer and remained steady for a quar- 
ter of a minute; at 369** F., it was still denser and com- 
posed of larger bubbles, and stayed quite half a minute; 
at 402" F., with the barometer at 30 in., there was a steady 
tropical rain of large bubbles, which continued for ten 
minutes, and the boiling point was deemed to be deter- 
mined. 

The specific gravity of the oil, after determining the 
boiling point, was found to be 0.9117 at 62' F. 

Other specimens of oil distilled in England from im- 
ported herb, which was, of course, dry, were different in 
appearance and physical properties from that distilled by 
mvself. They were some months, at least, older. One 
laoelled *'Non-rect.^* was distinctly green, and had a spe- 
cific gravity of 0.9167 at 62"^ F. ; a second labelled '' Rect.*' 
was pale in color, with a faint green tinge, and had a 
specific gravity of 0.9098. They were fatter-looking oils 
than mine, and no doubt owed to their higher gravity and 
greater viscosity to resinification by age. 

The specific gravity of these three oils confirms Todd*s 
generalizaiion that the specific gravity of pure oils falls 
between 0. 908 and 0. 9 17. Each of them is miscible with any 
porportion of rectified spirit. The odor of the oil from 
English-grown herb was much more powerful and pene- 
trating, yet softer, than that distilled from imported herbs. 

None of the three oils gives any coloration when sub- 
jected to the test given by Todd. It consists in adding 1 
drop of oil to a mixture of 25 drops of alcohol with 1 drop 
of nitric acid, 12, After a longer or shorter interval, 
sometimes a few hours, a permanent blue or bluish-green 
color is developed if oil from M. piperita be used. The 
test is exceedingly delicate. It is unfortunate that we 
possess none for the cheap Japan oil and can only, after 
many experiments, estimate the proportion of it in a mix- 
ture by the weakened response of the true oil present. 

The object of this note is to place on record certain char- 
acters of Japan oil of peppermint of undoubted genuine- 
ness.— After Chem, and Drugg, 

On Sublimate Dressings and their Gradual 
Deterioration. 

M. Haupt, of Varel, Germany, writes on the above sub- 
ject in the Pharm. Centralhalle (Sept. 20th). His paper pre- 
sents several new and important facts, which are here 
given in abstract . 

The author's attention having been drawn to the appar- 
ent gradual deterioration of sublimate dressing, he first 
prepared a series of strictly standard dressing in accord- 
ance with the arm^ medical regulations, and afterwards 
subjected them periodically to analysis. Among all pro- 
cesses proposed for such an assay, he found C. £>enner's 
method (conversion of the sublimate into sulphide, and of 
the latter into iodide, by means of normal solution of 
iodine) the most advantageous. 

For the i)urpose of extracting the prepared fabrics, the 
latter are introduced into large, wide-mouthed bottles, a 
weighed quantity of hot distilled water is added, and the 
whole well stirred with a glass rod. After half an hour, 
the liquid is pressed out, and a definite part of it— taking 
in consideration the amount of glycerin contained in it- 
is weighed off. When the amount of liquid adhering to 
the fabric has thus been determined, the latter is replaced 
in the bottle, strong chlorine water is added, and after- 
wards enough distilled water to restore the previous weight. 
When this second maceration has been continued some 
time, the liquid is pressed out, and the sublimate estimated 
in such a quantity of the united liquids, as corresponds 
to one-half of the total quantity added. 

The result, of course, conesponds to one-half of the 
weight of the fabric. But a correction must be made for 
the amount (one-half) of sublimate which failed to be ex- 
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traoted by tbQ first maceratioii, and was oonvertod into 
sublimate, and extracted by the second step of the pro- 



Next follows the determination of the mercury, for 
which the author prefers Denner's method. [But almost 
any of the usual methods of estimating mercury will 
answer, in our judgment. — Ed. Am. Dr.] 

The author next gives a table which shows the quanti- 
ties of sublimate he obtained hj the first and second ma* 
ceration, respectively, in a various dressings, namely: li 
sublimated cotton; 2, sublimated mull, and 3, sublixnated 
gauze. 

All samples were made at the same time, containing OA 
per cent of sublimate. The series II. was examined when 
a month older than series I. ; III. was examined a month 
after II; IV. was examined after five months, and V. 
after seven months. The letters a and b denote, respect- 
ively, the first (a) and second (b) extraction. 







CJotton. 


Mull. 


Oaiize. 






3<HgCl, 


)fHgCI, 


%BgOi^ 


I. 


a. 


0.298 


0.257 


0.215 




b. 


0.030 


0.072 


0.113 


II. 


a. 


0.272 


0.204 


0.192 




b. 


0.054 


0.122 


0.185 


III. 


a. 


0.217 


0.187 


0.188 




b. 


0.108 


0.138 


0.184 


IV. 


a. 


0.189 


0.169 


0.075 




b. 


0.186 


0.155 


0.246 


V. 


a. 


0.161 


0.129 


0.068 




b. 


0.158 


0.191 


0.251 



On examining these figures, it will be noticed that, on 
adding a and b of each set together, there was never found 
more than 0.33 per *cent, instead of 0.4 per cent, of subli- 
mate. The author suspected that the balance was lost by 
evaporation during the drying. Experiments speciallv 
maae for this purpose showed him that, on drying such 
impregnated fabrics by exi>osure to air, about 16 per cent 
of the employed sublimate is lost by volatilization. For a 
quantity of 0.4 per cent, this amounts to about 0.065, leav- 
ing 0.336 per cent, almost exactly the highest amount 
actually found. 

It will also be noticed that the loss of sublimate and the 
rate of its reduction increases by time. The rate of reduc- 
tion Lto calomel probably] was most pronounced in the case 
of sublimate gauze, which contained after seven months 
only about one-fourth of the original quantity undecom- 
posed. 

The author found that sublimate dressings prepared with 
the aid of chloride of sodium or tartaric acid, though they 
lost some mercury during the drying process, yet retained 
all the mercury in a soluble form even after three months. 

Notes on National Formulary FreparationB. 

(Continued from page 182.) 

Form. 390, Warburg's Tincture and 290, Warburg^s Pills, 

Mr. Theodor Louis, of New York, draws our attention 
to a discrepancy between the amount of aloes in equi- 
valent quantities of the tincture (N. F., No. 390) and the 
pills (No. 290). He writes: ''In the tincture ' with aloes,* 
28 grains of aqueous extract of aloes is directed to be 
added to 16 fi. oz., while in the pills there is 1 grain of the 
extract in about 5 grains of mass. Would not i grain be 
more in harmony with the proportion of aloes in the 
tincture? " 

Our friend and correspondent is quite correct in his 
criticism. If 1 pint of the tincture is to contain 2S grains * 
of aqueous extract of aloes, then one of the pills, made 
with ingredients in the same proportion as the tincture, 
should contain i grain of the extract. 

There is, however, something more to be said about 
these preparations. The original formula of Dr. Warburg 
directed just 4 times as much Socotrine aloes as of rhubarb 
or angelica. Hence, to make one gallon of the tincture 
** with aloes," for which formula No. 390, I., directs 448 
grains of rhubarb, 1,792 i^ains of Socotrine Aloes would 
be required. Or, reckoning that Socotrine Aloes yields 
25 per cent of aqueous extract, 448 grains of the aqueous 
extract would be required for 1 gallon of tincture; hence 
ii6 grains for 1 pint. Now formula 390, II., directs only 
28 grains. This figure has been chosen because informa- 
tion reached the committee that this was the quantity 
usually employed by prominent manufacturers, owing to 
recommendations of physicians who found the prepara- 
tion too intensely bitter when made with the full amount 
of aloes. On the basis of 56 grains of extract of aloes 
for each pint of tincture, the quantity of extract in the 
pill (No. 290) would be i grain; but, when the strength in 
extract of aloes is reduced one-half, that iB, on the basis of 
28 grains to the pint, the quantity in one pill should be 
i grain. 

2. Acidum Carbolicum lodatum. 

It will be necessary either to reduce the amount of 
iodine or to omit the glycerin, as the former does not all 
remain in solution when the preparation becomes cold. 

54. Elixir Eriodictyi AromaUcum. 

It will be well to note the fact that 1 fiuidrachm of this 
preparation is about the nroper quantity to cover the 
Ditter taste of 5 grains of Sulphate of Quimne. 



AN IBIPHOVBD JlWltBL *Oft AUTOMATIC 
WASHING OF PBBCIPITATES. 

G Neumann has devised the funnel shown in the ac- 
• company ing illustration for the automatic washing 
of precipitates. The fimnel Tis closed on top by means 
of a ground cover, D, The wash-fluid flows from a reser- 
voir through the tube passing through the cover against 
the upper inside wall of the funnel, or within-contained 
filter. The funnel is set into a fiask connected with the 
filter pump, and the latter so regulated that a uniform 
level of liquid is maintained in the filter.— CAem. Cen- 
tralh,, No. 38. 





NeumaoA'd Hr^,a»a^ /aaaoL Solphurattad hydro^ea geaemtor. 

SXTLPHUBISTTED HYDBOGEN GENEBATOB. 

PChautemille uses the apparatus here shown, in 
• which the connecting tube between the two parts 
must necessarily be quite strong, much more so than the 
cut would indicate. 

When the generator A is to be filled with sulphide of 
iron, the fiask B, which contains the acid, is brought to a 
horizontal position. When gas is wanted, the flask is 
raised, as shown in the cut, whereupon the acid will rise in 
the generator until it reaches the sulphide. The flask may 
be emptied of liquid by opening the stop-cock at the neck. 
—Chem, Centrcuh. 



Clarifying. 

Clarification is a procesi by which any solid particles 
suspended in a liquid are either caused to coalesce to- 
gether or to adhere to the medium used for clarifying, 
that thev may beremived by filtration (which would pre- 
viously have been impossible), so as to render the liquid 
clear. ^ 

One of the best agents for this purpose is albumen. 
When clarifying vegetable extracts, the albumen which is 
naturally present in most plants accomplishes the pur- 
pose easily, provided the vegetable matter is extracted in 
the cold, so as to get as much albumen as possible in 
solution. 

EgK-albumen may also be used. The effect of albumen 
may be increased by the addition of cellulose, in form of a 
fine magma of filtering paper. This has the further advan- 
tage that the subsequent filtration is much facilitated. 

Suspended particles of gum or pectin may be removed by 
cautious precipitation with tannin, of which only an ex- 
ceedingly small amount is usually necessary. It combines 
with the gelatinous substances better with the aid of heat 
than in the cold. There must be no excess of tannin used. 

Another method of clarifying liquids, turbid from parti- 
cles of gum, albumen, pectin, etc., is to add to them a defi- 
nite quantity of alcohol. This causes the former sub- 
stances to separate in more or less large fiakes. The 
Quantity of alcohol required varies greatly according to 
the nature of the liquid. It should be determined in each 
case by an experiment on a small scale. 

Resinous or waxy substances, such as are occasionally 
met with in honey, etc., may be removed by the addition 
of bole, pulped filtering paper, and heating to boiling. 

In each case, the clarifying process may be hastened by 
making the separating particles specifically heavier, that 
is, by incorporating some heavier substance, such as tal- 
cum, etc., which may cause the fioccuh to sink more rap- 
idly, and to forma compact sediment. 

Clarifying Powder for Alcoholic Liquids, 

Egg-albumen, dry 40part8 

Sugar of Milk 40 *• 

Starch. 20 ** 




every (^ 

ture, shake repeatedly in the course of a few days, the 

mixture being kept in a warm room. Then filter. 

Powdered talcum renders the same service, and has the 
additional advantage of being entirely insoluble. How- 
ever, the above mixture acts more energeticaly— Euqeni^ 
UiBTBRiOH, in Neues Pharm. Manuale (Ed. ID. 
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The Deteotion of Cotton-Seed Oil in Lard, etc. 

From a paper on this suhiect, hy Mr. Michael Ck>nroyf 
read at the late meeting of the British Pharmaceutical 
Conference at Bath, we take the following passages, with 
the remark that, in our estimation, it is quite as neces- 
sary to examine the purity of the lard, for medicinal pur- 
poses, sold on our market, as that which is exported 
abroad. 

*' Fortunately, the presence of cotton-seed oil in lard is 
easily detectedf, and my object in bringing the matter 
under your notice is to lay before you some of the tests 
that I have myself tried. The first is the nitric acid test, 
which some years ago I had the honor of reading a paper 
on before the Liverpool Chemists' Association in connec- 
tion with the adulteration of olive oils. It consists in 
heating and stirring well about i oz. of lard with one tenth 
its weight of strong nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.420) in a porcelain 
dish of about 8 oz. capacity, until brisk action commences, 
when it should be removea from the source of heat. Pure 
lard sets in about an hour to a pale orange-colored solid 
like citrine ointment ; but if adulterated with cotton-seed 
oil, it takes a more or less deep orange-brown tint, accord- 
ing to the extent to which it is present. There are two 
drawbacks to this test, the first being that lard sometimes 
contains a small amount of water which reduces the 
strength of the acid, causing the action to be less energetic 
and tnus leading to error. The second is that the differ- 
ence in color between pure and adulterated samples is not 
sufficiently definite when the adulterant is under 5 per cent. 

I have also tried the test proposed by M. Labiche, who 
says that when cotton-seed oil is treated with subacetato 
of lead and caustic alkali, it gives almost immediately an 
oranc[e-red reaction. The author mixes equal parts of 
the oil and a saturated solution of neutral acetate of lead 
and adds cunmonia, stirring briskly. The acetate of lead 
decomposes, and the nascent oxide reacts upon the oil, 
causing it to turn red. If 20 per cent of cotton-seed oil be 
present, the sample is said to turn red at ouqib, lesser quan- 
tities show after some time. In my hands this test has 
proved an utter failure, but I think it may be due to the 
fact that the cotton-seed oil which I used in my experi- 
ments was highly refined ; and it is quite possible that the 
crude oil would give this reaction. 

The next test is by Ernest Milliare, and was proposed by 
him for the detection of cotton-seed oil in oHve oil. It is 
an excellent test and quite applicable to lard. It is as 
follows : In a porcelain capsule, holding about 1 liter, 15 
C.c. of the sample in question are heated to 110*". Then, 
whilst still contmuing the heat, we pour upon the oil a mix- 
ture of 16 C.c. of a solution of soda ot SO** Beaum§ in distilled 
water, and of 15 C.c. of alcohol of 92 per cent. When the 
mass has become homogeneous, we add drop by drop, so 
as not to cool the paste and form clots, about 1 liter or dis- 
tilled water. After boiling for a few minutes, the fatty 
acids are separated by means of pure sulphuric acid diluted 
to one-tenth. As soon as the separation is complete and 
the sulphuric acid is in slight excess 5 C.c. of the nydrated 
fatty acids are collected with a silver spoon and poured at 
once into a test tube, about 3 Cm. in diamter and 12 in length . 
We add 20 C.c. of alcohol of 92 per cent, and heat slightly 
in the water-bath to dissolve the fatty acids. When the 
solutionis effected, 2 C.c. of a solution of silver nitrate (30 
Gms. in 100 C.c. of distilled water) are added, the tube is 
placed in a water-bath and heated until about one-third of 
the mass is evaporated. The tube is then removed from 
the water-bath. Whatever the origin of the sample, its 
fatty acids remain unaltered if the sample be pure. But 
if cotton oil is present, the silver is reduced and blackens 
the fatty acids which rise to the surface. In this manner, 
1 per cent of cotton- seed oil can be detected in olive oil. 

In using this test for lard, instead of for olive oil, as in- 
tended by its author, a brown coloration, instead of a 
black one, is obtained in samples containing cotton-seed 
oil. while pure samples remain perfectly white, and I find 
it better, instead of adding the i liter of cold water ** drop 
by drop," to use boiling water. Fordelicacy and reliability 
this test leaves nothing to be desired, and its only draw- 
back is the time it takes to perform. 

Another test for the detection of cotton-seed in olive oil, 
dependent unon the nitrate-of-eilver reaction, is ^ven by 
Becchi as follows: 6 C.c. of the oil are mixed witn 25 C.c. 
of 98 per cent alcohol and 5 C.c. of silver-nitrate solution 
(prepared by dissolving 1 Gm. of the nitrate in 100 C.c. of 
98 per cent alcohol) ; the mixture is heated to 84* C. If 
cotton-seed oil be present, the mixture becomes colored ; 
but not so if the oil be genuine. It is necessary to avoid 
heating by the direct flame, as other oils which may be 
present, such as linseed, colza, etc., will give colorations. 

This, unlike the previous test, is not quite suitable for 
the detection of cotton-seed oil in lard, because lard some- 
times contains traces of sodium carbonate, due to the fact 
that this substance is commonly used in washing lard that 
has become rancid. Slight tracen of sodium carbonate de- 
compose the silver nitrate, and the subsequent heating 
reduces it, causing samples of genuine lard to become 
darkened in such a manner that they might possibly be 
condemned as impure. 

For several weeks past I have tried these and other tests 
with the object of filndiu^ the most reliable and expedi- 
tious, and my experience is that those dependent upon the 



reduction of silver nitrate are the best, and the following 
modus operandi has given me results that are entirely 
satisfactory and reliable, and only requires a few minutes* 
time : 

1. Make a test solution containing 5 parts of silver 
nitrate and 1 part of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.42) in 100 parts 
of rectified spirit (sp. gr. .888). 

2. Melt a small quantity of the lard to be tested in a 
water-bath and pour about 100 grains of it into a dry test 
tube, about half an inch in diameter. To this add 20 grain 
measures of the above-mentioned test solution and place 
the tube in boiling water for five minutes, taking care 
that no water enters it. 

Pure lard remains perfectly white, but if ^ulterated 
with cotton-seed oil, it assumes a more or less olive-brown 
color, according to the amount present. The color is best 
seen when the lard sets, and it saves time to put the test 
tube direct from the boiling water into a vessel of cold 
water. 

The presence of 5 per cent of cotton-seed oil in lard 
gives a very decided olive-brown coloration with this test, 
and 1 per cent gives a color quite distinct from genuine 
lard. The addition of nitric acid to the test solution is in- 
tended to neutralize any traces of alkali or alkaline C£ir- 
bonate that may be present, and it also prevents a slight 
reduction of the silver nitrate which takes place in genuine 
lard. It must not be forgotten that some samples of lard 
might possibly contain sodium chloride, though I have 
never met with any, in which case the silver nitrate would 
be precipitated as chloride instectd of reacting on the oil, 
but this would be at once seen by the white, curdy pre- 
cipitate that would be formed.'^ 

Notes on Oil of Boee. 

Ax Austrian pharmacist who recently spent a holiday 
by traversing Bulgaria on a bicycle writes to the Pharma- 
ceutiache Post the following particulars concerning the dis- 
tillation and adulteration of otto of roses. The distilling 
apparatus generally used in the country consists of a cop- 
per container, and the distillation product is cooled m 
large wooden vats. One of the largest firms in Kezanlik 
once tried to introduce modern distilling apparatus, such 
as is employed in large distilleries in Qermany and else- 
where, but it was found impracticable in use. Bed roses 
are used almost exclusively for distilling, because they 
yield an oil of sweeter aroma, being richer in the 6u*omatic 
principle of essential oils. But in order to obtain a more 
easily solidifiable oil, freezing at 14"* C. a certain percent- 
age of white roses is added to the rea ones, sucn a mix- 
ture yielding a product richer in stearopten than the 
other. For adulteration, geranium oil, procured from 
Constantinople, is most frequently used. The oils are not 
mixed directly, but the rose-flowers are sprinkled with the 
geranium oil before distillation, and the adulterant is thus 
more intimately mixed with the genuine oil than could be 
the case otherwise. To make this manipulation successful, 
a majority of white flowers must be used. The distillers 
are exclusively Bulgarians, mostly small men, although 
they count among their number a few large wholesale 
dealers, among whom PapazoKloii, of Kezanlik, and 
Stransky and Kobaschieff, of Carlo wo, are especially men- 
tioned. — Chem. and Drugg. 

Against the general expectation, the yield of otto of rose 
in Bulgaria has been a very good one tnis season, amount- 
ing to about 85,000 oz. The weather during the distilling 
period (May 22d to June 20th) and that which immediately 
preceded it was s^ favorable that an average weight of 9 
okka of flowers sufllced to yield one miscal (nearly 5 
grammes) of otto, while, as a rule, U okka of flowers are 
required to produce that quantity. Prices are rather 
lower than last season, partly because of the heavy old 
stock which is still held oy the principal dealers, and also 
because the export outlook is very imfavorable, Turkey, 
the principal buyer, having now put a customs duty of 8 
per cent ad valorem on otto of rose, which was for- 
merly admitted duty free. Moreover, the Bulgarian and 
East-Roumelian emigrants who have settled in the Turk- 
ish vilayets of Adrianople and Broussa have founded rose 
plantations there, which already commence to compete 
severely with those in Bulgaria. 

Delicate Test for Physostigmine. 
Ih a paper on physostigmine (in Pharm, Zeit.y August 
15th) Mr. Eber states that chloride of gold, or the double 
iodide of potassium and bismuth, or the double iodide of 
potassium and zinc, precipitate this alkaloid even from an 
extremely dilute solution of the sulphate. If the precipita- 
tion is effected on a white plate or capsule, and only 
0.000001 Om. (j-Ajfz grain) of the salt is present, the pre- 
cipitate may still be recognized. This chemical test is, 
therefore, much more delicate than a physiological test. 
On placing in contact with one drop ot a solution of the 
salt, containing the before-mentioned minute quantity, a 
drop of a 5-per-cent solution of potassa or soda, a red 
color will bo noticed at the point of contact, due to the 
formation of rubreserine. When the drop dries, a yellow 
film is left, which dissolves a^ain with a red color in 
w^ter. If baryta water is used instead of potassa or soda, 
a carmine color will first be produced, and this will after- 
wards change to blue. 
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A Curious Stixik Plant. 

When Mr. G. A. Farini, on his return from an exploring 
tour of the Kalahari Desert in South Africa (see DOte on 
page 217 of this number), arrived at Upington, he was 
shown a plant without leaves, resembling a cactus, the 
fleshy stems growing in a bunch, with a border of flowers 
about ten inches across, and lookmg as if cut out of purple- 
brown velvet, marked throughout with bright golden 
hieroglyphics. This plant was called by Mrs. Scott, the 
wife of the resident commissioner, the ** Carrion plant," 
and it well deserved this name, for when disturbed it 
emitted an odor which was perfectly unendurable. Mr. 
Farini had already come across the plant on his route 
through the desert. At one time he was attracted towards 
it by tne brilliant eolden markings on the deep, rich- toned 
flower head. He dug up a specimen, but as soon as it was 
disturbed, it threw out such a sickly odor that he nearly 
gave up toe job in disgust. However, he persevered, and 
put it mto the wac^on. but it soon protested against the 
jolting of the vehicle, and emitted such a pungent 
stench that the driver had to get out and walk. When 
they halted, it was placed behind a bush, and even then 
its odor made Mr. Farinfs companion '* sea-sick," and 
made the former so drowsy that he was obliged to bury it 
bodily beneath the sand. While doing this, the narcotic 
effect was so powerful that he nearly fell asleep. The 
second time when he encountered the plant, he was in- 
clined to give it a wide berth, but he brought home some 
small specimens which were placed in the charge of the 
authorities at Eew Gardens. According to the appendix 
attached to Mr. Farini's work (page 449), the plant is a 
species of Stapelia. Further information on this interest- 
ing plant is much desirable, and will probably be furnished 
by the botanists at Kew. 

Salioylic Add as a Preservative of Volumetric 
Solutions. 

A RBOOMMBNBATiON made some 13 years ago bv F. Mohr, 
but apparently overlooked^ has been renewed by Hugo 
Bomtrager, viz., to add salicylic acid to volmnetric solu- 
tions with a view to their preservation. Many of these 
solutions owe their decomposition to micrococci existing in 
the distilled water. 

As an example, the author mentions volumetric solution 
of hyposulphite of sodium, which is known to be one of 
the most unstable solutions, and which had been treated 
with a small quantity of salicylic acid C'as much as the 
point of a knife will hold, for everv Uter '*). In the course 
of 6 weeks it was frequently tested and found to have pre- 
served its titer decidedly better than without the preserva- 
tive.— After Zeitsch.f. anal. Chem., 1888, 641. 

Antidote against Bite of Poisonous Serpents. 

Mr. G. a. Farini, the explorer of the Kalahari Desert in 
South Africa (see note on page 217 of this number), re- 
lates that some of his oxen had been bitten by poisonous 
snakes, whereupon one of his bushmen undertook to cure 
them. He took a knife, made one or two incisions round 
the place where the bite was, which was easily seen by the 
sweUing, and rubbed in a powder which he said was made 
from the dried x>oison-sacs of another snake. In a few 
hours the swelling had entirely subsided, and the cattle 
were as well as their half -starved state would allow them 
to be. Mr. Farini expressed a doubt whether this ' ' cure '' 
would be efficient in man, but the bushman asserted that 
it was. On the very next day the bushman was bitten by 
a full-grown capellor '^spungh slanffe." Coolly taking 
out some dried poison-sacs, he reduced them to a powder, 
pricked his foot near the puncture with a knife, and 
nibbed the virus powder in just as he had done with the 
cattle. Then he extracted th^ fangs of the freshly-killed 
snake, drank a drop of the poison rrom the virus-sac, and 
fell into a stupor which lasted some hours. At first the 
swelling increased rapidly, but after a time it began to 
subside, and next morning he inoculated himself again. 
That night the swelling had disappeared, and in fCar days 
he was as well as ever. 

At Mier Mr. Farini obtained information from Mr. Hal- 
liburton of another antidote, in the shape of an animal, a 
little saurian, called the N'auboo. Every bastard or half* 
breed, and every native in that re^on carries it in a dried 
and powdered state. The animal is a little lizard, with 
rather short legs, but capable of moving along at a great 
speed. It is supposed to be the most deadly of all reptiles, 
save the little worm called kameroo. The natives pay a 
big price for them, often paying an ox for one. There is 
wclj a bastard in that part ot the country who has not 
some N^auboo, in case eitner man or beast is bitten by a 
snake. It is said never to have been known to fail. 
The whole of the animal is dried and reduced to powder. 
When any one is bitten by a snake, some incisions are 
po&de near the bite, and the powder rubbed in. The swell- 
^^S (''even in extreme cases ^^) will gradually subside. 
When the natives have no N'auboo, they use the poison of 
^y snake in a similar manner. 

Mr. Halliburton assured Mr. Farini that he had often 
^ it appUed, and always with success. Mr. Farini 
wed whether it might not amount to the same thing if a 



traveller were to carry along with him a live poisonous 
snake, so as to have the latter produce a second bite near 
one inflicted on the road by a stray snake. This question 
was probably asked to test Mr. Halliburton's veracity or 
intelligence. The latter replied that he did not know 
whether this would answer the same purpose; he at least 
would not want to trv it, but he had positive evidence of 
the good effects of NWboo. 

Mr. Farini only succeeced in obtaining the head portion 
of one of these animals, which he brought back to Eng- 
land. This has been placed into the hands of competent 
authorities on the continent of Europe for physiological 
investigation. 

Note on the Conversion of Hyosoyamine into 
Atropine. 

From a lengthy paper by W. Will and G. Bredig on the 
conversion of hyoscyamine into atropine by contact with 
baaes, in which the effect of the latter as to intensity, dura- 
tion, etc., is principally studied by means of the polari- 
scope, we take a few passages, giving some of the results 
obtained by the authors. 

1. The conversion of hyoscyamine into atropine by bases 
is a purely catalytic reaction, analogous to the inversion 
of cane-sugar. 

2. Besides this catalytic action, there is a very slow sec- 
ondary reaction, consisting in the splitting up of atropine 
(in the cold) into tropino and tropic acid. In more concen- 
trated solutions, this secondary reaction takes place some- 
what more quickly. 

3. Atropine is an optically active base, turning the plane 
of polarized light sligntly to the left. Approximately, [a]t>= 
— 1.89. If it is desired to obtain atropme as free as possi- 
ble from hyoscyamine, it is best treated, in the cold, with 
a very dilute solution of an alkali, until tne optical proper- 
ties are rendered constant. Conversion into the gcud-salt, 
and recrystallization of the latter, is a less advisable pro- 
cess. 

4. For manufacturers of byoscvamine and atropine it 
may be of interest to know that, besides the fixed caustic 
alkalies, sodium carbonate also causes the conversion of 
the former into the latter base. Ammonia, on the other 
hand, produces the change more slowly than any other 
base so far examined.— After Ber. d. D. Chem. Gee.. 1888, 
2,797. 

Impurities in Reagents. 

C. Krauch, in Zeitach. f, angew. Chem,, discusses the 
purity of the reagents sold as ''purissimum,^' '^purun)," 
'^depuratum," etc., and shows that those terms, when ap- 
pliea to commercially pure chemicals, have really no defi- 
nite meaning. The following is a list of ''purissimum*' 
chemicals examined and the impurities found : 

Caustic potash.— Alumina, chtorine, sulphuric and nitric 
acids. 

Caustic soda.— The same. 

Ammonia.— Pyridine, pyrrol, occasionally copper and 
zinc. 

Sodiiim carbonate. — ^Thiosulphate, arsenic, ammonia. 

Sodium nitrite.— Generally pure (100 per cent). 

Potassium nitrite.— Generally very impure (80 to 90 per 
cent). 

Potassium nitrate.— Has been known to contain chlo- 
rate. 

Sodium tungstate.— Chloride, sulphate, and carbonate 
of sodium. 

Potassium chlorate.— Has been found to contain lecul. 

Potassium sulphocyanide.— Traces of iron and lead. 

Lime. — SiliccL alumina, iron oxide, and sulphuric acid. 

Platinum chloride.— Often not completely soluble in 
alcohol. 

Uranium nitrate.— Occasionally much sulphate. 

Molybdic acid.— Always 10 to 20 per cent of ammonium 
salts. 

Ammonium molybdate.— Frequently pure. 

Hydrofiuoric acid.— Usually not pure enough* for analyt- 
ical purposes. 

Sulphuric acid.— Five per cent of ammonia has been 
found in ' ' pure '^ acid. 

Hydrochloric acid. — Nearly eJways traces of arsenic, 
sometimes organic chlorides. 

Tartaric and citric acids. — Traces of iron, lead, lime, and 
sulphuric acid. 

Oxalic acid.— Usually sulphuric acid and once ammonia. 

Methyl alcohol.— One sample cont£uned much acetone. 

Ether.— Petroleum ether, hydroxylaldehyde. 

Ferro- and ferricyanides of potash.— Usually pure. 

Iodine.— Usually pure. 

Nitric acid.— Usuallv pure. 

The author, in conclusion, observes that most salts de- 
nominated in commerce ^^puriss.," etc., are usuallv im- 
pure. B. Fischer states that he had found lead and 
sulpuretted hvdrogen in hydrochloric acid and tin in am* 
monia. and ne, with Erauch, draws attention to the 
desiraoility of the use of standard methods, both of prepa- 
ration and analysis, so that the manufacturer shall know 
what it is desired that he should produce, and the buyer 
what impurities are likely to be present.— Jcn/rn. S. Chem. 
Ind. 
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Oelio&te Test for Saooharin. 



The. most delicate test for saccharin so far known is that 
discovered by Ira Bemsen. 

A minute quantity ot saccharin is mixed with a little ex- 
cess of resorcin and a few drops of sulphuric acid in a test 
tube. On heating, the mass turns yellow, red, then dark- 
green, gives out a large amoimt of sulphurous acid, and 
swells up. The heat is then withdrawn for a short time, 
but reapplied again two or three times, so that the mass 
may swell up during each heat. It is then allowed to cool, 
diluted with water and supersaturated with an alkali. 
The resulting solution will have a reddish tint by trans- 
mitted li^ht, and a strongly green fluorescence by re- 
flected ligDt. This reaction permits the detection of 0.001 
Gm. (ab. ^ grain) of saccharin in 5 or 6 quarts of liquid. 
.In order to separate the saccharin from articles of food, 
or drink, or meaicinal mixtures, an excess of acid must be 
used, as the saccharin is present in form of a soluble alkali 
salt. Solid and difficultly soluble substances are powdered, 
moistened with a few cubic centimeters of dilute sulphuric 
or phosphoric acid, then dried and exhausted with ether. 
Wmes and other sunilar liquids are acidulated and shaken 
at least twice with an equal volume of ether during one 
hour. If fats are present, these are removed, previous to 
acidulation, by means of petroleum ether.— After Amer, 
Chem, Joum. [The residue left by the etheral solution, if 
not sufflciently pure, may be got into aqueous solution by 
means of a dilute alkali, the solution filtered if necessary, 
and the saccharin separated by an acid and by ether as 
before. See also page 207.— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

Antipyrin in Whooping-Cotigh. 

Dr. Sonnenbbrger, of Worms, has drawn attention in 
the earlv part of this year to the remarkably beneficial 
eflfects of antipyrin as a remedy in whooping-cough. This 
announcement was made almost with reluctance, since 
antipyrin had aJreadv been blazoned forth almost as a 
cure-all, and it was known beforehand that any fresh 
announcements of new channels of its usefulness would be 
probably received with a shrug of the shoulder. And yet 
there seems to be no doubt now but that this remedy is 
one of the most reliable ones in the disease mentioned. 
This is not the place for an article on medical therapeutics, 
and those who wish to learn ail the details of treatment 
and the mode of using the remedy should consult the 
author^s original paper. But for the information of our 
readers, it may be stated that the author reports it to have 
the best effects when given as early in the cusease as possi- 
ble. If given in time, it causes the disease to *' abort," so 
as to appear only as a mild bronchial catarrh. But even 
when administered in a subsequent stadium, it will quickly 
reduce the attack to a mild grade. 

Quinine Mask.* 

Mr. L. F. Stevens, who has spent a large amount of time 
and labor on the search for an efficient covering of the bitter 
taste of quinine, enumerates first the various propositions 
made by others, and afterwards turns to his own experi- 
ments, of which over 100 were made, and samples of a 
number of which were, exhibited to the Committee on 
National Formulary. As it is not feasible to give an ab- 
stract of those experiments which were only intermediary, 
and as a satisfactory practical resiilt was finally obtained, 
it will be sufficient to quote the latter. This is, indeed, 
the same formula as that adopted for the National For- 
mulary, but it may be reprinted here for the benefit of 
those who have not yet received this work : 

Eliocir Eriodictyi Aromaticum. 

Aromatic Elixir of Eriodicty;on. 
Aromatic Elixir of Terba Santa; Elixir Corrigens. 

Fluid Extract of Eriodictyon 1 fl. oz. 

Syrup 8 fl. oz. 

Pumice, in fine powder i tr. oz. 

Carbonate of MagneBinm 80 grains 

Compound Elixir of Ttoucacum, 

enough to make 16 fl. oz. 

Mix 7 fluidoimces of Comp. Elixir of Taraxacum with 
the Syrup and Pumice, then add the Fluid Extract, and 
mix the whole thoroughly bv agitation. Shake the mix- 
ture occasionally during a few hours, allow it to settle, 
and carefully decant the liauid into a funnel, the neck of 
which contams a pellet of aosorbent cotton. Afterwards 
add the dregs and allow them to drain. To the flltrate 
add the Carbonate of Ma^esium, and shake occasionally 
during several hours. Lict the mixture stand at rest 
during 12 hours, if convenient, then decant the liquid, 
and mter it through paper. To the flltrate add enough 
Comjxound Elixir of Taraxacum, if necessary, to maike 
16 fluidounces. 

Mr. Stevens adds the remark that the flrst treatment 
separates a bitter resin which remains upon the cotton 
ffiter, without injury to the other constituents of the yerba 
santa or to the aromatics. The after-treatment with mag- 
nesia neither adds to, nor detracts from the efficiency, 
merely causing the separation of some inert extractive 

* Abstract of a paper entitled ** Oondensed Notes upon trials for a Quiiiine 
Mask," by Luther F. Stevens, of Brook^, read at the Detroit Meeting of the 



matter and the solution of non-bitter resins, and aiding in 
producing a more elegant preparation. 
^ Of this preparation, one fluid drachm mixed by agita- 
tion with 6 grains of sulphate of quinine, toUhout the 
addition of any diluent or acid, will so cover thebittemees 
the Quinine, that even an expert will scarcely detect it. 
Chilaren take defies of 1, 2, or 8 grains of quimne, in this 
manner, like sweetmeats. 

Iodoform Bituminate. 
** Iodoform Bituminate " is the desi^ation of a combina- 
tion of iodoform and tar which is introduced as being 
devoid of the objectionable odor of the former substance. 
Dr. Ehrmann has used it in various cases of soft ulcers 
with good results. It occurs as a bronze-like powder, 
which seems to have a conspicuous odor of tar, and at the 
same time that of iodoform is not unrecognizable. It is 
difficult to say whether it is likely to have any extended 
application or not.— C^em. and Drugg. 

Ptomaines as Constituents of Urine in Cysttnuria. 

In a paper published in the Berichte der Deutsche^ 
Chem. Ges, (1888, p. 2,744), under a title C'DasBenzoyl- 
chlorid als Bes^ens^') which does not allude to the most 
important portion of the paper, L. v. Udrdnsky and E. 
Baumann announce the general applicability of benzoyl 
chloride as a means of separating polyatomic alcohols 
from their dilute aqueous solutions. 

When benzoyl chloride and caustic soda are added to 
even highly dilute solutions of diamines^ the latter are con- 
verted mto the dibenzoyl compounds which are entirely j 
insoluble in water, and separate as crystalline bodies. \ 

As an example the following may be quoted : i 

On shaking an aqueous solution of 1 Gm. of etUene- 
diamine in i Rter of water with 10 Gm. of benzoyl chloride 
and 80C.C. of a 10-per-cent caustic-soda solution, there was 
obtained 3.5 Gm. of dibenzoyl-ethene-diamine as a crys- 
talline precipitate. Even from exceedingly dilute solu- 
tions this and similar compounds will separate. 

Some years ago, Brieger discovered, among theproducte 
of putrefaction due to bacteria, a ptomaine to which be 
applied the name cadaverine. This was subsequently 
iaentifled by Ladenburg as ^^nta-methene-diamine (penta- 
methylene-diamine), and this was confirmed by Brieger. 

Among other ptomaines discovered by Bneger, there 
was one having the composition of the tetra-methene- 
diamine (tetra-methylenendiamine), but which has not 
been proven, up to the preseat, to be identical with this 
body. 

The authors of the paper here abstracted had been mak- 
ing systematic examinations, during some nine months, of 
the urine of a patient who had suffered for years from 
cystinuria and catarrh of the bladder. On applying to 
this urine the reagent just described, they found it to 
respond to it Quite copiously. In fact, they discovered 
that the urine in question contEtined a series of diamines, 
among which penta-methene-diamine (or cadaverine) and 
tetra-methene-diamine could be sharply recognized. Fifty 
days' urine of the patient yielded to the authors 30 Gm. 
of a mixture of the crystallized benzoyl compounds, the 
larger portion of which (about 20 Gm.) belonged to the 
penta- and c^bout 6 Gm. to the tetra-diamine. The faeces 
of the same patient yielded about i Gm. of benzoyl cqm- 
poimds per day, the larger proportion of these belonging 
to the tetra-diamine. 

Repeated experiments with normal urine have shown 
that the latter never contains any diamines. The same 
has been proven in the case of normal faeces. It is pos- 
sible that diamines may appear in the excretions also in 
other diseases, besides cystmiuia, but so far nothing of the 
kind has been observed. 

The authors have, therefore, for the first time ascer- 
tained the fact that ptomaines— or substances which hare 
heretofore been known to b© the products of bacterial 
putrefaction— may occur as constituents of excretions m 
disease. The most remarkable fact is that they occur m 
the urine. It is surmised that there is some connection 
between the appearance of these bodies and the abnormal 
excretion of cystin. Further experiments are promised. 

Tests for Eucalyptus Oil. 

Thb discussion between certain English chemists and 
the house of Schimmel & Co., of Leipzig, regarding the 
presence or absence of eucalyptol in certain xinds of oil 
of eucalyptus, has not get l)een finally terminated, but 
has had the effect of bringing out a number of interesting 
points not heretofore known. 

Thus, Schimmel & Co. announce a' new and dehcate 
test to distinguish between the oil of Eucalyptus amygd^' 
Una and E. globulus: . . 

Mix 1 C.c. of the oil with 2 C.c. of glacial acetic acid. 
add 1 or 2 C.c. of a saturated golution of sodium nitrite, ana 
stir slightly. If the oil is from the amygdalina species, tne 
separated top layer will congeal to a crystalline magn^a^' 
phellandrene nitrite, but pure eucalyptol and the oil ot £*• 
globulus are not so affected. .. 

The specific gravity is also a good distinguishing c"??" 
rion. Tne E. globulus oil is certainly not genuine ii wf 
density is below 0.900. On the other hand, that of ^. 
amygdalina rarely exceeds 0.890.— After Chem. andPrugH* 
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EDITOBIAL. 



WE are in receipt of a communication from our friend, 
Prof. C. Lewis Diehl, of Louisville, regarding the 
elongated form of percolator which is generally known as 
''Oldberg^s Percolator." He draws our attention to the 
fact that this improved form of percolator— illustrated on 
page 2B of our last February number— was the outcome 
of a detailed study of the process of percolation under- 
taken for the Committee on Pharmacopoeia of the Ameri- 
can Pharm. Association. In the Proceedings, vol. 27 
(1879), p. 729, will be found a sketch of the percolator 
recommended on the basis of the results obtained by Prof. 
Diehl^s experiments. 

While the exact dimensions for this kind of i)ercolator 
are not given in the paper just quoted, he mentions that 
the percolator should be just twice the usual height, and 
his sketch of a percolator so constructed shows dimensions 
that fully conform to the ideas of the more recent advo- 
cates of tall percolators. 

In the Preliminary Notice to the U. 8. Pharmacopoeia of 
1888 (p. xxxvi.), in the Chapter on Percolation, which was 
drawn up by Prof. Diehl, the exact dimensions for a tall 
percolator, suitable for the extraction of 500 grammes of 
drug, are given, and on the basis there given Prof. Oldberg 
constructed the percolators known by his name, but these 
differ somewhat from the officinal proportions. 

Prof. Diehl informs us that he considers the dimensions 
given by him the most practicable for the quantity of drug 
contemplated, but that for larger quantities of drug, taller 
and proportionately narrower percolators would be desira- 
ble, and he thinks that this idea is plainly indicated in his 
before-mentioned study on Percolation, which he concludes 
(on page 730) by recommending ''simple percolation,^^ 
''selecting for this purpose tall, slender , moderately taper, 
ing percolators.^^ 

We take it that Prof. Diehl merely desires it to be un- 
derstood that to him belongs the priority of recommending 
this form of percolator, but that he does not object to have 
special patterns made on this principle, designated by the 
designers' names. 



UP to within about a dozen years or so, pharmacy in 
Europe, particularly on the Continent, has been so 
exceedingly conservative that not only were novel pro- 
cesses, new appliances, and new forms of preparations. 



which had come into use in foreign countries, not adopted 
or introduced, but in many cases they were entirely 
ignored, or looked down upon as being unworthy of notice. 
We can well remember the time, in our younger days, 
when, on general principles, almost anything claiming to 
be of American origin was at once suspected of being 
bogus, fraudulent, or calculated to deceive. This notion 
prevailed for a long time, even among otherwise well- 
informed people, and it required the severe lesson taught 
by the Centennial Exhibition of 1876 to open the eyes of 
Europeans regarding the astonishing progress and develop- 
ment of American industry, which in many cases had so 
outstripped that of the foreign exhibitors that some of the 
products of the latter appeared to be rather as cheap 
toys, or as made for uncivilized nations than calculated 
for real practical use. The earnest rei^resentations 
and uncompromising reports of Heuleaux and other 
foreign delegates to their governments, however, though 
at first wounding national pride, have had the good 
result to remove the prejudices existing in various 
industries against adopting foreign and particularly 
American methods and appliances. We do not wish to be 
understood as implying that these prejudices were at that 
time still universally shared. This was by no means the 
case. Curiously enough, one of the most powerful agents 
to gradually dispel, even long before 1876, the old re- 
pugnance to American goods in Europe was the sewing 
machine, which made its way slowly but surely into the 
various homes, and acted as a missionary for the future. 

Those who have had, like ourselves, the opportunity^of 
witnessing the habits, and knowing the feelings of our 
continental colleagues, will agree with us that one of the 
slowest bodies to accept new ideas from this country has 
been the pharmaceutical profession^ We refer here par- 
ticularly to Germany and other continental countries 
where German is spoken. However, this is not to be won- 
dered at, if we remember how much trash, in the shape of 
patent and propietary medicines, has been and is floating 
about on our market, making it almost an impossibility 
even for professional experts living abroad to distinguish 
the wheat from the chaff, and causing many of them to 
look upon the whole output of products as undeserving of 
notice. 

The year 1876 undoubtedly marks an era in pharmaceu- 
tical international reciprocity. Not only were our own 
pharmacists made better acquainted with the old Euro- 
pean ways and methods, but European pharmacists were, 
for the first time, made thoroughly acquainted with our 
best features and processes. Among these, the process of 
percolation, adapted to the preparation of tinctures, and 
particularly to that of fluid extracts, stands at the head. 
Though the principle of the process was first suggested in 
Europe many years previously, yet it was only applied, 
at least almost exclusively, in chemical laboratories 
or certain technical works. While the usefulness and 
expediency of this process were recognized by leading au- 
thorities, there were, however, serious obstacles in the 
way of its introduction. The principal obstacle was this, 
that the continental pharmacopoeias prescribed the old 
process of macerating the drug with the whole quantity 
of menstruum, in the case of tinctures and similar prepa- 
rations, and as this process requires no special apparatus, 
no expert skill, and no watching, it wcus not likely that 
pharmacists would take kindly to another process involv- 
ing new appliances and demanding extra work. The fact 
that the old process consumed a large amoimt of time, 
compared with the new one, was hardly taken in*con- 
sideration. Time— in the sense here meant— is not as 
valuable a commodity to the pharmacist in Germany as 
it is to us, because he is, to a large extent, protected against 
undue competition by the laws of the land. 

In the course of time, certain enterprising American 
manufacturing firms took particular pains to draw the 
attention of European pharmacists to the class of .fluid 
extracts, by making prominent exhibits at international 
or special expositions, by placing specimens in the hands 
of prominent medical experts for trial, by copious adver- 
tisements, and by other means. There can be no doubt 
that to these causes the more rapid recognition of the 
value of fluid extracts is chiefly due. It was curious, and 
sometimes amusing, to read papers, even coming from 
well-knovm authorities, which appeared to have knowl- 
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edge only of fluid extracts of the newer drugs, introduced 
and specially advertised by the firms alluded to, it being 
altogether overlooked that these preparations had been 
long in use, and that our pharmacopoeia recogniises a 
large nimiber made from the well-known, older, and uni- 
versally used drugs. Gradually, however, the list of fluid 
extracts is extending, and it will not be long when this 
class of preparatioqs will be aa well made, and as gen- 
erally used, in Europe as it is in this country.* 

lliere is one point connected with this subject which we 
would like to draw the attention of our continental col- 
leagues to. It is this, that we would seriously caution 
them not to try, in the beginning, to adopt new-fangled 
methods or apparatus, in the preparation of fluid extracts 
or tinctures, but to thoroughly test those which our long- 
continued experience has finally shown to us to be most 
adapted for the purpose. We do not claim that there are 
no further improvements possible ; indeed, we shall always 
be on the lookout for them, and bid them welcome^ But 
we have had a practical experience of nearly forty years 
in the application of the process of percolation, and have 
tested a multitude of variations, most of which are on 
record in American pharmaceutical literature. Our con>- 
tinental friends wiU probably be able to save much labor, 
time, and expense, if they will consult the existing liter- 
ature before they strike out on a new path, which may 
possibly lead them to a failure which could otherwise 
have been avoided. We have already noticed several an- 
noimcement of new percolating apparatus, from the illus- 
tration and description of which we should judge that the 
expected results will not be attained. Among the best we 
have seen is that illustrated by Bugene Dieterich, in his 
''NeuesPharmaceutisches Manual" (2d ed., 1688, p. 27S), 
where the accompanying text bears evidence that the 
writer is thoroughly familiar with the subject. At the end 
of the chapter, he expressly states that no other method 
of extraction equals, in efficiency, that of percolation. 
But he adds a remark which we cannot agree to: ''At 
the same time, no other [process] requires so much time. 
It wOl, therefore, be more suitable for working on a small 
scale than for operations on a large scale. " Not at all ; our 
experience has shown. that the scale makes no difference. 
It is only necessary to use proper judgment, according to 
the nature of the drug, in the fineness of powder, the kind 
of menstruum, and the rate of exhaustion. There is no 
need of always using very fine powder, or of allowing the 
percolate to pass at the rate of only two drops per second, 
etc. The sole object is to exhaust the drug, and to obtain 
a definite volume of percolate. As long as this is accom- 
plished, we can relax any conditions which would unnecee* 
sarily consume time. 

Besides, when a preparation is in continuous demand, it 
would be unwise to start a new batch only when the old 
stock is consumed. While the last batch is being drawn 
upon, the new one can be made; and if it is suddenly re- 
quired in unusually large quantities, it is best to subdivide 
it into smaller manageable portions, all of which can be 
worked simultaneously within the time allowed for the 
operation. 

American pharmacists have sometimes been misrepre- 
sented by European professional writers, as being almost 
fanatics on the subject of percolation, wanting to apply it 
for everything and in every case. Any one, however, who 
has attentively examined our Uterature, will know better. 
We know there are certain drugs which cannot be ex- 
tracted by percolation with certain menstrua, owing to 
swelling or other causes, and in such cases we have re- 
course to maceration. In fact, our aim has always been 
to study each drug thoroughly, and to ascertain the most 
favorable conditions under which all the useful and desir- 
able constituents of a given quantity of a crude drug, of 
normal .condition, can be gotten into permanent solution, 
so that the volume of the latter bears a definite ratio to 

•SeTeral of the large mAnufacturinfr hooaes of the continent, such as E. 
Merck, of Darmstardt; Gehe & Co., of Dresden, etc., prepare a considerable 
number of fluid extracts. The most extensiye list which we have thus tar 
seen, however, is that manufactured by the well-known combined houses of 
Jobet and Zimmer (firm name: Vereinigte Fabrlken chem.-pharm. Producte, 
Feuerbach— Stuttgart and Frankfurt a. M., Zimmer & Ck>.), a catalogue of 
which has Just reached us. For the information of those of our readers who 
are interested in cinchona alkaloids, we would add that the price-list of this 
firm, among others, quotes the following: Cinchonamlne, homocinohonidine, 
hydroquinine sulphate, dncfaotenidine, dnchotenlne, dachocerotln, "qui- 
nium." 



the weight of the drug. In our last pharmacoxKBia the 
ratio of weight of drug to volume of product existed only 
to weight of product We are, however, inclined to be- 
lieve that the majority of the profession desires a return 
to the former method. 

/^UR Oerman colleagues have recently instituted statis- 
^ tical inquiries regarding the extent to which officinal 
or unofficinal preparations are in use in their country. The 
Pharmacopoeia Committee of the G(erman Pharmaceutical 
Association, of which Dr. Q. Vulpius is Chairman, recent- 
ly sent copies of a complete alphabetical list of the titles of 
all articles contained in the last G(erman Pharmaoopcdia, 
which are just six hundred in number, to the directors of 
the pharmacies attached to the clinics of the five principal 
German Universities, frequented by more than one-half of 
all the medical students in Q^rmany. Lasts were also sent 
to certain veterinary institutions. The request accom- 
panying the lists was, to cross out any article which had 
not been in use or demanded during the past year, and 
also to add the titles of such articles or preparations as 
had been used without being officinal. From the replies 
received it appears that of the 600 officinal articles, only 
six had not been demanded in the before-mentioned five 
pharmacies during that time. In addition, about 250 of 
the preparations officinal in the first, but not received into 
the last pharmacopoeia, were still in use; besides about 
150 older remedies which had not even been in the first 
edition ; and finally some 200 newer remedies. Similar re- 
sults were obtained by the inquiries among veterinary 
institutions. By actual count, there were used, during 
the past year, in those five pharmacies, 1,185 different ar- 
ticles, of which 589 were officinal in the last German 
Pharmacopoeia, 252 had been officinal in the preceding 
(first) one, 157 were still older, and 187 were new drugs or 
preparations. 

It will be seen that for about 600, or one-hcdf of all the 
remedies employed, there is.actually no fixed legal stand- 
ard. Dr. VUlpius wishes that there were a possibility of 
inducing physiciahs to abandon old remedies which ai« 
no longer recognuied, but he is not at all sanguine that 
this will ever be bi^Ught about; On the dthcir hand, he 
would not be in favor of enlarging the scope of the phdr« 
macopoeia, by reintroducing the discarded material. 

Some reUef, according to Dr. Vulpius, can be rendered 
in two ways. In the first place, it may be legally ordered 
that for all articles contained In the first G^tfrman Fhar- 
' macopoeia which have not been received into the second 
edition, the text of the former shall remain in foi^. And 
secondly, for all other remedies, an agreement may be 
brought about among pharmacists, as to which works of 
reference, in the shape of supplements to the pharmaco- 
poeias or formularies, shall be commonly accepted as 
standards, and followed. Dr. Vulpius alludes to the fact 
that a similar movement has been started in this country. 
When writing his paper, he evidently had not yet seen the 
results, in the shape of the National Formulary. 

The problem which our (German colleagues have to face 
is one with which we have long been familiar, and for 
which the only possible solution was the preparation of 
some interim-standard, to be in force imtil a higher au' 
thority should provide a formula for any preparation 
contained in it. Had we not done this, we could have 
only attempted the next best alternative, namely, to select 
a number of privately published works, formularies, dis- 
pensatories, etc., which we might have £igreed among our- 
selves to regard, for this or that preparation, as authori- 
tative. It might have been necessary to name twenty or 
more different works to cover the best of all the formulas 
needed. And what guarantee would there have been that 
any new edition of any of these works would still afford 
us the reference wanted ? We have certainly chosen the 
most practical solution of the difficulty, and strongly ad- 
vise our Oerman confreres to adopt the same plan we did. 

We all know why old remedies do not easily disappear. 
Old physicians wiU prescribe what they have learned to 
use in their early days, and as many of them are exceed- 
ingly conservative, it is hard to get them to use new 
things. At all events, it is harder to get them to throw 
the old things aside. The dear public, of course, also con- 
tributes its share, and a most prominent one, in preventing 
n^aqy old, silly, and— as we Imp w— valueless, preparationB^ 
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in the case of fluid extracts. In all other liquid prepara- 
tions obtained by percolation, the ratio was weight of drug 
to die. out. However, it would be useless to try to enact 
laws which would hinder the prescriber in his choice of 
remedies. It-is only from a higher standard of medical 
education, and from a closer intercourse between the 
pharmaceutical and medical professions, and a more fre- 
quent interchange of views and experiences among them, 
that a relief will come. May it not be far off. 



OORRESPONDENOE. 



THE recent publication of a very complete treatise on the 
art of prescription- writing gives rise to a query as to 
whether there is really any occasion for such an elaborate 
manual, and whether such an amount of detail connected 
with a very simple matter is not calculated to do harm 
and complicate the practice of writing prescriptions rather 
than simplify the work. Time was, before the present 
modes of diagnosis were in vo^ue, when a peculiar cos- 
tume, a wig and cane, an oracular manner, and a mysteri- 
ous formula were considered essential to successful prac- 
tice. The wig, cane, costume, and much of the manner 
have gone, and the physician of the present day aims at 
appearing like other gentlemen. Of the elaborate formula 
expressed in a comparatively unknown language, almost 
the only remaining mystery consists in the abominable 
ohirography which too often characterizes it. The medi- 
cal student of the present time has less absolute need for 
instruction in Latin terminations than for manual dex- 
terity in expressing his wants on paper. 

Correotion. 

Prof. C. Lewis Diehl draws our attention to a passage 
in our abstract of the preliminary part of his Report on 
the Progress of Pharmacy, which is printed as if it were a 
part of his own text, while it should have been put in 
quotation marks, to show that it was from other sources. 
Prof. Diehl informs us that he quoted very freely, for 
instance, from a paper in the Year-Book of Pharmacy, 
on ** The Future of Pharmacy,'' and much of this appears 
in our report of the Proceedings (see our October number, 
page 182), as though it were an original expression of 
Prof. Diehl. It will not be necessary to do more than to 
mention this matter here, so that the omission of the 
quotation marks may not be charged to our friend, Prof. 
i>iehl. 



South Dakota Board of Pharmacy. —The board, as 
lately reorganized, consists of D. S. White, of Flandreau, 
Premdent; B. F. Steams, of Aberdeen, Secretary; and J. 
L. Kreychie, M.D. The board has issued the following 
important notice: 

Ist. The Board wiU not cdlow any one to conduct a drug 
store, as has been done heretofore, without first becoming 
peflristered 

Si. According to the Pharmacy Law, Paris Green, Blue 
Vitriol, and other poisonous drugs should be sold only by 
registered pharmacists, and sedes of same should be re- 
corded in a poison register. Therefore it is illegal for any 
one, excepting registered pharmacists, to sell such drugs, 
and the Boani wul prosecute all such violations, upon a 
complaint being made. Every druggist is earnestly re- 
quested to report to the Secretary all violations of the law. 

Every registered pharmacist is respectfully requested 
to comply with the following requirement of the pharmacy 
law : * * Every certificate of regiatration and every renewal 
of 9uch certificate ahall be conspicuously exposed in the 
pharmaey to which it applies^ 

It is also recommended that ''Registered Pharmacist" 
labels, with name of dispenser, be put on all pcurkages and 
articles put up or dispensed in drug stores. 

New Hampshire Fharmaoeutioal Association.— The 
following are the officers for the coming year, elected at 
the annual meeting on September 25th : President, Gteo. 
F. Underbill, Concord; Ist Vice-President, L. B. Downing, 
Hanover; 2d Vice-President, Gale C. Sbedd, Keene; Secre- 
tary, C. B. Spofford, Claremont; Treasurer, F. A. James, 
Manchester; Auditor, J. Irving Hoyt, Penacook; Execu- 
tive Committee, S. Howard Bell, Derry; A. D. Smith, 
Manchester; C. B. Spofford, Claremont. 

Ernest Wende, M.D., B.Sc., of Buffalo has been ap- 
pointed Instructor in Botany in the Buffalo (N. Y.) CoUege 
of Pharmacy, to succeed Prof. Kellicott^ who has accepted 
a professorship in the University of Ohio, at Columbus. 

J. B. LiPPmooTT & Co. have just published a new edi- 
tion of the United States Dispensatory, with nearly 800 
pages of new matter, including the incorporation of the 
National Formulary. 



Delicate Test for Bismuth. 

Dear Sir:— I see on page 174 of the September number 
of the Abierioan Druggist Mr. Leger's test for bismuth. 
As I have frequent occasion to make tests for bismuth, in 
its different forms in the ores of this coimtry, I have need 
of a very deUcate way to test for the smallest percentages 
of the metal, and have employed the following, which I 
send with the hope that it may benefit other readers of the 
journal. 

Powder the ore and mix 100 to 200 milligrammes with 
equal pajrts of powdered iodide of potassium and sublimated 
sulphur. Plcure it on charcoal, and use the blow-pipe. In 
a few minutes there will be a red incrustation on the coal. 
It is best to have a second piece of coal over the orifice of 
the one containing the mixture. I have foimd that assay 
solution containing bismuth, mixed with the above powder 
and heated on charcoal in the same way, will give like 
results. I think that as low as one-fiftietn of one percent 
can be detected. 

The hydrogen-sulphide test is too complicated when one 
has to employ the test several times a week. I have never 
known the test I have mentioned to fail, and its simplicity 
recommends it. 

This method forms a preparation like the one Mr. Leger 
recommends. Yours very truly, 

G. H. Hubert (Druggist and Apothecary). 

Bbatsb Cit7, Utab, Sept. 18th, 1888. 

Qualification for License. 

Dear Sm:— In the spring of 1884, A, who is a shoe- 
maker, invested some money in the drug business with 
B, who had a little experience in the dru^ trade. 

A would come to the store once in awhile after his day*s 
work in the shoeshop, and sometimes would sell cigars or 
soda, until a few weeks before before the registering law 
was enforced, when he bought out the interests of hisi>art- 
ner B. A applied to the Board of Pharmacy, and obtained 
his certificate. 

I would like to know whether he was entitled to it ? 
Yours truly, H. 

This case happened in a town in Massachusetts, where 
the law estabhshing a *' Board of Begistration in Phar- 
macy " went into operation about October, 1885. Section 
3 of the act provides that any person or firm engajged in 
the business of retailing or dispensing drugs, medicines, 
chemic€ds, and poison on their own account, or any others 
[viz., then out of business] who had had three consecutive 
years of practical experience at the aforesaid business, 
could be registered as a pharmacist by the Board. 

No doubt the law would have never been passed, had it 
affected those already in business. It was necessary to 
allow the bogus pharmacist to come in with the genuine, 
so as to get at least the door shut for the future. In our 
judgment, the person alluded to had a right under the law 
to be registered, much as we regret it. It is much to be 
hoped that, by this time, he has learned to distinguish sul- 
phate of zinc from Epsom salt, or morphine from quinine. 
These drawbacks are incidental to the passage of any 
pharmacy law, and cannot well be helped. —EnrroR Am. 

DRUGGIST. 



A Perfumed Insect. 

Mr. G. a. Farini, in his work entitled, '^ Through the 
Kalahari Desertj'"^ relates the following interesting fact, 
which may possibly put some of our readers on the track 
of a new perfume: 

*' Three days^ easy going brought us to Gbanze with- 
out any notable incident. As we drove to the water, the 
fore-wheel of my wagon crashed into a bush, which at once 

gave out a powerful and delicious perfume. Jumping 
own to examine the cause, I plucked some leaves, but 
found they were scentless, as was also the stem of the 
plant. I could not make out where where the pleasant 
odor came from until I touched a small beetle^ when out 
came a puff stronger than ever. The little bug was an ani- 
mated perfumery store, emitting the delicious scent when- 
ever disturbed. I caught three of them, and put them in 
a perforated box, in which they lived for a week, the 
movement of the wagon affecting them sufficiently to make 
them give up their fragrance in such quantities as to keep 
the wa^on perfumed like Rimmers. When they died, the 
scent died with them." 

It is true that the locality where these remarkable in- 
sects were met with is rather out of the way, being situated 
in about 21.45'* S. and 21** E. (of Greenwich), between what 
is known as Demara Land, and Ehamas Land. But as 
the author is known to be reliable, and has brought back 
so many other remarkable novelties, there is no reason to 
doubt the existence of the ** perfumed " insect. 

* Published by Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, & Rivington. 
8vo, London, 1886, p. 251. A few other interesting extracts from 
this work will be found elsewhere in this number. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which answers are desired^ must he received 
by the 6th of the months and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer^ for 
the information of the editor^ but not for publication. 



Uqiiid Carbonio Add.— If the writer of query 2^4 in 
our October number will address Mr. W. B. Keller, Editor 
and Proprietor of the National Bottler^s Gazette, 21 Park 
Bow, New York, he will be put in the way of obtaining 
the information desired. 

No. 2,241.— DoBe of Extract of HyosoyamuB (H. O. D.). 

" Will vou please let me know whether the inclosed prescrip- 
tion [see below] deserves any criticism on account of the uncer- 
tainty regardinjp; the amount of Extract of Hyoscasmus which 
mifcht be taken? Do you think the prescriber should have speci- 
led the amount of the same ? 

9 Morph. Sulph gr. iss. 

Ext. BelladonnsB gr. t. 

P. CamphorsB gr. xlv. 

Ext. Hyoscyami q. s. 

Fiant pil. 15." 

In reply, we would say that authorities are pretty 
unanimous in considering hyoscyamus as not belonging to 
the vervx)Otent drugs. StiUe (in '^ National Dispensatory ") 
states that the minimum dose of the officinal extract is 2 
grains, and that this should be rapidly increased until the 
characteristic effects are produced. In Wharton and Stille's 
^'Hedical Jurisprudence" (by Amory and Wood, vol. II., 
Philadelphia, 1884, pa^e429), we find the statement: '' The 
dose of the tincture is a nuidrachm, that of the extract 
5 grains, as an average." Cases of fatal poisoning by 
hyoscyamus are very rare; in fact, there is only one 
authenticated case, from the year 1715, reported by 
Walther, and a doubtful one about the end of the last 
century. 

It is not likely that our correspondent would want to 
make very lar^e pills from the above prescription. He 
will, therefore, oe justified, on the strength of tne authori- 
ties above quoted, to use his own discretion in the amount 
of extract of hyoscyamus to be used. We often see pre- 
scriptions for pills by leading therapeutists, here in New 
York, where tne quantity of extract of hyoscyamus is left 
blank. 

No. 2,242. -Syrup of Hydriodio Aoid {Ch. H. M.). 
We published a formula for a Colorless Syrup of Hy- 
driodic Acid on page 195 of the last volume. This is the 
formula which was then proposed to be introduced, and 
has since been introducea, into the National Formulary 
published by the Americem Pharmaceutical Association, 
we advise you to send for that work at once— address 
Prof. J. M. Maisch, of Philadelphia— as it contains not 
only this, but 434 other formulas which you may need in 
your business. 
No. 2,243.— Shampoo Liquid (E. S.). 
The readiest agent to produce a good lather upon the 
hair of the head is a solution of potassia or soda, or a dilute 
water of ammonia. The latter, however, owing to its 
penetrating odor, is not usually liked. The following com- 
Dination will be found serviceable- 
Solution of Potassa (U. S.) 4 fl. oz. 

BcMrax 1 tr. oz. 

Bay Ram ^ fl oz. 

Tincture of Quillaja (N. F.) ifl. oz. 

Water enough to make 16 fl. oz. 

This may be scented according to taste. An increase 
of alcohol will reduce the lather-producing property. 
E. Dieterich recommends the following preparation: 

Freeh Eggs 8 

Spirit of &ap(N.F.) "Ufl. oz. 

Carbonate of Potassium.. 160 grains 

Water of Ammonia 160 minims 

Oil-Suflir of Cumarin 8 grains 

OilofKose 2 drops 

•« " Bergamot 2 " 

<* ** Geranium, French 1 drop 

" <« Almonds, essent 1 " 

Rose Water 27 fl. oz. 

Thoroughly beat the 3 £ggs and then dilute with the 
Rose Water. Then add the other ingredients. 

Oil-Sugar of Cumarin is directed to be prepared by 
triturating 1 part of cumarin with 999 parts or sugar of 
milk. 

No. 2,244.— Constitution of Antipyrine (Several In- 
quirers). 

Several authorities stiU continue to assign to antipyrine 
a chemical name (dimethyl-oxy-chinizin) and constitution 
which has long been given up as untenable by the discov- 
erer, Dr. L. Knorr. In order to give to our readers the 
exact words of Dr. Knorr's claim, we print here the essen- 
tifiJ portion of the U. S. patent granted to him on October 
28th, 1884, entitled, ** Preparation of Dimethyl-Phenyl- 
Oxypyrazol." 



My invention consists of a new product, dimethyl- 
phenyl-oxypyrazol, from phenyl-hydrazine, the latter 
yielding, as products of a series of operations, new com- 
pounds, which I have found to be valuable medicaments. 

The following is a description of my method of pro- 
ceeding: 

By mixing the body well known as acetylacetic ether 
with a molecular quantity of phenyl-hydrazine, water is 
eliminated, and a condensation product is formed, termed 
'^phenyl-hydrazine-acetylacetic ether," of the formula: 



C.H. - N,H = J Q£Y^ 



CO.CH.. 



When this product is heated to a temperature of 100' to 
150' Centigrade, until a sample perfectly solidifies on 
cooling or on immersion into ether, a mass will result 
which, after crystallization from water or from some other 
medium, represents pure methyl-phenyl-oxypyrazol. Its 
formation from phenyl-hydrazine-acetylacetic ether takes 
place under production of alcohol, as expressed in the 
equation: 

C«HftNaHCv qtt'qq n XT ~ CittHioN«0 -|- CiHtOH. 

When the methyl-phenyl-oxypyrazol thus formed is 
heated with methyl chloride, bromide, or iodide, it is 
readily converted into dimethyl-phenyl-oxypyrazol. 

Dimethyl-phenyl-oxypyrazol is distinguished by the 
following properties: It crystallizes from ether in la- 
mellae of a Dearly lustre, melting at 113° Centigrade. It is 
soluble in alcohol, water, and acids, from which solutions 
it is precipitated by concentrated alkalies. Its aqueous 
solution turns red on addition of ferric chloride, and greeu 
when a nitrite is added. When a concentrated aqueous 
solution is mixed with the solution of a mtrite, green crys- 
tals separate on standing. 

What I claim as new, and desire to secure by Letters 
Patent, is: 

The new product dimethyl-phenyl-oxypyrazol, the re- 
sult of the process herein described, the same being dis- 
tinguished by the^ properties herein mentioned. 

No. 2,246.— Thapsia and Silphium (U. O.). 

The only species of Thapsia used in medicine at the 
present day is Thapsia garganica L., a common umbelli- 
ferous plant of Algiers, particularly frequent in the 
province of Constantme. Its root^ which was used in a 
tresh condition by the Arabs, and is even by some modem 
authorities stated to be injured by drying, contains an 
irritant resin, which is extracted in an impure form, and 
used in the pi*eparation of Thapsia plaster, officinal in the 
French Pharmacopoeia. This plaster, when applied to the 
skin, produces in about twenty -four hours an immense 
number of small miliary vesicles upon a reddened skin, 
without liability to spread, and also without pain. 

Internally, thapsia root produces irritation of the alimen- 
tary canal and acts as a cathartic. But it has only been 
used so by the Arabs, and never by modem phyBicians. 

Ancient writers report similar effects to have been ob- 
tained from a plant named by them Silphium. A juice 
(probably dried gum resin) was obtained irom this which 
was also distinguished by the appellative *' Cyrenaic." In 
fact, both the plant ana its root or juice was known as 
Silphium cyrenaicum. It is highly probable that this was 
the plant now known as Thapsia garganica L. At all 
events, the identity of the two is accepted by most 
authorities, and the two names are frequently placed side 
by side as synonyms. 

While the name ** Silphium,*' as used by ancient authors, 
thus denoted an umbelliferous plant growing in Northern 
Africa and the Levant, Linn^ made an entirely new use 
of the name by transferring it to an American genus of 
Compositse, of which there are about half a dozen species 
known, mostly indigenous in the Middle or Southern 
States. One of these spjecies, viz., Silphium laciniatum L. 
(formerly named Silphium gummiferum Ell. ; see Elliott, 
** Sketch of the Botany of South Carolina and Georgia," 
Charleston, 1821-1824, Vol. II., 406), has been reported by 
Dr. H. D. (>arrison {Eclectic Med. Review and elsewhere) 
to be an excellent remedy in asthma. It has been used for 
the heaves or asthma in horses (Dodd, J. H., ''The Amer. 
Horse and (battle Doctor"). Asthma or heaves in horses 
is said not to exist in the prairies where this plant grows. 
Dr. King (in the " American Dispensatory ") says that this 
species (which he calls ** rosin weed," and which he does 
not regard as identical with S, laciniatum^ or "compass 
weed ") is, like the "laciniatum," reported to be emetic, to 
have effected cures in intermittent fever, and to be bene- 
ficial in dry obstinate cough. Porcher ("Resources of 
the South. Fields and Forests." Charleston, 1869, p. 
460) adds that the "rosin weed," which is sometimes called 
the "polar" or "compass plant," because its leaves are 
said to point north and south, is said to be powerfully 
diuretic. An alcoholic fluid extract is recommended in 
doses of 20-40 drops. The dose for a horse is 2 fl. ounces 
morning and evening (Tilden's Joum. Mat Med., Novem- 
ber, 1867). 

If, therefore, any physician prescribes a fluid extract or 
other preparation ot Silphium (without further specifica- 
tions), it may be inferred that the American composite 
plant Silphium laciniatum is meant, and by no means the 
ancient Silphium cyrenaicum which is now Thapsia gar* 
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ganica and a liquid prepcuration of which will probably in thin slices to plates or spread on a parchment paper, 

act, internally, somewhat like croton oil. dried and powdered. The drying in either case shoida be 

TM/x o oA« fnu^TT^^^^ Tur^^^r^ /i^-nni^r^^^\ dotto at a tcmperature not cxceedlng about 100" F. 

mS'^'^-'^T^^'^^^^^^^J^lu^ Uncap ). Yellow dextoin usually contains idso a peculiar dark- 

n^n^?^^^.^nH wfi^lLTt^' n^^^^^ ^""^lil ferown substance, probacy sacchari^^to wVich the speci- 

Druooist aiid we dechne to offer any opmion as to the g dextrin odor is clue. According to Dieterich, this may 

RnSr±f^^?t ?f^*^!iW^^^^^^^ "^"^ uf ^p2^%iS.^^^^^^ be removed by stirring up the dfxtrin (100 pa^ts) with a 

l^i/^^t ^V^w^^^nH^^ hi^Z ^Jr:J^u7^^^Z'::uf ^^i^^re of 5 parts of water of ammonia andlSO parte of 

Sn°^l^J^l^Ll 0T.I a t^lt^la f^ro«?f h^^^ ^Icohol, aUowiug to maccrato 24 hours, then tranSterring 

or producing such a tremendous force as he claims to have ^ ^ j stopped up with cotton- care being taken td 

il^r^ ;i; J J^'J^ZTIl^^^I^fLf^^^^^ ^ ^ Wttle alcSLl as possiWe-and, when thefiquid has 

^J\l^Jtl}^i7Al^M^^a^!^ run off, washing with 100 parts of alcohol pourld on in 

has ever been made by Ml^KeelOT,Md think that our cor- ^^^ ^q separate portions: The dextrm tfius purified 

3?.nff^k^f^!JrnT^^^ .nZ wnrtw nf^^^; ^PPeaTS, wheu dry. of a whiter color, and is nearly odor- 

portumty for seeing an exhibition of the working of some ^^ ^» tasteless. The alcohol used in purifying dextrin 

^L^^n^r'^K^Wa^f?; h^^^ ^y ^ recovered by distfllation, the f^ ammolia being 

SSiT ^^n^y ^^^S^^of'Tht';^^^^^ P---«^^ -^-'^^^ ^y -^P^-i<^ -*<^- 

SS'^m^h" or'of"^^^^^ """^^ '' O'C')' ^'^^^-^^^^ Destroyers and Preventives (D. A 

It seems to us vervWly that Mr. i^lev has tocoy- Camphor and naphthalin are mostly reUed upon as pre- 

ered«ome;^mflfwhicKfurnw^^ ventivSs against the ravages of moths. They may be 

unappreciated, but that he ^ tbus far f^^ed to r^uce ^^^^^^ wr^ped in paper aid placed between layera of 

Its use to a practical basis. Meanwhile, a fear that some clothing in trunks, or paper may be impregnated with an 

one else may get how of the pn^^^^ alcoholfc solution of eSTher of fhese sub^ces, andlaid 

into practice, and reap ^e I^^^^, j^^,*^ ^«^^^^^ between the layers. In the case of ariiicles of furniture 

to exercise as much secrecy as possible and exhibit only infested with moths, a cautious appUcation of a spray of 

results. It must be remembered that no one m this ^^^y^ solutions will usually suffice. The odor will gridu- 

country can obtain a patent for a natural force or product, aUv disarineaj- on exnosuM Amonc other nrenamtiona 

but only for the mechanism or process for applying it. It ?i^^iffi are tTClbtine ^ preparauons 

wUl, therefore, be understood hbw Mr. Keeley or anybody recommended are tne f ouowmg . 

else would exercise a great deal of caution in allowing his 1. Moth Essence, 

secret to become the property of others, assuming, of oil of Patchouli 76 min. 

course, that he has one. q^ * Mirbane 75 min 

Those who have any knowledge of scientific matters are Naphthalin 800 frrains 

aware that there are many exhioitions of force proceeding Carbolic Acid. . ! . . '.'/,../, . . . ' ! . '. \ \ . '. * '. '. '. . ' 300 graiDs! 

from conditions which are not well understood, and which Camphor .... . . . . . \ . . '. . ! . . \ . . . ....'.! 750 grains! 

are difficult of comprehension, and that there is nothing oil of Turpentine! !!.!!!!!!.!!.!.!.'. U 1. oz. 

more remarkable in Mr. Keeley's claims for ** vibratory Alcohol to make 1 quart. 

energy " than existed in the case of steam or electricity. ^,. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^,^ x ^ ^, 

We are aware that the motor which refuses to mote and Mix, macerate a few days, and filter. Impregnate fil- 

Mr. Keeley have been the butt of many jokes, and that tering paper with the liquid, put it between the substances 

ridicule is a very difficult thing to contend against. We to be preserved, in a secure dox, and keep this in a cool 

are also aware that a great deal of money has been in- place. 

vested on the probability of his being able to do what he 2. Moth Paper, 

claims to be able to accomplish. We suspect that Mr. Naohthalin 10 narta 

Keeley finds himself in the position of the man referred to Carbolic A<id 5 Darts' 

by the JDe^oif -FVee Pre«8 who "bit off more than he could Ceresin .* ! 5^t8 

cnaw;" and while we would caution our correspondent *^ 

against any investment in Keeley stock, unless he has more Melt them together, and apply the hot mass, with a 

money than he knows what to do with, we would also brush, to unsized paper laid upon a warm surface, away 

deprecate unseemly ridicule of something which is not from lights or fire. 

generally understood, and mention that, before the days it *i. » ^ 

of steam navi^tion, a prominent member of the British 3. Moth Powder, 

House of Parliament said, in open debate, that he would Capsicum, powd 1 part. 

eat the boiler of the first steamboat which succeeded in Naphthalin, fine powd 4parto. 

crossing the Atlantic Ocean. It is very likely that the Insect Powder 5 parts. 

next generation will know more than this one does about __. _,. , . , ^ ,. ^ ,. . ._,. 

many matters, and *' Keeley's motor " may be one of them. Mm This powder is best apphed by spnnkhng it over 

M/; 9 9Ay TiATti-in (<^f T^iiift^ paper laid between layers of fabrics, another paper being 

J^mi;?^Wl d«S aD^^ and does ^"^ ^'^ *^P ^^ ^^^ VO^<i^T. Dieterich recomiiends tS 

Commercial dextrm appears m various tints, ana aoes aorinkle it unon the fabrics rwool pto ^ thAmflAlvM 

not by any means usually represent a homogeneous sub- sp^nKie u upon tne laoncs (wooi, etc.; tnemseives. 

stance. Being produced on a large scale from starch, it 4. Moth Species, 

depends much on the source of the latter and on the pro- o *. u i- u u ,«a . 

cess employed, whether the product approaches purity or S^^ail'5^«:« «^^!^' 

not. TfieUil impurities which are present are un- ThTiTIowe™ sSSfSS^ 

altered starch, due to an insufficient reaction, or sugar, s£Je flowen SOoKs* 

owing to a too longKxmtinued reaction. Theformermay S^hthaUn... '!;.';.*!'.'.*:.'.';;.";. 'ii'.'.'.'aoolSnB. 

be removed by one of the processes given below. Sugar OUof Mirbane. '. 80mm. 

may be removed by dissolving the dextrin in water, OUof Turpentine..... '.. .!! 80min. 

filtering, if necessary, and precipitating with alcohol. The Alcohol 2fl. oa. 

sugar will remain in solution, while the dextrin (and any 

accompanying starch) will be precipitated as a doughy Out the ve^table substances and mix them. Dissolve 

inass. ^^^ naphthaim and oils in the alcohol, sprinkle the solution 

The yellow dextrin of commerce, also known as British over the herbs, and place these between the articles to be 

gum, is prepared by heating starch in iron veeeuBls to a preserved. (Dieterich.) 
temperature of about 460" F. (440' to 500* F.). This kind 

of dextrin is usually free from unconverted starch, and No. ;S,249.— Bstimation of Mineral Wax in Beeswax 

wholly soluble in about 2 parts of water. The white (Columbus). 

dextrm is prepared by different processes, chiefly by the Horn's method of estimating paraffin, ceresin, mineral 

intervention of acids, and at much lower temperatures. oils, ete., in fats and waxes was published in the Zeitsch. 

The National Formulary has adopted a formula for /. angeuxindte Chemie, No. 16, of 1888. As we believe that 

making Mucilage of Dextrm (chiefly as a vehicle of emul- the method will interest also many others of our readers, 

sions), m which it is specially pointed out that the white we publish it here in abstract. 

variety of commercial dextrin, which still contains un- The first step is to saponify the fat or mixture under 

altered starch, is to be used for this purpose. examination. For this purpose, some 5 or 6 Om. of the 

If it is desired to remove free starch from dextrin, this substance to be examined are put into a porcelain capsule 

may be done by intimately mixing 100 parte of the crude of 6 to 10 C.c. diameter, then a piece of caustic potash or 

dextrin, previously mixed with 1 part ot precipitated car- soda, about 2 to 3 Gm. in weight, is added, at all evento 

bonate of calcium, with 200 parte of water, agiteting re- enough to have an excess of alkali. Next 80 C.c. of ab- 

peatedly, macerating two days, then pouring off the clear solute alcohol are> added, and the whole is stirred with a 

solution from the sediment, and passing the liquid through glass rod, warming it meanwhile over a water-bath. AU 

fiannel. The strained liquid is evaporated to a syrupy fatty substances will thus be speedily saponified, and a 

consistence and may then be spread on plates, dried, and dry soap obtained. An addition of sand or of carbonate 

reduced to powder. If the sugar is to be removed at the of sodium to the mass, when it has become mushy, is not 

same time, the syrupy liquid is poured in a thin stream, necessary if it is only constantly stirred with the rod as 

and imder constant stirrmg, into a large vessel holding soon as it jB;eto thick. The dried soap is now introduced 

200 psLttB of alcohol. After twenty-four nours, the super- into a cyhndrical roll of filtering paper. Most of the 

natent liquid is poured off, the gummy nrecipitete trans- particles adhering to the dish may be scraped off with a 

f erred to a capsme, and evaporated to the consistence of snatula; the remamder mav be easilv removed by warm 

extract over a water-bath, ibe mass is then transferred chloroform. The paper roll having been introduced into 
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a Sozblet apparatus, the cUoroformic solution is poured 
on top. and tne apparatus haviife been properly adjusted 
and cnareed with chloroform, tne contents of the roll 
(which is left of)en above) are exhausted. 

The chloroformic solution of the paraffin or mineral oil 
is poured into a weighed glass capsule, the chloroform 
evaporated qu a water bath, and the residue dried durinj^ 
two hoiurs at a temperature of lOS"" to 110° C, since it 
obstinately retains chloroform for a considerable time. 

In the case of beeswax, it must be remembered that this 
contains more than 60 per cent of unsaponifiable matter 
(myricyl-alcohol) as a natural constituent, which is solu- 
ble in chloroform. Hence a method of separating the 
paraffin, etc., from the myricyl-alcohol must here be 
added. Five or 6 Qm. of wax are sajponified and treated 
precisely as above directed, and the nnal residue of m^- 
cyl-alcohol and paraffin (if this is present) boiled with 
acetic anhydride, which converts the myricyl-alcohol into 
a compound ether and dissolves it, while the paraffin col- 
lects at the surface in drops. The solution is poured upon 
a stout ffiter in a funnel, placed in a hot-water apparatus, 
and the paraffin, which remains on the filter, repeatedly 
washed, first with boiling acetic anhydride, then with 
water. A loss of {>araffin is not to be feared. The washed 
paraffin and filter is then put into a small beaker, dried at 
100" until the adhering water is dissipated, then dissolved 
in petroleuon ether or chloroform, the solution evaporated 
in a tared capsule, and the dried residue weighed. In 
place of acetic anhydride (C4HeOi), anhydrous or glacial 



acetic add (CtH40i) may be used, but in this case the 
compound ether produced is apt to separate if the temper- 
ature is at all allowed to decrease. 

No. 2,260.— Fresoription Query (A. M. D.). 

"Please state how the following prescriptioa should be com- 
pounded: 
9 Potassii Chloratis 3 ilss. 

Quininaa Sulphatis gr. xl. 

Syrupi Pruni Virg 5 as. 

Syrupi Ji. 

AquBB . .'. • q. a. ad I iv. 

M. Sig. 3 88. every four hours.'* 

As the prescriber did not order any acid to bring the sul- 
phate of quinine into solution, we assume that he wants it 
mechanically incorporated. Further, we have to note that 
the c[uantity of chlorate of potassium is larger than could 
be dissolved in an aqueous 4-ounce mixture. If there is 
no chance of communicating with the prescriber, we see 
no way out of it but to dispense the prescription with the 
undissolved portion suspended, to attach a shake label, 
and to give particular instructions to the recipient that 
this be not forgotten. In preparing the mixture, we would 
mix the two syrups with 2 fiuidounces of water, triturate 
the liquid thoroughly with the chlorate of potassium and 
sulphate of quinine, then transfer the mixture to a gradu- 
ate or 4 oz. vial, ana rinse the mortar with enough water 
to make 4 fiuidounces. 
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The National Formulary of Un- 
OFFionrAL Preparations. First Is- 
sue. By authority of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. Pub- 
lished by the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, 1888, pp. 176, 8vo, 
sheep and muslin. 
The conservative tendency of the last 
Ck)mmittee of Revision of Publication 
of the Pharmacopoeia has quite nat- 
urally borne fruit in the present 
form. Much labor has been required to 
prepare the 435 formulas which the 
booK contains in a manner calculated 
to be acceptable to pharmacists and 
physicians distributed over such an 
enormous territory, and suited to the 
needs of so many widely separated 
localities, and it is a matter worthy of 
congratulation that the work has been 
accomplished BO creditably. After the 
committee have gratuitously labored 
so long and faithfully, it is only fair 
that pharmacists generally should do 
their share to secure the adoption of 
the formulas by prescribers, for the 
benefit to be derived from an extensive 
sale is not the immediate pecuniary 
result so much as the rehef of the 
pharmacists themselves from the ne- 
cessity for carrying a stock of nearly 
similar articles of various manufac- 
ture. In other words, the more effort 
is made individually to secure the 
adoption of the work as a standard, 
the more individual benefit wiU be de- 
rived from it. 

Ptomaines and Leucohainbs, or the 
Putrefactive and Physiological Al- 
kaloids. By Victor O. 'N^ughan, 
Ph.D.. M.D., Professor of Hygiene 
and Physiological Chemistry in the 
University of Michigan, etc., and 
Frederick G. Nov y. M.S., Instruc- 
tor in Hygiene and Physiological 
Chemistry, etc. Philadelphia: Lea 
Bros. & (JO., 1888, pp. 316, 8vo, 
muslin, $1.75. 
Prof. Vaughan has probably done 
more than any one else in this country 
to advance our knowledge of this 
curious and important group of bodies. 
The work here referred to is a very 
successful attempt to embrace the 
known facts regarding them within 
limits which permit of their easy ac- 
quirement. There are some details 
which more particularly concern the 
physicians^ out nearly everything 
contained m the work is of interest to 
chemists, and there is nothing which 
is not of the greatest importance as 
throwing light upon many obscure 
forms of illness. The study of the 
facte here presented cannot fail to 
exert great influence upon medical 



practice in the immediate future, and 
the medical profession especially are 
under many ooligations to the authors' 
for collecting, m such convenient 
shape, so much recent knowledge. 

The Ear and its Diseases: Being 
Practical Contributions to the Study 
of Otology. By Samuel Sexton, 
M.D., Aural Surgeon to the New 
York Eye and Ear Infirmary, etc. 
Edited by Christopher J. Colles, 
M.D., Assistant Aural Surgeon to 
the New York Eye and Ear In- 
firmary. With Numerous Original 
Illustrations. New York: William 
Wood & Co., 1888, pp. 441, 8vo, 
muslin. 
Dr. Sexton's writings on the subject 
of aural diseases are already fre- 
quently met with in medical journals 
and government reports, and the 
materials for this volume have already 
in large measure appeared in the 
form of such scatterea papers. Their 
collection and publication in their 
present form render them especially 
valuable. In many features this 
work IB unlike its predecessors in this 
department of medical literature, and 
it occupies a place by itself, so that its 
purchaser will not be duplicating his 
sources of information. 

Manual of Chemistry. A Guide to 
Lectures and Laboratory Work for 
Beginners in Chemistry. A Text- 
book especially adapted for Students 
of Pharmacy and Medicine. By W. 
Simon, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of 
Chemistry and Toxicology in the 
College of Physicians and surgeons; 
Professor of Chemistry and Analy- 
tical Chemistry in the Maryland Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, Baltimore, Md. 
Second edition, tnoroughly revised 
and greatly enlarged, with forty, 
four illustrations and seven colored 
plates, representing fifty nsix chemi- 
cal reactions. Philadelphia: Lea 
Brothers & Co., 1888, pp. 479, 8vo, 
muslin^ $3.76. 
In noticmg the first edition of this 
work, we have already recognized its 
peculiar meritorious features, and a 
careful inspection of this greatly en- 
larged second edition more than justi- 
fies our former opinion. The book 
being specially designed for students 
in pharmacy and medicine, the author 
was enabled to confine his treatment 
of the subject within definite bound- 
aries, omitting that which would only 
interest the general student who has 
to go over the whole ground of the 
science. The work is, of course, pri- 
marily intended to be used under the 
guidance of a teacher, but it is so 
practically arranged that it may well 
oe used for self-study likewise. A dis- 



tinguishing feature is the addition of 
a series of plates, showing, by colored 
strips, the various color-reactions of 
the more important metals, particu- 
larly of those which are liable to be 
contounded or mistaken for one 
another. We are so impressed with 
the usefulness of this feature — ^which 
we distinctly except from the class of 
so-called ''coaching '' or ** cramming^' 
aids — that we could have wished it 
rather more extended. In fact, we 
would prefer to have the plates sefMt- 
rate from the book, perhap best in 
form of a chart, on whicn all final 
color-reactions, which are capable of 
being illustrated, are shown. How- 
ever, this idea is thrown out merely as 
a hint. 

The work is gotten up in very hand- 
some style, and in spite of the expense 
in preparing the colored plates, is sold 
at a very moderate price. 

A Text-Book of Pharmacology, 
Therapeutios, and Materia Med- 
iCA.. By T. Lauder Brunton, 
M.D., D.Sc, F.R.S., etc. Adapted 
to the United States Pharmacopoeia 
by Franois H. Williams, M.D,, 
Boston, Mass. Third Edition. Phila 
delphia: Lea Bros. & Co., 1888, pp. 
1,261, 8vo, cloth, 15.50; leather, 
$6.60. 
SiNOE its first appearance, this work 
has rapidly become one of Uie most 
favorite text-books on its topic. We 
have already, in a notice of a former 
edition, spoken of its various features 
and the comprehensive manner in 
which its author has embraced the re- 
cent literature of pharmacology (used 
in ,its widest sense). As a hand-book 
for general reference respecting the 
knowledge of recently discoveredrem- 
edies, it has no equal in our lanpruage 
and should be in every well-equipped 

J)harm8u;ist's working library. This 
atest addition has been considerably 
increased in size by additions of new 
matter. 

The Presoription: Therapeutically, 
PharmaceuticaUy, and Grammati- 
cally considered. By Otto A. Wall, 
M.D., Ph.G., Professor of Materia 
Medica and Botany in the St. Louis 
College of Pharmacy, etc. St. Louis, 
Mo., 1888, pp. 184, small 8vo, muslin. 
Tnis is unquestionably the most com- 
plete hand-book on the subject of 
prescription-writing that . has yet ap- 
peared m this country, and the student 
of pharmacy or medicine who desires 
a work of the sort need not wait for 
something more comprehensive, c» its 
appearance in the future is extremely 
improbable. 

£. Sachsse & Co. Preisliste setheri- 
Bcher Oele. Leipsig-R^idnitB. 
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THE COBE INDUSTRY. 




URiNG former years we have several 
times published d esc ript ions of the 
methods; of procuring cork* wood and 
-^ -J* manufacturing bottie-corks, but a 

recent article in the OartenlavJbe^ by Fr. Helbig, contains 
a number of items of interest, particularly with reference 
to the art of cork-making in Germany, which we repro- 
duce, in part, here. 

The use of cork- wood for stoppering bottles docs not seem 
to date back further than the fifteenth century. Previous to 
that time, much harder and tougher substances were used 
for such piu7)ose8. Bremen appears to have been the first 
commercial city which imported cork- wood from its more 
southerly home, and appUed it technically. This may be 
concluded from a report printed in the State Almanac of 
Oldenburg of the year 1789, in which it is stated that the 
industry of cutting corks was already established, by a 
firemen merchant named Hensch, in the beginning of the 
the preceding century, at Stuhr, a village in Oldenburg, sit- 
uated about one mile from Bremen. From Stuhr, the in- 
dustry spread over the lowland of Oldenburg, and gradually 
became independent of Bremen. Among other places, a 
cork-factory was established at Hasbergen, near Delmen- 
horst, by Friedrich Ck>rdes, who had learned the art imder 
Hensch, of Bremen. In 1786, the brothers Cordes em- 
ployed 26 workmen, qmte a large number for that period. 
Gradually other factories sprang up, but during the last 
thirty years most of these have been transferred to Del- 
menhorst, which has become the chief centre of the cork 
industry of Germany. . . . 

The cork-oak (jQuercus suber L.) is confined almost ex- 
clusively to Spain, Portugal, and Algiers. Attempts to 
grow it elsewhere have, so far, not been successful, owing 
to the absence of the proper climatic and geological con- 
ditions. The trees must have attained an age of 26 to 80 
years, before they can be stripped of bark. But even this 
first bark— called in Spain corcho virgen, ** virgin cork " — 
is unsuitable for making corks. It is only used for orna- 
mental piu7)oses, such as decorations for garden-pavilions, 
flower-Btands, etc. The cork-wood proper grows only after 
the first bark has been taken o£E. When the bark is 
stripped off, great care must be taken not to injure the 
cambium layer below it. The latter will then produce a 
new white bark suitable for corks. This new layer re- 
quires for its full development a long time, some 8 to 10 



years in Portugal, and from 11 to 14 years in Spain and 
Algiers, before it can be taken off. Tbe stripping is done 
during the summer, from May to September. The usual 
process is to cut the bark cautiously with light hatchets in 
a circle around the tree, at intervals of about a meter ; longi- 
tudinal cuts are then made, and the bark loosened and 
pried off with the handles of the hatchets. After a cork- 
oak has once begun to yield bark, it may, under favorable 
circumstances, last from 100 to 150 years. The freshly 
stripped corkwood differs, of course, greatly, both in 
quality and thickness, according to the size and age of the 
tree it is taken from. After it has been stripped off, it is 
first piled up in heaps, and then conveyed to factories 
where it is prepared for market. First it is soaked in 
v^ater, and the rough outer bark scraped off. Next it is 
boiled for a few minutes, in large chaldrons, and then 
pressed into a fiat shape. Finally it is assorted into grades, 
of which about ten are recognized, and sent to market in 
bales holding 60 to 70 kilos. 

The great difference between the several grades of com- 
mercial cork- wood may be seen from the price, which runs 
from about 12. 50 to $37 per 100 kilos. The best quality, 
suitable for wine and champagne corks7 comes from Cata- 
lonia and a few other Spanish districts, and also from 
Estremoz and several other places in Portugal. Some very 
good grades are also furnished by Algiers. But most of 
the other cork-wood collected in Portugal is so soft that 
it is chiefiy useful only for beer and druggists' corks. 

After the cork-wood has reached the manufacturer, it is 
first sorted, the best qualities being reserved for wine or 
mineral water bottles. 

In the factory of Oordes and EUgass, each worknaan re- 
ceives usually 50 kilos of cork-wood assigned to him at a 
time, from which he is expected to produce 20 kilos of 
large bottle corks and 15 kilos of small druggists' corks. 
The remainder is allowed as waste. The thinner cork- 
wood used for druggists* corks has usually a much thicker 
bark and furnishes more waste. The workman first cuts 
the wood into strips corresponding to the length of the 
corks to be made from it. Next he detaches the bark, cuts 
the strips into cubes, and from these he cuts the corks. 
This he does by means of two sharp knives, with broad 
blades, one of which is used for cutting into strips and 
cubes, the other for round-cutting. He uses no other 
tools. Considerable judgment is necessary to adjust the 
sizes of the strips and to select the various portions so 
as to obtain as large and perfect corks, and as many of 
them as possible. Even the smallest piece which will 
yield a cork must be utilized. 

A skilful workman can turn out, each day, about 1,500 
bottle or 2,000 druggists' corks. The work is not done in a 
factory, but at the workman's home, and the whole family 
often assists in the work. The small corks are usually 
finished by the children. 

During the last twenty years, this industry has also been 
introduced in the neighborhood of Eisenach, where the 
same home manufacture is carried on. Each workman 
has a piece of leather strapped around his thigh, upon 
which he sharpens his knife, which becomes rapidly dull 
by catting the soft, porous wood. Upon the chest he car- 
ries a large square piece of cork wood, suspended by a 
strap around the neck. This he uses as a support when 
stripping off the bark. Before each cutter is placed a wil- 
low basket, into which the finisihed corks are thrown. 
The people engaged in this industry are usually poor, and 
the wages low, as must naturally be the case where child 
labor is employed. 

Machines for cutting cork do not appear to have made 
much headway in Europe, at least for the finer qualities 
of cork. For common grades, however, machines are 
used which can turn out some twenty thousand corks in 
ten hours. 

After beiuK delivered in the factory, the corks are passed 
through graded sieves for the purpose of separating the 
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different sizes, and afterwards they are sorted over two 
or three times, to separate the grades. 

Champagne corks, which receive their peculiar shape 
only when driven hy power into the bottles, are almost 
exclusively manufactured in Spain and France. Of late 
years, they are often put together from different selected 
small pieces, which are glued upon each other hy a pecu- 
liar cement, after which the corks are cut to the proper 
shape. This is done because the finest and softest grade 
of cork-wood is rather scarce and very expensive, the 
manufacturers* price for the best quedity of champagne 
corks being about $36 per 1,000. 

While the localities above mentioned comprise the most 
numerous factories, there are, of course, many others 
elsewhere. In fact, there is scarcely any city of note 
which has not one or more of them. 

Oils of Cinnamon Bark and Leaf. 

The Sandaresa^ a Cingalese paper, strongly advises the 
natives of Ceylon to give up the distilling of cinnamon 
leaf oil, which the^ now manufacture in large quantities, 
and distil bark oil instead. Several persons, the journal 
in question observes, manufacture and export cinnamon 
leat oil in spite of the small remuneration they get 
through it. in the Negombo district the distillation is 
not done by the proprietors, but by outsiders who pay a 
small sum in consiaeration of the leaves thev get. If a 
distiller were to produce 100 bottles per month (which is 
the highest average he could attain), and sell these at the 
rate of 1 rupee per bottle, he would get barely 15 rupees 
profit. On large estates leaves are obtainable during eight 
months of the year, and if the distiller is very active he 
will be able to e^im 1^ rupees per annum. The sum paid 
to the estate owner for the leaves and fuel is only 5 rupees 
per month. But it is clear that the cinnamon estates must 
lose by the carrying away of the leaves in consideration 
of such a small sum as 5 rupees, the leaves being a valua- 
ble fertilizer. Ceylon exnorts annually about 10,000 bot- 
tles of cinnamon oil whicn. on account of its low price, is 
used in the manufacture oi soap and perfumery. If there 
were no leaf oil, the manufacturers would have to use oil 
made of bark, and thereby cause a good demand for low 
quality bark. To make up for 10,000 bottles leaf oil, they 
would at least require 5,000 bottles of bark oil, and to 
manufacture this quantitv, 2,500,000 lbs. of coarse bark, at 
the rate of 500 lbs. per oottle, would be wanted. There- 
fore, it is advisable to leave off the small profits obtained 
through the distillation of leaves, in consideration of the 
higher demand arising in the market for the bark.— C%6m. 
ana Dnigg. 

A New Alkaloid firom Calabar Bean. 

Messrs. BdHRn^GBR & Sons, of Mannheim, announce the 
discovery of a new alkaloid in Calabar bean, to which they 
have given the name eseridine. This alkaloid has been 
known to them for some years, and they have made a 
careful investigation of its chemical and physical proper- 
ties, and Dr. W. Eber, of Berlin, has reported upon the 
phy8iolog:ical action ot the base. As a result, it appears 
that eseridine is not nearly so active a poison as physo- 
stigmine, but it is closely related to it chemically. From 
the particulars which have been communicated, the prop- 
erties of the old alkaloid and its new associate may be 
thus contrasted * 

Phy808tigmine, CisHfliNtOa. 
Melting point 106^ C. 
Very soluble in ether. 
Crystallizes with difficulty and 
becomes amorphous on ex- 
posure to the air. 
Combines readily with acids to 
salts. 



Eseridine, CisHnNtOi. 
Melting point 182° C. 
Sparingly soluble in ether. 
In crystalline white powder and 

large transparent crystals, 

permanent in the air. 
Forms salts with difficulty. 



Perhaps the most important point regarding the new 
alkaloid is the fact that it so closely resembles physo- 
stigmine (there is only the difference of one molecule of 
water in the formulee) that, when heated with acids, it 
changes to physostigmine. Certain properties of the new 
base, chiefly its physiological effect, make it probable that 
it is closely related to^ or some form of, the tetanizing 
alkaloid cafabarine which was discovered in calabar beans 
bv Hamack and Wiskowski some fifteen years ago, and 
the existence of which &as recently been called into ques- 
tion.— After Chem. and Drugg, 



Creosote Pills.— F. Hachfeld mentions in the Pharm. 
Zeitung (No. 82) that creosote pills are best prepared by 
first triturating the requisite quantity of creosote with an 
equal weight of powdered gum Arabic, then adding water 
and briskly triturating so as to make a perfect emulsion. 
To this may then be added any convenient indifferent 
substances to give firmness and plasticity to the mass, so 
as to permit its being rolled out into pills. These are pref- 
erably coated, as patients object to the taste which is 
very perststent. 



THB ABT OF DISPBlTSIira. 

GENERAL SUGGESTIONB. 

The Dispenser. —Be careful ! This is the first thing to be 
learned by the one who wishes to become a dispenser; it 
comprises a great deal, not only the avoidance of mistakes 
in preparing medicines, but also the cultivation of habits 
of order and cleanliness. Untidy or soiled clothing, a 
disarranged or dirty prescription counter give the public 
an unpleasant impression and cause loss of patronage. 
Such practices as pressing cork with the teeth, holding 
powder envelooes or papers in the mouth, shaking up 
mixtures with the fingers over the mouth of the bottle, 
breathing on pill masses, wiping spatulas on the hands 
and clothing, should be avoided. Decent and becoming 
manners are essential, scolding the boy or assistants or 
joking with them before the customer, are out of place 
and should never be practised. Disi>ensing is the most 
responsible part of the pharmacist's duties, considered so by 
doctors and patients alike ; the closest attention and most 
scrupulous care must, therefore, be manifested at all 
times at the dispensing counter. 

QuAUTT OF Drugs.— The medicines employed in the 
preparation of prescriptions should be of the finest quality 
procurable for money, and officinal or other preparations 
made from them should be prepared in strict accordance 
with recognized methods. Second qualities of some goods 
may be necessary for certain purposes in other sales, but 
the pharmacist should not for a single moment permit the 
entrance of a thought about second qualities m the dis- 
pensing department. Differences will occur in medicines 
prepared at different establiBhments, but always retain 
the satisfaction of knowing that these cannot result from 
the use of inferior drugs in your pharmacy. 

Let the question of profit gained from the dispensing of 
prescriptions be a secondary one; that will take care of it- 
self. Dispense medicines with the feeling that an artist 
has in his work, and so will you make your vocation a 
pleasant labor. 

Insure, by occasional testing, that preparations are of 
proper strength ; this, in a great many instances, is now a 
comparatively easy thing to do, by the use of the tests 
directed by the pharmacopoeia; it it be not possible to 
test everrthing that is used at the dispensing counter, 
at least tnose that are b'able to deteriorate, sucn as Si>t8. 
Ethens Nitrosi, or dilute Hydrocyanic Acid, should receive 
your attention. 

But make time to devote to testing, and although you 
pay the best price for your drugs, do not take for granted 
that you will always receive the oest, nor let it prevent you 
from submitting them to examination before placing in 
stock. 

A little practice in testing will soon make you perfect, 
so do not DO discouraged if your first efforts are not as 
successful as you could wish ; you will grow in love with 
the work as you progress, and the results will often be 
astonishing; besides, it will tend to make you much more 
dexterous and insure a confidence in your di8x>endng 
work which can never be otherwise attained. 

Style in Externals.— The pharmacist, however, may 
lose all the pecuniary benefit of his conscientiousness, 
though using the most costly drugs and beinj^ particular 
in their examination, if he should be wanting m neatness 
or style in sending them out. The dispenser who econo- 
mizes on his drugs is a rogue, but he who economizes on 
his bottles, corks, pill boxes, twine, or paper is a fool. 
Customers judge by the externals, and generally they 
would be right in concluding that a man who passes out 
his drugs in a low class bottle with a brittle cork or wrapped 
in common paper may have used drugs of equalljr low 
qufidity. Es{>ecial care should be taken when renewing a 
prescription, if it be a liquid, to see the bottle is thoroughly 
cleansed, both inside and outside, removine all sediment 
that may have dried on; if powders or piUs, always dis- 
pense in a new box. 

Labels.— Neatness, distinctness, and simplicity should 
govem the selection of labels. Therefore have a neat 
label for the dispensing department, with as little beyond 

Jrour name, qualification, and address as you can help, 
uct the directions to the patient, and not your name or 
address, be the most promment part of the label. Partic- 
ular attention should also be paid to the handwriting. 
These are important particulars, for patients are exceed- 
ingly apt to form an estimate of the qualifications of the 
compounder of a prescription from the style of his pen- 
manship, reasoning that, if he is careful, clean, and neat 
in the one particular of which they are competent to 
judge, t. 6., the handwriting on the label, he wilt exercise 
similar quahfications in the more vital operations in- 
volved in compounding and dispensing, for upon the tech- 
nicalities of the latter they cannot hope to pass judgment. 
Bad penmanship is too easily accepted as a sort of 
natural defect and a good many people even pride them- 
selves on it. Some perseverance, however, is all that is 
necessary to make a bad writer into a good one, and the 
youth who will not take the trouble to cultivate that first 
branch of his art had better abandon any thought of 
fitting himself to become a dispenser of medicine. 
In round labels there is little room for variety, but in 
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this case it is all important, owing to the small space for 
directions, to have little room wasted on the name and 
address. 

Labels should always be neatly trimmed by carefully 
cutting off with a pair of scissors the surplus paper at the 
margin. Many pharmacists neglect to do this, but when 
done, it adds greatly to the appearance. Tinted paper is 
often used for labels, and undoubtedly in some instances 
looks very well, but care should be exercised in the selec- 
tion, for the printing and writing on many colors, when 
stained b^ the contents of the bottle, especially when this 
is of an oilv nature, will be completely nidden. It is ad- 
visable, ana almost always necessary, to relabel when re- 
newing prescriptions. 

The practice, too often seen, of placing a fresh label over 
an old one to save the trouble of removing it should never 
be permitted. It is a lazv, slovenly habit,' and may produce 
mistakes from the accioental removal of the top label and 
exposure of another unlike in nature or dose. The old 
label can be quickly removed by dampening with water 
and holding it over the fiame or oefore the fire for a few 
seconds: tms softens the mucilage, and the label may be 
removed with ease. A stout knife, with a good edge, may 
be used, if in a hurry, to scrape off the label, then a damp 
towel will remove any pieces of paper left. A better plan 
than either of these is to lay the bottle in a pan of water 



lotion labels with '^ Poison *^ at the top, and another series 
without, can be kept. Mixture labels the same way, one 
with **The Mixture," another with immediately below 
these words. ** Shake the bottle well before using/* 

Capping bottles.-— Bottles are generally finished off by 
be^ng capped or having the top oithe cork waxed. When 
canped, it is with either sheepskin— split skins they are 
called commercially — or paper. When the skins are used, 
they should be well wet with water (if not pure white, 
lime water will bleach them), and then put on the bottle 
smoothly ; it requires a little practice to get the skin over 
the cork and tied under the neck of the bottle without 
many laps showing, but it can be done by any one who 
will take time to do it, and repays one for the trouble. 
A paper cap should consist of a double thickness. For 
the top layer, it is ciistomary to use glazed, colored paper; 
for the lower, a clean, white, thin paper: but for salves and 
electuaries, in place of the latter, waxed or paraffin paper. 
When tying a cap, another piece of soft paper should be 
laid over the external layer, to prevent soiling the latter 
durine the pressure required to adjust it. After the 
smoothing, tne soft paper is to be removed, and the cap 
fastened with two turns of fine twine. The ends of the 
twine may be seeded to the top of the cap, as shown in the 
figure. 

Caps of all sizes pleated by machinery are now supplied 
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for a few minutes— this may be done while the new label 
is being written — ^the label will in most instances be easily 
removed. The latter plan serves a double purpose also of 
aiding in cleaning the bottle. The label being taken off 
entire can be used for comparing with the prescription to 
prove the right one has been prepared. 

ADVBNTmous Labels. — Potson, Shake the mixture well 
before using. For external use only, and other adventi- 
tious labels are best placed on the shoulder of the bottle or 
around the neck. If placed at the foot, the hand holding 
the bottle may cover them, or a hurried person may over- 
look them. At the shoulder they will be read first. More- 
over, it frequently happens that the patient will only tear 
off the upper part of the wrapper, hence a label at the 
bottom in such an instance would be of no avail because 
not seen. In some establishments economy is practised 
by having rubber stamps for the words ** Mixture," '* Lo- 
tions,*^ etc., instead of separate printed labels ; this may 
be justifiable in a very few instances, but as printing is so 
reasonable now, it is much more desirable, certainly 
looks neater, and gives a better finish to use the printed 
ones. 

These words may be printed on the label and they can 
be given a prominence so as at once to attract attention by 
the use of different kind of type, or printed with a differ- 
ent color of ink, than the rest of the label, One series of 



to the trade at a very moderate price, and are pleated much 
more evenly than any done by hand. See Fig. on p. 224. 

All that IS necessary is to place them over the size of 
cork they are made for, and to tie under the neck of the 
bottle with a string. When tying, whether it be a cap on 
the bottle, or the wrapping paper around the bottle, always 
tie with a loop so that the string can be removed without . 
any difficulty. The practice of waxing the top of corks 
should be discouraged for prescription work, for generally 
the first time the bottle is opened the wax is broken, and 
the cork ever after presents an unsightly appearance; be- 
sides, there is a liability of some of the wax dropping in- 
side the bottle or resting on its mouth, disgustine a fastid- 
ious patient. If wax be used, put it on very light and 
stamp it with your initials or name; always dampen the 
metal stamp before pressing it on the hot wax. Some 
pharmacists paint or varnish the top of the cork, which of 
course has to be done some time before they are wanted 
for use. The neatest and handiest of all methods is to 
have a round gummed label juet the size of the cork, on 
which may be printed the name and address of the phar- 
macist : these are readily moistened and fastened to the 
top of the cork. 

One TmNa at a Time.— Always finish a prescription 
that has been commenced. Write the label and paste it 
on the bottle or box before startinj^ on another. A disre- 
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gard of this rule will cause more mistakes than anything 
else, for if a prescription is only partly completed, laid 
aside, and attention concentrated on something else, it is 
very easy to forget what was ^ut in, and an article will 
often be duplicated or left out in consequence when work 
on the prescription is renewed. 

If the label is not attached at once when the prescription 
is finished, it will often happen the wrong label will go on 
the wrong bottle, and lead to serious consequences, as, for 
instance, a liniment label attached to an internal remedy 
mixture ; even if both prescriptions are for internal admin- 
istration, the difference in doses may lead to confusion, 
and if discovered by patient or doctor, to doubt and loss 
of patronage. Never take any chances when at pharma- 
ceutical work; a dispenser's reputation is obtained only 
after great effort, is too easily lost, and never fully re- 
gained to allow one to take risks that can be avoided. 

Of course, these remarks, except as to labelling, do not 
apply to prescriptions for infusions or other preparations 
that cannot be nnished at once or do not need constant 
attention. In such cases set the jar on one side, mark on 
a piece of paper its contents and what is to be done with 
it, and paste this on its side. You can then attend to other 
prescriptions. When a prescription is finished and labelled , 
at once clear up all the mess, or have it done for you, and 

Eut away idl bottles, measures, spatulas, and mortars that 
ave been used ; these should in no case be allowed to ac- 
cumulate on the prescription counter, for they; are bound 
to hamper a man in his work and divert his mind from an 
earnest study of his prescription, which is so essentially 
necessary to him. Tne practice that many dispensers 
have of bringing together on the counter all the bottles or 
packages containing the ingredients ordered in the pre- 
scription is not a commendable one. It is safer to go to 
the shelf for each article, as it is needed to be weighed or 
measured ; it may cause a little more trouble, but trouble 
should not be considered if mistakes can be prevented. 
When fitting up a store or a prescription department, have 
bottles so arranged that the most ordinarily used articles 
will be handy, and that will reduce the trouble to a 
minimum. 

Two persons should never work at the same prescription, 
except when checking off. The one who prepares it snould 
copy it, if it is to be copied, write the label, and hand the 
medicine to the customer, unless, as in some large establish- 
ments, his duty is to stay in the prescription department 
entirelv, then he should pass it to the clerk who waits 
upon the customers. 

Preservinq Prbscriftions.— In many pharmacies it 
is customary to copy the prescription into a book, retain- 
ing the origmal one on a me; in others the prescription is 
pasted into a book; still another custom is to merely file 
thepreecription. 

The first method is probably the best, for it insures a 
critical reading of and familiarity with the prescription 
that is so essentially necessary. The great objections that 
may be urged against it are, first, the time it consumes, 
which is an important thing to consider when you have an 
impatient customer waiting ; and^ second, the danger of 
copying it down wrong — all are liable to error, even the 
best of pharmacists. If such an error should occur, the 
prescription may be renewed several times before it is dis- 
coverecl, for generally when prescriptions are renewed the 
copy is referred to and not the original paper. When 
copying is practised, it should always be done before the 
prescription is prepared. 

The second method is good, and takes but little time. It 
is better to paste the prescription in the book immediately 
after preparing it, but, if for good reasons it should lie 
deemed best not to do this at once, it should be placed with 
others of the day on a small file, and either the last thing 
in the evening or the first in the morning pasted in the 
book. The third method of merely filing prescriptions is 
the most objectionable, especially when tney are stuck on 
a long wire, which is the general way, and this hung on a 
ncul m a comer. The papers soon become dusty, fly- 
marked, torn, and some lost. It is a very slovenly way, and 
cannot fail to unfavorably impress customers and physi- 
cians who see them and may often wish to refer to them. 
The best way to keep prescriptions on file without pasting 
in a book is to have small boxes, each capable of holding 
about one hundred papers, each numbered on the outside 
from 1 to 100, as, for instance, 15,501 to 15,600, 15,601 to 
15,700, 15,701 to 15,800, etc. ; it is easy to refer to any num- 
ber, and the prescription, being covered, is free from dust 
and fiies; the principal objections to it are the liability of 
the paper not being replaced in its exact order, or of otners 
being withdrawn when one is taken out, and possibly lost. 

Reading Prescriptions.— When handed a prescription, 
do not attempt to read it before customers; for, if an at- 
tempt be made to read it carefully then, they will at once 
jump to the conclusion that either the doctor has made 
an error, or the pharmacist does not understand it, and 
questioi\.s will be asked, annoying remarks made, or a 
request for a return of the prescription for preparation by 
another pharmacist. Carry it back to the prescription 
ooukiter, and when shielded from the customer's gaze, 
take plenty of time to study it carefully; think which of 
the articles will act on each other; which of the liquids, 
if there are more than one, the solids are soluble in. Note 



the c(uantities and calculate what proportion of each in- 
gredient there will be in each dose; refer to the dispensa- 
tory or other work to ascertain any dose of which you are 
in doubt. Don't let pride stand in the way, if there is a 
doubt in the mind about anything on the pi*escription; do 
not hesitate to consult with others about it ; superiors, of 
course, if possible; inferiors rather than not at all. 

Preparing^ Presoriptions.— Having become satisfied 
that the prescription is thoroughly understood, copy it, if 
it is to be copied ; then get the mortar, giaduates, and 
spatulas needed, and proceed to weigh or measure out 
tne ingredients, commencing with the smallest quantities 
first, unless there are reasons for doing otherwise. It is 
always best to use a mortar to mix or dissolve solid mat- 
ters in the liquids, for the mixture can be thereby made 
much more evenly. The small lumps into which most 
powders will aggregate will be broken up more readily in 
the mortar than when shaken with a liquid in a bottle, if, 
indeed, in the latter case they separate at all. Many sub- 
stances cause great frothing when shaken up. This will 
be avoided if the mixture is made in the mortar. Powders, 
when put into a bottle, are apt to cake in the bottom, and 
cannot be loosened without great difficulty, and in some 
cases not at all; the use of the mortar obviates this. 
Even in cases of readily soluble ingredients, it is better to 
use a mortar, for every preparation that is to be clear of 
sediment, should be filtered, or strained through a cloth, 
to separate the particles of dirt that will always be found 
after dissolving a solid ; if the ingredients had at once been 
put into the bottle, this would require a pouring-out and 
a consequent rinsing of the bottle. Beserve some of the 
liquid with which you rub up the solids to rinse out the 
mortar with. After weighing a powder carefully, wipe 
the scale -pan; this is essential, for if a dark powder, like 
aloes, should have been uned, and next a white one, like 
sug6a>, too much of the latter may be on the scale pan and 
haVe to be returned to the stock bottle. If the pan was 
not wiped after using the aloes, a portion of the latter will 
be gathered up and pass into the bottle with the sugar, 
giving it a taste, and possibly a color, that does not be- 
long to it. The practice of wiping the scale pan each time 
it is used will insure its being clean when the prescription 
is finished. Having weighed all that is necessary, put 
away the weights, relieve the beam from the weight of the 
scales, and close the doors of the case. Do not treat the 
scales roughly. It is evidence of carelessness and indif- 
ference, on the part of the dispenser, to throw a weight, 
or a substance to be weighed, upon the scale pan. It should 
be put on gently, and the indicator watched meanwhUe; 
when that begins to, move, ther<3 is probably enough on. 

' If hand-scales are used, hold them in 
the left hand by the thumb and finger, 
the indicator being prevented from os- 
cillating too far by tne third and fourth 
fingers. By this means they can be 
held up to the level of the eyes. It is 
always safer to judge the weight while 
the indicator is moving, noticing t^at 
it goes as far one side of the centre as 
the other, rather than to take the weight 
as it stands still in the centre, for a trifle 
more or less of the substance being 
weighed may not overcome the friction 
when the balance is at rest, or a slight 
portion of dust or rust on the bearing 
points would destroy its ddicacy of 
movement; these would not have the 
same retarding power while the balance 
is in motion. !Never guess at a qu€m- 
tity, no matter if the substance is the 
mudest drug known; it will be sure to 
cultivate carelessness. Train the eye, 
however, so that you do not put very 
much more or less at once on the scale 
than is needed. Learn to be rapid in 
manipulation, but do not practise haste 
at the expense of accuracy. 

Checking. — The dispnenser should nev- 
er pass out a prescription without hav- 
ing his work checked. Ko matter how 
skilful he is, nor how much care he ex- 
ercises, it will make him feel much more 
comfortable to know that his skill and 
care has been rendered doubly sure by 
some one besides himself going over his 
work. Many an error may be detected 
in this way which otherwise might not 
have been discovered until too late to 
rectify. In any case, the prescription 
should not be allowed to leave the nand 
without a final reading, attention being 
concentrated on it, the quantities as 
well as the substances being carefiiUy noted. It is a good 
plan to mark on the label the initials of the dispenser and 
of the one who checked it. A form like this could be used .* 
Dispensed by E. G. 
Checked by A. D. 
Particular care should be taken to see that each customer 
receives his right medicine. There are probably as many, 
if not more errors made this way than in any other. Two 
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customers come in at the same time, and each hands in 
a prescription probably from the same physician. Unless 
some precaution is at once taken to identify each cus- 
tomer with his own prescription, the chance is they will 
each receive the wrong one ; even if a second or third is 
handed in some time after the first, there is apt to be 
confusion. Many times prescriptions are left to be called 
for, and other members of the family come for it ; it is dif- 
ficult to know which one to give unless provisions have 
been made beforehand to guard against the trouble. Many 
establishments adopt the system of having checks with 
du})licate numbers. One number is given to the party or- 
dering the medicine and the corresponding number at- 
tachea to the prescription. This need not be confined to 
stores doing a large prescription trade, for no matter how 
small the business, too much care cannot be exercised to 
prevent a mistake. 

H. P. Reynolds, of Plainfield, N. J., siiggests* a form 
of check, which can be printed six or eight on a sheet, 
and gummed by hand, or bought all ready for use for 
about $5 a thousand. The coup'>ns only are gummed, and 
are scored in printing, to enable them to be torn off. When 
a prescription is received, the check is handed to the cus- 
tomer, and the coupons are affixed to the prescription, 
one of them projecting, to be attached to the completed 
and wrapped package, to serve for its identification on 
the presentation of the check. 

Whether checks are used or not, when a prescription is 
handed in, at once ask for the name of the party it is for or 
who hands it to you, and at once write this name on the 
face or back of the paper. When the prescription is finish- 
ed, or ready to be dehvered, call out tne name and inform 
him the prescription is ready. 

Note on Sulphonal. 
In spite of its comparatively high price, sulphonal appears 
to have taken a decided hold among observant 
therapeutists, as an efficient and harmless soporific. The 



shaken with ether, and the ethereal solution again evap 
orated. 

According to Schwarz, minute quantities of sulphonal 
may be detected in the following manner: Place some 
powdered wood charcoal and a trace of sulphonal into a 
test-tube, cover this with moistened blue litmus paper, 
and heat the contents over a fiame. A dense cloud having 
the odor of mercaptan will form, and at the same time 
the Utmus paper will be strongly reddened by the simul- 
taneously produced vapors of formic, acetic, and sulphur- 
ous acids. 

'Another reaction is given by Schwarz as follows: Heat 
sulphonal for some time with caustic soda and powdered 
wood charcoal over a fiame. The fused mass then con- 
tains sulphide of sodium, and therefore yields the usual 
reactions with nitro-prusside of sodium^ or solution of lead 
salts, or 011 addition of an acid. This reaction may be 
performed even with very minute quantities of sulphonal 
upon a platinum wire, but a protracted ignition is neces- 
sary for success. 

Observers differ somewhat in their statements as to the 
proper doses. According to Bosin, it is not a prompt 
soporific in doses of 1 Gm. (15 grains); but 2 Qm. (30 
grains) act promptly; and may be considered as equiva- 
lent to i^ grain of morphine. In children a prompt 
effect it produced, according to Schwalbe, by doses of 4 to 8 
grains. Schmey warns against administering sulphonal to 
persons suffering from angina pectoris or arteriosclerosis. 

Dr. Mathes records in the CentralMatt f. klinische 
Medic. (Chem. and Drugg,)^ the results of a series of clini- 
cal trials of the soporific, which were carried out under 
the supervision of Professor v Ziemssen in Munich. The 
doctor gave ninety-nine single doses to twenty-seven 
patients, and the therapeutical virtues of the compound 
may be judged from the fact that a complete effect was 
obtained in 72 per cent of the administrations, while in 
9.25 per cent the remedy was somewhat less successful, 
making 81.25 per cent of cases in which it more or less 
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only difficulty connected with it is its pharmaceutical in- 
tractabOity , it being so little soluble in the usual menstrua 
which can be used for the internal administration of 
remedies. The following notes, taken from the Pharm. 
Centralhalle (No. 36), may afford some hints to prescribers 
or dispensers. 

^East (Therap, Monatah,, 1883, 316) finds sulphonal to be 
soluble in water, at the temperature of the blood (37*'-38*' 
C), in the proportion of 1 in 450. The solubility is de 
cidedly increased by the presence of salts, a 2-per-cent 
solution of chloride of sodium at 40** C. dissolves sulpho- 
nal in the proportion of 1 in 250. 

Baumann has already pointed out that concentrated 
naineral acids dissolve sulpnonal easily ; but even when they 
are highly diluted, they exert a solvent action upon the 
substance. In a solution of hydrochloric acid containing 
2% HCJl— about the proportion existing in the gastric juice 
— the solubility was found, at blood-temperature, to be 1 in 
272 and 1 in 280. 100 C.c. of artificial gastric juice, mixed 
with 0.5 Gm. (8 grains) of sulphonal at olood-temperature, 
effected complete solution in 1 to 2 hours. This represents 
a proportion of 1 in 200. On neutralizing this solution 
with soda, the sulphonal did not crystallize out during 
several hours. 

In presence of salts and peptones, sulphonal is still more 
easily soluble. But alkalies exert scarcely any infiuence 
upon its solubility. 

East recommends, as the best method of administering 
sulphonal, to give it in form of powder (15 to 45 ^ains) 
mixed with at least 7 fi. oz. of some warm hquid in the 
early part of the evening, say between 7 and 8 o'clock. It 
may be given with a part of the evening meal or in the 
tea. Under these circumstances it is most readily dis- 
solved. 

To detect sulphonal in the contents of the stomach or in- 
testines, they are shaken with ether, which takes up both 
the dissolved and the imdissolved sulphonal. The ethereal 
solution is evaporated, the residue treated with hot water, 
the solution freed from fat by filtration, the filtrate again 

* AicmBxcAK Drugoibt, February, 1843. 



accomplished the desired end. In 18.75 per cent of the 
total numbef of times it was given, the results were nega- 
tive. The dose was found to vary with the individual, so 
that no hard and fast line of maximum and minimum 
could be drawn. For a majority of doses 15 grains was 
found to be sufficient, and in eJl instances it was observed 
to be desirable to administer the compound some hours 
before the sleep was desired, as its effects are only slowly 

E reduced. It is preferable to other hypnotics m being 
ree from taste and odor, and without any tendency to 
interfere with the vital functions. 

Partial Vacuum for Desiccators, Percolators, eto. 

A GALLON tin is fitted with a rubber stopper, through 
which passes a glass tube bent at right angles and 
attached to a rubber tube, which can be closed by a screw 
pinchoock. About half a pint of water is placed m the tin 
and boiled until the air has been removed, that is, until 
the steam is wholly condensed when passed into cold 
water. The source of heat is then withdrawn and the 
rubber tube closed with the pinchcock. The tin is cooled 
by placing in cold water. The rubber tube is now attached 
to tne vessel to be exhausted, and the cocks opened. If 
the vessel be about a liter in capacity, three-fourths of the 
air will be taken from it, and it the operation be repeated 
a second time, the quantity may be further reduced to 
one-sixteenth of an atmosphere, and this for most prac- 
tical purposes is a vacuum. 

I find that an ordinary gallon tin will bear the reauired 

§ressure; that a two gallon tin of usual thickness will not 
o so: neither will an essence-of-lemon copper, which is 
generally so useful for laboratory purposes, answer in this 
case; but its failure in this respect may be turned to 
account as a lecture experiment to illustrate the great force 
of atmospheric pressure.— W. H. Symons in Pharm, «7oum., 
Sept. 15th. 

rif any of our readers happens to have what Mr. Symons 
calls a '' gallon tin " which is of any particular value, we 
caution him not to place implicit faitn in the above state- 
ment that it will not coUapse if treated as directed,— Ed, 
A. D.] 
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Qlyoeriii Suppository as a IiaxatiTe. 



A PBOPBiBTABT preparation introduced in Europe under 
the name of Oidtmann's Pur^tive has been the means of 
leading the attention of physicians to the fact that glyce- 
rin administered per rectum seems to be one of the most 
prompt and efficient laxatives in existence. The prepara^ 
tion before mentioned has been examined by various 
chemists, who found it to contain a high percentage of 
impure glycerin, but it is presumed the ** inventor*" did 
not know himself that the principal activity of his com- 
pound resided in this ingreoient. It has since then been 
reported by various authorities that glycerin, introduced 
as enema, is an exceedingly prompt evacuant. Several 
methods have been proposed to apply the agent for this 
purpose practicallv, but none of these are as advantage- 
ous as the method of Dieterich, who prepares supposito- 
ries containing 90 per cent of glycerm m the folfowing 
manner: 

DioBolve 10 parts of extra-hard '* dialyzed " stearin soap 
in boiling water, add to the solution 90 parts of pure gly- 
cerin, filter the whole in a steam- funnel, and evaporate to 
lOOparts. Then pour the mass into suppository moulds. 

The suppositories thus prepared are firm and transpa* 

rent, hygroscopic, and when exposed to the air soon oe- 

come coated with water blisters. The combination of 

> soap and glycerin appears to be a very judicious one, as 

soap alone is well known to act as a laxative. 

It is said that the laxative effect occurs between one and 
ten minutes after introducing the suppositoij, and is so 
easy and free from discomfort that this promises to come 
soon into general use. 

[The efficacy of these suppositories as a laxative is de- 
nied by Dr. Boas, of Berlin, who says that the mixture of 
which the suppositorv consists is insoluble in the rectum, 
owing to its high melting-point (76" C). Another corre- 
spondent of the P^rm. Zeit^ Mr. A. Heck, asserts that 
thev are readily melted in the rectum within ten minutes, 
and that they have a prompt effect. Before use, they 
should be rubbed over with a Uttle glycerin or oil. — Ed. 
Ah. Dbuoo.] 

Dieterich makes two sizes of suppositories, weighing re- 
spectivehr about 10 and 40 grains, which are wrapped in 
tm-foil for protection.— After Zeitsch. d, Oester, Apoth. 
Ver., No. 26. 

Note by Ed. Am, Drugg.—The ** dialyzed " stearin soap 
mentioned in the formula is no doubt the same for which 
Dieterich gives a formula in his Pharm. Manuale (2), p. 
310: 

Stearic Acid l,000partB. 

Sodium Carbonate, cryst 686 ** 

Alcohol 100 " 

Sodium Chloride . . 250 • • 

Water 8.760 " 

Melt the Stearic Acid, and gradually add it. under stir- 
ring, to a solution of 560 parts of crystallized Carbonate of 
So<uum in 3,000 parts of Water, heated on a steam-bath. 
When all the stearic acid has been added, add the Alco- 
hol, cover the vessel, and allQw it to stand at least six 
hours on top of the steam apparatus fthat is, in a warm 
place]. Then cause the soap to separate by adding a fil- 
tered solution of the Chloride of Sodium, and the remain- 
der of the Carbonate of Sodium (25 parts) in 750 parts of 
the Water, transfer it to a cloth strainer, allow to become 
cold, and press. 

If it is desired to remove the salts which are contained 
aa impurities in all commercial stearic acid, the soap solu- 
tion IS not salted out, but is fiUed into parchment paper 
bags (gut or parchment ''cases 'Of which are hung into 
hot water. The salts will thus gradually dialyze out. 
But this latter operation can be carried out with advan- 
tage only on the lar^ scale. The yield of salted-out soap 
obtained from the above-named quantities amounts to at 
least 1,100 parts. 

Camphoric Add. 

Camphorio acid was first recommended by Beiehert as 
a remedy in affections of the mucous membrane of the 
respiratory passages. Lately; it has been thoroughly tested 
by Wiesel m the medical clinic at Qreif swald. It was found 
that a 1-per-cent solution of it, effected by means of an 
alkali, when used by way of inhalation upon consumptives, 
almost always produced a diminution of expectoration 
and of a desire to cough. The same solution was found 
useful in chronic cvstitis, being used as injection. Its 
greatest usefulness, however, was foimd to be the reducing 
effect it had upon the night-sweats of consumptives. For 
this purpose it was given in doses of 1 Gm. (16 grains), or 
even 2 Gm. (30 grains) ; or 1 Gm. (15 grains) three times 
daily.— After Deutsch, Med. Wochenech. 

Note by Ed. Am. Drugo.— Camphoric acid is prepared 
from camphor by the prolonged action of hot nitric acid. 
The following is an outhne of the process. To 150 Gm. of 
camphor contained in a capacious flask placed on a water- 
bath add 4 pints of nitric acid of spec. grav. 1.270, and fit a 
long glass tube into the neck by means of plaster of Pans, 
the gbsB tube serving as an upright condenser. Then heat 
the water-bath to bouing and keep it so until the vapors 
in the glass tube have nearly or entirely ceased to have a 
reddish tint, for which a period of about 50 hours may be 



necessary. Now concentrate the contents of the flask 
neutraUze with soda, fllter, and decompose the sedt with 
hydrochloric acid. The camphoric acidl will separate, and 
is recrystcdlized from boihng water. 

Camphoric acid is in form of white scales or crystals 
soluble in 160 parts of water at 12 C, and in 12 parts of 
boiling water. Its sodium as well as potassium salts are 
deliquescent. The lithium salt requires 1, and the mag- 
nesium salt 2.5 parts of water for solution. Camphonc 
acid is a bibasic acid, its formula being HsCiaHi404, or 
CioHi«04, while camphor has the formula CiaHitO. 

Chlorodyne. 

The new Hungarian Pharmacopoeia, among other new 
preparations, gives a formula for **Chloroaine," which 
differs very considerably from those previously known 
under this name, and certainly does not apptsar to resem- 
ble the proprietary article known under that name. The 
formula, transcalculated into our weights and measures, 
is as follows : 

Extract of Cannabis Indica l| graios. 

Acetic Ether q, g. 

Chloroform 60 min. 

Tincture of Ginger 200 •• 

Hyrup of Orange PeeL 70 •* 

Dissolve the Extract of Cannabis Indica by rapid tritu- 
ration in thirty drops of the Acetic Ether, and add the 
Syrup of Orange Peel. Then gradually incorporate, while 
stirring, the Tincture of Ginger, transter the mixture to a 
bottle, and add the remainder of the Acetic Ether and the 
Chloroform. Keep in a well-closed bottle. It shoidd have 
a greenish-yellow color, and remain free from sediment. 

Improving the Taste of Casoara Preparations. 

In view of the recent discussion on the activity of cas- 
cara preparations which have been rendered palatable by 
treatment with alkali, the foUowing comments by Dr. 
John Irving, of Leytonstone, are of mterest, and apart 
from that the notes give some hints which pharmacists 
may advantageously follow up. Dr. Irving calls atten- 
tion to the repulsive-looking mixture which the ordinary 
fluid extract forms with water, and states that this un- 
si^htliness may be entirely and satisfactorily obviated 
without either glycerin or syrups. A very small quan- 
tity of water of ammonia, dropped into the watery mix- 
ture, will clear it to a bright ruby color, seen by trans- 
mitted light, the transparency of which is not eJtered by 
a flavoring agent, such as tinct. aurantii, nor by a sweet- 
ener, like saccharin. 

Fl. Ext. of Casoara n 80 

Water of Ammonia gr. 8 

Tinct. of Orange. tti 16 

Solut. of Saccharin (5^) q. s. 

Water fl. J li 

One dose. 

Again, ammonia permits cascara to be dispensed with 
some preparations of iron, such as citrate of iron and am- 
monium, the mixture, though dark in proportion to the 
amount of extract used, being a perfect solution: 

Citrate of Iron and Ammonium gr. 80 

Water of Ammonia. . . nt 10 

n. Ext. of Cascara n 80to60 

Sol. of Saccharin (6^) a. s. 

Water (aromatic) to make n. ^ 6 

Dose: A fluidounce thrice dailv. 

This combination is especially serviceable, with (or 
without) small doses of di^' talis, where the heart is en- 
feebled and constipation exists, with tendency to codema 
of the extremities; in such a case, the liquid extract of 
cascara, given with the iron in regulated small doses, 
three or four times a day, serves an obvious twofold pur- 
pose: (1) it counteracts tne binding effect of iron in reliev- 
ing the bowels, and (2) assists the circulation by remov- 
ing excess of fluid. In a similar way, cascara may be 
combined with liq. bismuthi et ammon. citratis in diges- 
tive derangements. Numerous other mixtures will doubt- 
less sugeest themselves: the onlv point to be kept in mind 
is that the medicine containing the cascara must be some- 
what alkaline, and made so with ammonia, or, as has 
been suggested, with potassa.— After jBri^ Med. Joum. and 
Chem. and Drugg. 

The Cutoh Trade of Burmah. 

The Rangoon (Gazette, discussing the manufacture and 
trade in cutch in Burmah, says that the export of cutch is 
the next most important to that of rice, and it has been 
steadily increasing during the past twenty years. The 
Acacia Catechu, or cutch tree, is found in large forests 
throughout the whole country ; the core of the tree is a 
dark red wood like mahogany; the wood is chipped and 
boiled, the inspissated extract thus obtained being the 
cutch. In October the cutch boilers form themselves into 
small companies, and select a spot where there are good 
robust trees. The boiling pans are flrmly flxed in holes m 
the ground, the trees are tolled, the branches lopped, we 
bark and outer wood removed, and the core reached. The 
children chip the dark red wood, which is placed in the 
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pans with a little water, care being taken that it does niot 
get overheated or burnt. When of the required consist- 
(Bnce, the contents of the pans are spread otit on mats to 
evaporate, the woody refuse being tnrown away, and the 
sap alone retain^. In a shbrt time the mats ckn be 
manipulated into small blocks of a reRular size. The 
colors are red, dark red, or black, the snades depending 
principally on the quality of the chips and the time taken 
m boiling. The light red and red cutch is considered the 
best, and with betel nut and other ingredients is chewed by 
the Burmese, and is exported to India for the same purpose. 
The dark red and black are prepared largely for the 
markets of Europe and America. The characteristics of 
pure, unadulterated cutch are uniformity of appearance, 
bitter, acrid, or pungent taste, smell like opium, and fri- 
ability. Formerly the quality could, as a rule, be relied 
on, but of late years, owin^ to the steady demand, keen 
competition, and enhanced prices, a stimulus has been 
given to the trade, and great liberties have been taken 
with the cutch in mixing and adulterating. A spurious 
cutch is used ; fibrous matter, sand, or earth are sometimes 
added to increase the weight, and the Chinese dealers 
have a habit of putting good, bad, and indifferent into one 
consignment, which is then sold for a good sample. — 
Chem. and Drugg. 

Inseot Powder and Hellebore. 

AoooRDiNQ to Marpmann, the poisonous action of insect 
flowers is due to a volatile principle, soluble in alcohol and 
very volatile, as by distillation a product is obtained which 
is as active. Hellebore is sometimes used as an adul- 
terant of insect powder. That this is not a poison to flies 
can be shown by putting them under bell pars with the 
different powders. WiUi insect powder, the flies, after 



BECEIVEB FOB DISTHiLATIOM" IN VACUUM. 

IN placfe of the apparatus designed hj Raikowi Edgar v. 
Boyen recommends the construction shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, which does not need a detailed 
description. The viacuum is^ of course, established by 
aspiration (by means of a pump, etc.), at the lateral 
tubes of the flasks A and B, Communication with either 
one or the other receiving flasks is established by a pro- 
per adjustment of the stopcocks a 6 and a'b'. To make 
the apparatus less fragile and complicated, it is so ar- 
ranged that it consists of several pieces to be joined to- 
gBther by stout rubber-tubing.— CTiewi. Zeit, and Chem. 
entralbL 

A DIALYZSB FOB EXPEBIMEI9TAL FUBF08E8. 

THE glass vessel g has thick walls, is expanded above, and 
in the inside of its neck, at a?, has three projecting 
ledges. Upon these is placed a funnel U the stem of whicn 
is cut off, and in the inside of the funnel is placed aparch- 
ment fllterp/, folded in the manner proposed by Hehner 
& Richmond (see September, page 167). The fllter pro- 
jects li Cm. beyond tne edge of the funnel. The substance 
to be dialyzed is put into the filter, and the vessel is filled, 
by means of a spritz-fiask, with distilled water to the 
height of 1 Cm. over the edge of the filter (that is, to the 
mark w h). This causes the filter to fioat in the position it 
occupies, and all conditions for a successful dialysis are 
now very favorable. The dialysate may be seen to flow 
off or descend from the orifice of the funnel, while fresh 
water passes in over the eHge of the funnel. When the 
water is to be renewed, the funnel with filter is lifted out 
by means of a pair of crucible tongs. The whole ap- 
paratus is covered by a plate of glass. — A. Schneider, m 
Pharm. Centralh,, 144. 
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several minutes, drag the hind legs, fall on the backs, and 
are stunefied. On the contrary, with hellebore they are 
alive after twenty-four hours,— Cfiem, and Drugg, 

Avoidance of Weighed Filters. 

Professor de Eoninck, of Brussels, calls attention to the 
advantage of a method long a^o recommended by Prof. 
Fresenius, by which the weighinK of filters containing 
precipitates may in many cases be avoided. It is well 
known that the drying of filters to a constant weight and 
the keeping them dry during weighing is often dfifficult. 
Besides, when the precipitate is to be ignited with the 
filter, it is sometimes impossible to prevent the reduction 
of a part of the precipitate, whereby loss is incurred. 

The remedy proposed is to wash the filter with a liquid 
which will completely dissolve the precipitate, and which 
will not bring mto the resulting solution any substance 
that cannot be driven off at the temperature to which the 
precipitate proper would have to be exposed. 

The author, for instance, recommends, when potassium 
is to be determined as the double chloride of platinum and 
potassium, and after this precipitate has been properly 
collected on the filter and washed in the usual manner 
with moderately strong alcohol, to detach the precipitate 
as far as possible from the filter, then to replace the filter 
in the funnel, and to wash tne rest of tne precipitate 
through by means of boiling water. This solution is then 
evaporated, the detached precipitate added, the whole 
dried and ignited. There being no danger of reducing any 
of the salt Dy contact of orgcmic matter from the filter, 
more accurate results are obtained. 

The same may be done when determining arsenic as 
ammonio-niagnesium arsenate, or phosphorus as ammo- 
nio-magnesium phosphate, and so in many other cases.— 
Zeitsch. f. angew, Chem. 

[It could also be well applied in determining alkaloids, 
as it is well known that the use of counterbsd^ced filters 
is usually a source of inaccuracy.— Ed. Am. Drugg.] 



BECEIVEB FOB nNINTBRBUFTiSD FRACTIONAL 
DISTILLATION. 

WHEN a liquid is to be distilled under reduced pressure 
or under a vacuum, which is accomplished by con- 
necting the receiver with the air pump or with a Bunsen 
filter pump, and when it is at the same time desired to 
receive the distillate in several fractions without disturbing 
the vacuum, the apparatus shown in the cut may be used. 
This is an adapter and condenser combined. It is made of 

flass, and supplied by Alt, Eberhard, and Jaeger, of 
Imenau, in Thuringia. 

The receiver is a glass vessel, with adapter-tube t, and 
aspirator-tube e. provided with a glass stopper k which 
ends in a curved hollow tube 8, having a nuiziber of round 
holes o, which are situated so that they exactly corre- 
spond to the opening between the arm i and the body of 
the vessel. Wnenever any of these holes is brought in ex- 
act position with this opening, the outlet of the stopper (a) 
is exactly over one of the five exit nipples, for instance, 
that at ^, all of which are caref uUy groimd at the outside, 
and form an integral part of the apparatus. To each nip- 
ple belongs a Dottle, fitting the ground neck tightly. 
When the distillation has been started, and the proper 
degree of exhaustion attained, the first distillate is received 
in any of the attached bottles. As soon as a different 
fraction of the distillate is required to be collected sepa- 
rately, it is only necessary to carefully turn the stop-cock 
k, so that the orifice at a will point into another v^sel. — 
Chem. Zeit. 



Kennedy's Medical Discovery.— This nostrum is re- 
ported to be prepared after the following formula: 
Uelenium autumnale, 1 oz. ; Licorice root, i oz. ; Apoc^num 
cannabinum, i oz. ; Boiling water^ 8 oz. ; Proof spirit, 10 
fl. oz. ; macerate for 48 hours, stram, and add sugar, 4 oz. ; 
Tinct. Gaultheria, 1 fl. oz. 
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Testing the Purity of Chloroform. 



M. C. Traub states that perfectly pure chloroform should 
respond to the following tests. 

1. When a considerable volume of it, say 100 C.c, is 
evaporated, it should leave no residue. 

2. It should be absolutely free from acid. To determine 
this, 25 C.c. of alcohol are poured into a glass-stoppered 
cylinder of 50 C.c. capacity, and 10 drops of a neutral 
alcohohc solution of purified litmus added. Next, enough 
chloroform is poured in to fill the cylinder completely, so 
that it will contain no air when the stopper has been m- 
serted. It is then thoroughly shaken [that is, frequently 
reversed, so as to mix the contents thoroughly], and set 
aside in a dark place. The tint should not be altered within 
twenty-four hours. 

3. It should be indifferent towards colorless, concentrated 
sulphuric acid. It will stand this test only when it has 
been kept in glass-stoppered bottles. If cork has been used 
to stopper the original bottle, the chloroform is liable to 
abstract from it gradually certain organic substances 
which will impart color to the sulphuric acid. 

4. It should not produce a blue or bluish tint when 
added to solution of iodide of zinc and starch [absence of 
free chlorine or loosely combined chlorine compounds]. 

5. When shaken with water, the latter should, aiter 
being separated, remain unaffected by nitrate of silver. 

6. If hydrogen gas be developed from pure zinc and 
diluted sulphuric acid, in the presence of some of the 
chloroform, the gas should not affect filtering paper moist- 
ened with a 50^ solution of nitrate of silver.— After 
Schweiz. Woch. f. Pharm. 

Wear of Platinum Vessels. 

P. ViKTH reports in The Analyst on the loss of weight 
which platinum capsules, used only for milk analyses, 
have suffered in the course of years. The figures given 
are of interest, as it is not uncommon among chemists, 
to assume the weight of platinum dishes which have been 
cleaned without scouring, and which have not been sub- 
jected to red heat, to remain practically constant. 

The weight of the capsules employed varied between 10 
and 14 Gm. each; internal diameter 4 Cm., the greatest 
depth 1.5 Cm. Each capsule was used 250-300 times a year. 
At each operation it was charged with 5 Gm. of milk, 
heated for three hours in a steam-bath, afterwards 3 more 
hours in an air-bath at lOO^'C, and then weighed. The 
cleaning was performed by soaking the capsules for half 
an hour in hot water containing some carbonate of sodium, 
and then wiping them out with a wisp of straw. Next 
they were put into a fresh solution of washing soda, and 
finally rinsed with pure water. 

Sixty eight capsules, which had been in constant use 
during 7 years, lost during this time 14.119 Gm., that is, 
each on an average 0.2076 Gm. Eight capsules, which 
had been used upwards of 5 years lost 0.598 Gm., or 0.0747 
Gm. each. And 23 capsules, used only during 2 years, had 
lost 0.227 Gm., or 0.0099 Gm. each. 

Comparative EfAoacy of Antiseptios. 

Dr. G. Riedlin has made exx>eriment8 to determine the 
comparative efficacy of certain agents reputed to be anti- 
septics, re^irding their power to destroy, or prevent the 
development of , bacteria in culture-gelatin. Though the 
conclusions to be derived from this series of experiments 
may not be altogether transferable or applicable to all 
other methods of antisepsis, yet they are of value so far 
as they show the penetrating power of the various agents. 

1. Iodoform. This behaves towards the several bac- 
teria either as an almost indifferent powder, or as a 
feeble antiseptic. Towards cholera bacilli, however, it 
acts as a powerful antiseptic ; its vapors alone are sufficient 
to prevent their development in a 10 per cent culture-gela- 
tin down to a depth of about 10 millimeters. 

2. Oil of Turpentine. In a 1 per cent solution, this acts 
as a powerful preventive of bacterial development. Ad- 
dition of 1 part of oil of turpentine to 200 parts of culture- 
gelatin renders the latter sterile. But a 1% emulsion of 
the oil is insufficient to kill the Bacillus anthracis. When 
poured upon gelatin, the oil penetrates to a depth of about 
10 Mm., and thus far renders it sterile. 

8. Gils of Lavender J Eucalyptus and Rosemary are the 
best antiseptics among other essential oils, particularlv 
when used undiluted. The two first named penetrate cul- 
ture-gelatin to a depth of 10, the latter to 15 mUlimeters. 

4. Next after these oils comes oil of cloves. Others, 
such as the oils of thyme, fennel, peppermint, anise, juni- 
per and camphor are of little account as antiseptics. 

5. lodol has proved to be inert and indifferent towards 
bacteria. . . 

6. Balsam of Peru is a rather powerful antiseptic, bemg 
especially destructive to the cholera bacillus. It pene- 
trates ciuture-gelatin to a depth of about 8 Mm. 

7. Suljffhichihyolate of Sodium in 6 per cent aqueous 
solution is a very feeble antiseptic. 

8. Aniline, best in saturated aqueous solution, is a 
most prompt antiseptic. A 10^ culture-gelatin prepared 
with i of solution of aniline is incapable of propagating 
bacteria.— CenfraH>i. /. Ther. 
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EDITORIAL. 



Half-strength Fluid Extracts. 

WE have received two letters of inquiry asking us to 
give our views regarding the new class of liquid 
preparations which were proposed by Prof. J. U. Lloyd in 
his recent address, as president, to the American Phar- 
maceutical Association, in the following words: 

**I suggest that a class of liquid preparations of plants 
be made conspicuous in our Pharmacopoeia that may be 
used by all physicians. Let each of these preparations 
represent the drug one grain to two minims, as far as it is 
practical to make them by percolation and maceration, 
one pint being derived from 8 ounces of drug, without the 
evaporation of any reserved percolate. Let the class of 
fluid extracts and tinctures be merged into and give way 
as much as possible to this class of preparations, which, 
from its nature, may be made without any elaborate ap- 
paratus, and need not be purchased from manufacturers, 
all such preparations being easily made by an apothecary. 
Physicians will at once understand that two minims of 
each of these preparations will represent practically one 
grain of crude material, thus approaching a definite 
strength, as near at least to a certainty as the science of 
medicine can now diagnose and prescribe in disease." 
Prof. Lloyd's further remarks on this subject are omitted 
here, excepting his statement that he, himself, would 
deem the introduction of this new class of preparations 
into the Pharmacopoeia unadvisable, if the class of tinc- 
tures and fluid extracts could not at the same time be 
abolished. 

If we were in the fortunate position of having to con- 
struct our first pharmacopoeia, with nothing preceding it, 
excepting the experience of other nations, we would be 
fully justified in adopting the very convenient compromise 
afforded by Prof. Lloyd's plan between the tinctures and 
fluid extracts. These two last-named preparations, how- 
ever, have gone so thoroughly over into the flesh and 
blood, as it were, of the pharmaceutical and medical pro- 
fessions that, even if a new class of preparations, such as 
suggested by Prof . lioyd, were actually introduced, either 
officially or by private enterprise, the tinctures and fluid 
extracts would still be prescribed. And here is just the 
difficulty. The strength of the different preparations or 
the doses might be confounded. Besides, a liquid per- 
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colate obtained by passing the menBtruum, however 
slowly, through 8 ounces of drug, so as to obtain a pint of 
percolate, will in many cases not fully represent the curtive 
<K>nstituents of the 8 ounces. To do this f uUy, it would be 
required to exhaust the drug and then to adjust the 
volume to 16 fluidounces. But we understand Prof. 
Lloyd^s objection to this very well. He thinks that a 
slight deficiency of the product in soluble matters not ex- 
tracted, and therefore absent in the pint of liquid, is 
amply made up by the better quality of the product in 
other directions, as it has not been subjected to heat, and 
will probably be less likely to precipitate. However, to 
return to the principal objection: Physicians will most 
certainly keep on prescribing tinctures and fluid extracts, 
for does not past experience teach us how hard it is to 
cause old preparations to be relegated to oblivion? We 
agree with Prof. Lloyd that the introduction of the new 
preparations would be advisable only if the old ones can 
be entirely replaced by the new. But as this is not like- 
ly to happen, we foresee no chance for the latter even in 
the distant future. 

Use of VaniUin. 

COMMEROCAL vanilUn is not made from vanilla, but from 
the cambium sap of the pine, which contains conif erin 
or coniferyl-alcohol. The latter is converted into the 
former by a process of oxidation. The discoverers of the 
chemical constitution, and of the method of artificial prepa- 
ration of vanillin, Messrs. Tiemann & Haarmann, have 
gradually improved the process; so that the commercial 
product is fully equal in aroma to the natural vanillin con- 
tained in vanilla beans. And the vanillin is now sold at a 
price which makes it decidedly more economical to use it 
than an equivalent amount of the beans themselves. There 
are several manufactories in Europe which do not seem 
to have as yet combined to a ^'' trust." In consequence, 
the price has been depressed more and more. • 

Atone time it was supposed that artificial vanillin would 
ruin the vanilla industry and trade, just as artificial 
alizarin has practically ruined the madder industry. But, 
curiously enough, this has not beeh the case. Vanilla 
holds its own extremely well. In fact, there is much more 
vanilla grown and sold at the present time than before 
vanillin was known as a commercial product. And yet, 
the latter is also consumed in constantly increasing quan- 
tities. 

There is one reason for this. It is well known that an ex- 
tract of vanilla made from the bean contains other matters 
'besides the vanillin, among them what is usually termed 
'''extractive^' and a good deal of coloring matter. Now 
these substances have the power of binding or holding the 
odor of vanilla much more energetically than a simple 
neutral solvent would. Therefore, if two liquids are made 
of as near equal strength in odor and taste of vanillin as 
X>ossible, one from vanilla bean and the other from vanil* 
lin, and if these two liquids are used, in equal proportions, 
to fiavor equal amounts of any inert or insipid mixture, 
it will be found that the one flavored with the extract of 
the bean will retain its odor longest. But this property is 
not always required of the flavoring. When used for cu* 
linary purposes, it is seldom required to preserve the odor 
or taste of some flavored delicacy more than 48 hours. 
On the other hand, when chocolate or other confectionery 
is made on the large scale for the market, it is necessary 
to insure the stability of the odor and taste for as long a 
tinoe as possible. Hence while artificial vanillin is per- 
fectly satisfactory in the former case, the natural bean is 
preferred in the latter. It is usually considered that 1 oz. 
of vanillin is equivalent to 40 oz. of good vanilla beans. 

Handling of Aoids. 
A OORBBSPONDKMT informs usthac he has met with a serf - 
-^*- ous accident, caused by the spattering of some drops 
of muriatic acid into his eyes, while loosening the glass 
stopper of a five-pint bottle containing it. He suggests 
that we caution our readers against similar mishaps, and 
he thinks that it would be a useful thing to repeat such 
cautions occasionally, even without waiting for the occur- 
rence of an accident. We think this suggestion deserves 
attention, and, in compliance, will append here some cau- 
tionary remarks, which do not claim to embrace all that 



could be written upon the subject, but which may afford 
some practical hints at least for the younger and less ex- 
perienced members of the profession: 

When emptying carhoya of acid. See that they are se- 
curely held. Do not tilt them over with one hand, whUe 
holding a receiving vessel in the other, unless they are so 
hung or placed that you have absolute control over them. 
A good way is to put the carboy on an elevated place, say 
about 18 to 24 inches high, so Uiat when it lies on its side, 
its upper edge will be about three inches within the edge 
of the platform. If the carboy has a wooden strip or 
side-rail, instead of a handle, it is best to tOt it on the side 
where this is situated, as this assists in keeping command 
over the carboy while it is tilted. If you have a carboy- 
swing, be sure you see that the carboy is securely fastened, 
and that allowance be made for the change in centre of 
gravity as it becomes more empty. 

Never stand in front of a carboy while emptying it, but 
sideways, and use a receiving vessel with a substantial 
handle. Do not hold a bottle with a funnel under the 
mouth of the carboy, nor hold any vessel so that if it 
should overflow the acid would run over your hands. 

Choose such a place for emptying carboys, or any other 
containers of acid, as will suffer the least injury should 
the vessel be broken, or any of the acid be spilled. 

Remember that the larger or the flimsier the container 
is, the more care and circumspection must be exercised « 
A person may have emptied a hundred or more carboys 
without any mishap, when unexpectedly an accident will 
happen, and in nine cases out of ten this is due to pure 
carelessness. 

Never carry large containers of acid in contact with 
your body. Should they accidentally break, a most 
serious bum (sometimes turning out fatally) may be the 
result. 

When opening acid bottles, for instance the usual five- 
pint sizes, first remove the cement from around the stop- 
per, and wash and wipe the neck carefully to remove every 
trace of foreign matter. Then, if the stopper cannot be 
easily loosened by hand, place a coarse towel over the 
stopper and bottle, and while bearing with the thumb of 
one hand against the edge of one side of the stopper, tap 
the other side gently with the wooden (not metallic) 
handle of a spatula, when it usually will become lo.ise. 
Should it be very obstinate, and the bottle at the same 
time appear to be of rather thin glass, place the bottle into 
a sufficiently deep and large acid-proof jar to receive the 
contents in case the bottle should break. The reason why 
a towel should be put over the stopper is almost self-evi- 
dent. Our correspondent would have had no occasion to 
write to us had he used one. If a bottle of acid is exposed 
to a warm temperature, evidently some pressure will be 
developed within the bottle. By moving the bottle about, 
the neck and bottom of the stopper will be wetted with the 
acid, and if afterwards the stopper is suddenly loosened, 
the compressed air or gsises will throw out any particles 
of liquid which are between the neck and stopper. 

All acids are not equally dangerous. Hydrochloric or 
muriatic is perhaps the least risEy . Sulphuric acid comes 
next, as it does not evolve any gases. The greatest care, 
however, must be exercised with nitric acid, and still more 
so with aqua regia. 

When compelled to work for any length of time with 
acids, it is well to have a vessel of fresh water close at 
hand, to wash off any drops that may have come in con- 
tact with the hands or face. Sometimes it may be advan- 
tageous to wear india-rubber gloves, though most of 
those sold for this purpose are rather clumsy. 

In packing acids, it should be made a rule to put them 
in a box by themselves, if at all possible. It would cer- 
tainly be dangerous to pack sulphuric acid promiscuously 
with such articles as chlorate of potassium and organic 
substances. 

In storing acids, equal care must be exercised. As a rule 
they should be kept in a place so arranged that, if the 
containers should be broken, the acid would be unable to 
reach other substances. 

When diluting acids with water, remember always to 
pour the acid, gradually and under stirring, into the water ^ 
and not the water in the acid. In the case of sidphuric 
acid, for instance, the latter method may develop such an 
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amount of steam at once that the whole liquid may be 
scattered about aiid do much damage. The last time we 
saw this happen was about a year ago, when several car- 
boys of add accidentally fell from the rear end of a truck 
in front of a factory of mineral waters. The acid collected 
in a pool in th^ gutter, and one of the workmen connected 
with the establishment, wanting to wash it into the sewer, 
turned a small stream of water upon it by means of a 
hose. The consequence was, a violent evolution of steam, 
almost resembling an explosion, and a number of the 
bystanders received more or less of the spi-ay, to the 
damage of their skin and clothes. 



T^B publish elsewhere in this number the first portion of 
^* a series of papers on the art of dispensing, which 
will be continued in subsequent issues. The basis for 
these articles will be the recent publication by the Chem- 
ist and Druggist, a notice of which will be found among 
the book reviews on page 232 ; but to adapt it to the needs 
of American pharmacists, many features will be changed 
and new matter and illustrations will be introduced. 
Much of the matericds which have appeared in New Rem- 
edies and The American Druggist since its first publica- 
tion, and which is allied to this subject, will also be incor* 
porated; so that in many respects these papers will be a 
reaum^ of progress in the art of dispensing during a period 
if nearly twenty years. 

It is thought that a republication of this character will 
be particularly acceptable, since it will serve to instruct 
beginners, and suggest to others ways in which their busi- 
ness may be promoted. 



OWING to the space required for the index of this vol- 
ume, a number of answers to queries are unavoid- 
ably delayed, and other interesting matters are obliged to 
lie over. 



T INDSAY AND Blakiston's "Physidan's Visiting list " 
^ for 1889 has come to hand, and has, in the thirty- 
eight years of its publication, become a thoroughly estab- 
lished requisite in the business of many practitioners. 
The introductory text embraces a number of new features. 



rpHE sixteenth edition of the Dispensatory of the United 
-^ States of America has reached us, and will be noticed 
in our next issue. It has been re-arranged, thoroughly 
revised, and largely re-written. The entire incorporation 
of the National Formulary, covering sixty-eight pages, is 
one of the new features. The price of muslin-bound copies 
is $7.00. 



WE have just received from our esteemed friend. Dr. 
Bruno Hirsch, of Berlin, parte 3 and 4 of the second 
volume of his Universal Pharmacopoeia, which we have 
had occasion to speak of in our previous volumes. The 
work contains a systematic digest of all European and the 
U. S. Pharmacopoeias, and is not only of the greatest prac- 
tical utility to every working pharmacist or dispenser, but 
is an indispensable work of reference for every one who in- 
tends to share in the labor of revising the pharmacopoeia 
of his coimtry, or to make recommendations to his Com- 
mittee of Revision. The nature of the book hardly admits 
of a review, though there are innumerable places where 
the expert author has interwoven instructive or emenda- 
tory remarks of his own. In view of the fact that so 
much activity is at present shown in the pharmaceutical 
profession in preparing for a new revision of the U. S. 
Pharm., we deem it our duty to draw the attention of our 
readers to this work.* 



Henry A. Cassebeer, Sr., a well-known retired phar- 
macist of this city, from 1846 to 1850 one of the trustees of 
the College of Pharmacy, died on Nov. 18th, aged 75 
years. 



• The title to : " Unftenal-Pharmakopoe. Eine vergleichende Ziuammeiifltel- 
lung der zur Zelt in Euro|>ft und Nordamerika giUtigen Pbanuakopoen.*' Von 
Dr. Bruno Hirsch (voL I., 16 Marks, and vol. n., 1-4 out). 8vo, 0<ittinigen. It may 
be obtained through Importeni of books, such as O. E. Stechert or B. Westei^ 
znann & Co., of New York. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which answers are desired^ must he received 
by the 5th of the months and must in every ccL&e be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer^ for 
the information of the editor ^ but not for publication. 



No. 2,251.— Black Polish for Leather (Jamestown). 

Perhaps the following comhination, which is used in the 
German army for hlackening leather, will answer your 
purpose: 

Shellac 12oz. 

Borax 4 •' 

Nigrosin ^ 1 " 

Water 80 " 

Dissolve the Borax in the Water (hot), and then dissolve 
the Shellac in the mixture; lastly add theNigrosin, pre- 
viously ruhhed with a little of the solution so as to break 
up the small lumps. 

No. 2,252.— ** Diamond Nail Enamel" (S., Oswego). 

We are unable to give you the composition of the par- 
ticular brand of this proprietary article which you inquire 
about. Its composition is not known to any but the 
maker, so far as we kaow. At least, it has never been 
ansdyziBd and reported upon. 

No. 2,253.— Russia Leather Odor (W. H. B.). 

The nearest approach to the odor of Russia leather may 
be produced by using the common oil of birch (oleum betu- 
Isd lentae). Of course, in preparing the leather, the various 
processes it passes through mipart to it a special odor be- 
sides, or modify the original odor inherent in the skins. 
Genuine Russia leather is made from cows^ skins, which 
are tanned with willow bark, and afterwards rubbed over 
with oil of birch. 

No. 2,264.— Tincture of lohthyol (K.). 

We do not know whether a formula for such a prepara* 
tion has been recommended by the dermatologist you 
mention. The only account we have seen of such a pre- 
paration was a brief reply to a correspondent of the 
jRharmaceut. Zeituna, ia which the editor stated that under 
Tincture of Ichthyol the writer probably meant a 10-per- 
cent solution of the substance in a mixture of alcohol and 
ether. Tou are probably aware that the manufacturers of 
ichthyol preparations make and sell several such solutions 
of different strength, and also a series of salts containing 
sulpbichthyolic acid. When ** ichthyol," without further 
specification, is demanded, the sulphichthyolate of ammo- 
mum is supplied. All the other salts are sold under their 
respective names; for instance, sulphichthyolate of sodium 
(sometimes called ** sodium-ichthyol "), etc. 

No. 2,255.— Qluten-Bread for Diabetic Persons (£. V.). 

A recent communication of Dr. Woltering, of Miinster, 
to the Allg. med, Cent-Zeit. (No. 62) gives the following 
method for making diabetic bread. 

Take 1 lb. gluten, and having mixed a little compressed 
veast with a few tablespoonfuls of lukewarm water, mix 
this with the gluten and incorporate about i pint of water 
so as to make a dough, which is exceedingly sticky. Let 
it stand 1| to 2 hours at a temperature of Se^-KM** F.,. 
then place it into suitable tin moulds coated with butter, 
and bake it in the oven. After 1 or 2 hours the bread 
should be turned. It depends upon the degree of heat,, 
how lonff the baking is to continue. Experience is the 
best teacher. In place of the yeast, baking powder may 
be taken, and this is even preferable. Mix 1 lb. of gluten 
with H heaped tablespoonfuls of baking powder, and pass 
the whole through a sieve. Next make a dough with f 
pint of water (which in this case is scarcely at all sticky), 
fill the moulds, and at once put them in the oven. The 
finished bread is somewhat orittle, has a hard, brown 
crust, and a li^htgray porous crumb. Its taste is slightly 
bitter and acidulous, but its nutritive value is very high, 
as it contains about 55 per cent of protein substances. 

No. 2,256.— Yield of Wintergreen, Sassafins, eto.. in 
Essential Oils (Pescud, N. C). 

Gaultheria or wintergreen or *' mountain-tea" leaves 
yield, on distillation, about 0.8 per cent (8 per 1,000) of es- 
sential oil. Birch-bark, also called mahogany birch, 
which is the most common source of commercial oil of 
wintergreen, yields onlv 0.23 per cent, but the oil made 
from tms costs less to the manufacturer. Sassafras root, 
in chips, yield on distillation from 1 to 2 per cent oil. The 
bark of the root is the portion used medicinally, and this 
contains a good deal more oil. But distillers use the whole 
root, finely chipped. Pennyroyal from Mentha Pulegium 
(Europe) yields about 0.3 per cent of oil. What the Amer- 
ican pennyroyal (Hedeoma pulegioides) yields ia not ex- 
actly mown. 

It is. of course, to be understood that much depends 
upon tne condition of the fresh material to be distilled. If 
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it ifl obtained at the proper season^ in prime conditicm, and 
subjected to careful distillation m a proper apparatus, 
much larger percentages of oil may prooablv be obtained. 
Before entermg upon such an industry, nowever, you 
should collect togetuer from the existing literature all that 
can be learned on the subject (consult particularly the an- 
nual ProceedinffB of the Amer. Pharm. Assoc.), and be- 
sides, you oujB^ht to see the workings of such stills, and un- 
derstand their management. 

No. 2,857.— Vanillin (C. R. W.). 

Artificial Vanillin is prepared in the following manner. 

1. Preparation of the glucoside Coniferin, The trunks 
of pines or other coniferous trees, freehl]^ felled in spring, 
are stripped of bark, the cambium layer is scraped off, and 
the juice thus obtained heated to boiling, whereby the al- 
bumen is coagulated. It is then strained, evaporated to 
one-fifth and set aside to crystallize. The crystals are puri- 
fied byvrecrystallization from boiling water with the aid of 
animal charcoal. 

2. Preparation of Vanillin, 10 parts of coniferin are 
dissolved in boiling water, and the solution added, in a 
fine stream, to a mixture of 10 parts bichromate of potas- 
sium, 15 parts of sulphuric acid, and 80 parts of water. 
The whole is warmed for about 3 hours to boiling, under 
an upright condenser. The vanillin which has been 
formed is dissolved out bv ether, or distilled out bv a cur- 
rent of steam. It is purified like conferin. The cnemical 
changes are the following. 

Ci.HssO. + H,0 = C.H4tO« + GioHuO, 
coDiferm water glucose coniferyl-alcc^ol 
CoHi.O, + O •= C.H.O, + C,H40 

coDiferyl-alcohol oxygen vanillin aldehyde. 

The National Formulary contains a formula for Tine- 
tura Vanillini Composita^ for the rapid preparation of an 
'* extract of vaniila^^ made with vanillin. In this prepa- 
ration, a very small quantity of (artificial) cumarin— the 
odorous principle of the Tonka bean— has been added, 
which serves the purpose of making the odor and taste of 
vanillin more stable and persistent. 

On page 229 will be found a further note on vaniUin. 

No. 2,258.— Bromide and Anunonio-Bromide of Cop- 
per (Norfolk). 

Our correspondent injiuires where he can procure aolvble 
bromide of copper, which he has seen recommended as a 
reducer for over-exposed photographic images or prints. 
He has procured some from Phuadelphia, but finds it al- 
most insoluble. 

The same trouble seems to bave been met with in Europe, 
for a few months ago we noticed a paper bv de Eoninck 
(in the Zeitach. f. angew, Chemie), in wnich this very sub- 
ject is discussed and a remedy proposed. This chemist 
recommends to use the ammonio-bromide of copper, which 
can easily be obtained in fine emerald-green crystals by 
the following process: To a weighed quantity of copper- 
turnings, in a flask provided witn a glass-stopper, about 
twice tbeir weight of water is added, and afterwards, 
gradually, enough bromine, until the metal has dis- 
appeared, the first formed white bromide of copper redis- 
solved, and an excess of bromine is present. The fiask 
must be kept cool to prevent loss of bromine. Next, the 
dark brown solution is freed from the excess of bromine by 
heating it in a capsule over a water-bath. To the residu- 
ary solution, containing a known quantity of cuprous 
bromide, an ecjuivalent amount of bromide of ammonium 
is added, that is, 309 parts of the last-named salt for eveij 
100 parts of metallic copper used. The dark red liquid is 
then filtered and concentrated to the crystallizinR point. 

A concentrated solution of this salt is dark red; a dilute 
one faintly bluish-green. The transition from one tint to 
the other takes place at ordinary temperature in a solution 
of 1 part of the salt in 3 of water. The higher the tempera- 
ture, the more water may be added betore the red color 
turns to green. 

A solution of 1 in 1,000 is a very energetic reducer of the 
photographic image. 

•♦• 

John Carle, one of the oldest wholesale druggists in 
the country, and probably the oldest in New Yoik City, 
died on October 28th, aged 84 years. He was bom at 
Cedarswamp, Long Island, in 1804. When twelve years 
of age, he entered the employment of his uncle, Silas 
Carle, druggist, at Fulton and Water sts.. New York. 
During more than seventy years he wcw actively en- 
gaged in the wholesale drug business (firm of John 
Carle & Sons, Maiden lane and Water st.), and even 
during the laet few years he loved to assist his only 
remaining son in the management of the affairs of the 
house. He filled the office of trustee of the College of 
Pharmacy during eight annual terms between the years 
1832 and 1868, and that of vice-president in 1862. For 
more than twenty-five years he was a trustee of the 
Bowery Savings Bank. Mr. Carle was a well-known 
figure m down-town commercial circles, respected by all, 
of sterling integrity, and leaves a bright memory of him- 
self behind him. 

The Lanoet says that a free-lunch counter has been 
introduced at the Wolverhampton Hospital as a means of 
attracting dispensary patients. 
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THB CUIiTIVATIOK OF PSPPBBMUrT; 8MYBNA 
TOBACCO, ETC. 

The Editor of the American Druggist. 

Sir:— You may have noticed in the last week's number 
of the Chemist and Druggist newspaper that Mr. John 
Mo8s\ the well-known chemist's opmion upon the oil of 
peppermint hedistilled from the foliage which I had grown 
at Sydenham, was, that if the oil was properly treated 
and the plants grown on a similar soil to the 30tcham, he 
believes that the fiavor would be in every way equal, and 
naturally the yield would be very much larger. 

I hope that some of my friends in America who are 
readers of your paper will take this matter to heart, and 
try growing a few hundred of {Jants of mentha in rows 
three feet apart; because it is certain that after a little 
experience in distilling these separate oils you will soon be 
able in America to produce a mentha that will equal the 
Mitcham variety of peppermint, by noting the soil. 

We have had a great discussion in the English press 
lately upon the irritating effect produced by smoking 
cigarettes, especially those of the Egyptian variety. It is 
well known to many of us who have sought to produce 
the peculiar flavor known as the Turkish tobacco pre- 
pared in different parts of the world (but with very indif- 
ferent result) that there is a tobacco largely grown in the 
neighborhood of Smyrna which has the special property 
of producing this irritation at the back of tne throat, and 
it is employed for this purpose as giving piquancy to Tur- 
^sh tobacco when mixed with it and also in imparting 
an agreeable flavor. 

Very few natives can endure this tobacco when smoked 
in a pure state except those brought up in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Hoping that these few lines will lead to research by 
some of your numerous readers, for suitable soil, I re- 
main, sir, Tours truly, 

Thos. Christt, F.L.S. 

London, Oct 10th, 1888. 

[It is our impression that a favorable climate will have 
quite as much influence as a suitable soil in favoring the 
growth of peppermint. It is auite certain that plenty o£ 
moisture is requisite, and veiy likely that the moist, warm 
air of some of our southern States may furnish the proper 
condition. If Mr. Christy will consult the publications of 
the agricultural department of the United States, he may 
find xne information he desires.— Ed. A. D.] 



Cultivation of Sponges.— In November, 1881, we pub- 
lished an account of the results of trials, on this side of 
the Atlantic, of the method suggested by Prof. Oscar 
Schmidt, of Gratz, Styria, for the propagation of sponges 
by fixing pieces detached from living sponges, by means 
of wooden skewers, to sandy bottoms, where they are left 
to themselves to grow. Recent reports state that the 
Austro-Hungarian government have undertaken the pro- 
tection of this industry on the coast of Dalmatia. 

The G^oohronoscope is the latest attractive feature for 
the pharmacy. Mr. James Anderson, of the Dundee druar 
stores, has developed the idea from an invention by a local 
clock-maker. The geochronoscope couBists of a round 
cylinder on which is placed a map of the world. While 
examining this instrument, it struck Mr. Anderson that, 
if it could be attached to a clock and moved by the clock 
in such a way that the cylinder would revolve once every 
twenty-four hours, the relative time in any part of the 
world would be shown at a glance. Mr. Kelt took up the 
idea and has made for Mr. Anderson an instrument which 
is perfect in every particular. The clock is mounted on 
the geochronoscope. A thin, elastic cord, stretched from 
above to below the cylinder, acts as a meridian index, and 
as the cylinder revolves, every part coining under this in- 
dex is noon. There are twenty-four longitude lines on the 
cylinder, and these being numbered the same as an or- 
dmary clock, the telling of the time in any ffiven part is 
as simple as telling the time on an ordinary clock. — Chem^ 
and Drugg, 

Kote on Antipyrine. — In a mixture of nitric and sul- 
phuric acids, antipyrine assumes a cherrv-red color. On 
adding to a small quantity of alcoholic solution of antipy- 
rine a few drops of nitric, and afterwards some sulphuric- 
acid, a brisk reaction ensues, and a red color appears. On 
now immediately adding some drops of distilled water, a 
green precipitate is thrown down, which is insoluble in 
water. The addition of the same acids to an ether-alcohol 
solution of antipvrine does not produce these phenomena, 
until after the ether has evaporated.— «7ourn. de Pharm. et 
Chim. 

Chevreul, at the Academy of Sciences meeting of Sep- 
tember 17tfa, was replaced in the financial committee by 
Admiral Mouchez. It is rumored the old chemist has be- 
come childish, and his health causes anxiety.— CA^m. and 
Drugg, 
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Angewandtb Pflanzenanatomie. 
Ein Handbuch zum Stadium dds 
anatomischen Baues der in der 
Pharmacie, den Qewerben, der 
Landwirtschaft und dem Hatishalte 
benutzten Pflansdichen Rohstoffe. 
In Zwei Blinden. Erster Band, Al- 
gemeiner Theil, Grundriss der Ana- 
tomie, von Da. A . Tschirch, Docent 
der Botanik an der Universitat Ber- 
lin. Mit 614 in dem Text gedruckten 
Holtzschnitten. Wien und Leip- 
zig: Urban & Schwarzenburg^888, 
pp. 548, Royal Svo —[Applied vegk- 
TABLE Anatomy, Vol. T., by Dr. A. 
TscHiRCH, Lecturer on Botany and 
Pharmacognosy in the University 
of Berlin.] 
The term *' applied vegetable anat- 
omv " appears here for the first time, 
and is used in a similar sense as the 
expression *' applied chemistry.'* The 
|dm of the autnor is to give, in the 
present volume, a theoretical founda- 
tion for the practical exercises and 
investigations of all those who are 
interested in the examinations of such 
vegetable substances as are of im- 
portance to pharmacy, the various 
oranches of industry and agricultiu-e, 
and to every household. Very prop- 
erly the autnor remarks in the preface 
that, although without the least doubt 
the microscope is of the first impor- 
tance in the identification of drugs, 
woods, flour, fibres, etc., it will fur- 
nish absolute proof only in the hands 
of a person who has become intimately 
familiar with the anatomical structure 
of the objects to be examined. For, 
just as the chemist must acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the theoretical 
principles of his science before he can 
put it into practice, every practical 
microscopist will have to oase his 
work on his acquaintance with gen- 
eral vegetable anatomy. In this vol- 
ume, however, the author proposes to 
discuss such anatomical questions only 
as refer, in some way or other, to a 
practical application in microscopical 
diagnosis. 

An introductory chapter gives the 
most approved methoos of prepara- 
tion, appcu-atus, and reagents, and 
some very valuable hints as to the 
method or study for self-instruction. 
Still the author remarks: *' Although 
aU of us have been using our eyes 
since we were bom, very few of us 
have really learned to ^see,' i. e., 
to observe. . . . For these reasons, 

Practical, microscopical exercises un- 
er the direction of an instructor are 
almost indispiensable." The dislike, 
not to say prejudice, of many German 
investigators against all kinds of ap- 
paratus not absolutely necessary, man- 
ifests itself now and then, e. ^., when 
the author speaks rather disapprov- 
ingly of the use of the turn-table and 
circular cover-glasses. When making 
permanent mounts in glycerin, etc., it 
IS certainly much safer, more conve- 
nient, and cleanlier to prepare a shal- 
low cell on the slide for the reception 
of the object than to place a square 
cover-^lass directly on the drop of 
glycerin, without any cement ring on 
the ^de. For this and similar manip- 
ulations a simple turn-table is a very 
great convenience, and its use can be 
learned without the least difficulty. 

A very large portion of the book 
(about 200 pages) is devoted to the 
study of the individual cell, its con- 
tents, and the structure of the cell- 
wall. The careful cmd exhaustive 
treatment of the cell-contents best 
characterizes the progress of vegetable 
anatomy and its modem tendencies. 
The chapter on starch alone occupies 
twenty-five pages ; appended to it is a 
list of all the plants oi which starch is 
obtained in the different parts of the 
world. The interesting carbo-hydrate 
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amylodextriny a substance intermedi- 
ate between dextrin and starch, is 
also discussed; it was discovered, e. g., 
in macis and in germinating seeds of 
sinapis alba. A condensed compila- 
tion of the investigations referring to 
the seat of the various alkaloids in the 
plant tissues is very valuable. The 
same may be said of a table containing 
the most important plants furnishing 
volatile oils; it shows the amounts in 
per cent, and also whether the oil oc- 
curs in schizogenetic or lysogenetic 
receptacles, in oil-cells, in glandular 
hairs, or uniformly distributed in the 
cell-contents. 

After a full account of the morphol- 
ogy of the cell-membrane follows a 
thorough discussion of its chemical 
composition; the description of the 
origin of the mucilages, resins, gums, 
etc., is of particular interest. 

The second part of the book treats 
of the various cellular tissues. The 
author strictly follows the principles 
of the modem so-called ** physiological 
vegetable anatomy " (Haberlandt), ac- 
cording to which the classification of 
the tissues is not based upon the topo- 
graphical arrangement, nor upon the 
order of their development, but exclu- 
sively upon the functions which they 
have to perform in the living plant. 
Accordingly we find the hairs, so im- 
portant for diagnostic purposes, to- 
gether with the cork and ** bork " for- 
mations, under the head of ^^epidermal 
system,'' while bast and libnform fi- 
bres are treated, with sclerenchyma 
and collenchyraa, as belonging to the 
'* mechanical system." Then all the 
other tissues are fully described and 
respectively referred to the systems 
of absorption, assimilation, conduc- 
tion, stora^, and, finally, ot secretion 
and excretion. The last-namea tissues 
and their products are discussed in a 
very complete and instructive manner 
on 78 pages. 

The book is profusely supplied 
throughout with most beautiful and 
correct illustrations. With many of 
them we are familiar, as they are taken 
from Fliickiger and Tschirch's ** Prin- 
ciples of Pharmacognosy " * (some also 
from Berg's Atlas and other standard 
works), but a large number are origi- 
nal. Altogether this book, without 
any doubt, will occupy a prominent 
place among our standard botanical 
works for a long time to come. 

It is intended to publish a second 
volume, in which the most important 
drugs, articles of food, fibres, etc., 
will be described in detail. 

J. S. 

The Art of Dispensing: A Treatise 
on the Methods and Processes Li- 
volved in Oompoimding Medical 
Prescriptions. The Chemist and 
Druggist, London: 1888, pp. 280, 
8vo. Muslin, $1.00. JH. V. Dakers, 
45 Liberty St., New York.] 
This is a reprint of much of the 
literary portions of the Chemist and 
Druggist^s Diaries for 1880 and 1886, 
togetner with such other materials by 
eminent British pharmacists as serve 
to make the work systematic and 
adapted to the needs of students, 
teachers, and practitioners in phar- 
macy. Having been especially pre- 
pared for British readers, it is not 
equally well adapted for use in this 
country, owing to the differences in 
weights and the composition of articles 
officinal under similar titles; but one 
who will bear these exceptions in mind 
will find it in all other respects a most 
valuable guide. 

Credit is given to Prof. Remington's 
•* Practice of Pharmacy" for a num- 
ber of the illustrations; but Prof. 
Remington, we would presume, had 
he been able to choose, would have 
preferred to have waived the formal- 
ity; for such slovenly reproductions 

• TnuuOated by Dr. F. B. Power (Wm. Wood & 
Co.) 
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are of no credit to any one, and in the 
present condition of the art of book 
illustration, positively disgraceful. In 
the case of fac-similies of difficult 
prescriptions, the defects of the en* 
graving increase unnecessarily the 
aifflculty of deciphering what are 
already sufficiently illegible examples 
of chirography. 

The Extra. Pharmaoopcbia, with the 
Additions introduced into the Phar- 
macopoeia (1885) by William Mar- 
tindale. F.C.S., etc. Medical Ref- 
erences and a Therapeutic Index of 
Diseases and Syniptoms by W. 
WynnWestcott, M.B. Lond. Fifth 
Edition. London: H. K. Lewis, 136 
Gower St., W. C, 1888, pp. 462. 
Tms fifth edition embraces most of 
the notable advances made in thera- 
peutics and materia medica since its 
predecessor appeared, and in spite of 
its diminutive size (1x3^x6 inches) 
contains a wonderful amount of infor- 
mation. For ready reference, either 
on the pharmacist's prescription-coun- 
ter or the prescriber's table, it will be 
found extremely valuable. The bib- 
liographic references in the case of 
recently-introduced remedies is alone 
worth much more to any physician 
' than the price of the book. 
Gift und Geobnoift. Ein Hiilfsbuch 
fiir vorkommende Vergiftungsf &lie. 
VoN Cbaoau. 12mo, Leipzig; pp. 
449. 
This is one of the most complete ref- 
erence books on poisons and their an- 
tidotes which has come to our notice. 
The contents are as follows: 1. Intro- 
duction. 2. The poisons, their chemi- 
cal, physical, and toxic properties, 
their use in medicine and the arts, and 
the corresponding antidotes. 3. last 
of antidotes. 4. Non-poisonous sub 
stances, which may under circum- 
stances become the carriers of poison. 
6. Secret nostrums known to contain 
poisons. 6. Symptoms of poisoning. So 
laras we have examined the book, the 
statements therein made are correct 
and reliable, and we recommend it to 
those of our readers who have a com- 
mand of the German language. 
Chemical Lecture Notes. Taken 
from Prof. C. O. Curtman's Lectures 
at the St. Louis College of Phar- 
macy. By H. M. Whelpley, Ph. 
G., Professor of Microscopy, etc., at 
the St. Louis College of Pharm., 
etc. ; 2d ed., revised and enlarged. 
8vo, St. Louis, 1888. 
The object of this book is, of course, 
not to replace any text-book on chem- 
istry, nor to serve as a substitute for 
the didactic lectures and demonstra- 
tions, but as a skeleton or ^de for 
reviewing the subjects taught in the 
lecture-room. We notice that a rather 
considerable portion of the book has 
been devoted to chemical physics, 
which subject is evidently one of the 
specialties of the author, to judge from 
the well-digested plan and manner in 
which the subject is presented. The 
book may be profitably used by stu- 
dents of other colleges of pharmacy. 
Guide Book for Distillers and 
Manufacturers of Arrac, Cognac, 
Gin, Rum, Cordials, Liqueurs, etc. 
By E. Saohsse & Co., Leipzig, pp. 
48, 8vo. 
This is a guide to the manufacture 
of wines and liquors, with the aid of 
the essential oils for which this house 
is noted. Formulas are furnished for 
pretty much everything that is con- 
sidered drinkable, the oils or essences 
required to impart the characteristic 
fiavor or appearance being secret and 
the property of this firm. 
Wilder, Hans M. Price and Dose 
Labels of Drugs and Preparations 
generally kept in a Retail Pharmacy, 
including, besides those officinal in 
last Revision of the XJ. S. Pharm., 
many other new and rare Drugs and 
Chemicals, with the Latin, fYench, 
and (Jerman Synonyms, narr. Svo, 
New York, 1888. 
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Acacia Angico Mart., as a 
source of gum, 125 
Acetanilid, 51, 106 

increased demand for, 
206 

manufacture of, 118 

mixture, 75 

test for, 52, 159 

therapeutic use of, 159 
Acetone-chloroform, 159 
Acid, ^pha-oxyuaphtholic, 
63, 106 

anhydrous phosphoric as 
drying agent for gases, 
68 

horic, commerce in, 206 

horic, innocuousness of, 
115 

horic, internal use, 94 

camphoric, 226 

carhonic, apparatus for 
estimating,* 5 

carhonic, apparatus for 
liquefied, 199 

carbonic, liquid, as a 
preservative, 154 

carbonic, liquefied, 218 

carbonaphthilic, 145 

fluorohydric, 52 

glacial phosphoric, de- 
termining sodium 
phosphate in, 33 

hydriodic, preparation 
of, 71 

hydriodic, syrup, 218 

hydrobromic, 29 

hydrobromic, preparing, 
65 

hydrochloric, chloro- 
chromic test, 56 

hydrochloric. delicate 
test-paper for, 102 

hydrochloric, probable 
increase of price, 106 

hydrofluoric, inhala- 
tions,* 126 

hydrofluoric, use in con- 
sumption, 109 

iodated carbolic, 211 

lactic, free, reagents for, 
141 

metaphosphoric, change 
of, 139 

methyl trihy droxy chino- 
line carbonic, 132 

nitro-sulnhonic, 53 

nitrous, delicate test for, 
114, 172 

oxalic in plants. 124 

phosphomolybdic, 96 

phosphomolybdic as test 
for alkaloids, 193 

phosphoric, estimation. 
149 

phosphoric, material to 
resist fusing. 119 

phosphoric, preparation 
of, 71 

picric, as an explosive, 
53,107 

rosolic, as an indicator, 
108 

salicylic, as a preserva- 
tive, 118, 213 

salicylic, estimating ho- 
mologous acids. 188 

succinic. 206 

sulphanilic, 37 
sulphuric and zinc, re- 
action between. 111 
sulphuric, rules for dilu- 
tion, 178 
sulphurous, assay, 33 
sulphurous, liquefied, 107 
Acids, apparatus for pr^MUT- 
ing,*25 



Acids in the stomach, re- 
agents for, 146 
handling, 229 
various indicators for, 
108 
Aconite preparations, assay 

of, 59 
Aconitine, fallacy of color 
reaction, 88 
nitrate, pills or granules 

of, 112 
pills or granules, 112 
with menthol, 15 
Adhatoda vasca, 112 
Agaricin, 17 

Aiantol essence, use of, 206 
Alizarin, production of, 24 
Albolene, 97 
Albumen in urine, varieties 

of, 26 
Albus, Chas., on carbolate 

of mercury, 102 
Alcohol, estimating, 132 
methylic, 57 
preparation of absolute,* 
169 
Alcoholometry by mesms of 

ebuUiscope,* 153 
Algalia, 90 

Algerian pharmacy, 13 
Alkalies, various indicators 

for, 108 
Alkaloids, effects of heat 
upon, 156 
phosphomolybdic acid as 
test, 193 
Almadina as substitute for 

caoutchouc, 128 
Aloes and canella, powder 

of, 162 
Alpha-naphthol, 63 

as an antiseptic, 142 
Aluminium, 106 
bronze, 178 
hints about, 23 
in wheat flour, 176 
uses of, 115 
Alum pencils, 106 
Amber, oil, prize for indus- 
trial use for, 206 
American ideas in Europe, 

215 
Amidoazobenzene. definition 

of, 25 

Ammonia, injurious effects 
of vapK)r, 108 
production of, 43 
Ammonium carbonate, com- 
position of, 88 
chloride, solution, 75 
Amylene and amylene hy- 
drate, 58 
hydrate, formula, 76 
Anaesthetics fifty years ago, 
medical opinions on, 
137 
local, 16 
Anagyris foetida, a Grecian 

substitute for senna, 128 
AnaJgesine, another name 

for antipyrine, 135 
Analyses of wall-paper, Eng- 
lish V8, American, 73 
Analytical balance, 98 
Angico ^um, 125 
Annydride, carbonic, appa- 
ratus for,* 25 
phosphoric, apparatus 

for,* 25 
sulphurous, apparatus 
for,* 25 
Aniline, 42 

as an antiseptic, 228 
injurious enects of, 108 
Animal poisons, volatile, 
134 



Anise, adulterated with co- 

nium seed, 69 
Annatto cultivation in Gua- 
deloupe, 67 
Anthrarobin, 62, 106, 176 

preparations, 114 
" Antiboldos," 13 
Antifebrin, 3, 51, 100 
manufacture of, 118 
reactions of, 152 
tests for, 179 
use in headache, 87 
Antimony, historical notes 

on, 202 
Antineuralgic salve, 114 
Antipyrin, 106 

and carbolic acid, in- 
compatibility, 94 
as an anodyne, 72 
color reactions, 231 
extensive use of, 14 
French objections to, 135 
incompatible with spt. 

of nitrous ether, 78 
in sea-sickness, 30 
in urine, detection, 96 
in whooping cough, 214 
_ manufacture of, 118 
poisoning by, 89 
proposea name for, 34 
tests for. 179 
text of the patent, 218 
Antiseptics, comparative ef- 
ficacy, 228 
in phthisis, 153 
new, 207 
Anthracene, 43 
Ants, modes for abolishing, 

118 
Aplantesis, 12 
Argols, assay of, 143 
** Armenian Pills," 16 
Arsenic as a remedy for 
warts, 95 
bismuth free from, 20 
in bismuth salts, 190 
in metallic iron, testing 

for. 111 
official test for, 166 
Asbestos as filtering mor 
dium, 30 
use in milk-analysis, 53 
Ash determination,* 175 
**AssarBark,"95 
Atropine, oleate, in supposi- 
tories, 14 
'^Australian Chemists Re- 
view," the, 117 
" Ayer's Hau- Vigor, " 96 
Azobenzene, composition of, 

25 
Azolitmin paper, 49 

Babbitt-metal, 55 
Babcock, J. F., histori- 
cal notes on antimony, 
202 
Baking powders, composi- 
tion of various, 180 
BaU-miU,* 45 
Balsam, electrified, 65 
Peru, 106 

Peru, as antiseptic, 228 
Bart, Prof. H. A. de, death 

of, 55 
Bay laurel, extract, 56 
Bay-rum, 56 

Bed-bugs, modes for exter- 
minating, 118 
Beeswax, estimation of min- 
eral wax in, 219 
Benzene, composition of, 25 
Benzol, formula, 76 

in whooping cough, 14 
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ca, Edes, 60 
The Art of Dispensing, 

232 
The Beginnings of Phar- 
macy, Rother.Wi 
The Ear and Its Diseases. 

Sexton, 220 
The Extra Pharmaco- 
poeia— ifaHtruia/c; and 
Weetcott, 232 
The National Formulary 
of Unofficinal Prepara- 
.tions, 160,220 
The Prescription, Wall, 

120 
The Three Ethical Codes, 

160 
Toilet Medicine, Wooton, 

100 
Tear-Book of Pharmacy 
60 

Bird-lime, 38 

Bismuth, delicate test for, 
217 
detection of, 174 
free from arsenic, 20 
hair-dye, 138 
oxyiodide, improved 

preparation, 12 
salts, arsenic in, 190 
with mucilage, 107 
** Bitters," alcoholic strength 
of various, 151 
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Bitter tonics, effects of, 162 
Board of Pharmacy, South 

Dakota, 217 
Boldoin a8.<a hypnotic, 175 
** Boonekamp Bitters," 179 
Borofuchsin, 134 
Bottle-capsuling apparatus,* 
149 
cement, 60 
making machine,* 34 
specific gfravity,* 3 
Bottles, production in 

Europe, 34 
Bougie moulds, 72 
Bougies, medicated,* 147 
Blaud's pills, 17 
Bleaching feathers and hair, 
19 
powder, manufacture of, 

24 
wood with hydrogen 
peroxide, 89 
Bloxam^ Prof., death of, 12 
Blue prmts, 20 

prints, to render hrown, 
205 
Bread, gluten, 230 

gluten, improved, 137 
Bronchitis cure, ** Dohell's," 

14 
Bromidia, composition of, 

180 
Bromine, injurious effects of 
vapor, 108 
separation from iodine 
and chlorine, 174 
Brumata lime, 38 
** Bryants Pulmonic Wa- 
fers," 76 
Bidly-tree gum, 99 
Burette flask,* 171 

for haryta solution,* 173 
for titrating hot liquids, * 

205 
self-adjusting * 171 
Burettes, filling-flask for,* 

7 
Burner, improved Bunsen,* 
5 
Siemens' inverted, 153 
Bursa pastoris, usee, 88 
Butter, preserving, 32 

Cabhage-treeh£jrk, tincture 
0^^179 
Caffeine and sodium citrate, 
149 
citrate^ nature of, 206 
depreciation in cost of, 

206 
from tea. 111 
from damaged tea, 149 
phthalate, 84 
Calabar bean, new alkaloid 

in, 222 
Calamine varieties, 146 
Calcium iodide, syrup, 78 
lactophosphate, syrup, 

67, 147 
sulphide, 180 
Calomel, crystallized, 107 
Calycanthus elaucus, use in 
malarial fevers, 89 
seeds, constituents of, 
190 
Camphor and salol, reac- 
tion, 200 
carbolate of, 64, 80 
ice, 14 
monopoly at Formosa, 

169 
powdering, 60 
trade in Formosa, 134 
Camphorogenol, 90 
Capsicum annuum, cultiva- 
tion of, 174 
ointment of oleoresin 
of, 196 
Capsules and capsule mak- 
ing,* 103 
Caramel, 64 

Carbolic acid and antipyrin, 
incompatibility, 94 
compounds, assay of, 
70 
C^bon bisulphide, injurious 

effects of, 108 
Cardamom plant, cultiva- 
tion, 170 
Cardamoms, 106 
Carle, John, death of, 281 



Carolina allspice, use in ma- 
larial fever, 89 
Cascara bark, European de- 
mand for, 206 
preparation, improving 

tsBteof, 226 
sagrada, '* tasteless, "77, 

Cassbbber, H. a., death of, 

230 
Cassia-tradCj Chinese, 172 
Castor-oil mixture, 14 

pomade 
Catarrh ''cures," 96, 176 
Catgut, chromatizing. 99 
Caustic, sulphate oi zinc, 

16 
Cedrine, 83 

Cellulose for fining, 7 
Cement for glass, India-rub- 
ber, 137 
Cements, varieties of, 196 
f ' Chandler's Chlorodyne, " 98 
*'Chapman*8 Copaiba Mix- 
ture," 84 
Chapped hemds, formulas 

for, 96 
Charcoal, revivifying, 146 
Chartreuse, 75 
Cheese, composition, 96 
Chemists^ assistants, 

French, 28 
Chevreul, 231 
Chewing-gums, 96 
Chicle, 98 

Chinese trade guilds, 13 
Chinotoxine, 106 
Chloral and cyanide of po- 
tassium, reaction, 113 
hydrocyanate, 84 
Chlorine, injurious effects of 
gas, 108 
water, 162 
Chlorodyne, 226 

Chandler's, 98 
Chloroform as a preserva- 
tive, 113, 146, 176 
estimation, 174 
quantitative estimation, 

88 
test, 228 
Chutnee, 176 
Cider, improvement by 

freezing, 96 
Cinchona, assay of, 170 
bark, production of, 206 
Bolivian, 128 
fluid extract, assay of, 

136 
in Colombia, 195 
plantations in the Nilgi- 
ris, 67 
Cinchonas, effect of hybridi- 
zation, 202 
" Cinchonid-Sulph. Fort.," 

20 
Cinnamon oil, production 

in Ceylon, 222 
Clarifymg liquids, 211 
Cloves, Zanzibar, 44 
Coal-tar products, 42 
Cobalt, nitrate, 180 
Coca cultivation in Ceylon, 
69 
grown in India, 164 
secondanr alkaloid in, 
209 
Cocaine as an antiseptic, 66 
commercial, 27 
manufacture of, 7 
notes on, 82 
on leeches, effect of, 99 
phthalate and other al- 
kaloids, 84 
saccharinate, 179 
Cochineal, tincture, as an in- 
dicator, 108 
Cocoanut, orthography of, 60 
Codeine, new use for, 162 

syrup, 196 
Coffee' extract, 76 

syrup of, error in ortho- 
graphy, 162 
Cola-nuts, 106, 133 
Colchicin, crystallized, 30 
CoUege of Pharmacy, Al- 
bany, 116 
Chicago, 177, 209 
Cincinnati, 16, 74, 99 
Denver, 99 
Maryland, 74 



CoUege of Pharmacy, Massa- 
chusetts, 116, 137, 166 
New York, 74, 116 
Philadelphia, 94 
Pittsburgh, 74 
Toronto, 15 
Collodion, anti-gout, 76 
salicylic, as a corn-cure, 
176 
Colore, 138 

Coloring-matter from huckle- 
berries as a reagent for free 
hydrochloric acid, 146 
Coloring pharmaceutical pre- 
parations, 200 
Colors of botanical speci- 
mens, preserving, 63 
Color tints, apparatus for 

comparing,* 206 
Com'ferin, preparation of, 

231 
Coniine, synthesis of, 168 
Compound laxative, 140 
Concentration by cold, 81 
Condenser, Lloyd*s,* 201 
Condurangin, & 
Condurango as a stomachic, 

96 
Congo paper, 49 

red as a reagent for free 

hydrochloric acid, 146 

Conium seed as adulterant 

of anise, 69 
Contrexeville water, arti- 
ficial, 163 
Capaiba mixture, C h a p- 

man^s, 84 
Copper, bromide and amino- 
nio-bromide) 231 
phosphate as a i^emedy 

for phthisis, 114 
reagent for, 140 
Copying pad, 37 
** Cordu Bark," 96 
Cork industry,* 221 

management of prescrip- 
tion, 167 
removing, 178 
tight, 116 
Corn-remedy, 76 
Corn-salve, 14 
Cornutin, 20 

inutility of, 206 
Corrosive sublimate, crystal- 
lized, 107 
sublimate dressing, 65 
sublimate dressings, 

acid, 84 
sublimate dressings, de- 
terioration of, 210 
sublimate in dressings, 

estimation of, 94 
sublimate, stability of 
solutions, 68 
Coryza remedy, 95 
Cosmetics, 50 
Coto bark, scarcity of, 206 
Crayons for writing on glass, 

114 
Creolin, 3, 84 

demand for, 206 
Creosote mixture, 76, 134 
orthography of, 118 
use in phthisis, 106 
Cubebs, increased cultiva- 
tion, 106 
Cutch trade of Burmah, 
226 

rvalby's Carminative, 75 
XJ Dandruff, remedies for, 

14 
Dating scientific work, 95 
Dental societies, meeting of, 

136 
Dentifrices, salol in, 133 
Dextrin as an adulterant of 
extracts, 69, 115 
as an emulsifier. 19 
as a substitute for gum- 
arabic, 83 
mucilage, 19 
nature and uses, 219 
Dhaurargum, 63 
Dialyzer, experimental,* 227 
** Diamond Nail Enamel," 

230 
Diastase, estimation of, 57 

prejparation of, 79 
Digitalme, pills or granules, 
112 



Digitalis, preparation of in- 
fusion, 10 
Diphenyl-methylpvrazol, 205 
Diplomas in Washington 

Territory. 199 
Diploma-mills, laws e n- 

couraging, 199 
Diphtheria, remedy for, 75 
Disinfection, domestic, 69 
French directions for, 
168 
Dispensatory, U. S., new 

edition of, 217 
Dispensing, art of,* 222 
Distillation^ Chandon and 
Morris's apparatus,* 
109 
to prevent *' bumping,'* 

Distilling apparatus, auto- 
matic,* 165 
in vacuum,receiver fdri* 

22ft 
receiver for fractional,* 

227 
under diminished pres- 
sure,* 26 
** Dobell's solution," liability 
to develop carbonic acid 
162 
" Dr. Giral's Febrifuge Pow- 
der," 96 
Drop-counter, Traube's,* 132 
Drops, size of, 66 
Drug adulteration, in Massa- 
chusetts) 180 
Clerks' Association) 
Newark, lt7 
Drugs used in patent medi- 
cines, 63 
inspection in Massa- 
cnusetts, 156 
Drug-store decoration, etc., 

136 
Drying-oven,* 207 

Early closing in Hamilton, 
Ont., 137 
**Eaude Castile," 13 
'* Eau de Cologne," trade in^ 

13 
**EaudeFfees,'*13 
'* Eau de Fleur de Lys," 13 
'• Eau des Fleurs," 13 
** Eau Figaro," 13 
**EauMagiQue," 13 
** Eau RoyaJ de Windsor,"13 
Elixir terpinhydrate, 14 
" Ely's CreamBalro," 95 
** Emerald Green," as a re- 
agent for free hydrochloric 
acid, 146 
Emetine, estimation of, 143 
Ems water, 142 
Emulsion, cod liver oil, 1, 

32 
Emulsions, 11, 21 
Ephedrine hydroehlorate, 83 
''Epiteine,"13 
Epsom salt springs, 77 
Er^t mill, 89 
Enodictyon, elixir, 211 
Erlitzki's fluid, 178 
Eseridine, 222 
Ether drinking in Ireland, 

173 
Ethyl bromide, lack of de- 
mand for, 106 
bromide, use as anaesthe- 
tic, 206 
Euphorbia gum, as substi- 
tute for India-rubber, 128 
Evaporating non-inflamma- 
ble solutions, 71,* 153 
Evodia, 83 
Examining Board, Oeorgia, 

15 
Extraction apparatus,* 148, 
*169 
apT)aratus, centrifugal,* 

176 
apparatus, Foerster's,* 
23 

** Extract of Meat " titles, 
abuses connected with, 93 

Extracts adulterated with 
dextrin, 69 

" Eye-water," 82 



at in milk, cream, etc., 
determining, 176 
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¥atB,del^J?^ijQiBgthe melt- 
ing point of ,* ill 
Fea3iera, uloaching, 10 
i^erdieniediiqtdd8,reiUovliig 

foreign flavor, 120 
Ferric chloride as reajgent 

for free lactic acid, 146 
Fertilizer for house plants, 

115 
Filter, an improved,* 167 
a quick, d6 
automatic,* 105 
pump, Law's,* 27 
Filtering apparatus, 

Zunch's,* 66 
Filters, avoidance of 
weighed, 227 
machme folded, 197 
Filtration^ apparatus for up- 
ward i 87 
ilot^^od, 113,*167 
t^ire ettinguishei*, original 

inventor, 136 
Flask and burette,* 207 

filtering, 87 
** Fleury's Tasteless Casca- 

rine," 76 
Fluid extracts abroad, 216 
extracts, half strength, 

228 
extracts, suggestioils rel- 
ative to, 216 
Fluorine, occurrence in ani- 
mal bodies, 174 
Fly-paper, sticky, 140 
floods, diabetic, 86 
Formula, a fraudulent, 06 
Four-per-cent solution, 98 
Frankel's solution, 179 
Friedrichshall bitter-water, 

160 
** Fruit sugar," 78 
Fuchsin, detection, 88 
** Fumifier," the,* 197 
Fimnel, separating. Cur- 
rier's,* 132 
Will's,* 106 
Funnels, drying frame for,* 

6 
FuRBT, IstDoH, on the re-ink- 
ing of typewriter ribbons, 
201 

Gallein, 37 
Gallon,theUnitedStates, 
2,41 
Gargle, antiseptic, 96 
Gas-burner, safety stop-cock 
for,* III 
generator,* 166, *166, 

♦197 
hydrochloric acid, injuri- 
ous effects of, 108 
hydrosulphuric acid, 

preparing, 32 
leakage, detecting, 134 
manufacture, by - pro- 
ducts of, 24 
Gases, drying agent for, 68 
injurious effects of vari- 
ous, 108 
testinig for small quanti- 
ties,* 67 
Qelatin pill-coating, 66 
plaster-casts, anatomi- 
cal, 96 
Gentian, clarifying wine of, 

116 
Gentian-violet, detection, 

88 
Geochronoscope, 231 
Geoffroya intermis, tincture 

of, 179 
Ghatti, a substitute for gum 

Arabic, 109 
Ginger beer, 140 
Chinese, 92 
Glass-balls for refilling wine 
casks, 126 
frosted, 60 
Gleditschia Triacanthos by 

Abr. L. Metz, 1 
Glucose in urine, estimation 

of, 143 
Glue, convenient, 14 
Glycerin and cocoa cream, 
34 
and mucilage, mixture 

of, 28 
cosmetic uses of, 116 
production of, 43 
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Glycerin suppository as a 

laxative. 22S 
Graduated glass tubes, veri- 
fying, M 
Gfaduates in Pharmacy, 

recognitioti of, 20 
Granules of aconitine or digi- 

taline.l]JS 
Gray, frof. Asa, death of,* 

42 
Guaiacol, use in place of 

creosote, 106, 144 
Guarana and Celery, Elixir, 
119 
cultivation and prepara- 
tion, 113 
Guenzburg's reagent, 118, 

146 
Gxun Arabic, Brazilian, 126 
Arabic, complete stop- 
page of supply, 206 
Arabic, ghatti as substi- 
tute tor« 109 
Ai^bic« substitute for, 83 
Gum benzoin, tifade in, 134 
Gums used for varnish. 97 
Gun-cotton, solution ot, 200 

*'TTagan's Magnolia Balm,'* 

Hair, bleaching, 19 
dye, bismuth, 138 
dye pomades. 96 
lotion, Locock's, 76 
'• Hairs Catarrh Cure," 76 
'' HaU's Solution of Strych- 
nine," 98 
Hamburg Bitters, 76 
Haya as a local anaesthetic, 

60 
Heating frame,* 209 
Heat-regulator,* 193 

regulator, electric,* 89 
Hectograph sheets, 113 
Helenin, 91 
Helianthin, production and 

uses, 24 
Heliotropin, 91 
Hemlock gum, 140 
Hiccup, instantaneous rem- 
edy for, 171 
Hiera Picra, origin of, 162 
''Himrod*s Asthma Cure," 

poisoning by, 146 

Hinsdale, S. J., on colorime- 

tric test for morphine, 

121 

S. J., on a test-paper for 

hydrochloric acid, 102 

** Hoffman's Balsam of life," 

97 
Hops, uses of, 68 
Hubert, G. H., on a delicate 

bismuth test, 217 
Hunyadi Janos water, 142 
Hydrastine, moderate de- 
mand for, 206 
Hydrogen gas, generating, 

peroxide as bleacher for"" 

wood, 89 
peroxide, increased 

strength of, 206 
peroxide, prei>aration of 

pure, 207 
I)eroxide, rapid assay of, 

70 

peroxide resulting from 

oxidation of terpenes, 

88 

preparation of pure, 202 

sulphuretted generator 

for,* 211 
sulphuretted, injurious 
effects of. 108 
Hydronaphthol, test for. 88 
Hydrozylamine hydrocnlo- 

ride, use of, 106 
Hyoscyamine into atropine, 

conversion of, 141, 213 
HyoBcyamus extract, dose 

of, 218 
Hymenaea Courbavil L., as 

a source of gum, 126 
Hypnon, 6 

Ichthyol, tincture, 230 
Incense, 76 
Indexing contents of 
monthly numbers, prior- 
ity in, 36 



Index to The Practitioner, 74 
Indigo in Manchuria, pro- 
duction, 164 
Infusion apparatufl|,* 46 
Injections, convenient solu- 
tions for hypodermic, 172 
Ink, alizarin, 162 

blue-black, 76 

blue nut-gall, 162 

Cameroon, 163 

coral, 162 

Crown, 162 

document, 163 

eraser, 96, 118 

for writing on zinc and 
tin, 163 

Imperial, 162 

indelible document, 138 

indelible stencil, 197 

invisible, 77 

•* Japanese," 163 

marking, 119 

nigrosin, 179 

powder, alizarin, 114 

red copying, 162 

marking, 46 

tablets, 138 

tyi)e-writer, 201 

violet-blue copying, 163 
Insect, a perfumed, 217 

flowers, German, 128 

powder, 138 

powder, hellebore as 
adulterant, 227 
Insecticides, 13, 17, 83, 114 
Intestinal antisepsis for fu- 
runcles, 76 
Iodine, "Churchill's," 20 

decolorized tincture, 162 

rapid production of tinc- 
ture, 110 

standardizing solutions 
of, 71 

trichloride, 127 

trichloride as an anti- 
septic, 44 

volumetric estimation 
of, 176 
Iodoform and other pencils,* 
147 

as a haBmostatic, 176 

as antiseptic, compara- 
tive value, 228 

bituminate. 214 

deodorant tor, 46 

impure, 207 
lodol, as antiseptic, 228 

moderate demand for, 

106 
Ipecac and opium, U. S. P. 
tincture modified, 116 

Goa, 32 

Jahore, 133 

root resembling, 112 
Iron, albuminate, 18 

and quinine, syrup of 
hydrobromate, 196 

effervescent carbonate, 
174 

galvanized, harmful use 
of, 176 

hypophosphite, 138 

in caustic soda, solution 
of, 134 

jelly, 61 

metallic, testing for ar- 
senic m. 111 

milk, 134 

picrate, as a styptic, 193 

preparations, improved, 
61 

reduced, sulphur in, 106 

reduction of chloride by 
pepsin, etc., 62 

sulpnate, composition of 
precipitated, 193 

soluble dextrinated 
oxide, 61 

soluble saccharated 
oxide, 61 

solution of albuminated, 
61 

solution of peptonated, 
61 

syrup of hypophosphite, 
68 

syrup of oxide, 169 

tasteless syrup of iodide, 
98 

** tasteless "tincture, 17 
Isatropyl, cocaine, 209 



Ivy-poisoning, remedy for, 



fatuba gum, 126 

Jobst-Zimmer" com- 



Jujubes, 



pimy, 15 
1,172 



Keeley's motor," 219 
''Kennedy's Medical 
Discovery," 227 
KmoHHOPF. Prof. G. R..* 2 
Kola, 163 

nuts, improved mode of 
shipping, 206 
Eoumys, 169 
" Kradiia Root," 96 

Label-p£iste, 14 
Labels, containers for, 
77 
remarks concerning, 166 
Lacmoid, 87 

*' La Fayette Mixture," im- 
proved, 36 
'' Lait antipellique," 13 
'' Lait de Manille," 13 
** Lait de Ninon," 13 
Lanolin, 61 

preparations, 128 
Lara, dehydrating:, 116 

detection of adulteration 

in, 110 
detection of cotton-seed 
oil in, 212 
Laudanum, colorimetric test 

for morphine, 121 
Lead, estimation of, 179 
glycerite of subacetate, 

20 
in urine, detection, 139 
sulphide, to clean vessels 
from, 164 
Legislation in Iowa relative 
to sales of liquor, 66 
in N. T. State relative to 
sale of nostrums, 64 
Lemon, '"soluble" essenoe, 

76 
licensing pharmacists in 

Massacnussets, 217 
Lime, syrup of lactophos- 

phate, 20 
LiHift, botanical works of, 

160 
lipanin, 97, 127 

as substitute for cod- 
liver oil, 116 
**Listerin,"106 
Lithium salicylate, impure, 
66 
salts, manufacture, 62, 
136 
Litmus paper, 49 

solution as an indicator, 

108 
tincture. 16 
"Liquid Franconia," 120, 

137 
Liquids, apparatus for shak- 
ing and separating,* 7 
clarifying, 120 
" Liquor antihydrorrhoi- 

cus," 144 
Liquorice juice, adulterated, 

166 
Llotd, J. U., on concentra- 
tion by low tempera- 
ture, 81 
''Locock'sHair Lotion," 76 
Loco weed, 186, 208 
Loofahs, 28 

LuHN, G. J., death of, 93 
Lumbago, remedy for, 87 
Lyons, A. B., on the tTnited 

States Gallon, 41 
'* Lyons* Kathairon for the 
Hair," 96 

Magnesia water, 76 
Magnesium bromide, 
solution, 16 
borocitrate, 120 
chloride, anhydrous, 94 
citrate, bottling, 66 
''Magnolia Balm," 133 
''Malachite Green "as a re- 
agent for free hydrochlo- 
ric acid, 146 
Matches, Swedish, 199 
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Meconaroeine, 149 

nature and use, 206 
Medical societies, meetings 

of, 100 
Medicinal plants, collecting, 

119 
Mentha, notes on,* 101 
Menthiodol. 92 
Menthol, 92 
snuff, 76, 80 
with aconitine, 15 
use in phthisis, 89 
Mercuric Dromide, produc- 
tion of, 107 
Mercurous iodide, prepara- 
tion of, 191 
Mercury, alanineate, 169 
hiniodide, soap of, 103 
carbolate, 57, 102 
filtration, 68 
protiodide, 31 
protobromide, 31 
salicylate, 174 
salts, crystallized, 107 
Methylol, 6 

Methyl orange as an indica- 
tor, 108 
violet as reagent for free 
hydrochloric acid, 146 
**Mettauer'8 Aperientj" 187 
Mbtz, a. L., on Gleditschia 

triacanthos, 1 
Mbhu, O. J. M., death of, 23 
Micromlllimeter, 171 
Mildew, removing, 99 
Milk, digestion of ferment- 
ed. 194 
powder, 76 
jelly. 76 
sterilized, 199 
weed as remedy for lum- 
bago, 95 
Mill, ball,* 45 
Mineral waters, artificial, 168 

waters, various, 142 
Modelling wax, 179 
Mohr's reagent for free hy- 
drochloric acid. 146 
Monobkt>mphenylacetamide, 

149 
Moore, Dr. J. F.. death of, 

56 
Morphine, detection of, 117 
hydrate, 64 
in laudanum, colorime- 

trictest, 121 
law a^inst refilling pre- 
scriptions, 167 
origin of Magendie*s so- 
lution, 161 
over-production of, 106 
percentage in poppy 

heads and seeds, 107 
phthalate, 84 
saccharinate, 179 
solvents of, 195 
test for, 70 
Mortar, mechanical,* 44 
Moss, artificiallv dyed, 197 
** Mother Siegei's Curative 

Svrup," 76 
Moths, means for destroy- 
ing, 118, 219 
" Mountain Balm," 98 
Mouth wash, 175 

fragrant and antiseptic, 

Mucilage, flexible, 25 

Naphthalene, 42 
Naphthaun as an insec- 
ticide, 148 
Naphthol derivatives as anti- 
septics, 68 
National formulary, 20, 140, 
157, 186 
Pure FoodCk>nventioii,15 
Narceine, infrequent use of, 
206 
related to naphthalin, 65 
Naregaraia alata, 32 
Neosote, 43 
Neuralgia powder, 14 
Nickel, to prevent tarnish- 
ing, 140 
Nitrobenzene, 42 

injurious effects of va- 
por, 108 
Nitroglycerin in heart faU- 
ure, 134 
safety in handling, 85 



Nitroglycerin solution, as- 
say, and mode of keeping, 
37 
Nitrometer, Lungers im- 
proved,* 155 
NoBBL, death of, 99 
** Noli Root," 95 

Nomenclature, chemical, 
rationale of, '24 
Nostrums, alcoholic strength 

of various, 150 
Nux vomica, powdered ex- 
tract, 122 
tincture, 188 

/^besity, reducing, 132 
yJ Oil, almond, expressed, 
90 

ambrette seed, 90 

bay to prevent files, 
176 

betel leaves, 90 

birch tar, Japanese, 91 

boldo. 90 

camphor, 90 

cananga, 90 

cedar (leaves), 90 

cedar (wood), 90 

cinnamon, 90, 222 

citronella, 90 

clove, 90 

clove, as antiseptic, 228 

cod-liver, detection of 
vegetable oils in, 6 

coil-Iiver, emulsion of, 
161, 196 

cod-liver, Norwegian in- 
dustry in, 61 

cod-liver, substitute for, 
170 

cod-liver, with hypo- 
phosphite of calcium, 
emulsion of, 154 

cognac, artificial, 91 

com, 141 

cotton-seed, detection in 
lard, etc., 212 

cotton-seed, manufac- 
ture, 194 

cotton-seed, reaction, 85, 
184 

cotton-seed, tests for, no 

crisp mint, 91 

croton, 148 

damiana, 91 

emulsions, nature of, 171 

essential, extraction of, 
16 

eucalyptus, as antisep- 
tic, 228 

eucalyptus, tests for, 214 

formosa wood, 91 

gingergrass, 91 

green cloves, 67, 90 

hair, 137 

hyoscyamus, 118 

jaborandi, 91 

J apanese peppermint,210 

feranium, 91 
esso root, 91 
kiku, 91 
lavender, as antiseptic, 

228 
lavender, Mitcham, 5 
lemon, 91 
lemon grass, 92 
matico, 92 
matsu, 91 
mirbane, 92 
mountain pine, 64 
musk-seed, 92 
mustard, essential, as 

preservative of or- 

j^nic liquids, 92 
ohve. adulteration of, in 

Italy, 107 
olive, detection of cot- 
ton-seed oil in, 70 
olive, refining without 

chemicals, 145 
oUve, testing, 113 
orris, 92 
palmarosa, 91 
patchouli, 92 
peanut, composition of, 

115 
peppermint, Japanese, 

peppermint, Mitcham, 5 
peppermint, still for,* 



Oil, peppermint, tests of, 192 
pine-needle, 92 
raw and boiled linseed, 

to distinguish, 36 
rose, detection of sperm- 
aceti in, 70 
rose, notes on, 212 
rosemary, as antiseptic, 

228 
sandal-wood, 92 
Tolu balsam, 90 
tuipentine, as antisep- 
tic, 228 
valerian-root, Japanese, 

91 
wintergreen, 92 
wistaria, 92 
Oils, citrus, 90 

essential, notes on, 90 
essential, specific gravi- 
ties of, 158 
essential, table showing 

yield of, 4 
essential, yield of, 230 
ethereal, notes on, 46 
eucalyptus, 91 
ve^taole in cod-liver 
oil, detection, 6 
Ointment, diachylon, prepa- 
ration of, 133 
mercurial, new mode of 
making, 128 
Ointments, Kneading ma- 
chines for, 143 
removing air-bubbles 
from, 199 
Oleine for darkening hair, 14 
Opium assay, 86, 104 

law ajgainst refilling pre- 
scriptions, 167 
prevention of after-ef- 
fects^ 12 
Tonquin, 95 
Ouabain, 195 
Oxides, metallic, dehydrar 

tion of, 68 
Oxygen gas, simple mode for 
m&ing, 128 
test-paper for, 14 

Paints, analysis of mixed, 
52 
Pakoe-Eidang, 16 
Panawar Jambi, 16 
Pancreas and its prepara- 

rations, uses, 82 
Pancreatin, use of, 162 
Parafiins, separation of, 70 
Paraldehyde, 96 

dan^rs from, 197 
elixir, 56 
Paraodyne, 34 
Parsons, H. B., memorial of 

93 
** Pasta Mack," 76 
Pastilles, aromatic, 75 
Pastil mould,* 66 
Pawpaw juice, analysis, 68 
Pepper, adulterated, 165 

cultivation, 133 
Peppermint, cultivation of, 
231 
treatment and distilla- 
tion,* 121 
Pepsin and pancreatin, as- 
say, 77 
manufacture of, 186 
tests, relative value of, 
164 
Peptone, chemical nature. 

Percolator,* 23 

Percolators, Prof. Diehrs 
suggestions relative to, 215 

Perfume in snuff, 178 

Perfume, filtering, 87 

Permanganate, standardiz- 
ing solution of, 14 

Pharmaceutical Association, 
American, 136, 181, 198 
Louisiana, 74 
Massachusetts, 116 
Nebraska, 74 
New Hampshire, 217 
New York State, 129 
North Dakota, 177 

Pharmaceutical Congress, 
Sixth, 137 
curiosities, 176 
degrees in the U. S., 55 
matters in Kansas, 15 



Pharmaceutical section pro- 
posed in Amer. Med. 
Assoc, 36 
' Society, Califomia, 15 
Society of New South 

Wales, 36 
substitution, 74 
Pharmacists' fees for service 
to the injured, 59 
runaway, 81 
Swiss, co-operation 
among, 25 
Pharmacopoeia, Austrian, 
92. 146 
British, sale of, 137 
National legislation rela- 
tive to, 55 
preliminary words rela- 
tive to next revision, 
117 
publication of criticisms 
concerning the U. S., 
199 
universal, Htrsch, 230 
U. S., date of issue, 136 
Pharmacopoeia! matters in 

(Germany, 216 
Pharmacy Board, Kings 

County, N. Y., 177 
PhenacetiUj 82, 97, 152 

increasmg demand for, 

206 
use of, 107 
Phenol mercury, 57 
Phenol phtalein solution, 127 
Philicome. fiuid, 14 

pomaae, 14 
Phloroglucin, vanillin as a 

reagent, 118 
Phosphorus, compound tinc- 
ture, 196 
improvement in manu- 
facture, 154 
paste, 57 

Thompson*s solution, 161 
Photoxylin, 114, 159 
Physoetigmine, test for, 212 
Pill masses, kneading ma- 
chine for,* 143 
Pills, creosote, 222 
keratinized, 149 
of aconitine or digita- 
line, 112 
Pilocarpine, impure, 176 
Pinch-cock,* 163 
Pipette,* 173 
Plakohon, Jules Emile, 

death of, 116 

Platinum from laboratory 

residues, recovery, 38 

vessels, wear of, 22S 

** Plumbum causticum," 119 

Poisons, efficiency of laws 

r^ulating sales of, 93 
Polish for leather, black, 230 
Polygraph mass, 88 
Pomade, castor-oil, 14 
•* PhiUcome," 14 
**Royal Windsor," 14 
Poppy heads and seeds, per- 
centage of morphine in, 
107 
Potassium bromide, manu- 
facture of, 49 
chlorate with pot. io- 
dide, alleged incom- 
patibility, 155 
cyanide and chloral, re- 
action, 113 
permanganate, for frost- 
bites, 76 
plumbate, 119 
volumetric determina- 
tion, 126 
" Pot-pourri," 36 
*' Poudre Pili voire de Lofo- 

ret " 13 
Powders, apparatus for sep- 
arating,* 67 
Precipitates, funnel for 
washing,* 211 
Hinsdale's apparatus for 
washing. 132 
Prescription charges, 99 
difficult, 18, 178, 220 
ownership of, 38 
writine, 116, 217 
Press for branding boxes,* 

163 
Preston salt, 77 
Putty powder, 57 
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Proprietaty articles, queries 

relative to, 56 
Psychotria emetica, 112 
Ptomaines in urine, 214 
Pyrethrum, cultivation of, 
128 
poisoning by, 55 
tincture as an insecti- 
cide, 173 
Pyrmont water, 142 
Pullna Bitter Water, 142 
water, artificial, 163 
Pumiline, 64 

Pump, combined suction 
and pressure, *** 145 
water-blast,* 145 
Pus, detection of, 176 

Quebracho as an applica- 
tion for wounds, 79 
Quillaia bark as an emulsi- 
fier, etc., 29 
tincture, 29 
therapeutic uses, 72 
Ouillaia, source of, 37 
Quinidlne sulphate, demand 

for, 107 
Quimne hydrochlorate, im- 
proved process for, 142 
hydrochlorate, impurity 

in, 133 
hydrofluosilicate. 111 
manufacture in India, 

173 
means for masking the 

taste of, 185 
mixtures, 11 
saccharinate, 179 
salts, pure, 115 
sulphate, tests for, 8, 92, 

107 
Terba santa as a dis- 
guise for, 214 

Reagents, impurities in, 
213 

Red fire, 17 

Kennet, vegetable, 146 

Repercolation, modified pro- 
cess, 144 

Hesorcin in sea-sickness, 72 

Retort for gas generator, 
safety, 197 

Rheach's reagent for free 
hydrochloric acid, 146 

Rhubarb, aromatic fluid ex- 
tract, 161 
scarcity of, 107 

Richardsonia scabra, 112 

Ricin, 172 

Roach exterminator, 56 

RoBBiNS, D. C, death of, 94 

Roberts, Joseph, death of, 
56 

** Rock Root," 95 

•*RoUqueRoot,"95 

Rose-jug, 56 

Roses in Caucasus, 140 

** Royal Windsor Pomade," 
14 

Russia leather odor, 230 

Saccharin, 52, 98 
a coal-tar product, 24 
color test for, 167 
detection, 96 
domestic uses, 84 
French prohibition of 

use, 175 
improvement in, 124 
in pill-coating. 15 
products of aecomposi- 

tion, 5 
solubilitv, etc., 16 
syrup of, 14 
test for, 207, 214 
Sachet powders, 160 
Safety-vent.* 106 
Saffron trade, Spanish, 125 
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*' Sage's Catarrh Cure," 95 
Salicylates, uses of, 64 
Salicylic collodion, 76 
Salol, 51 

and camphor, reaction, 

200 
tooth powder, 133 
tooth-wash, 133 
use in rheumatism, 72 
Sal soda, manufacture of, 24 
**Salufer,"107 
Salve, Galezowski's antineu- 

ralgic, 114 
Sandal-wood, 13 
Sarsaparilla, Indian, 105 
^^Schnapskuebel's Stomach 

Bitters,"* 80 
Sassafras, yield of, 230 
SoHRENK, Prof. Jos., Phar- 
Bmacological notes by, 101 
Sealing-wax, colored, 160 
Seidlitz water, artificial, 163 
Separating liquids and solids 

by cold,^ 27 
Serpent-bite, African anti- 
dote, 213 
** Seven Sunderland Sisters' 

Hair Grower," 76 
Shaking Machine,* 85 
Shampoo liquid, 218 
Sherbet powder, 98 
Sherry, adulteration of, 202 
Shop bottles, cracking of, 119 
Sifting-machine,* 44 
Silphium, source and uses, 

218 
Silver, to prevent tarnish- 
ing, 140 
Simulo, as a nerve tonic, 149 
Siphon.* 173, 209 
Slag from iron furnaces, 

uses of, 43 
Snuff for Coryza, 76 
Soap, antiseptic, 103 
dialyzed stearin, 226 
hard, 120 

manufacture by pro- 
ducts from, 43 
Soaps, 76 

Soda, caustic, solution of 

iron in, 134 

in milk, detection, 96 

Sodium benzoate as remedy 

for tonsillitis, 79 

benzoate, use in ursemia, 

64 
citrobenzoate, 149 
fiuosilicate as a disinfec- 
tant, 26 
phosphate in glacial 

phosphoric acid, 33 
salicylate in toothache, 

195 
sesquicarbonate, 102 
silico -fiuoride as an anti- 
septic, 107 
sulpnibenzoate as an an- 
tiseptic, 107 
sulphichthyolate, as an- 
tiseptic, 228 
sulphite, benzoated, 149 
sulphibenzoate, 30 
tungstate, 85 
volumetric determina- 
tiouj 126 
Solanine, mcreased demand 
for, 206 
use of, 175 
Sore nipples, application for, 

59 
Sozoiodol, 68 

as a substitute for iodo- 
form, 206 
Sparteine, alleged poisoning 

by, 175 
Spence-metal^ 20 
Sponge fisheries, Turkish, 69 
Sponges^ cleaning, 199 
cultivation, 231 



Staranise, source of, 198 
Starch for assays and tests, 

78 
Steam, apparatus for super- 
heating,* 195 
Stenocarpine, 1 
Still, automatic,*^ 105 
Stink-plant, an African, 213 
Stirrer, eccentric,* 65 
Strophanthin, 195 

reaction, 34 
Strophauthus and Strophan- 
thin, notes on, 83, 117 
compared with digitalis, 

diminished call for, 206 
preparation of, 12 
seeos, 64 

sophistication by Eng- 
lish houses, 69 
standard strength of tin- 
ture, 159 
Strychnine, detection of, 69 
for relief of sleeplessness, 

95 
Hall's solution, 77, 98 
saccharinate, 179 
Sublimate dressings, assay, 

53 
Sugar, bluing in, 179 
imitation maple, 32 
in urine, apparatus for 

determimng,* 153 
of milk, fermentation of, 

65 
preservative, 134 
synthesis of, 7, 26 
Sulphonal, 113, 139, 125 
demand for, 206 
notes on, 225 
test for, 176 
uses of, 173 
Sulphurous water, artificial, 

Suppositories, atropine, 14 
Suppository and ointment 
slab, 66 
glycerin, as a laxative, 

226 
new form, 113 
Sutherlandia frutescens, an 
alleged cancer reme- 
dy, 82 
Syrup, saccharin^ 14 
Syrups, purification bydia- 

T ablet moulds, 77 
•*Tacher,"95 
Tannin in vegetable sub- 
stances, estimation of, 
161 
wool, 89 
Tape, air-tight,* 8 
Tea, caffeine from. 111 
Terebine, 96 

emulsion, 76 
Terpenes, production of per- 
oxide of hvdrgen during 
oxidation of, 88 
Terpinen. 90 
Terpineol, 90 
Terpin hydrate, 64 
nydrate, elixir, 14 
solubility 
Test-paper for oxygen, 14 
papers, manufacture of, 
48 
Thapda, source of, 218 
Thermometer, nursery,* 34 
Thioresin, as a substitute for 

iodoform, 107 
Tin cans, testing tightness 

of, 115 
Tinctures by superior mace- 
ration, 37 
Tin, official test for, 166 
Titles, pharmacopoeial, neg- 
lect of, 99 
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Tobacco, Smyrna, 231 

ToOet preparations, nature 
of, 13 

Tolu. syrup, 115 

Toothache remedy, 14 

Tooth powder and wash, 
salol, 133 

Torments of trade, 85 

Towel-gourd, 28 

Trefusia, 127 

Tropseohn 00 as reagent for 
free hydrochloric acid, 146 

TropsBOun pai>er, 146 

Turmeric paper. 49 

Tyjwwriter ribbons, re-ink- 
ing of, 201 

Cffehnan's reagent for free 
lactic acid, 146 
Urea, apparatus for estimat- 
ing* 48 
Urinal cakes, 27 
Urinary calculi, solvents of, 

102 
Uva Ursi, notes on,* 101 

yacuum apparatus, sim- 
ple. 225 
Vaginal balls, alum 106 
Valoids, nature of, 185 
"Van Buskirk's Fragrant 

Sozodont," 95 
Vanilla culture, Mexican, 69 
Vanillin, preparation of ar- 
tificial, 231 
use of, 229 
" Van Stan's Stratena," 95 
** Vapocresoline," 137 
Vapors, injurious effects of 

various, 108 
Varnish, black leather, 108 
Vaseline pomade and cold- 
cream, 97 
Vichy water, artificial, 163 
Vieirme, 83 
**Vigier's Coryza Powder," 

137 
Vinegar, aromatic, 75 
raspberry, 117 

' ' imf arburg's tincture, " 

▼ Y notes on, 211 
Waste products, utilization 

of, 24, 42 
Water, sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, preservation, 
140 
used in dispensing, 
choice of, 73 
Waters, aromatic, 85 

distilled, 85 

Wax, mineral, in beeswax, 

detection and estimation, 

38,219 

Weighing scale, pocket,* 85 

WEifDB, E., appomtment of, 

217 
Wine, detection of gentian- 
violet and fuchsin, 88 
natural iron in, 14 
orange, 132 
Wintergreen, yield of, 230 
Wool-fat, 51 

fat for softening hard 

skin, 79 
products from waste, 43 
Wrinkles, cure for, 137 

Xanthoxylum Hamiltonia- 
num, 83 

"VTang-ylang in the Philip- 
JL pine Islands, 168 

Zeihl's solution, 179 
Zinc and sulphuric 
acid, reaction between, 
111 
caustic sulphate, 16 
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